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READ THIS FIRST 


The letters in the chapters that follow are reprinted exactly as they 
appeared in the Times. Even when a thought was not clearly stated, the letter is 
still copied in its entirety. Misspelled words and missing punctuation marks 
remain unaltered inasmuch as it is impossible to tell whether the error was made 
by the author or the typesetter. Since most errors are not significant enough to 
cause the reader difficulty in understanding the writer's intent, they stand as 
written, without the use of sic. 

Where absolutely necessary, the present editor has inserted a correction 
at the appropriate place within the letter using this style of bracket {-Ed.}. That 
bracket was also used if a portion of the letter was {illegible}. Brackets of this 
sort [ ] within a letter or in the editorial postscript at the end of the 
correspondence were inserted by the Times editor. Where () was used, it was 
either so written by the letter's author or inserted by the paper's editor. 

The date that a letter appeared in the Times is inserted in this type of 
bracket and in this form: {Times, Jan. 4, 1886, p. 3} It appears above the reprint 
of the letter. The letter's title, which appears just below the date of the paper, is 
the title the Times editor put on the letter. 

For various reasons, this anthology was prepared using Wordstar, a now 
obsolete software program. In order to more easily put the text on the web site, it 
had to be converted to ascii. In so doing, several features were lost: italics, bold 
face, etc. Perhaps in the future the Wordstar version can be distilled easily into a 
form that will permit those features to be saved, at which time they will replace 
this version 1 . 


1 This text is from the on-line version. LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE was reformatted 
in Microsoft® Word for Office 365 using the ascii files posted at the url listed below. 

As such, the format of this document differs slightly from the original publication but no 
change has been made to the text or content except for correcting a letter that was 
truncated in the ascii files. 

http://shaffer.dynalias.orq:2318/reshaffer/Books/LettersToThePeople/contents.htm 
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Each chapter is written with the assumption that you have already read 
the preceding chapters and general introduction. Consequently, some names 
will be mentioned without any identification since they have appeared earlier in 
the volume. 

Only the opening introductory chapter is footnoted. For the most part the 
historical material included in the subsequent chapter and letter introductions is 
from recognized sources and is therefore not footnoted. The date and page 
number, however, appear on all letters. 

No attempt has been made to sanitize the letters. "Nigger Alley" has not 
been translated to "Negro Alley," although it should be noted that the city council 
minutes used the latter term, nor is the writer who used the pseudonym "A 
Chinaman" renamed "Asian American." 

One of the great features of a cyberbook is that errors, whatever their 
nature, are not permanent. {How many scholars and students, having read in 
Glenn Dumke's "Boom of the Eighties" that Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
engaged in a fare war that cut the cost of cross-country tickets to a dollar in 
1887, have repeated the error in his date?} Readers are encouraged - URGED! - 
to report errors, factual or otherwise, that they find in this anthology. Keep in 
mind that errors in the letters have been intentionally left there, although it is 
possible that a few mistakes at the computer keyboard have imposed on our 
correspondents of the 1880s some grammatical errors for which they are not 
responsible. The more likely problem is that factual mistakes occur in the 
introductions. If so, please report them to this e-mail address: 

reshaffer@cpp.edu 

or to: 

Ralph E. Shaffer 

History Dept. 

Cal Poly Pomona 

Pomona, CA 91768 
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In addition, if a reader can identify any of the anonymous letter writers, 
and one reader already has, or wishes to offer a comment about any of the 
material covered in the anthology, please do so at either of the above addresses. 

At some point in the near future, an additional section will be added to this 
anthology: an index to all {or as many as have been found} of the letters printed 
in the Times, 1881-1889. Comprised of well over 2000 letters, it will actually be a 
three-part index: by date, by author and by subject. In the long run, that may turn 
out to be the most valuable part of this project. Until that time, scholars 
researching Los Angeles in the 1880s are welcome to use the above addresses 
to inquire if there are letters that might be of value to them. {Postscript: all three 
indexes are now part of this anthology 2 .} 

And now to the letters. If you are a casual reader rather than a scholar 
who has a special interest in a particular topic, you might prefer to begin with 
either of the two "Miscellaneous" chapters or "Crazy Shaw," all of which are near 
the end of the volume. Otherwise, pick the topic that appeals to you and click on 
it. 

Thanks to "Tara," Emily Bennet, Jesse Butler, Ralph Hoyt, Frederick M. 
Shaw, J. C. Shererand all their fellow Angeleno correspondents of the 1880s, 
who have left us an indispensable look at life in Los Angeles during that exciting 
decade. In the future no one will be able to write authoritatively about the city as 
it then existed without consulting them. 


2 The three indexes referenced above have not been reformatted and they are not included in this 
version of the anthology. Readers interested in searching the indexes may find them posted at the 
internet link previously provided. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the Dec. 4, 1881, inaugural issue of the Los Angeles Daily Times co¬ 
owner Nathan Cole inexplicably chose to devote a large portion of his first 
editorial column to the British Isles. In a lengthy paragraph the twenty-one year 
old editor upbraided the people of Wales for their unwillingness to abandon the 
Celtic language in favor of English and argued that "Welsh ignorance is the direct 
result of Welsh obstinacy." {1} 

While the number of Angelenos of Welsh extraction in 1881 is unknown, 
the great register compiled later in the decade after the city's population had 
increased fivefold revealed only 24 voters who had been born in Wales. 
Regardless of why Cole editorialized about such an obscure topic of interest to 
but a few readers of his slim, four page publication, his remarks so upset one that 
the next issue carried a stinging, erudite reply signed "Cambro," a term referring 
to residents of Wales. Under the heading "PUBLIC OPINION," the reader 
brilliantly defended the intellectual capacity of the Welsh and the classical nature 
of their language. 


{Times, Dec. 6, 1881, p. 2} {2} 

A WELSHMAN'S PLEA. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 5, 1881. 

To the Editor of the Times: 

Permit me to call your attention to a few errors which 
appeared in one of your editorials of the issue of Dec. 4th. It 
is true that the Welsh people cling to their language (not a 
rude dialect) with unparalleled tenacity; and why? because 
the haughty Saxons, not content with robbing them of their 
country through treachery, have used every conceivable 
artifice in the vain attempt to subdue their unconquerable will 
and annihilate their beloved language. The most 
abominable feature of this Saxon effort was a persistent and 
systematic plot, inaugurated about one hundred years ago, 
to thrust upon the Welsh an alien church, filled with alien 
ministers who were invested with unlimited authority to carry 
out the will of their masters. Among the arduous duties 
performed by those ministers was that of hiring intoxicated 
drummers and marching at their head to the homes and 
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churches of the faithful native non-conformist clergy and 
there compelling them to desist from their labors. The result 
of such and other diabolical outrages was quite natural. 

Wales became intensely non-conformist in sentiment, and 
also clung to the old language more tenaciously than ever. It 
is a well authenticated fact that the Established Church in 
England aggregates in its membership less than one-fifth the 
number of the Dissenting churches, a smaller proportion 
even than in Ireland, still there is no prospect of relief from 
the "galling yoke,"unless the people resort to Pat's method. 

With reference to the "simplicity" of the people and 
their inferiority to other races of the British Isles, the 
assertions are a base indignity on a people possessing 
remarkable intelligence and morality as evidenced by the 
following facts: Their world renowned Eisteddfodau 
(National festivals) inaugurated nearly one thousand years 
ago have accomplished wonders in the work of educating 
and refining the working classes. The true reason why these 
festivals have gained such control over the public mind is 
that the people cherish them for their antiquity and also for 
the opportunities they afford us for exercise in oratory and 
for securing a knowledge of music and literature. The Welch 
delight in these pursuits just as the common people of 
England delight in horse-racing, fox-hunting and pugilism. 

Choral music is pre-eminently the forte of the Welsh 
people as a direct result of the fostering care afforded the art 
by the Eisteddfodau. The one thousand guinea cup offered 
to the best choir of not less than five hundred voices at the 
Crystal Palace, London, in 1872 and 1873 was won by 500 
Welsh people from the mining districts of South Wales. 

Dr. Thrilwall, Bishop of St. David's, says: "It is a most 
remarkable feature of the Welsh people that they have 
centered their national recreation in literature, and in music." 

England has shamefully neglected the intermediate 
and higher grades of education in Wales until recently, 
consequently the working classes have depended upon the 
Sabbath Schools and the Eisteddfodau for their education, 
but with the exception of an imperfect knowledge of the 
English language, I have no hesitation in making the 
assertion that the average working man in Wales is far 
superior in intellectual attainments to his brother in England 
or Ireland. In religious instruction and training they are 
unsurpassed anywhere, the commonest laborer discussing 
the knotty points of theology with the same facility as the 
keenest business man or lawyer. The churches in Wales 
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(according to its population) exceed in number those of any 
country on earth. The contributions toward the Bible Society 
and other Christian enterprises (of which I have statistics at 
hand) prove to be far in excess of those of any country on 
earth according to its population. The Welsh bought last 
year $11,000 worth of Bibles for their own use, although their 
population is but 1,200,000; London with her four million 
population purchased only $9,500 worth. 

Before I close, one word about the Welsh language. 
Ten years residence in Wales enabled me to completely 
master the language, and I have no hesitancy in saying that 
in the purity of its origin (being doubtless as old as the 
Greek), the abundance of its words, its pathos — as 
witnessed in its adaptability for representing every object of 
imagination and of passion — its great simplicity and 
accuracy of structure — each letter, wherever placed, 
retaining its own individual sound (excepting Y, which has 
two) — it is unsurpassed; and if the old Bardic alphabet 
characters or others could be substituted for the uncouth 
lopking double letters much more interest would be 
manifested in it than has been heretofore. Considering that 
Welsh words are to be found in almost every known 
language, I think it should be studied as one of the classical 
languages. 

CAMBRO. 


Thus began, in its second issue, one of the most popular and enduring 
features of the Times: letters to the editor. "Cambro" had the honor of writing the 
first such letter, but the second one, published later that month, set a standard for 
quality and humor that became a hallmark of Times letters, distinguishing them 
from correspondence printed by less sophisticated competitors. Sometime 
earlier in 1881 a well-read newcomer from Bodie had drifted into Los Angeles for 
a little R&R. Who he was, how long he stayed and what impact he had on the 
city is unknown except for the one indelible mark he left. 

On Christmas day he picked up a copy of that morning's edition of the 
Times and read an editorial in which Cole made it clear that he had had enough 
of the countless stray dogs that beset the community. Despite the fact that it was 
Christmas, "F. S.," for those were the initials he used, penned a long letter 
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supporting the editor's position. Christmas fell on Sunday and the Times did not 
publish on Mondays, but Tuesday morning found the letter prominently displayed 
atop column one, page one. In a style akin to that of another writer who spent 
some time in Bodie, "F. S." graphically described in this Twain-like letter an 
annoyance that had plagued the city for decades. 

{Times, Dec. 27. 1881, p. 1.} {3} 

THE DOG NUISANCE. 

A Reader's Remarks on the Canine 
Curse of Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 25, 1881. 

Ed. Times — Sir: In perusing your article in today's 
issue, demonstrating the necessity of appointing an efficient 
pound master to suppress the prevailing dog nuisance in Los 
Angeles, I was much gratified to think this pest should attract 
attention from the local pen of one of our numerous journals. 

Upon my arrival in this city, fresh from the eccentricities of 
climate displayed among the God-forsaken peaks of Bodie, 
the genial weather and glorious sunshine of Los Angeles 
presented to my weary eyes a scene of unequaled beauty; 
but alas! a "change came o'er the spirit of my dream." The 
first night of my arrival I retired to rest congratulating myself 
with the knowledge that no snow-laden zephyr could here 
disturb my peaceful slumber with discordant blast, but 
scarcely had my head touched the pillow when my ears were 
greeted with an unearthly howl, quickly taken up and re¬ 
echoed by others of a similar nature. These solo 
performances finally uniting in a general and prolonged 
chorus quickly convinced me that all the broken-voiced curs 
in California were holding a sand-lot convention under my 
window. In vain I covered my head with blankets and pillow; 
to sleep was a physical impossibility. Finally, half suffocated 
and wholly enraged, I sprung from the bed. "City of Angels, 
indeed; city of devils rather," I exclaimed, and seizing my 
forty, horse-power, double-action, link-motion, centre-fire 
liver searcher, I flung open the window and peered into the 
darkness. All was silence; the canines had "been thar" 
before; the sound of the opening window had caused a 
sudden adjournment. Resting my Smith & Wesson on the 
window sill I calmly awaited a renewal of hostilities. 

"Patience on a monument smiling at grief" was the role I 
filled for the next half hour, during which time I became 
painfully conscious that however pleasant its days may be, a 
robe de nuit was but insufficient protection against the chilly 
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influence of the Los Angeles night breeze. My perseverance 
was at length rewarded by hearing a plaintive yell, uttered 
surreptitiously as though a protest against my untimely 
interruption of festivities, followed by a serenade of the 
"whole company." "Turning her loose" with great energy, I 
speedily emptied my exterminator, and as the last shot was 
expended I heard a deep groan, followed by a death-like 
silence, only broken by the entrance of my host, shot-gun in 
one hand and a candle in the other. 

"Burglars!" he exclaimed. "Did you hit any of 'em?" 

Whilst pitying his ignorance of Bodie marksmanship, I 
modestly replied that I thought my last shot hit something; if 
not a burglar, at least one of the infernal curs which had 
prevented me from taking my wanted rest. 

"Great Caesar!" he cried. "You don't mean to say you 
were blazing away at a few dogs. When you've lived here as 
long as me you'll get used 'em; wont be able to go to sleep 
till they commence their concert. But let's go out and see 
whether your last shot did hit anything." 

"The struggling moonbeam's misty light and the 
lantern dimly burning" revealed the fact that I had killed, not 
a worthless hound, but a valuable bull calf, of imported 
stock, that my host was raising for breeding purposes. I 
draw a veil over the sequel. My host retired in wrath, 
muttering something about "Bad men, or d — d fools, from 
Bodie," whilst I crept back sadly to bed. This was the first of 
my numerous experiences with Los Angeles "purps," and 
space will not allow of my entering into details of my limited 
wardrobe during my daily walks. Only last night I had the 
doubtful pleasure of seeing the right sleeve of my best coat 
disappearing up Aliso street, propelled by a huge dog, who 
in his haste to sample the quality of my broadcloth managed 
to take a fair portion of the muscular development of my 
forearm at the same time. Last week, having business in the 
country, I endeavored to get rid of the four-footed nuisance 
by hiring a horse for the trip. Upon arriving at the bridge I 
saw a legend notifying travellers that crossing the aforesaid 
bridge with animals at a pace faster than a walk entailed a 
fine of fifty dollars. As a law-abiding citizen I checked my 
steed in order to conform to this regulation, when the 
inevitable cur put in an appearance and proceeded to give a 
trapeze performance, utilizing my horse's tail for that 
purpose, by seizing it with its teeth and swinging clear of the 
roadway. This resulted in my crossing that bridge at a walk 
of about seventy-six miles an hour. 
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These are a few of the inconveniences arising from 
this pest, and now that the press have drawn attention to it, I 
sincerely hope it will be abated. Yours, etc. 

F. S. 

Despite his optimism, the letter from "F. S." did little to diminish the canine 
problem, which continued throughout the decade. In fact, more letters to the 
Times during the 1880s berated the dog catchers for their brutal treatment of the 
city's dogs than called for extermination of the packs of strays that continued to 
hound the city. 

The dog nuisance that irritated "F. S." was but one indication that Los 
Angeles in 1881 was still a rough, frontier community more in touch with the past 
than the future. But that would quickly change in mid-decade with the great real 
estate frenzy that accompanied the city's growth from 11,183 inhabitants in 1880 
to 50,395 in 1890 and forever altered its character. By decade's end Los 
Angeles had largely shed its former image and the city emerged from the 1880s 
with the promise of the modern metropolis that it would become. 

In a city that already had two dailies, the Herald and the Express, and a 
history of failed efforts to establish several other papers, the founding of the 
Times drew only modest attention. {4} Yet in many ways the Times would 
influence development of Southern California more profoundly than the land rush 
and population growth that coincided with the paper's first decade. 

While historians have recorded the euphoria of skyrocketing real estate 
prices, mass migration from the east, the Americanization of the city and the 
growth of specific industries and institutions, life in Los Angeles in the 1880s can 
only be fully understood by examining the concerns of its citizens. For that, 
letters to the Times provide a remarkable source of information. 

The 2100-plus letters that the paper published from Dec. 4, 1881, through 
Dec. 31, 1889, offer insight into the problems of life in a city in transition. How 
did residents cope with the changes that accompanied this sudden population 
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increase? Other than an upward spiral and then a crash in land values, what 
impact did the real estate craze have on life in the 1880s? What problems 
resulted from that upheaval? What problems would have existed anyway? 

What did people think of their schools, government, police, politics, religion, the 
arts and the other factors that determined the quality of life in Los Angeles as the 
end of the century approached? What else so excited, upset or interested the 
residents that they felt compelled to write their thoughts to the editor of the city's 
newest daily in 1881, a paper that would claim to be its biggest daily by the end 
of the decade? {5} 

Other Los Angeles papers had printed letters from readers long before 
this. In his study of the city's pioneer journal, William Rice reprinted portions of 
numerous letters to the Star's editor in the 1850s and 1860s, some by 
anonymous authors, others by prominent Angelenos. (6) Howard Swan's history 
of music in Los Angeles utilized letters to the Express to demonstrate the city's 
poor response to professional concerts and dramatic presentations in the early 
1870s. {7} Stephen Longstreet, in a breezy, anecdotal look at the city, quoted 
from several letters found in unidentified Los Angeles papers prior to 1880. {8} 

Yet the idea was still novel enough for one correspondent to write to then 
editor Samuel J. Mathes in mid-April, 1882: 

Editor Times: I am exceedingly gratified at your 
liberality and fairness in giving room in your paper this 
morning to a Pasadena correspondent signed "Progress," 
and am satisfied that this discussive mode is to be the future 
system in newspaper editorialship and correspondence, and 
therefore hail you as (locally) its enlightened pioneer. . . . 

JESSE H. BUTLER {9} 

Neither histories of the Times nor the papers own records reveal who 
actually decided which letters would be printed. {10} During the brief period that 
Cole was editor he apparently performed all the editorial tasks. {11} Mathes, who 
took charge on January 1, 1882, also edited the paper alone and presumably 
selected the letters that were published. The burden of the editorship caused 
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Mathes, one of the owners of the paper, to announce to his partners a few 
months later that he would not continue in that position. {12} Fortuitously, a 
former journalist who was anxious to return to the profession and who had close 
connections with the owners of the Times happened to be available. 

On August 1, 1882, the day he assumed the editor's post, Harrison Gray 
Otis inaugurated a formal though initially infrequent column, LETTERS FROM 
THE PEOPLE, a title that was used over their letters columns at various times in 
the 'eighties by both the Herald and the Express. {13} Again, there is no record 
indicating who handled the column, but the consensus of those who have studied 
the early history of the Times is that the editorial postscripts that were frequently 
appended to the letters reflect the position and style of editor Otis. {14} Although 
the Times' editorial department grew during the decade and others may well 
have participated in supervising the column, none of the Times staff members 
who have left written accounts of the paper's early days refer in any way to the 
letters column. {15} Since Otis was absent from the paper for three months in 
1887 while facing a libel suit and was temporarily replaced as editor, at least one 
other journalist, perhaps his substitute William Spalding, had a role in editing the 
letters. {16} Within a week of the formal column's appearance reader David 
Fisher complimented the new editor for opening this avenue of expression: 

To the Editor of The Times: 

You have kindly placed a column of your newspaper 
at the service of the people — a kindness that is appreciated 
by the working men of this county. ... {17} 

During the next few years hundreds of other writers, some indeed 
"working men," utilized the column and, through their letters, brought to the 
attention of the editor and the public matters that each correspondent thought 
should be the immediate concern of all Angelenos. Many opened their letters 
with an expression of appreciation to the editor for the opportunity to bring to the 
public's attention whatever crisis they were about to explore. 
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But what was a "letter?" Casual readers might mistake the regular reports 
from Times stringers in surrounding cities and communities for letters. If the 
Times of the 'eighties had a style manual it would have noted that material 
submitted as local news items from a particular geographic area - Monrovia, for 
example - would be headed "Correspondence of the Times." The piece would 
carry the name or more commonly the initials of the writer at the end and would 
usually deal with a variety of newsy topics concerning that locality although the 
correspondent's opinions on current issues occasionally surfaced. Copy labeled 
"Correspondence of the Times" is not included. 

Nor are communications from staff writers classified as letters. During late 
1884 and early 1885 Charles Lummis, writing under the name "Lum," provided 
the paper with a series of letters written as he walked to Los Angeles from Ohio. 
But "Lum" was paid for each letter and had a job at the Times waiting for him 
when he reached Los Angeles. Contributions submitted by "Lum" and other staff 
writers were feature stories by professional journalists and not "letters from the 
people." {18} 

In the 'eighties the Times had not yet developed by-lined news articles as 
a formal journalistic feature. "Dean" wrote what looked like letters and began 
with "To the Editor of the Times" but they were in reality dispatches written by a 
journalist covering Northern California politics in 1882. Correspondence of this 
sort is also excluded from consideration. {19} 

As used here, "letters" were unpaid submissions from the public, not staff 
members or stringers, and were normally addressed, in one form or another, to 
the editor of the Times. They usually carried a signature, initials or a pseudonym 
although on rare occasions they were unsigned. As a general rule, they were 
confined to a single subject. Letters reprinted from other newspapers are not 
included in this survey. 

Two special categories of letters from readers were printed outside the 
regular letters column. For a period of time during the decade "Our Boys and 
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Girls," a column conducted by Eliza Otis, the editor's wife, carried letters by or 
about children. With minor exceptions they have also been excluded. {20} 

The second group of letters appeared infrequently in a column on farming 
in Southern California and have been included here. Most letters on agriculture, 
however, were published in the regular letters column. {21} 

Since no copies of the original letters exist it is impossible to determine to 
what extent the editor corrected spelling and syntax in the ones that were printed. 
Judged by those that found their way into the column, even average citizens had 
mastered written English to the point that pronouns nearly always agreed with 
antecedents and verbs with subjects. Rarely was a word misspelled or a 
sentence poorly constructed. 

Whether or not the letter agreed with the editorial position of the Times 
was irrelevant to the standard of English displayed by the author. Either Otis 
applied his editing skills in an unbiased manner or his readers were equally adept 
at writing regardless of their political and social views. But occasionally the 
column carried a letter with particularly glaring errors, suggesting that the editor 
may have chosen to print it, without editing, solely for the purpose of 
embarrassing the author. 

Letter from Mr. Smith, "a Lawyer." 

Pomona (Cal.), Jan. 25, 1888. — L. A. Times — Dear 
Sir: I am very sorry such a piece was put in the papers 
about this little child S. Kelly, she is a handsome little girl, 
and you have got to take that piece out of the paper and put 
it in different. I am a lawyer and there are quite a lot of our 
Pomona men who say such a piece has got to be taken out 
and that a piece shall be put in so as to make the girl happy 
only for such a piece every one would like her if she did go 
away she had cause take it out and put in a other piece if 
there is any charges I will pay you I shall see you by Friday 
or Saturday next week or the girl herself shall see you Your 
truly, 

P. C. SMITH. 


[No charges.] {22} 
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Smith's letter, assuming it to be genuine, was the rare exception. Many 
writers, however, followed standards significantly different from those of a later 
era. Common practice in spelling or grammatical construction seemingly allowed 
for frequent use of "he don't." Writers more often than not capitalized "State" 
when referring to a particular level of government, they "criticised" rather than 
"criticized," and they regularly found it necessary to begin sentences with "Now," 
as though they needed to alert the reader to an important point that was about to 
be made. 

To their credit, contributors to the column displayed a much broader 
acquaintance with history, foreign languages and literature than their modern 
counterparts. An unusually large number of letters abound in historical 
references, are spiced with foreign phrases, or contain quotations from literature 
that reflect a cultured and widely-read background. That was true of letters 
covering a broad range of subjects, not just those dealing with the arts. A Latin 
phrase was as likely to occur in a letter on impassable streets as it was in one on 
education or religion. While the quotations may not be familiar to a later 
generation, Otis did not find it necessary to explain them to his readers nor to 
translate the phrases for their benefit. 

Regardless of how well they were written, it is in their subject matter that 
the value of the letters is found. LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE provides later 
generations with an opportunity to examine the 'eighties through the thoughts of 
those who took the time to write on the issues, and trivia, of the day. The topics 
they discussed reveal a Los Angeles that was occupied with concerns that would 
still divide the city over a century later: the quality of education, crime in the 
streets, unequal justice, the leniency of certain judges, immigration, treatment of 
minorities, women's rights, health care, transit, water, the river, the miserable 
condition of the city's infrastructure and government's negative effect on the 
business climate. 

But letter writers of that decade were far more concerned with prohibition 
and temperance than most of the above interests, as judged by the volume of 
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mail. Letters on religion were outnumbered only by those on politics and the 
city's infrastructure. The "Sunday Law" and violations of it drew more letters (24) 
than the few (18) complaining about taxes. Agriculture was a more frequent 
subject than business. In 1888-89 as many letters were printed regarding 
agriculture as were written about business in the entire decade (42). Complaints 
about streets, sidewalks, roads and bridges inspired letters exceeded in number 
only by those on politics. The most frequent subjects were: 


topic 

letters 

politics/elections 

206 

streets, sidewalks, roads, bridges 

119 

religion 

117 

agriculture 

100 

railroads 

74 

sewers 

72 

ethnic groups 

70 

prohibition, saloons, high license 

66 

education 

57 

health 

57 


The following topics were each the subject of over 30 letters: animals, 
business, crime, culture, labor, local government, newspapers, transit, water and 
women's rights. Some issues drew only a very limited response: four writers 
complained about guns, six about prostitution. A survey of the letters revealed 
nearly sixty significant topics on which readers wrote to the editor. 

These statistics are based on the letters found in existing files of the 
Times and are therefore incomplete. Unfortunately, any study of the Times 
letters column in the 1880s is frustrated by major gaps in those files and by the 
difficulty of locating the letters in the paper. No complete run of the Times is held 
by any library, nor does the Times have one. Winifred Gregory's American 
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Newspapers, 1821-1936, compiled in the 1930s before papers were microfilmed, 
found no library with a complete file for the 1880s. {23} 

In the 1960s the Times was microfilmed using holdings from several 
different libraries for the 'eighties: the University of California at Berkeley, the 
Library of Congress and the California State Library, primarily. Those files were 
incomplete, missing not only individual issues but entire months as well. There is 
no film from Dec. 3, 1882, until Mar. 4, 1883, and the only film for 1884 begins in 
mid-October. 

What does exist on microfilm is occasionally marred by the poor quality of 
the microfilm and/or by the poor condition of the newspapers that the 
microfilmers had to work with. Filming of bound volumes sometimes resulted in 
illegible letters if they had been printed in a column next to the spine. That was 
limited to a relatively few letters, mostly in 1888, though an occasional letter 
elsewhere is unreadable. Furthermore, readers clipped articles from the library 
copies, leaving holes in the pages. The fold across the paper, which drew a 
complaint from one letter writer {see chapter on Press}, sometimes resulted in 
the loss of a few lines of type through flaking of the brittle paper. 

Locating letters within the paper presents another problem. They have 
never been indexed. {24} Modern scholars, as well as contemporary readers, 
had to search through the paper for them. The Times began as a four page 
sheet with much advertising, even on the front page, leaving little space for 
letters. In its first year several days might pass without any. When they were 
printed they did not appear regularly on the same page. 

Over the years the number of letters printed increased substantially, from 
at least 209 letters in 1882 {most issues in Dec., 1882, are missing} to 495 in 
1888 (national elections usually produced more letters}, then decreased to 366 in 
1889. By the latter date twelve page editions were quite common, made possible 
by the paper's financial success and the purchase of expensive new presses, 
and letters ran frequently. Even then they were located anywhere that suited the 
editor's needs, making them difficult to find. {25} 
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After Otis created a formal column for letters, readers still had to search 
through the paper to find it. Nor could they be sure that all the letters printed 
were in the column. Often they were not. Historians, having found the column 
on page two, cannot skip the rest of the paper without a risk of missing additional 
letters on subsequent pages. On rare days letters appeared on three separate 
pages of the Times, only one of which carried the formal "LETTERS" title. {26} 

Occasionally the editor printed a letter in the midst of the editorial column 
rather than with the others. {27} That was particularly true when the subject 
pricked the editor's interest to the point that he wished to comment on it more 
fully and with greater impact than he would have had in a terse editorial 
postscript at the end of a letter in the regular column. 

But most letters were printed in the LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
column. On the day the column first appeared Otis announced the rules for its 
use in a brief paragraph that ran, in one form or another, beneath the column's 
head for several years: 

LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
[Under this head the Times will print brief and well- 
written communications upon topics of current interest, the 
writers being responsible for their own opinions and 
statements.] {28} 


The text of the paragraph changed over time, as noted by this version 
from the column heading in 1886: 

LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
[This is the TIMES-MIRROR'S Public Forum. Those 
who would stand thereon must first give the editor their real 
names and be responsible for their opinions and statements. 
Cultivate brevity, clearness of style and timeliness; write 
plainly and on live topics, and use one side of the sheet only. 
Every contribution received by the editor is patiently and 
impartially considered, but we do not, of course, undertake 
to print everything sent us.] {29} 
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Early in 1887 the paragraph disappeared from the column, and on Jan. 

27, 1888, the column was renamed LETTERS TO THE TIMES, its current title. 
{30} 

Prior to creation of the formal column, letters carried descriptive heads 
and sub-heads, written by the editor. For most of the first year heads tended to 
be as lengthy as those in news articles, such as the head over the dog nuisance. 
After LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE became the official column, heads were 
shortened, usually to a single line. The editor occasionally managed to invoke a 
degree of humor while still conveying the author's subject, such as the pun in this 
head on a complaint about discriminatory railroad freight rates: 

Long and Short Howls {31} 

There were other changes over the years. Editors struggled with the 
question of appropriate style regarding the salutation at the beginning of each 
letter, changing the policy frequently in the 1880s. During the first year there 
were so many different salutations - "Ed. Times," "Editor Times," "Editor of the 
Times" and "Mr. Editor," to cite the more frequent ones - that it is likely Editors 
Cole and Mathes simply printed whatever the correspondent had written. When 
Otis inaugurated the formal column he standardized the salutation so that 
regardless of what the letter's author had written it came out "To the Editor of the 
Times." On Oct. 23, 1886, amid major changes in the makeup of the paper that 
included a pretentious policy of referring to it as The Times instead of the 
previously used "the Times," the salutation became "To the Editor of The Times." 
{32} 

Despite the instruction to cultivate brevity, correspondents wrote much 
longer letters than those printed by the paper a century later. Letters generally 
were a few column inches in length, but on "live topics" the editor allowed a great 
deal of leeway and they occasionally filled an entire column, or more. Letters on 
the outfall sewer in late 1889 far exceeded what would later be standard length 
for an op-ed piece. {33} 
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One of the great attractions of the letters column was found in the rapid 
response from other readers, with follow-up letters frequently printed the next 
morning. A letter condemning the anti-Chinese movement, datelined Pasadena, 
April 13, 1882, ran on the 14th. The following day the paper published another 
reader's detailed critique of that letter. A letter from Orange, dated May 2, 1888, 
was printed on May 3. Conceding that in a city the size of Los Angeles in the 
1880s authors could personally deliver their letters to the editor without being 
stopped by uniformed guards, it is still startling that virtually instantaneous 
responses were possible a century before the fax or e-mail. 

Some responses sparked continuing debates, involving several writers. 
"Live topics" that inspired numerous Angelenos to reply to an initial letter ranged 
from the abuse of horses and mules by transit operators to the relative merits of 
male versus female school principals. The status of working women evoked 
several responses, and women's rights in general received a major airing in the 
column as a result of the trial of Hattie Woolsteen, charged with murdering the 
prominent, married lover who had deceived her. {34} 

On occasion the editor felt compelled to end an ongoing argument. After 
a heated exchange on Catholicism, Otis interjected the following judgment: 

[We are glad of the close of this unprofitable 
discussion of a subject upon which no agreement can be 
reached within the limits of Time by the opposing parties. — 

Ed. Times.] {35} 

The editor frequently interjected his own comments at the end of a letter, 
set off by brackets and ending with a clear indication that this was an editorial 
reply, as above. When so inclined he offered factual answers to questions, 
sometimes trivial, asked in a letter: 

[To the Editor of The Times.] How did Wisconsin go 
in the late election? Which State ticket and what 
Congressmen were successful? 

GEORGE E. BURRALL. 
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[The Republican electors and the Republican State 
ticket were elected; also, eight Republican Congressmen to 
one Democratic. — Ed.] {36} 


Sometimes the editor's postscript belittled the writer's question, as 
exemplified by his reply to this brief letter on local religious history: 

To the Editor of the Times: — Sir: Can you or any of 
your readers inform me by whom, where and when was the 
first Protestant sermon preached in this county; also, when 
was the first Protestant Sabbath-school held and by whom 
organized? 

GEO. T. MANLY. {37} 


Although he printed the letter - surprisingly, on page one - Otis' answer 
reflected a rather low opinion of the question and he failed to provide the answer 
requested. In light of the importance placed by historians and antiquarians of 
Otis' own era on the historic development of the city's churches, his terse reply to 
the letter is unexpected: 

[The information herein sought should be furnished by 
any local historian of the Protestant church. — Ed. Times.] 

To his credit, Otis kept trivia to a minimum. In a slim paper there was little 
room for nonsense. Furthermore, correspondents generally had important things 
to say and provided him with more than enough material to fill a letters column. 
But even Otis knew when trivia fulfilled a need and he joined in the fun through 
his editorial replies, as in the letters regarding the beginning of the 20th century, 
a topic that would resurface in the Times a hundred years later as another 
century loomed ahead, {38} and in the frenzied effort to solve the "egg problem," 
both of which are reprinted near the end of this volume. 

Many letters were efforts by writers to correct what they considered to be 
a personal slight committed against them. In the 1880s it was common for 
papers to print scurrilous material that defamed an individual simply on the basis 
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of someone's charge. The Times frequently permitted those so maligned to rebut 
the charges through a letter to the editor, though an editorial postscript often 
showed that the editor was not convinced by the rebuttal. {39} 

In contrast to late 20th century policy limiting the frequency of letters by 
the same individuals, the Times occasionally ran correspondence from the same 
people within a few days of previous submissions. Edwin Ward even had two 
letters printed on the same day. {40} 

Few prominent residents wrote to the paper under their own names, 
though they may have used pseudonyms. Among the better-known, frequent 
correspondents were H. D. Barrows, Jesse H. Butler, Eli Fay, A. F. Kercheval, 
Abbot Kinney, J. W. Potts, L. J. Rose and J. J. Warner. {Barrows and others 
rarely used their given names, only initials.} Other well-known names - Mrs. 
Charles Ducommun, Isaias Heilman and future senator Stephen White - 
appeared infrequently. 

In addition to Barrows and the other prominent Angelenos mentioned with 
him, regular contributions to the letters column came from Ralph Hoyt, John 
Murray and "Tara." Their names became familiar to readers because of their 
frequent submissions, not because they were already known. Each of these 
writers wrote on a variety of public issues and often drew heated responses. 

But the most prolific writer of the 1880s was Frederick Moulton Shaw, 
whose letters were usually signed simply F. M. Shaw. From his first letter in 
1883 until his last in 1887 Shaw authored at least 28 letters to the Times. 
Sometimes his offerings appeared only a few days apart. His subjects ranged 
from the harbor {his letters not only supported construction of a harbor but 
included a plan for the breakwater, complete with crude diagram} to detailed 
comments on various aspects of Southern California agriculture. {41} 

Shaw was an eccentric, and his letters were recognized by 
contemporaries as such. At one point he was arrested and ordered by the court 
to a state mental hospital. Letter writers immediately vented their outrage to the 
Times, demanding that the order be rescinded. Shaw was eccentric but not 
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insane, they argued. Otis agreed and came editorially to his defense. The court 
relented. 

His final letter was typical Shaw, a visionary who no doubt amused his 
readers with a prediction that railway trains would cross canyons without bridges, 
thereby discrediting his more prophetic scenario of Southern Californians hang¬ 
gliding from the bluffs overlooking the ocean to a landing in the sea. Shaw's 
letters are discussed at length in the closing chapter of this volume. 

However most letters were not written by prominent residents, frequent 
contributors or eccentrics but by average citizens. Of the 2100-plus letters 
located in the existing files of the Times, over 500 had signatures that could 
reasonably be assumed to be the author's correct name. Several hundred others 
carried only initials and the rest either bore pseudonyms or, in about fifty 
instances, had no name attached. 

The use of pseudonyms was quite common. The Times permitted them 
although the LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE rules indicated that the true name 
had to be known to the editor. Otis editorially rebuked "Taxpayer" for submitting 
a letter, admittedly "interestin' readin,"' without attaching his real name. The 
letter remained unprinted. {42} 

Despite this admonition, not all anonymous letters were trashed: 

CA TTLE RUNNING A T LARGE. 

A correspondent, too timid to sign his name, writes to 
the Times (thereby entitling his communication to a front 
place in the waste basket) 

Despite the scolding, Otis printed the letter. {43} 

Rarely were the true names of those who wrote under pseudonyms 
revealed. "Tara," one of the better known pen names, was never identified to the 
public. Infrequently an identity might appear in a subsequent letter, as in the 
case of "Vernon," whose name was revealed by the editor as a result of an error 
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in one of the letters, and "Granite," who revealed his own identity in a second 
letter. {44} 

An examination of the pen names shows a great deal of ingenuity, 
including the use of Latin phrases or words often directly applicable to the issue 
raised in the letter. "Nuda Veritas," for example, was signed to a letter on art 
censorship. "Tenderfoot" or "Pedestrian" frequently appeared on letters about 
the poor condition of sidewalks. In the Times that tradition began with the 
original letter from "Cambro." 

The most frequent pseudonym was some form of "Citizen," used nearly 
forty times. The paper's political slant was reflected in twenty letters by 
"Republican," only eleven by "Democrat." Twice as many writers preferred 
"Justice" {15} to "Truth" {7}. "Farmer" signed four letters, "Manufacturer" but 
two. "Taxpayer" was heard from twenty-five times, but "Poor Man" wrote only 
once. "Observer" and "Subscriber" each authored nineteen letters. 

Names such as Veritas, Lex, Pro Bono Publico, Citizen, Taxpayer and 
Republican were not associated with any particular writer and an examination of 
the contents of their letters does not indicate that they were written by the same 
person. On the other hand, "Medal" wrote letters about mistreatment of animals 
and those letters are likely to have come from the same source. {45} Two letters 
by "Stranger," both about singing in church and written several years apart, were 
evidently by the same author. {46} 

Many correspondents used only the author's initials or a single letter. "H. 
D. B.," "J. H. B.," and "F. M. S." can be readily identified as letters from Barrows, 
Butler and Shaw. There is reason to believe that "J. G. D." was former 
Democratic Governor John G. Downey and that "W. E. D." was William E. Dunn, 
a founding partner of the prestigious law firm of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher. But 
letters signed "A" or "S" give no clue as to their authors. 

Nor are there records at the Times to help determine authenticity or 
authorship. Neither the histories of the Times nor the reminiscences of staff 
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members help in this matter. Regrettably, if Otis compiled a master list of the 
"real names" for each alias it has been lost. 

There is doubt about the authenticity of letters carrying pen names. Were 
they really "letters from the people" or were they concocted by the Times staff? 
Evidence exists that some letters were written in-house. Frank Wolfe, an 
editorial writer and managing editor on the Herald for several years after the turn 
of the century, at a time when the paper was owned secretly by Otis, reportedly 
claimed that Herald editors made up letters on topics that the paper wanted to 
promote, signing various names to them. {47} 

On at least two occasions in the 1880s the Times printed letters allegedly 
written to the Tribune, Otis' most bitter rival, but obviously manufactured by the 
Times staff. Otis claimed that the letters had been intercepted by the Times 
though it was apparent to readers that this was all tongue-in-cheek. {48} Several 
of the humorous answers written in response to a reader's question - if a hen and 
a half could lay an egg and a half in a day and a half, how many eggs could six 
hens lay in seven days? - appear to have been composed by Times staffers. {49} 
The query drew an amazingly large response and after running numerous 
legitimate letters with convoluted mathematical reasoning that attempted to 
answer the reader's question, Otis terminated the subject with a series of silly 
responses, only some of which were written by readers. {50} 

However, when asked if there was any indication that the Times made up 
the letters for its column, a more recent Times editor, Nick Williams, responded 
that it was not necessary to create them since they could never fabricate letters 
as funny as those from readers. Current policy rejects the use of bogus letters 
produced by the editorial staff. {51} 

Although the use of pseudonyms makes it difficult to determine the gender 
of writers, women comprised approximately 12 percent of the authors who can 
be identified by gender. Mrs. Helen A. Watson, the city's first jail matron, wrote 
on child welfare. Margaret Parker's interest was domestic labor. Emily Bennet 
penned two brilliant letters in reply to "Tara" on women's rights. {52} No other 
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women wrote more than two letters under their own names. Women's issues, 
such as domestic labor, education, suffrage or the trials of Hattie Woolsteen and 
E. J. "Lucky" Baldwin, drew numerous responses from female writers. 

Correspondents rarely gave any indication of their age or occupation, 
though some writing on labor or business matters identified themselves as 
painters, carpenters or proprietors of specific businesses. The largest single 
occupation indicated was some form of agriculturalist: farmer, rancher, grower. 

Otis printed only a small number of letters from Hispanics and African 
Americans, as indicated by the names or letter content, but there is no reason to 
believe that he rejected letters on the basis of ethnicity. Of the four letters signed 
"A Chinaman" only one writer actually claimed to be of Chinese descent and the 
letter's content suggests it could have been written by someone in the anti- 
Chinese movement. Letters written on foreign policy or international matters hint 
at English, French, German, Irish, Russian or Welsh ancestry for their authors. 
"Tara," one of the finest writers of the decade, identified himself as an Irish 
Catholic workingman. {53} 

Considering the hostility that later developed between Otis and labor- 
socialist elements, whereby Otis came to symbolize the anti-radical movement in 
Los Angeles and was the city's leading opponent of union labor, the Times 
devoted a surprising amount of newsprint to letters from union men or radicals. 
He initially supported, through the printing of favorable letters and articles, such 
projects and movements as the American socialist colony at Topolobampo, 
Mexico, the local cooperative farm colony at Clearwater and Edward Bellamy's 
Nationalist movement. He also published several persuasive letters in defense 
of the Haymarket anarchists at the time of their execution despite his outspoken 
condemnation of the anarchists. {54} In addition, several individuals who would 
later become prominent in socialist and labor circles contributed letters, 
unchallenged by editorial replies, to the Times: trade unionist Arthur Vinette, 
wealthy socialist congressional candidate H. Gaylord Wilshire and Abbot Kinney. 
{55} 
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While a majority of the letters on unions that the Times printed were 
decidedly hostile to organized labor, until his troubles with the printers' union 
developed into a heated conflict in the 1890s he frequently published pro-union 
correspondence. Letters from construction workers, an especially important part 
of the labor force during the boom decade, defended with well-stated arguments 
the integrity of workingmen and the cause of union labor. {56} 

Closely related to the union question was the debate over Chinese 
exclusion. Otis supported the use of Chinese labor, and following his 
appointment as editor in August, 1882, the anti-Chinese letters, which had 
previously appeared frequently, disappeared. None are found in the existing files 
of the Times in 1883 or 1884, and only one in 1885. When the issue became a 
political concern in 1886, Otis printed over two dozen letters, about evenly 
divided on the subject. Despite the fact that in the next three years the total 
number of letters to the Times far exceeded those from 1881-1886, only six 
letters on the anti-Chinese question appeared in 1887-1889 although the issue 
remained one of great interest in California. For letters on the Chinese issue and 
on the subjects discussed in the following paragraphs, see specific chapters in 
this volume. 

The concern about labor was in part related to economic and social 
changes brought on by the boom of the 'eighties, a subject on the minds of many 
residents if the number of letters is any indication. Throughout the decade they 
wrote about problems of infrastructure: muddy streets and the need to pave 
them, the lack of sidewalks, barriers on both sidewalks and streets brought about 
by constant construction, and transit problems. With a burgeoning population, 
the disposal of the city's sewage drew more letters and column inches in 1889 
than any other single subject in any year during the decade. 

Many criticisms and suggestions came from newcomers to Los Angeles. 
Letters frequently began with the notation that the writer was a "stranger," or only 
in town a short time. They compared conditions in Los Angeles with the Eastern 
or Midwestern cities the recent arrivals were familiar with. In general, when it 
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came to "the way it was done where I lived before" Los Angeles did not compare 
favorably. 

Despite the serious nature of problems caused by the city's rapid growth, 
frustrated citizens managed to find humor in their dilemma. That ability was 
illustrated by this letter, written in response to street grading by developers in the 
hills west of downtown that had left adjacent property owners on bluffs without 
access to the street: 

[To the Editor of The Times.] Will The Times please 
inform the property-holders of Bellevue avenue, between 
Montreal street and Beaudry avenue, whether or not we will 
be obliged to pay taxes this year? As we cannot get to our 
property without the use of a balloon, we ought to be exempt 
from taxes. 

Property-Owner {57} 

Surprisingly, there were relatively few letters about the real estate craze. 

A few complained about unscrupulous speculators, and others were bothered by 
falling property values near the end of the decade, but for the most part the 
letters did not depict a frenzied market for land, even at the peak of the boom. 
Writers were more concerned about railroads, development of manufacturing and 
other ways to enhance the economic base. 

Despite the rapid growth of the city in the mid-1880s, agriculture remained 
the most important economic concern of letter writers, reflecting its importance to 
Los Angeles in that decade. Farmers wrote about opening or maintaining 
markets outside California. They debated the wisdom of poultry production in 
Southern California and the cause of low prices for California wines. Many 
letters offered advice regarding the profitability of a particular crop or farm 
animal. 

But overshadowing all else was the constant worry about various farm 
pests and diseases, particularly those that endangered the citrus crop. Letter 
after letter dealt with white scale, a disease that threatened to destroy the citrus 
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industry in the 1880s and was that century's counterpart to the Mediterranean 
fruit fly of a later era. 

Economic matters were not the only concerns of Angelenos in the 
'eighties. The decade witnessed efforts to transform the rowdy western town into 
a cultured city, or, as pioneer Horace Bell put it, to demonstrate that this was "a 
people and city emerging from an age of barbarism and entering upon an era of 
Christian civilization and good government." {58} Letters regarding concerts and 
art exhibits commented on the poor manners of those in attendance, a large 
number of whom apparently lacked the social graces expected at cultural events, 
and on persistent efforts to censor artistic displays, whether in galleries, public 
buildings or on the street. 

The attitudes that would produce art censorship also emerged in a civic 
concern about gambling, prostitution, saloons and other vices. The Sunday Law 
was an issue for letter writers throughout the decade: either passing a restrictive 
law or enforcing it when passed. They also condemned the police for allowing 
gambling and prostitution to continue in violation of the law. When periodic raids 
were made to close down bawdy houses on Los Angeles and Buena Vista 
Streets, writers protested that the efforts were too limited or that the police 
selectively prosecuted specific ethnicities. 

The great interest in moral issues equated with the emphasis placed on 
religion by correspondents. This was an age when religious sectarianism was on 
a par with political partisanship, and the 'eighties were marked by the emergence 
of a Protestant majority, with its attendant late 19th century values, in the city. As 
a result, on-going exchanges between Catholics and Protestants permeated the 
letters column throughout the decade, and Protestants debated each other on 
various issues. Faith healers and evangelists were fair game, while writers 
frequently questioned the moral values of specific clergymen. 

Most political letters were of little lasting interest, concerned only with the 
current election. As a staunchly Republican paper, especially under Otis, the 
Times often carried letters endorsing the presidential candidates of the Grand 
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Old Party and knocking Democratic hopefuls. The most significant political letter 
published by the Times in the 1880s was the so-called Murchison Letter, which is 
credited with an important role in the defeat of Grover Cleveland in 1888. That 
letter, however, was not a letter to the editor although Otis was the first to print 
both it and the British minister's damaging reply supporting Cleveland's election. 
{59} 

By the end of the 1880s the letters column was entrenched as a 
permanent feature of the Times, a position it continued to hold. That the letters 
had any great influence in determining municipal policy in that decade is 
impossible to demonstrate. That they alerted the community and civic leaders to 
specific problems that were subsequently corrected is evident, however, as in the 
case of the street numbering system that was adopted in the 1880s. {60} The 
carefully reasoned, frequently biting, often humorous letters of Times readers 
helped the residents of Los Angeles sort out the pros and cons on issues large 
and small. Even Editor Otis, on rare occasion, changed his mind upon reading 
contributions from his subscribers, as shall be seen in the exchange regarding 
the beginning of the 20th century. More importantly, the letters offer residents of 
a later era greater insight into life in Los Angeles in the 1880s. 

Over a century after its establishment the letters editor would receive in a 
month more correspondence than was published in the entire decade of the 
1880s. {61} In addition to letters printed on the editorial page, which is the direct 
descendant of the original column, correspondence from readers appears in at 
least half a dozen different sections of the paper and in several regional editions, 
though not on a daily basis. Time has not mellowed them. The letters still 
maintain the brilliant, piercing style set forth by that dog-bitten arrival from Bodie 
in 1881 and by his contemporaries during a decade when so many 
characteristics of the city's future took shape, including the public forum in what 
would become the city's leading daily. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Times, Dec. 4, 1881, p. 2. Cole's partner in publication of the Times was Thomas 
Gardiner, who withdrew from the venture very quickly. 

2. No paper was printed on Dec. 5, a Monday. For several years the Times only 
published six days a week, Tuesday through Sunday. While "Cambro's" identity is 
unknown, among the handful of Welsh living in Los Angeles was George Butler 
Griffin, a reporter on the Express, who had arrived in the city earlier that year. 

3. The letter, as reprinted here, is exactly as it was published in the Times, including 
grammatical errors. No other letter by "F. S." appeared in the 1880s and the author 
remains unidentified. Existing Bodie records provide no clue to his identity. 
However, on Dec. 15, 1881, p. 3, under the heading "A Bodie Journalist," the editor 
humorously recounts a recent visit to the Times office by a former, unnamed Bodie 
newspaper publisher-editor. Two former Bodie journalists, neither of whom had the 
correct initials, came to Los Angeles in 1884 and worked on the Tribune toward the 
end of that decade: Henry Z. Osborne and Edward R. Cleveland. 

4. Both the Herald and the Express dated from the early 1870s. By 1881 the Daily 
News, the city's pioneer daily, and the Star, the second daily, had ceased 
publication. 

5. As early as July 16, 1882, p. 2, the Times claimed to have the largest circulation of 
any Southern California daily, but it gave no figures. Actually, circulation figures for 
the city's papers in the 1880s are questionable at best. During its brief existence in 
the latter part of the decade the Tribune, published by H. H. Boyce, a former partner 
with Harrison Gray Otis at the Times, boasted that his paper had a larger circulation 
than the Times. The Times reported a circulation of 7177 daily for the twelve 
months ending Sept. 30, 1888. Times, Jan. 22, 1889, p. 4. 

6. William B. Rice, The Los Angeles Star, 1851 -1864 (1947), pp. 28, 30, 75, 95, 103, 
131, 150, 175, 185, 222, 250. 

7. Howard Swan, Music in the Southwest, 1825-1950 (1952), pp. 127-128. 

8. Stephen Longstreet, All-Star Cast (1977), pp. 87, 130, 366. 
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9. Times, April 15, 1882, p. 3. Mathes assumed editorial control on January 1, 1882, 
when Cole, plagued by financial losses, turned over ownership of the paper to 
Mathes and several other printers who had been doing the press work for the 
Times. They were already publishing the weekly Mirror. Cole and his former 
partner Gardiner reentered the Los Angeles newspaper field later in 1882 with the 
short-lived daily Telegram. Cole also briefly edited the Tribune. 

10. For histories of the Times see Marshall Berges, Life and Times of Los Angeles 
(1984); Robert Gottlieb, Thinking Big (1977); Richard Miller, "Otis and His Times," 
Ph. D. Dissertation, U. of Calif., Berkeley, (1961). In addition, an unpublished 
manuscript by former Times associate editor James Bassett, on which Berges' book 
was based, is preserved in the History Center at the Times. W. Stanley Gordon, 
also a former Times staff member and one-time west coast editor of Look magazine, 
produced a "Chronology of the Times," covering 1881 to 1970, as background for 
Bassett's book. A copy of Gordon's excellent manuscript, by far superior to and 
much more in depth than the official chronology the paper published in 1992, is at 
the Huntington Library. 

11. The only detailed comment on the editorial staff of the Times while Cole was editor 
was a humorous paragraph printed in the paper on Dec. 18, 1881, p. 3: "A good 
deal of curiosity is being manifested on the streets as to the constituency of the 
editorial staff of the Times. As far as can be ascertained the literary force of this 
paper is composed of the following named newspaper meteors: Jesse Yarnell, 
temperance editor; T. J. Caystile, political editor; S. J. Mathes, religious editor; J. R. 
Brierly, real estate editor; J. Davies, general scavenger; and C. Y. Benjamin, boss of 
the devils. Besides the foregoing, there are two other geniuses connected with the 
paper: N. Cole, Jr., and W. G. Miller. These last named gentlemen do all the 
loafing, take all the cussing, receive all the thrashings and drink all the whisky for 
the concern." 

12. For Mathes role as editor after January 1, 1882, see Miller, pp. 89-90, and Times, 
Dec. 4, 1921, special anniversary section. 

13. Otis became a part-owner of the paper as well as editor. Eventually he and Col, 
Henry Boyce became co-owners of the paper, and in 1886 Otis bought out Boyce. 
Contrary to popular opinion, he was not the sole owner of the paper. Small 
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numbers of shares were held by others. For "Letters From The People" columns 
see Herald, Jan. 6, 1886, p. 6 and Express, Jan. 12, 1888, p. 2. 

14. Richard Miller believes that Otis, and perhaps his wife Eliza, handled the letters 
column. Miller, letter to author, April 27, 1995. That view is shared by Dan Lewis, 
who was director of the paper's History Center, in a letter to the author, April 28, 
1995. In a telephone conversation with the author, April 26, 1995, Larry Dietz, 
whose history of the Times awaits publication, assumed that Otis selected the 
letters and wrote most of the editorial replies to them. Gordon, in a letter to the 
author, May 3, 1993, suggests that Leroy Mosher, who joined the Times in 1887, 
may have written editorial replies. "Otis must have answered some, of course, but I 
would guess that Mosher and/or {Charles} Lummis wrote the best ones. Mosher 
had the liveliest wit of anybody on the editorial staff in the 1880s." 

15. A Times fortieth anniversary issue in 1921 contains a wealth of information on the 
early days of the paper since several members of the editorial staff from the 1880s 
were still living and contributed reminiscences to the publication. None of them, 
however, mention that they had any connection with the letters column. See articles 
by Harry E. Brook, Charles Lummis, S. J. Mathes and William A. Spalding in Times, 
Dec. 4, 1921, special anniversary section. Founding editor Cole, who had a 
succcessful business career after leaving the paper, was still living in Los Angeles at 
the time but did not contribute a reminiscence to the edition. He died a few days 
later. 

16. The Times, May 15, 1887, p. 4, reported that Otis left the paper and then 
announced on Aug. 18, 1887, p. 4 that he had returned to his post as editor. 

17. Times, Aug. 8, 1882, p. 4. 

18. Charles Lummis received five dollars for each letter he submitted to the Times 
during his cross-country hike from Ohio to California in 1884-85. Turbese L. Fiske 
and Keith Lummis, Charles F. Lummis (1975), p. 16. See also James Byrkit, Letters 
from the Southwest (1989). 

19. See Dean's "letters" in Times: Aug. 12, 1882, p. 2; Aug. 16, 1882, p. 2; Aug. 17, 
1882, p. 2; Sept. 15, 1882, p. 2; Sept. 16, 1882, p. 2. 

20. Gordon, "Chronology" entry for July 3, 1887, p. 4, cited Eliza Otis as the staff 
member who wrote "Our Boys and Girls," the children's column. In addition she also 
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wrote a column entitled "The Saunterer," and under the name "Susan Sunshine" 
one called "Woman and Home." See Times, Dec. 4, 1921, anniversary section, 
regarding Eliza Otis' role at the Times. For an example of the children's letters, see 
Times, Jan. 7, 1889, p. 7. 

21. See Times, Dec. 13, 1889, p. 5, for an example of the farm column. 

22. Times, Jan. 26, 1888, p. 6. 

23. For purposes of this study the author utilized the microfilm of the Times due to the 
unavailability of the original newspapers. A few copies of the Mirror, a weekly 
issued by the publishers of the Times, are on the microfilm, having been filed with 
the Times. Since the Mirror was considered to be the weekly edition of the Times 
and since letters to one paper occasionally referred to articles or letters in the other, 
letters to the Mirror are included in this study. For library holdings of the Times in 
the late 1930s, see Winifred Gregory, American Newspapers, 1821-1936 (1937), p. 
39. 24. At some point the news articles, but not the letters, were indexed on cards, 
some handwritten, others typed. The index has been microfilmed, but the poor 
quality of the film, combined with the illegibility of the handwriting and the selective 
nature of the indexing, greatly reduces its value for the late 19th century. Several 
sources at the Times report that the cards were subsequently destroyed. 

25. Richard Miller, letter to author, April 21, 1996, suggests that dispersal of the letters 
throughout the paper might mean that Otis used them as cheap filler since they 
were free while the commercial Associated Press wire service cost him money. 

26. On July 16, 1889, letters appeared on pp. 4, 5 and 6, and on July 27, 1889, on pp. 

3, 4 and 5. 

27. Times, Feb. 21, 1887, p. 4. 

28. The first LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE column appeared on Aug. 1, 1882, p. 3. 

29. Times, Oct. 16, 1886, p. 2. Perhaps Otis' insistence that writers "use one side of the 
sheet only" resulted from receiving too many letters such as the one that 
accompanied this editorial postscript, found below a feisty letter about music critics 
on Nov. 24, 1883, p. 3: Let the writer of the above sail right in as a musical cricket 
and polish off the amateurs.... He writes well (on both sides of the sheet)....One can 
appreciate an editor's desire to have all copy on one side of the paper to facilitate 
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editing. The process was made more difficult since most letters were handwritten. 
Typewriters were still a rarity in Los Angeles in the early 1880s. On one occasion 
Otis responded to a demand for a correction by explaining that an error in editing a 
letter had been the result of the correspondent's poor handwriting. 

30. On Jan. 25, 1888, the letters column carried the title "The Popular Voice" as Otis 
experimented with a new title. 31. Times, April 20, 1887, p. 9. 

32. Although it borders on trivia, the decision by Otis to refer to his paper in mid¬ 
sentence references as The Times, instead of "the Times," is an interesting story 
worthy of further study. With minor exceptions the paper had always referred to 
itself in mid-sentence references as "the Times" until Oct. 23, 1886. Then, at the 
beginning of a fierce competition with H. H. Boyce, his former co-owner of the Times 
and at that time the editor-publisher of the newly founded Tribune, Otis made major 
changes in the make-up of the Times and announced them with great fanfare on 
Oct. 23, the day they were inaugurated. One change occurred silently, however, 
without announcement. That was the change in how the paper would be referred to 
in editorials, news articles and in the salutations on letters to the editor. Without 
comment, the paper was now The Times. Rival papers have ignored Otis' alteration 
and continue to call the paper "the Times." Otis probably made that particular 
change because Boyce already referred to his new daily as The Tribune. A decade 
earlier the New York Times had made a similar change amid major alterations of its 
format, yet it, too, did not call attention to the fact that it had adopted The Times as 
mid-sentence style. Gordon, who was at the Los Angeles Times from 1927 until 
1942, remembers that when he began work there he was instructed that his 
employer was The Times, "with the first't' capitalized as a symbol of the pre¬ 
eminence of our newspaper." Letter to author, Aug. 18, 1995. 

33. Typical of the lengthy letters on sewage was one by "Engineer," July 31, 1889, p. 6, 
which covered one and a half columns. An even longer, unsigned letter ran on July 
24, 1889, p. 2, occupying two and one-half columns. 

34. For the Woolsteen case letters see the Times almost daily from April 13, 1888 
through April 19, 1888, all on p. 3. 

35. Times, Aug. 20, 1885, p. 2. 

36. Times, Nov. 20, 1888, p. 5. 
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37. Times, June 24, 1883, p. 1. 

38. Times, Calendar Section, letters column, Feb. 11, 1995 and Feb. 18, 1995. 

39. Times, Nov. 3, 1888, p. 6. A good example of the editor's frequently testy replies to 
"corrections" is found on May 7, 1888, p. 3. 

40. The two letters by Edwin Ward ran on Sept. 2, 1885, p. 2. 

41. Times, Dec. 4, 1885, p. 2, Mar. 14, 1886, p. 5, and May 11, 1887, p. 10. Harris 
Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern California, 4th ed., (1984), pp. 610-611. The 
Star, too, had its eccentric letter writer. William Money of San Gabriel was a 
frequent contributor to that paper, attacking clerics and the church. Rice described 
him as "a zealot," the paper's "most eccentric contributor." Rice, pp. 78, 131. 

42. Times, Oct. 23, 1889, p. 4. See also Sept. 4, 1888, p. 4, where Otis scolds 
"W.C.T.U." for submitting two letters without including her name. 

43. Times, Oct. 4, 1883, p. 3. 

44. Times, June 27, 1888, p. 3; May 22, 1889, p. 5. 

45. Times, Dec. 13, 1884, p. 3; May 22, 1886, p. 2. 

46. Times, Aug. 23, 1883, p. 2; July 16, 1889, p. 6. 

47. Grace Stimson, author of History of the Los Angeles Labor Movement to 1911 
(1955) interviewed Wolfe for her book on Feb. 15, 1952 and shortly thereafter 
relayed to the current author Wolfe's comment about manufacturing letters to the 
editor. Otis himself, in an editorial postscript, suggested that editors made up 
letters, or at least rewrote them. In a letter to the Times a reader had charged that 
Jerry lllich could not have written a letter attributed to him in the Express because 
he was illiterate. In his reply, Times, June 10, 1885, p. 4, Otis wrote: 

Jerry's able epistle to the Expressians bears ear-marks of 
having been written in the Express office, or laboriously edited by 
the editorial gopher who is constitutionally and chronically "hard 
up” for a little cheap capital against the Times. 

48. For an example of the letters allegedly written to the Tribune, see Times, Feb. 26, 
1888, p. 2. Rice noted what purported to be a group of letters in the English section 
of El Clamor Publico, a Spanish-language paper published in Los Angeles in the 
1850s, that obviously were products of editor John Wheeler. Rice, p. 133. 
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49. The original "egg puzzle" letter appeared on April 30, 1888, p. 3. Other letters 
followed on May 2, 1888, p. 6; May 3, 1888, p. 3; May 4, 1888, p. 3. 

50. Times, May 7, 1888, p. 3. 

51. Gordon, letter to author, May 3, 1993, is the source of the Nick Williams comment. 
Gordon writes: "When I was on The Times (1927-42) they were careful to keep 
letters legitimate." Mary Cox, current editor of the editorial page letters column, in a 
letter to the author, June 15, 1995, states: "I've never worked at a newspaper where 
making up letters to the editor was condoned." 

52. For examples see Times, May 22, 1888, p. 3 (Watson); April 7, 1887, p. 3 (Parker); 
Jan. 23, 1888, p. 3 (Bennet). 

53. The only information regarding Tara's background is found on May 4, 1888, p. 3, 
and April 1, 1888, p. 3. His letters ran only in 1888. 

54. For examples of favorable letters or news articles see Times, Feb. 1, 1887, p. 2, for 
a reprint of a New York Sun letter enthusiastic about the Topolobampo colony; for 
Clearwater, see favorable news article on Jan. 1, 1887, p. 10; for Bellamy's 
Nationalists, see letter Oct. 7, 1889, p. 3. For an interesting exchange between Otis 
and a defender of the anarchists, see Times, Feb. 5, 1888, p. 10. 

55. For letters see Times, Mar. 12, 1885, p. 4 (Vinette); Dec. 27, 1889, p. 3 (Wilshire); 
July 2, 1889, p. 6 (Kinney). 

56. For an example of a pro-union letter, see Times, Jan. 27, 1888, p. 3. 

57. Times, July 15, 1887, p. 6. 

58. Times, June 29, 1882, p. 3. 

59. Otis' part in publicizing the British minister's reply to "Murchison" is well known. For 
the first appearance of the letter see Times, Oct. 21, 1888, p. 4. 

60. In 1883 the city council approved a system that numbered buildings in the first block 
from 1-99, the second block beginning with 101. A vigilant reader won the editor's 
support for an alternate system, the one now in existence, that starts the numbering 
at 101. See Times, May 12,1883, p. 4 for letter and for favorable comment in the 
editorial column. The council soon reversed itself and opted for the present system, 
although a subsequent letter indicated that property owners were inconsistent in 
applying the numbers to their buildings. See Times, Sept. 23, 1883, p. 3. 
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61. Cox, letter, June 15, 1995. While the number of letters received by the Times varies 
greatly, they averaged 1000-1200 per week in 1995. No statistics exist regarding 
the number of unpublished letters received by the Times in the 1880s 
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LOS ANGELES IN 1881 


{Times, Dec. 4, 1891, p. 1} 

AS IT WAS. 

What Los Angeles Looked Like in the Year 1881 

A quiet, slow-moving, half-way frontier town was Los 
Angeles early in 1881. The census of the previous year had 
given it a population of 11,311, and it had certainly not 
increased since then, for there was quite an exodus to 
Arizona, which territory had been brought into prominence 
by the discovery of the Tombstone mines and the extension 
eastward of the Southern Pacific railroad, then fast 
approaching a junction with the eastern lines. Tucson, the 
other old pueblo on the Santa Cruz, had a population of 
6994, and was booming, while Los Angeles was decidedly 
dull. Hundreds were endeavoring to dispose of their 
property here at any price in order to go and make their 
fortunes in the mining country. Arizona was largely settled 
up at that time with Los Angeles people. The fortunate ones 
were those who were unable to sell their property here, 
although they did not see it in that light. You could have 
exchanged property in Los Angeles for property in Tucson 
on even terms then, while today fifty feet on Congress street, 
Tucson, would scarcely bring enough to pay one year's 
taxes on fifty feet of Spring street property, for Los Angeles 
now has a population of over 55,000, while Tucson has only 
about 5500. Most of the wanderers have come back home, 
like the Prodigal Son, convinced that irrigation ditches are 
safer to base estimates of wealth upon than are holes in the 
ground. 

As the year wore on the Southern Pacific effected a 
junction at Deming, giving Los Angeles a direct through line 
to the East, shorter and with much easier grades than that 
from San Francisco. The mining business in Arizona also 
brought many thousands of dollars to Los Angeles, whence 
most of the supplies for that Territory were drawn, as they 
are to a great extent now. This instilled a little life into the 
drowsy pueblo, and by the beginning of December, when the 
first number of The Times appeared, there was a perceptible 
improvement in business. In its second issue The Times 
noticed that rooms and houses were all taken, and that 
stores were engaged as soon as the corner-stone was built, 
and old settlers were expressing the belief that "Los Angeles 
never had a brighter future before it than now." On the 24th 
of that month a leading editorial was published on "The Need 
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of Manufactories," in the course of which the rapid 
development of business resources of the city was referred 
to. The article continued: 

“General business has been so prosperous, the 
demand for our produce in Arizona and New Mexico has 
been so active, the opportunities for successful speculation 
in land have offered so many inducements to the capitalist, 
and money has commanded such a high premium for safe 
investments on real estate and personal securities that but 
few of our citizens have given thought to the more important 
considerations of inaugurating manufacturing ventures in 
Los Angeles. It cannot be denied but that the City of Angels 
is now enjoying a season of business prosperity almost 
without parallel in her history. Every merchant and 
commercial enterprise of any importance is accomplishing 
wonders in the way of business success. The city is 
increasing rapidly in the way of population and influence, 
and is speedily assuming all the attributes of metropolitan 
existence. Still, in the minds of certain people, there is a 
doubt as to the permanency of this prosperity. Some people 
naturally regard it as only a boom, and with a decline in the 
demand for our produce, or with the evil of a dry season to 
curtail our harvests, they reasonably expect a corresponding 
falling off in the volume of our business, in the number of 
new buildings, in the amount of real estate transactions and 
in the immigration to our city and county. While we are 
sanguine enough to doubt that either of the causes 
enumerated would produce general disaster in business and 
financial circles, as some think, still we believe that Los 
Angeles should begin to consider measures that would tend 
to avert any such direct calamities. There should be some 
balance wheel that will prevent seasons of booms and 
depressions, and will create a steady and certain condition 
of business prosperity. That balance wheel is undoubtedly 
manufactures. ” 

In the light of events that have transpired it is amusing 
to read of the dire forebodings as to the effect of a reaction 
from the "boom" then prevailing. What an innocent little 
boomlet it was! The croaker was evidently here in 1881, 
with his mouldy maunderings about dry seasons and 
overproduction. He is here yet, although irrigation has made 
us to a great extent independent of dry seasons, and the 
markets of the world yet clamor for our products. The 
remarks about factories are, however, still pertinent, 
although we have established scores of manufacturing 
enterprises during the past ten years. 
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It must not be supposed, from the reference to the 
wonderful business done, that stores were carrying on a 
business then that bore any sort of comparison to that of 
today. In December, 1881, a peddler went into one of the 
leading dry goods stores of the city and selected seven 
pieces of prints which he wanted to buy. The proprietors 
complained that this would deplete their stock of those 
goods, and persuaded him to take only half a piece of each! 
The Los Angeles retail merchant princes of today were yet in 
embryo in 1881. 

The change in the appearance of Los Angeles during 
the past ten years has been so remarkable that persons who 
visited then and who return now can scarcely recognize it as 
the same city. In 1881 the Spanish quarter, with its low, 
one-story adobe houses, was still an important part of the 
city, and adobe houses and stores were numerous 
elsewhere. The residences were nearly all of the cottage 
order, and few business buildings rose above two stories. 
The only blocks of importance were those named after 
Baker, Temple and Downey, the first named being really the 
only building in the city of any architectural pretensions. In 
the last-named was located the office of this paper. 

Much business yet clustered about the Plaza, around 
the little park in the center of which was a handsome row of 
well-trimmed cypress trees. The business center was then 
at the Temple Block, the business quarter being bounded on 
the north by the Plaza and on the south by First street. 

Where the Nadeau Hotel now stands was a German butcher 
shop, in an adobe building back of which was a horse corral 
and hay yard. Adjoining on Spring street on the south was a 
planing mill. Spring street, south of First, had more bare lots 
than residences and no stores, for business had not then 
begun to move so far south. Property on Spring street, 
between First and Second, was sold at $150 a foot, which 
was considered a very high price. At two other corners of 
First and Spring were a saloon and a coal-yard. The Wilcox 
Block on North Spring, where Jevne's grocery now is, was 
the only good business building on Spring street. Where the 
Phillips Block now stands was an old one-story adobe 
building used as a city jail. 

On First street there was no business east of Los 
Angeles street, the road being very bad. Los Angeles street 
was then, as now, the principal wholesale business street. 
Main street was then the leading residence street. I. W. 
Heilman, Gov. Downey and John Jones had fair residences 
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there. On Broadway — then Fort street — were a few 
cottages. There were a few scattering residences out to the 
west as far as Pearl street. Even at that time Figueroa was 
considered a fine residence street, there being residences 
here and there as far south as Adams street, and on the 
latter street a number of houses had been built around the 
Longstreet tract, of a character that was then considered 
superior. The houses on other streets in the neighborhood 
were mostly shanties. Below Eighth street most of the town 
was planted in barley. Acreage in the Morris Vineyard tract, 
between Pico and Washington, near Main, was offered at 
$900. 

Up Temple street, near Bunker Flill avenue, was a 
deep cut. Here an old frame and muslin building, called the 
Pavilion, stood almost alone. There were scarcely any 
buildings on the hills west of Bunker Hill avenue. Lots were 
offered this side of the hill at $100 apiece, without finding 
many buyers. Second street, west of Hill, was nothing but a 
wagon track. Beaudry was trying to supply the hills with 
water, which he succeeded in doing after a time. 

East of Main, both north and south at First street, 
there was quite a settlement of small buildings. Mrs. 
Woodworth's residence, at the corner of San Pedro and 
Second, was then a stylish place. Orchards and vineyards, 
on patches of from two to ten acres, covered much of this 
section. 

The only bridge in the city in December, 1881, was 
that atAliso street {Aliso Road - Ed.}, the Downey avenue 
bridge having been built very shortly afterward. East Los 
Angeles was a small settlement, consisting chiefly of 
Downey avenue, then recently laid out. Lots on the avenue 
were valued at about $100 apiece, and one grocery man was 
slowly starving to death. On Boyle Heights there were half a 
dozen houses, chief among which were the residences of 
Cummings, Hollenbeck and W. H. Workman. Where the 
Cummings Hotel now stands a Spaniard kept a little flour 
and plenty of whisky. Teams stopped there as the "last 
chance" this side of Downey. 

The Pico House and St. Elmo — then called the 
Lafayette House — were the principal hotels. There were no 
paved streets in the city, which during the rainy season, 
were in a horrible condition, horses and vehicles often 
sinking knee-deep into the foul-smelling mixture of black 
mud and offal, which was churned by the vehicles and hoofs 
into the consistency of a sticky paste. The "sidewalks" were 
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little better in most places, consisting mostly of gravel, which 
after a long rain got so mixed with the soil that you could not 
tell one from the other. This state of affairs continued to 
prevail, even on Main and First streets, until 1887, when a 
serious attempt was begun to pave the city. 

The show places of those days were the home of O. 
W. Childs on Main street and the Wolfskill orange orchard. 
The street-car system was confined to a single horse 
railroad, running every twenty minutes from the San 
Fernando depot to Washington Gardens. {Other records 
indicate several lines operated in 1881 - Ed.} The railroads 
were the Southern Pacific to San Francisco, and its lines to 
Santa Monica, San Pedro and Santa Ana. 

The leading agricultural industry was the raising of 
sheep and cattle. Immense bands of sheep kept the hills 
bare of herbage. The great complaint throughout the 
country was that there was "no water." Since then bountiful 
streams have been connected on the plains from mountain 
canons and tunnels, and more is constantly being 
developed, yet some people complain that this is a waterless 
region. Los Angeles was the center of what orange-growing 
business there was. The Times of that year claimed that 
there were 256,135 orange trees growing within a few miles 
of the city. The Wolfskill orange orchard, where the Arcade 
depot now stands, was famous all over the country. Some 
of the orange trees, forty years old, are still standing in the 
home place of Mrs. Wolfskill near the depot. 

The climatic and other attractions of Southern 
California had been made widely known in 1872 by Charles 
Nordhoff, and quite a number of Easterners began to visit 
and winter here. The stream was, however, a tiny one 
compared with that at present. There were no special 
arrangements made for the comfort of visitors. The Nadeau, 
the Westminster, the Raymond, the Arcadia and the 
Coronado hotels had not then been thought of. 

They were crying for a Federal building in December, 
1881. The cry still goes up. State division was talked of a 
little even then and "Los Angeles" was suggested as a good 
name for the baby, which had not yet been born. The City 
Council was urged to have the houses numbered. A 
reduction in fruit rates to the East had just been secured. 
Several more reductions have since been given and the end 
is not yet. The city library boasted of from seventy-five to 
eighty visitors every evening, and that 900 books had been 
given out during the previous month. As many as that are 
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sometimes issued in a day now. The Chamber of 
Commerce was considering the obtaining of an appropriation 
of $200,000 from Congress for the improvement of 
Wilmington harbor. This and a good deal more has since 
been secured, but the appetite of Wilmington harbor grows 
with the getting, and it now asks for millions where it then 
wanted hundreds of thousands. But then, its business has 
increased in the same proportion. There were 1924 pupils 
enrolled in the public schools of the city in 1881. The city 
assessments amounted to $7,627,632, and the tax levy to 
$75,749. It takes a good deal more to make the municipal 
mare go now-a-days. The Times was saying it "would like to 
see" a first-class theater, a fire-alarm system, streets and 
sidewalks repaired, and a paper with larger circulation than 
The Times. We have two first-class theaters, a fire-alarm 
system and excellent streets and sidewalks, but the paper 
with a larger circulation than The Times is not yet here. 

Pasadena — then still generally known as the 
"Indiana Colony" — consisted at that time of four corners 
and a post office. Five acres on what is now the city of 
Pasadena were sold in December, 1881, for $40 an acre. 
Santa Monica was already quite a promising little place. In 
one respect it was ahead of the present time, for it had a 
wharf and steamship communication. A hotel was there, 
known as the "Jones and Baker." 

As to prices of real estate in 1881, a glance through 
The Times will give the best idea of that. One of the largest 
sales of the year was that of the Cordona building, a large 
two-story brick block standing on a lot 81 feet front on Main 
street, running back to Los Angeles. It was sold by James 
Stephens to Louis Phillips for $46,500. A house of five 
rooms on Charity street, now Grand avenue, close in, was 
offered for $1200. A transfer of the south east corner of 
Temple and Olive was recorded for $1800, another of a lot 
on the west side of Main street, between Second and Third, 
for $2700, and one of a 60-foot lot on Wilmington street for 
$1300. 

A nice little home on the hill near Temple street was 
offered for $475. Rowan and Dobinson offered a small 
house and lot on Bunker Hill avenue for $350. 

On the 1st of January, 1882, The Times published a 
list of building improvements made in Los Angeles during 
1881, and congratulated its readers on the great progress. 

In this article it is stated that "during the past year Los 
Angeles has had a building boom seldom heard of in an 
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agricultural country." The total value of the improvements 
foot up something less than $200,000. In further proof of the 
existence of a boom, the annual report of the city and county 
officers is given. There was a boom even in deaths, the 
health officer reporting the number for 1881 at 254. The fire 
department had been called out 33 times during the year, of 
which 15 were false alarms. The losses paid by insurance 
companies amounted to $920, and the expenses of the 
department, of which Jacob Khurts was the chief, were 
$6648. The number of arrests by the police was 948. D. M. 
Adams, as City Justice, had received $3345. The number of 
books in the library was 2800, expenses $1946 and receipts 
$494. The zanjero had received $9346 for water and 
expended $10,586. J. C. Kays, City Treasurer, had $41,688 
in his hands on November 1. The delinquent tax list was 
$4496, of which $1449 had since been paid. This is referred 
to as the smallest delinquent list ever known in the city. 

Los Angeles was at that time lighted by gas, but the 
new electric tower at San Jose was attracting much 
attention, and there was already talk of securing an electric 
light system for Los Angeles. 
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As the 20th century neared its end a California state legislator from Los 
Angeles, not entirely in jest, urged his fellow lawmakers to save "the only scenic 
river I have in my district." Environmentalists joined in, decrying construction 
decades earlier by the Army Corps of Engineers of a concrete riverbed and 
banks in response to numerous floods. Some demanded removal of the levees. 
Lurking in the background was a vision of the Los Angeles River as a "wild river." 

Nostalgia ran amok. Older residents, remembering a golden age in their 
youth when they fished, hiked or played by the river, yearned for a return to the 
time when the Los Angeles was a pristine stream, beckoning nature lovers to 
enjoy its flora and fauna. 

In fact, the river has been as much ogre as angel throughout its history. 
Rising in the mountains adjacent to the San Fernando Valley, the 58-mile-long 
Los Angeles River drains a basin covering 800 square miles on its journey to the 
sea. Much of the year it carries little water but periodically the river rages out of 
control, destroying life and property. In the American era floods of devastating 
proportion washed through the city, changing the river's course and the nature of 
the landscape. 

Even before American occupation of the city, the river played havoc with 
local inhabitants. When the original handful of colonists sent north from Mexico 
arrived in 1781 they settled near the river, which provided a more reliable source 
of water than the rainfall in a land that was only slightly wetter than semi-arid. At 
that time the river rarely reached the ocean, its flow instead emptying into 
numerous ponds on what was then forested marshland to the south and west. In 
the 1820s a major flood opened the present channel to the sea. Journalist and 
resident Charles Willard wrote: 

Prior to 1825 there had been considerable woodland 
between the city and the ocean, which the flood {of that 
year} destroyed by cutting a definite channel for the river and 
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draining the marshland where the trees grew. Most of the 
ponds dried up. The forests disappeared. 

With the rapid population growth of the 1880s residents began to 
subdivide stream-side acreage near what would become downtown Los Angeles. 
Those who warned against such rash action, aware of the periodic flooding, were 
dismissed as "croakers," the then current word for alarmists and nay-sayers. 

Such was the reception that greeted J. J. Warner's effort to alert residents to the 
danger that faced those who chose to build on the river's flood plain. 

Col. Jonathan Trumbull Warner, also known as Juan Jose Warner, or 
more commonly J. J. Warner, first came to Southern California in 1831. He 
moved permanently to Los Angeles in 1857 after a long stay at what is known as 
Warner's Ranch in San Diego County. Well acquainted with the history of the 
river and the potential danger it posed for nearby residents, Warner, whose 
homestead was on the east side of Main between Sixth and Seventh Streets until 
the early 1880s, wrote for the Times what today would be called an op-ed piece. 
The article, printed below, was accompanied by a paragraph in the editorial 
column endorsing Warner's concern and specifically recommending that the city 
council consider construction of a levee "along the south bank," by which was 
probably meant the west bank. While the Warner piece was not technically a 
letter, it is reprinted below since it resulted in a heated exchange in the letters 
column. 

{Times, July 30, 1882, p. 2} 

A WARNING. 

"And the rains descended, and the floods came and 
beat upon that house and it fell, and great was the fall of it." 

The folly of building a house upon ground subject to 
the overflow of water was in olden time so apparent that the 
founder of the Christian religion, in enforcing his doctrine, 
gave utterance to the words above quoted. 

The sudden destruction of property accumulated 
through years of toil, the homes swept away in a day, the 
sufferings of homeless families, and the mourning for the 
loss of beloved ones along the alluvial lands of the rivers of 
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our country, within the memory of those now living, should 
shield me from being called a croaker, if I direct the attention 
of the people of Los Angeles city to the risk to which many of 
them are now exposing themselves, their property and their 
families in the selection of places upon which to build their 
dwellings. 

At the time of the founding of this town, the river ran 
along at the foot of the table land of East Los Angeles, from 
the point where the road leading from the city to the Verdugo 
ranch crossed it down to the covered bridge {at Macy 
Street}. Some time after the settlement of the town the river 
left that bed and moved to the west, and ran along the foot of 
the hill and table land west of the present location of 
Alameda street, down as far as Aliso street, and thence 
along Alameda street, until past the Bliss and Wolfskill 
properties. 

In the third decade of the present century it again left 
its bed and located itself on a pretty straight line, extending 
from the Verdugo crossing to the eastern end of the covered 
bridge. 

The flood which caused the first mentioned change 
excavated and lowered the bed of the river about ten feet 
where the railway leading to San Francisco crosses. During 
a greater part of the year a large quantity of sand is daily 
brought down by the current of the river, and left along the 
river-way between the central and the southern part of the 
city. 

The oft-recurring floods of the Los Angeles river bring 
down an enormous quantity of sand and other solid matter, a 
great share of which, for many years past, has been spread 
over and deposited in the southern part of the city. As the 
bed of the river has been lowered in the upper, and raised in 
the lower part of the city, the current of the river through the 
city during floods must be correspondingly lessened, and 
consequently an increasing proportion of the sand and other 
sedimentary matter brought down by the river from above is 
deposited in the southern part of the city. Consequently, the 
same volume of water, poured into the city by the river and 
the Arroyo Seco will now submerge the central part of the 
city more than it would have done in times past, and a faint 
idea of what would be the condition of no inconsiderable part 
of Los Angeles city in case of a flood may be had by 
knowing and considering what past floods have done. The 
flood which caused the removal of the river from the line of 
Alameda street not only covered the land west of that street, 
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but left a deposit of sand and other solid matter over what is 
now the Wolfskill property, of more than three feet in depth. 

When it is considered that at that time the river way, 
from about the point of the crossing of First street and 
beyond the southern limit of the city, was a sand plain, 
averaging nearly or quite a mile in width, having a greater 
declivity than the present river bed, and without any obstacle 
to impede the flow of the water, and that at the present time 
the water-way of the river southerly from the central part of 
the city is narrow, crooked and filled with innumerable 
obstacles tending to impede the rise and rapid flow of the 
water, it can be easily imagined what will be the condition of 
all that part of the city on a level with Alameda and San 
Pedro streets in the event of a recurrence of a flood of no 
greater magnitude than either of those which occurred in the 
third, fourth and seventh decades of this country {century? - 
Ed.} 

J. J. WARNER 


Two days after Warner's article ran in the Times, Harrison Gray Otis took 
editorial control of the paper. His newly created column, LETTERS FROM THE 
PEOPLE, designed to carry "brief and well-written communications upon topics 
of current interest," made its debut on Aug. 1, 1882. The next day it became the 
vehicle for an exchange between real estate developer Alfred Moore and 
Warner. Moore, who was selling land in the Aliso tract dangerously close to the 
channel, belittled Warner's caution regarding development of riverfront property. 
Warner, in turn, used the letters column for his response to Moore. 

By 1884 the region immediately west of the river from Aliso Street south to 
what became Third, and from the river to Alameda, had developed into a working 
class residential area. The Aliso tract, in that section, was located immediately 
adjacent to the river on a portion of the 104 acres once owned by vintner Jean 
Louis Vignes. The tract was bounded on the north by Aliso Street {roughly the 
site of the San Bernardino Freeway} and on the south by First, and lay between 
Vignes Street and the river. Several streets still carry the names placed on them 
when the tract was developed. The sycamore cited by Warner stood near the 
Vignes adobe. Harris Newmark, who resided in Los Angeles for sixty years and 
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authored a remarkable reminiscence of that period, noted that the tree, perhaps 
two centuries old, was cut down near the turn of the century to make way for the 
Philadelphia Brew House, the brewery operated by Maier and Zobelein on Aliso 
Street. 


In 1845 New Mexico colonists settled Agua Mansa, referred to by Warner, 
on the Santa Ana River near the present city of Colton. Devastated by the flood 
of 1862, the community became a virtual ghost town. 

{Times, Aug. 2, 1882, p. 3} 

A WARNING. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

"And the flood came," etc. J. J. Warner seems to be 
terror-stricken about the coming flood sweeping away the 
homes of the industrious in the central part of the city. I 
have lived on the Aliso tract, the most central part, for the 
past eight years, and never saw a flood yet. When does 
friend Warner think his next destroying flood will come; or 
has he or any of his friends property for sale at improved 
prices above the bottom lands as he calls them? Apropos of 
the above, I sold six lots a short time ago to a lady who has 
since built a very fine residence within a few feet of the river 
(bed?), and when she was about purchasing some of the 
croaking neighbors gathered round her and spoke of the 
overflow, and tried to scare her off buying. She was a lady 
of very diminutive stature, but plucky enough to answer them 
with "Bosh, when the flood comes I can swim anyhow; this 
place is my choice, and here I will build my house." And she 
did so, at the cost of fifteen hundred dollars, and an 
ornament and improvement to the place, so much so that I 
am selling bottom land lots, so-called, rapidly ever since, 
which makes the croakers open wide their eyes. Mrs. 

Bigelow, on First street, near the river, has shown great 
pluck and enterprise in building up the beautiful cottages in 
her orange grove facing First street. Also, Mr. Graham is 
about to build a $1500 residence opposite, and Dr. A. H. 

Millar, late of Canada, has bought the corner of Vignes 
street, with a view to erecting a substantial grocery house — 
but if there is any danger from an overflow at any time in the 
future, the authorities should see to it in time to prevent any 
disaster. The city, after a heavy rain about eight years ago, 
constructed a dam, and this summer the enterprising Mr. 

Nadeau built a four-foot flume from the covered bridge along 
the west bank of the river to First street, and thus would take 
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all the surplus water down to his vineyard at Florence in the 
event of any extra rain coming; but we need not, I think, feel 
at all alarmed about a flood. At any rate, as you say, "The 
matter is respectfully submitted to the city council." 
Respectfully, 

ALFRED MOORE. 


{Times, Aug. 6, 1882, p. 3} 

Foolhardiness. 

To the Editor of the Times: 

The floods are not in my keeping, to come or to 
refrain from coming at my bidding. Nor am I a real estate 
broker or auctioneer, interested in the sale of city lands. 
Neither do I know that any friend of mine has land for sale 
less exposed to damage by floods than that on a level with 
Alameda street. 

Floods are not, in modern times, preceded by a Noah 
to warn the exposed of their danger; nor are they respecters 
of persons, but they come upon the defenceless mother, not 
infrequently in the dark, stormy hours of night, when, instead 
of fleeing away for safety, she is chained to the spot by the 
moans of her still more helpless children. 

It is presumable that the people who a few days ago 
were living on the banks of the Licking and other contiguous 
streams, in Kentucky, felt as safe in their homes, and 
thought as little of danger from a flood, as does Mr. Moore in 
his eight-year-old dwelling, from which he has never seen a 
flood. It is probable that the people who were living in this 
town in 1835 had not for more than eight years witnessed a 
flood, and yet it was related by them that when the flood of 
that year subsided, the only object to be seen upon the face 
of the land, between the present location of Alameda street 
and the high land on the east side of the river, which was 
there at the coming of the flood, was the large sycamore tree 
now standing near the Aliso mill. All else had been swept 
away by the water or covered up with sand or sediment. 

It is a trite saying that whatever has happened in the 
past may again occur in the future. There are many now 
living in Los Angeles who do not know the magnitude of the 
volume of water which flows through this city when the river 
is flooded. If all those who have seen the lesser floods 
which have occurred at various times within the past fifty 
years, few, if any one of them would select, or advise a 
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friend to select, for a family residence that part of the city 
lying between Alameda street and the high land on the east 
side of the river. 

It is not so much from an overflowing philanthropy or 
commisseration for those weak-minded, "diminutive, boshy" 
and natatory ladies, and others, who shut their eyes, and 
build their homes in dangerous places, that I give the 
warning, as from sympathy for those who, not themselves 
sufferers, would be called upon to alleviate the distresses of 
the unfortunate ones who have been misled by reckless and 
crafty real estate owners or agents. I believe that a majority 
of all those who witnessed the flood in this city about twenty 
years ago, upon considering the present condition of the 
waterway of the river, the many obstructions which since 
then have been placed therein, will concur in the opinion that 
the recurrence of such a flood would destroy a large part of 
the property situated in that part of the city before 
mentioned. 

Some idea of the devastation that would be caused in 
this city by a flood in the river can be formed by learning of 
the ravages which befell the settlement of Agua Mansa in 
San Bernardino county, and of the losses of the inhabitants 
on the Ranchito and Santa Gertrudes in the rainy season of 
1861-62, when the new river of Los Nietos was excavated, 
and for the time being made a navigable river. 

J. J. WARNER. 


The potential flood Warner feared and Moore dismissed came in 
February, 1884. A Times account, printed after a second flood occurred two 
years later in much the same portion of the city, gives a graphic picture of how 
Moore's Aliso lots fared. {No copies of the Times for Feb., 1884 exist.} The East 
Los Angeles bridge was on Downey Avenue, now North Broadway. 

{Times, Jan, 20, 1886, p. 1} 

THE FLOOD OF '84. 

Reminiscences of the Disastrous Overflow Two Years Ago. 

The great flood of 1884 occurred Sunday night, 

February 17th. The season had been dry up to within two 
weeks of the date of the flood, and the rain was at first 
heartily welcomed. It continued, however, until Sunday the 
17th, when it came down in torrents. Cloudbursts occurred 
Sunday morning in the Tejunga and Verdugo canons, and at 
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2 p. m. the water reached town and a general alarm was 
given. From that time until evening it swept over the whole 
district bounded by Macy, Georgia and Alameda streets and 
portions of the Sabichi and Hollenbeck tracts near the 
Southern Pacific depot. The Southern Pacific railway 
bridges were both knocked out of shape. The approach on 
the east side to the East Los Angeles bridge was washed 
away, but the bridge itself was not materially damaged. Both 
the Aliso avenue and First street bridges were completely 
destroyed and the covered bridge sank two or three feet in 
the center. About forty houses, nearly all on the Aliso tract, 
were carried away. The agricultural implement 
establishment of Rees & Wirshing, together with a full stock 
of goods, was carried down, the loss in this case amounting 
to $12,000. The Aliso street car bridge was also wrecked. 
George Stoltz, a milkman, was drowned in the Arroyo Seco, 
and this was the only life lost during the flood. The body was 
recovered several weeks later. The railroads were washed 
out everywhere and there was no communication with the 
North or East for two weeks. The total loss in the city was 
estimated at $150,000. The City Council immediately took 
measures to prevent the recurrence of the flood, and, under 
the direction of the City Surveyor, a wing-dam of sand-bags 
was built just below the covered bridge. A few days later the 
river rose again and carried away every vestige of the dam, 
but did not overflow the city. 

The sufferers by the flood of 1884 received prompt 
relief from the charitable people of Los Angeles. A relief 
committee was appointed by the Council, and liberal 
contributions of money and clothing were made for the 
benefit of the destitute people. Miss Louise Rial being in the 
city, tendered a benefit for the relief fund, and a large 
addition was made to it by this means. 

In the country the whole district from the Cerritos 
rancho to New River was under water, and bridges and 
roads were washed out everywhere. There were three 
separate floods during 1884, but the first was the most 
disastrous to the city. 


Throughout the 1880s, and particularly after the flood of 1884, residents 
debated the question of levee construction. The river boulevard proposed as 
part of the levee by John F. Humphreys, one of the founders of the reorganized 
Chamber of Commerce later in the decade, may have been the first suggestion 
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in a long line of similar ideas. Advocates of a river transit route have spanned 
the decades and the political spectrum, from the river highway proposed by 
socialist mayoralty candidate Job Harriman in 1911 to the riverbed freeway 
offered by Democratic assemblyman Richard Katz in 1989. The Long Beach 
Freeway in a sense became a modern version of Humphreys' idea. Note that 
Humphreys offered his suggestion prior to the 1884 deluge. 


{Times, Oct. 14, 1883, p. 3} 

Public Enterprise. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: While we should be 
well satisfied with the wonderful growth of our city and 
county, yet, in this fast age of "rapid transit," our ambition 
feasts on future results, and to this end allow me to call 
attention to an item of public benefit, a future ornamental and 
profitable enterprise for our city, wherein the passing of time 
adds largely to the advantages named, and with 
comparatively no expense. If the city will make a roadway 
100 feet wide along the west side of Los Angeles river, out of 
the 300 feet in width of river bed claimed by the city, say 
from East Los Angeles bridge south to First street, or further, 
build it sufficiently high to protect property back of it (as it is 
claimed high water has damaged as far back as Alameda 
street). The willows now standing in the way of said drive 
could be properly secured along the outer edge of the road 
as an ornamental hedge to protect the bank, while double 
rows of eucalyptus trees planted on each side and center 
would in a short time make an ornamental and profitable 
item to our city, particularly for pleasure driving, to say 
nothing of the wood the trees would make. Can you not stir 
up our city authorities and the public generally to immediate 
action in this matter, for all such public improvements 
beautify and make the city the more attractive and healthful, 
and it is my impression that interested parties along the river 
will contribute largely to this expense if the authorities go to 
work in earnest and no delay. While my individual interest in 
the matter is comparatively nothing, I will start the list with a 
subscription cash of $500. 

JOHN F. HUMPHREYS. 

[The city authorities will please consider themselves 
stirred up. — Ed. Times.] 
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The flood of 1884 stimulated interest both in levee building and in 
determining why the river flooded in the first place. "J" recognized that man¬ 
made structures impeded the river's flow and called for corrections, but "J" also 
believed that leaving the river alone was not a solution. The natural vegetative 
growth that Humphreys had seen as a partial solution to flooding was cited by "J" 
as a cause of the problem. The blue gum "J" referred to was one type of the 
Australian eucalyptus that Humphreys had urged the authorities to plant along 
his proposed boulevard. The tree was already well established in Los Angeles 
by the 1880s. 


{Times, Dec. 21, 1884, p. 5} 

The "Herald" and the River. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It seems to me that 
the Herald is trying to work off a grudge against someone in 
the Republican party. If it is not the Chief of Police it is with 
work on the river. Now, Mr. Editor, the money expended on 
the river I think is money well spent. Cleaning out the river 
itself is worth the money spent. If it had not been for the 
river being grown with willows last winter the damage would 
have been light, as the sand will lodge there and a new 
channel will be the result. The river bed should be cleaned 
at least once a year to keep down the willows. Another bad 
thing in the river is these short-span bridges, street-car and 
railroad bridges, and the sand will lodge there. The new 
Council should see to it if any new bridges be built that the 
spans be at least 100 feet, so that the sand may be carried 
down the river, and I hope that the city will keep on the work 
and finish the gap near Mission street, and that everyone 
having property on the river will plant at least five rows of 
blue gum trees inside the levee next winter, and if we have 
no floods in a few years we will not see another '84. 

J. 


December 19. 


The city council authorized levee construction, proceeding slowly south 
along the river. "West Side" interjected a bit of class consciousness into the 
debate upon observing the extent of levee development as the rainy season 
approached in early 1885. The city council created the River Improvement Fund, 
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cited by "West Side," in 1884. George Rowan, a wealthy merchant, William H. 
Workman, soon to become the city's mayor, and banker/real estate developer 
John E. Hollenbeck all had extensive holdings on the east side of the river. 

{Times, Jan. 16, 1885, p. 3} 

Why is This Thus? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Crossing the river a 
day or two since at the First street bridge, my attention was 
attracted to the new levee, half a mile (more or less) in 
length, below the bridge, upon the east side, in front of and 
protecting the comparatively narrow strip of land of Messrs. 

Rowan, Workman and Hollenbeck (rich men all), and seeing 
no corresponding line of protection upon the west side, 
where it is very much more needed, and where hundreds of 
homes of comparatively poor persons would be disastrously 
affected by an overflow, I naturally inquired if we were to be 
left defenseless, and was informed that such would be the 
case, as there was no more money in the River 
Improvement Fund, etc. Assuming that the new levee above 
First street should withstand a flood such as we had last 
spring, the inevitable result of the construction of the line 
upon the east side, below the bridge, would be the 
precipitation of the raging waters, much more than our 
share, upon the unprotected homes of the West Side, and 
the result would be most disastrous to individuals and 
probably to the city by the time law-suits and bills for 
damages were settled. Is not this a most flagrant and 
glaring case of favoritism? Others besides the writer think 
so. Whenever the river fund was exhausted the work should 
have been completed alike on both sides, or the one-sided 
levee built upon that side where most of the homes and 
property would be protected thereby. 

WEST SIDE. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 12, 1885. 


There was no flood in 1885 and work continued on the levee. At year's 
end "R. M. M." offered another view of the role of willows as related to floods. 
His concluding sentence struck a note familiar to those who remembered the 
alarm sounded by Warner in 1882. 
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{Times, Dec. 22, 1885, p.2} 

Protecting the River Banks. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As there has been 
a considerable sum of money expended since the last 
rainstorm in removing the dirt and slush from the streets and 
placing it along the river for the purpose of forming a levee, 
would it not be well for the Council to continue the good work 
and save what has been done by placing a protection to its 
front. Certainly it would be a great pity to lose the time and 
labor that the work has cost the city simply by a neglect to 
spend a small sum more at once, which would make it 
secure. There is an abundance of willows that can be 
procured, say from three to four inches in diameter, and if 
they were cut seven and eight feet long, the butts sharpened 
and driven one and two feet from the outside base of the 
embankment three feet apart alternately, and two and a half 
feet in the ground (a hole should first be made with an iron 
bar), and brush placed in the interstices and between the 
lines of stakes and the embankment, there would be little 
danger of a freshet removing a particle of the work, and the 
stakes would grow which would still add strength and safety 
in the future, but should a freshet come in the condition that 
it is now in, it would be liable to be all swept away in a very 
few hours time; and as there are many idle men now in the 
city who need employment, it surely would be a paying 
business to put them to work clearing out the drift, growing 
willows and other obstructions from the channel of the 
stream. While there is but little water in the river it can be 
done, and should be done at once, as no one knows but it 
may be a dreadful river again before the Ides of March come 
around. 


R. M. M. 


Before sufficient work had been done on the levee to protect the city and 
barely a month after "R. M. M.'s" letter, another torrent overflowed the river's 
banks and coursed through the city. Commenting on the city's flood control effort 
the biographer of pioneer Horace Bell wrote that carts dumped garbage along the 
riverbank "so as to form an odorous windrow, dignified by the name of levee. 
When the rains came it floated away." 

The flood of 1886 was nearly as destructive as that of two years earlier, 
with water reportedly three feet deep at the corner of Turner and Vignes in the 
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Aliso tract. Several residents drowned and others were spared only by the heroic 
work of Deputy Sheriff Martin Aguirre. According to Newmark: 

All of Los Angeles between Wilmington Street and the 
hills on the east side was inundated; levees were carried off 
as if they were so much loose sand and stubble; and for two 
or three weeks railway communication with the outside world 
was impossible. 


The flood produced a stream of letters regarding the necessity of 
controlling the river, primarily through levee construction. Milo S. Baker, founder 
of the Baker Iron Works, offered the following advice. He erred in assuming that 
the river was not in its natural bed in 1886. As noted above by Warner, the pre¬ 
settlement channel had been along the East Los Angeles bluff, not along what 
became Alameda Street. 


{Times, Jan. 24, 1886, p. 4} 

The Sword, the Pen and the Spade. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The pen is mightier 
than the sword; but the spade beats them both. We have no 
use for the sword, and we have had enough of the pen. 

Now let us have the spade. But when we put it into the 
strong and willing hands of the laborer, let us first map out a 
plan whereby our money is not thrown away when we pay 
for its use. It is much easier, however, to find fault with what 
has been done than to tell what should be done. 

The above thoughts have been suggested by the sad 
experience of our city for the last few days. While we all are 
revolving in our minds what to do with our streets and 
sewers, we are brought face to face with a much greater 
problem to solve, namely: How shall we conduct the Los 
Angeles river through our city when it gets on a bender? 

It is said water is a good servant but a bad master. 
That it ever became master is to a certain extent our own 
fault. The mind endowed with good common sense, and 
having been schooled in experience, readily understands 
how to be master. 

To my mind the whole expenditure of money and 
brains towards giving our river a free pass through the city 
has been all wrong, always beginning at the wrong end. To 
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illustrate my idea I will ask a question or two and answer 
them: 


First, what has moved the river bed from where is 
now Alameda street to its present bed? The answer is, the 
constant flow of slickens and sand being deposited in the 
lower part of the city has forced the river up and over until it 
is eight feet higher than Alameda street, its former channel, 
and the whole lower part of the city is a sand bar or dam 
(and a strong one, too,) to hold back any excess of water 
and flood the city. Now what is the most natural way to get 
rid of this pond of water? Why, tear down the dam and 
make an outlet for this deposit of sand. 

Then your river will cut down a channel and make a 
levee, and it will do it faster than all the Chinamen in 
California could do with shovels. One says build a boulevard 
levee and keep the river in its bed, but when that bed fills up 
with sand you may build another on top of it until you are as 
high as Boyle Heights, unless some provisions are made for 
the sand that is constantly being brought down. 

These thoughts are thrown out for consideration for 
those who will have the brain work to do. Our city has 
borrowed some money, but already they have so many 
places to put it I fear they will not have enough to go around, 
unless more economy is used than municipalities generally 
exercise. 


M. S. BAKER. 


Unfazed by the second flood in two years, Alfred Moore returned to the 
letters column a few days after the latest catastrophe with disparaging remarks 
about real estate development in the hills immediately west of downtown. Since 
he was still promoting riverbottom land, he may have felt compelled to deride the 
hill lots as a means of defending his land promotions in the flooded area. John 
E. Preston, proprietor of a stable, offered a response. 

{Times, Jan. 28, 1886, p. 2} 

Some Extreme Suggestions of a Split. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: "Impossible to build 
a sustaining levee and bridges for Los Angeles!" So say 
some of our sapient citizens — amongst the rest, Colonel 
Baker and Albert Brown, the undertaker. But that is all bosh. 

But, suppose that is the case — what then? Why, the west 
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side of the city would be cut off from the outer world, and 
would go to wreck. The east side (and that's where the city 
should have been) would take the lead and be the city 
proper, as it has an entire back country to sustain it, and the 
high mesa lands would be the terminus of a grand central 
system of railroads, whose tracks and depots could never be 
flooded out. Aliso avenue would become the Main street, 
and Brooklyn avenue the Spring street, of the new Los 
Angeles; whilst the western side, or old Los Angeles, would 
become deserted — as they have no back country to 
support it; Wilmington, Santa Monica and the mountain 
ranges is all they could depend on, and that would be very 
poor dependence. It is true, the courthouse and city 
buildings might remain where they are; and if no approaches 
to them could be had in winter, so much the better — for the 
less these places are used by the people, fortunate are they. 

It is a high boast some folks make who live on the 
western hills of not contributing a dollar towards levees, as 
the fools in the bottom lands have no business there; but I 
say, with Mayor Spence, make a general extra tax levy for 
the purposes we desire, and the whole city is kept entire, 
east and west. Refuse that plan, and the west will be left out 
in the cold, and not the east, as some silly folks suppose. 

Refuse a general tax levy for levee and bridge 
purposes to connect the entire city, and William Workman 
and other great property owners on the east side would ask 
no better thing, as the valuable $500 front foot property from 
Spring and Main would be rapidly transferred to the east 
side, where all would be safe, and those gentlemen would 
soon be millionaires. For what do the general public care to 
go to Los Angeles except to do the trading, attend courts, 
and see the sights? If the business centers were transferred 
to that side, then all the people care for would be 
accomplished and nobody hurt except the noodles on the 
western hills, who would not vote a dollar for their own 
protection. I care little for myself (and many of my neighbors 
are like me) whether I live east or west of the Los Angeles 
river. I want to be safe and expect to be protected in my 
property and person for the taxes I pay. 

If it is not possible to give us protection to cross or live 
by the river, then let us divide right here and now; let us have 
a city on each side, and my word for it you will soon see 
which will be the one to prosper. But unite us in ties of 
crossing and bridges and we have but one common interest 
to serve, viz.: the good of the whole; divide us and the 
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western portion of the city must fall and be a fit dwelling for 
the bats and the moles. Words to the wise should be 
sufficient. Yours very respectfully, 

ALFRED MOORE. 

Of the Aliso tract. 


{Times, Jan. 29, 1886, p. 2} 

The "West Side" Gets in Its Work. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The letter in 
Thursday's edition of your paper from Alfred Moore, 
disparaging the western hills, reminds me of the tale of the 
"eleven obstinate jurors." The concourse on the hills at the 
auction sale yesterday certainly numbered eleven to one of 
those attending the late auction sales of Boyle and Brooklyn 
Heights. Mr. Moore talks of the "silly folks and noodles." Is it 
best to be high and dry and earn those nicknames, or be 
wise men in the East, and drowned out? Can Mr. Moore 
name one city where the east side is to be compared with 
the west? Now, why should those not living in the river bed 
pay a tax to protect those who do, from choice, when there is 
plenty of land on the hills that can be bought at a lower price 
than river bed lots. If we were crowded, and obliged to 
reclaim and utilize every available acre, then the case would 
be different, and all should be taxed alike. Yours obediently, 

J. E. PRESTON. 


Several letters revealed that there was a division among the residents 
regarding the city's obligation to provide relief, primarily in the form of a levee, to 
those living in the potential flood zone. When those who had suffered in the 
1886 flood filed claims against the city for the damages they had incurred, the 
council tabled the petition. Was it a question of lowlanders v. highlanders, or was 
flood prevention of importance to all residents? "G. W." and "Angelnos" 
disagreed. The latter's proposal to "wall up and properly control" the river 
anticipated work the Los Angeles County Flood Control District would begin 
several decades later. John Hizlip, erroneously referred to as Hazlip by 
"Angelnos," led a group of property owners holding riverfront land north of Macy 
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Street. Their offer to give a fifty foot wide right-of-way to the San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad provided that it would build a levee had been rejected. 

{Times, Jan. 28, 1886, p. 2} 

RIVER VIEWS. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I have heard some 
talk about actions against the city for losses incurred in 
consequence of the late washouts, through the levees 
having given way. It seems to me that a very little 
consideration will demonstrate the folly and injustice of such 
threats. 

First of all, the rents in the washed-out districts are, 
comparatively, very low, and real estate is also, relatively, 
cheap — in consequence of liability to such disasters as 
have just occurred. As the present occupiers and owners 
bought their land and rented their premises well aware of the 
risk they ran, and have already received their compensation 
in low prices, they must not complain. 

Again, why should the general taxpayers of the city be 
called upon to pay for the improvement of other people's 
property, and allow such other people to enjoy the full benefit 
to be reached by such improvement? The only conditions 
on which the city could be expected to carry out such 
improvements should be by having such property owners as 
are benefited rated for the improvements and pay in cash, or 
let the property thus improved be held by the city as security 
for expenditures on improvements, giving the owners so 
many years in which to repay such expenditure, whether free 
of interest or not is a matter of reflection. 

I have a piece of land one extremity of which is rather 
precipitous. If I should fall down that declivity I should do 
worse than get a soaking (at least from my point of view). I 
should break my neck. I do not, however, call upon the city 
to put up a fence. I shall, of course, do that myself. I bought 
the land aware of this existing drawback, and take my 
precautions accordingly. It seems to me (I may, however, be 
wrong in my views) I have as much right to ask for such 
protection at the public expense as the owners of land on the 
river bank, but I take the view that it seems to me any well- 
regulated mind ought to take, and bear the expense myself. 

I suppose a levee would increase the value of river¬ 
side property in places 1000 per cent, and I do not see the 
logic of being taxed to thus enrich other men. There is one 
point that should be borne in mind: If the city undertakes to 
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construct these levees at the expense of the general tax¬ 
payers, they admit, in principle, their liability for losses 
already incurred in the washouts, present and past, but if 
they decline one responsibility they cannot be held liable for 
the other, and I cannot come down upon them to fix my 
fence. If our river was a navigable river, and the whole 
community would benefit by the proposed levees, then, of 
course, each member of the community should contribute 
his proportion to meet the expense; but when, as before 
stated, only a few owners will be benefited, then it seems 
only right that those few owners should bear the cost. If the 
owners object, the State ought to give the city power to 
purchase all such lands at a fair and equitable valuation, and 
the capital requisite to purchase must come out of rates, but 
then the increased value of such lands, after the 
improvements are effected, will leave a large margin of profit 
to the city. 

G. W. 


{Times, Oct. 2, 1886, p. 2} 

The Levee Question. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: All candid people 
now admit that the levee question is a most important one to 
the future prosperity of our city. On an inspection of the 
topography of this city it will be observed that the Los 
Angeles river flows through the corporation about midway, 
from north to south, and by a closer examination with the 
levee, it will be found that nearly every foot of real estate, off 
the hills, south and east of Main and Pico streets, is 
jeopardized by a river flood — in fact, involving millions of 
dollars of property and the very future existence of our 
"Angel City." I know it is not considered in good form, by a 
few selfish, purse-proud people here, to parade our 
municipal ghosts before the world; but I am satisfied that the 
masses of the people are with me, and think as I do, that 
frauds and humbugs of every kind should be exposed, and 
particularly those of a public nature, in order that we may 
have progress. This ridiculing the necessity of leveeing the 
river because "it is purely a question of the people living in 
the river bed, and should therefore be paid for by them," and 
such maudlin municipal statesmanship, should be replied to 
in this manner: Your story is false. This levee question 
concerns the whole city of Los Angeles, and strangers 
should know it, that this whole city is liable to an inundation 
in the future, embracing even the business blocks of our best 
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streets, unless we wall up and properly control the Los 
Angeles river. 

Happily for us, this can be securely and cheaply done. 
Mr. Hazlip et al. propose to continue the railroad levee down 
the west bank of the river, for the contiguous city lands — 
the same offer the Council heretofore made to the railroad 
company — or at $2 per lineal foot. 

The Council should accept this proposition, unless 
they will do the work themselves, or can get some better 
proposition, and do it all at once, before the winter rains set 
in and we have a recurrence of the disastrous floods of two 
years ago. Truly Yours, 

ANGELNOS. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 1, 1886. 


While their parents debated the merits and cost of flood control, younger 
residents found the river an attractive place to spend their time, accounting for 
the later nostalgic recollections of oldtimers who had grown up near the channel. 
"Observer," however, had misgivings about the lack of parental supervision that 
seemed inherent in allowing youngsters to venture there. 

{Times, Oct. 14, 1886, p. 2} 

Boys in the Brush. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In a little space in 
your valuable paper I wish to call the attention of the parents 
of some fifteen to twenty boys and girls, whose respective 
ages range from six to sixteen years, and who are almost 
daily along the river and on the railroad bridge in front of the 
Beaudry vineyards. The parents of those children are 
certainly very remiss in their paternal obligations, or they 
would see to it that their children spent their time in a more 
profitable and respectable manner than playing hoodlum in 
the willows and along the river; and for profanity and 
obscenity one would have to go beyond the confines of this 
great Republic to find their equals. And if their parents 
cannot, or will not, place them under more rectitude, the 
police should be instructed by the City Council to keep a 
wary eye on their notorious conduct, and put a stop to it at 
once. 


OBSERVER. 
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That the Los Angeles River was a pristine stream in a wild condition is 
belied by the letters column and newspaper accounts of the 1880s. The city 
dump occupied the foot of First Street near the river. To the north, stray dogs 
were kenneled until disposed of at the animal shelter's riverfront location. In 
addition, as "Pro Bono Publico" noted, other detestable uses took place 
elsewhere along the channel or its banks. 

"Cosmopolitan" offered the ultimate solution for the channel's use. During 
the great debate over construction of a municipal sewer system at the end of the 
1880s, "Cosmopolitan" saw the river as a means of resolving the dilemma of 
sewage disposal. While letters on the sewer debate are contained elsewhere in 
this anthology, "Cosmopolitan's" letter is placed here because it reflects the way 
many residents looked upon their river. For yet another vision of the river's 
future, see G. W. Brigg's unique proposal in the chapter on sewers. 

{Times, Dec. 6, 1887, p. 2} 

A Wholesale Misdemeanor. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Yesterday was dumped into the river channel, just below 
Seventh street, the remains of eighty animals burned and 
suffocated in the terrible catastrophe at Covarrubias' stable. 

Forty tons more or less of dead horse to putrify and breed 
typhoid fever in that vicinity and on the adjacent Boyle 
Heights. Now, it is contrary to city ordinance to bury even 
one dead animal within the city limits, but the Herald says 
the Street Superintendent made an exception in this case 
and gave permission. Now, I assert the Street 
Superintendent could no more give such permit than I could. 

Neither could our Mayor, Chief of Police or any other official 
authorize the violation of any city ordinance, and I call upon 
our worthy Mayor, Chief of Police and City Attorney to 
vindicate the law in this and every other such case and bring 
the guilty parties to justice. Otherwise we may quickly look 
for pestilence "if not war and famine" in our hitherto healthful 
and beautiful city. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
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{Times, July 24, 1889, p. 3} 

Los Angeles Drainage. 

Los Angeles, July 15. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The proper drainage for the city of Los Angeles is, of course, 
the course of the Los Angeles River. This proposition, 
considered in all its bearings, can hardly be disputed. If not 
self-evident it is capable of demonstration, at least so it 
appears to us. The river runs directly through the city from 
end to end, much as the Thames runs through London, or 
the Seine through Paris, the Spree through Berlin, the 
Danube through Vienna, the Tiber through Rome, and as the 
Euphrates ran through Babylon, and so on ad infinitum. The 
Los Angeles River is not a very formidable stream in dry 
times, but it sometimes swells to an enormous volume, 
bearing away buildings by the score, if not hundreds. 

Though not navigable for commerce, it affords for all 
seasons an abundance of water for all the purposes required 
by the city — as for domestic uses, for fires, for flushing 
sewers, and for irrigation, besides which a goodly stream 
ever runs to waste, so to speak. The water required for 
flushing the sewers of the city is the water to be considered 
in connection with the question of drainage, and that water 
can properly be returned to its natural channel when it has 
accomplished the purpose for which it was diverted, as is the 
case generally with water in cities similarly situated. How 
soon, in any case, it shall be returned or what additional 
service, as of irrigation, it shall be required to perform during 
its diversion is a matter resting in the sound discretion of the 
authorities having the matter in charge, but what we mean to 
insist upon is, that the course of the Los Angeles River is the 
natural and proper outlet for the sewage of Los Angeles city. 
It is of little concern whether the flushing water ever finds its 
way back to unite with the other waters of the river or not. 

The proper outfall for it may be in the stream far below the 
town, or it may be on the sandy bottom lands or arid plains 
adjoining the river away off to the south or southeast of the 
city. To such disposition of the sewer water no one would 
have a right to complain, for it would be precisely the 
drainage provided by Nature. The water would go in that 
direction if not diverted or used at all, and why should it not 
be permitted to flow in the same general direction after it has 
served its purpose of cleansing the city? But a still more 
important question is: Why should a portion of the river's 
water, even though laden with garbage, be turned aside, at 
great expense, and to the annoyance of whole communities, 
and be conducted over hill and through dale to the distant 
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ocean? That sort of a scheme savors too much of jobbery. 

It is not charged that such is the motive, but only that it has 
such an appearance to one perched upon the top of a lamp- 
post. There is a natural way to get through with this 
business, and an unnatural way. The former can excite no 
hostility, while the latter is sure to meet with opposition, 
because it is not in accordance with Nature. 

The people living along the Thames below London, or 
along the Seine below Paris, are doubtless annoyed by the 
corruption of the river water, but their complaints are 
silenced by the laws of Nature governing the flow of the 
river, and so would be the people occupying the borders of 
lower Los Angeles River should they be disposed to find 
fault because the good city of Los Angeles neglected to 
contract for their delectation a new river of brick, leading off 
in an entirely different direction, to the ocean. 

COSMOPOLITAN 
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While Los Angeles emerged during the 1880s from its acknowledged 
position as an unruly frontier town, the economy of the city and its hinterland 
remained primarily agrarian. Throughout the decade agriculture provided the 
primary source of income for Southern Californians, as it had during the Spanish 
and Mexican eras. Even within the city it was a major occupation. 

By 1880 the leading farm commodities in Southern California in terms of 
dollar value came from vineyards and citrus orchards. Los Angeles County had 
over 5 million bearing vines, with 1.3 million inside the city limits. Orange trees in 
the county that had reached bearing age {from six to ten years} numbered nearly 
200,000, more than five times the count in 1870. 

The wealth of the region was largely agricultural. The total value of farm 
land, buildings and equipment reported in the 1880 census exceeded $12 million 
compared to only $1 million invested in manufacturing. Even manufacturing was 
geared toward agriculture, producing goods for the local farm economy or 
processing farm commodities. As early as 1870 Los Angeles wineries were 
worth $350,000, more than double the value of all other manufacturing plants in 
the county. 

The "Boom of the 'Eighties" is usually told in terms of the rapidly 
escalating price of city lots and creation of an inordinate number of townsites, but 
the permanent population increase throughout the county largely resulted from 
creation of a growing number of ten and twenty acre farms, carved out of much 
larger holdings that remained from the days of the ranchos. Towns that sprang 
up during that decade were nearly all agriculturally oriented, dependent upon the 
farmers around them for their prosperity. Thus it was not surprising that letters to 
the editor dealing with economic matters focused on agriculture, its problems and 
prospects. 
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A) THE THREAT TO THE ORANGE GROVES 

At the beginning of the 1880s one of the state's largest citrus groves, 
which had grown from the initial two acres of oranges planted by William Wolfskill 
in 1841, was located within the city between San Pedro and Alameda Streets, 
and extending from Third to Sixth. Across Alameda from the Wolfskill grove 
Matthew Keller had planted an orchard in 1853 on part of his 70 acres, and the 
D. H. Bliss orchard faced Alameda and the Wolfskill property just north of Keller's 
grove. A few blocks away on Aliso Street Jean Vignes had transplanted trees 
from Mission San Gabriel in 1834 to create the area's first private grove. 

Wolfskill enlarged his orchard by planting 2000 trees in the mid-'fifties 
though only 32 were bearing fruit in 1856. By 1860 he had over one hundred 
acres in oranges, and for years his orchard was one of the state's most prolific 
producers. John Hittell, in his survey of California resources, estimated that in 
1862 two-thirds of the state's citrus trees were on the Wolfskill property. 

After Wolfskill's death in 1866 supervision of his orchard passed to his son 
Joseph. Under his direction the Wolfskill grove sent oranges by train to the 
eastern market in 1877, the first such shipment from California. 

During the 'sixties and 'seventies there was a rapid expansion of orange 
production. Orchards and vineyards dominated the southern regions of the city, 
particularly between the river and San Pedro Street. In other parts of Southern 
California the break-up of vast holdings and the collapse of both the cattle and 
sheep industries, followed by a vineyard blight in what is now Orange County in 
the early 1880s, stimulated the planting of orange orchards. 

The 1870s also saw the introduction of the Washington navel orange, an 
import from Brazil by way of the Dept, of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. Two 
young trees reached Riverside in 1873 and had produced their first fruit by 1876. 
Seedless, the navels were propagated by budding them onto existing seeded 
root stock. With introduction shortly thereafter of the Valencia, which matured 
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later in the season than the navel, California was in a position to supply the 
nation with citrus fruit much of the year. 

As the decade of the 'eighties opened, orange production had spread 
throughout Southern California and reached new records both in acreage and in 
dollar value. J. Albert Wilson, writing in 1880, reported that orchards and 
vineyards surrounded Los Angeles on every side and extended within the city 
limits. A chart produced by the Southern Pacific Railroad revealed the rapid 
development of orange groves in the San Gabriel Valley, from 1300 acres in 
1877 to 2200 acres in 1879. The 132,000 trees growing there in 1879 nearly 
doubled the 1877 total. Yet less than 30,000 had reached fruit bearing age. 

But during the 'eighties citrus production in the city peaked, then rapidly 
declined. Two factors are cited as responsible for this sudden reversal. One 
was the great influx of tourists, settlers and speculators brought west by 
increasing competition between the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe after the 
latter line reached the city in 1885. The price of a ticket to Los Angeles from 
eastern points fell dramatically and travelers by the thousands streamed in. 

Lured by the climate and swayed by the skilled tactics of developers, they 
snapped up land and drove up prices to a point where farmers and orchardists 
were unable to resist the temptation to sell their land at huge profits. 

Coupled with this was the sudden appearance of a new orange pest, 

Icerya purchasi, the cottony-cushion scale, that entered the state in the 1860s 
from its home in Australia, brought in with nursery stock. Commonly known as 
the white scale, it threatened to decimate orange orchards as it spread 
southward from groves near San Francisco. Experts were not in agreement 
regarding the remedy and by the beginning of the mass eastern migration to 
Southern California in the mid-1880s the citrus industry stood on the edge of ruin. 

With speculators urging growers to sell at prices far beyond what most of 
them had paid, and with the value of their groves in terms of orange production in 
doubt, orchardists were sorely tempted to take their profits from land sales rather 
than continue what seemed to be a losing battle with the scale. LETTERS FROM 
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THE PEOPLE revealed a great division among those most concerned about the 
survival of the industry. "W. E. D.," cautioning against the destruction of the city's 
orange groves, realized that the blight threatening the orchards came from more 
than just the cottony-cushion scale. His letter was not, however, the first notice 
that urban life was encroaching on the city's groves and vineyards. On Feb. 12, 
1869 the Los Angeles Daily News had reported with pleasure: 

The unprecedented advance of real estate in Los 
Angeles during the past year has given an impetus to 
enterprise that is fast making it a very active city. The 
demand for lots is great and the prices paid are high.... That 
productive vines fifty years old or upwards should be taken 
up, wine cellars removed, and bearing orange trees in 
considerable numbers be uprooted for the purpose of 
making room for those who must have houses to live in, and 
lots upon which to build them, is an evidence that enterprise, 
so long slumbering in Los Angeles, is now awake, and 
determined to keep pace with the demand of the times. 


"W. E. D." was very likely William E. "Billy" Dunn, city attorney in the late 
19th century, legal counsel for the transit operations of Henry E. Huntington and 
Moses Sherman, and a founding partner in what became the prestigious law firm 
of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher. Both Dunn and future partner Albert Crutcher 
had arrived in Los Angeles in 1885 and invested in real estate. Dunn's warning, 
in late summer, 1887, came as the real estate boom was already running out of 
steam. It ended abruptly a short time later, though scholars do not normally cite 
the issue raised by "W. E. D." as one of the factors in the sharp decline in land 
prices that followed. 


{Times, Sept. 16, 1887, p. 12} 

Protest Against the Destruction of Orange Groves. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I desire through your columns to call the attention of 
your readers to what I consider a most important matter. I 
refer to the destruction of the beautiful orange groves 
throughout the city, by what seems to be the most stupid 
neglect. Acres and acres of the finest semi-tropical trees are 
dying in the Longstreet and many other tracts for the lack of 
a little water and cultivation. A few owners have saved their 
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trees but by far the great majority are letting their property go 
to destruction. On all sides I hear from our Eastern visitors 
expressions of amazement and disgust at the short¬ 
sightedness of our lot-owners. It is a painful fact that in a 
brief period our orange groves will become a blemish, 
instead of what they have been before, the pride of our city. 

I am engaged in the real-estate business, and I would 
say to all lot-owners who are thus neglecting their places, 
that they are making a fearful mistake. It is my experience 
that lots covered with dead and dying orange trees are 
almost unsalable. Many will find when it is too late that their 
lot speculation has proved a failure for this reason alone. 

The city will furnish through the ditches a half day's water to 
anyone for $1.25. Plenty of men can be found to do this 
irrigating for $2. For this trifling sum your property can be 
saved. When our Eastern visitors come pouring in this 
winter you may depend upon it they will turn away from the 
neglected and weed-overgrown lots, covered with dead 
trees, and put their money in more promising localities. The 
prospect is so startling that I hope the most urgent efforts will 
be made to bring lot owners to their senses. There is no 
time to be lost. Many of our best groves are ruined, and 
many more will be in two or three weeks. Let us "turn over a 
new leaf" at once and show that our boasted enterprise has 
some foundation. 


W.E.D.. 


State Inspector of Fruit Pests W. G. Klee, whose title reminds one of the 
overly-detailed bureaucracy of the French monarchy, echoed the concern of "W. 
E. D." Implied in his argument, however, was the necessity of collective action, 
which might mean by direction of the state. That was not a view that appealed to 
all orchardists. 


{Times, Oct. 1, 1887, p. 2} 

A Warning 

FROM THE STATE INSPECTOR OF FRUIT PESTS. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I have spent the last week in looking over the various parts 
of this county, so rich and varied in its resources. 
Everywhere I hear the carpenters' busy hammer, and the 
most wonderful activity is being displayed in building hotels, 
developing water, etc. Town after town is springing into 
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existence, but with it, alas! the once beautiful orange 
orchards and vineyards are going to destruction. Orchards 
on which thousands of dollars have been spent, which but a 
short time ago were the pride of the owners, are falling 
victims to the merciless King "Boom." His retainers are the 
scale-bugs and all insect pests the vegetable kingdom is heir 
to. In vain does the bona fide fruit-grower protest against the 
invasion of the merciless destroyer. The avalanche that rolls 
on him awes him, and before he knows it he succumbs to 
the apparent tempting pecuniary offers of the real-estate 
man, gives up his home and enters the field of speculation. 
Thus the fever of money-making, having started from Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, now reaches out far into San 
Gabriel and Santa Ana Valleys. I know many will say, "Hear 
the voice of the croaker; these things will right themselves 
after awhile, and don't amount to much after all. The money 
is here, and will come until all this country is settled up. We 
have our climate, the glorious sunshine, which even scale- 
bugs cannot deprive us of." True, but this is becoming rather 
stale. Although the majority of the people come here for 
their health, they also come here with the expectation of 
making a living, and the industry which invariably is held up 
to them by the untiring real-estate man is the fruit industry, 
and especially that of growing of citrus fruits. Unless there is 
called a halt soon, and people awaken to the necessity of 
preserving the orange and lemon orchards, it will soon be a 
difficult matter to show the intending settler a healthy and 
profitable orchard in this county, and the goose that has 
been laying so many golden eggs will die. 

I am well aware that the white scale is one of the most 
difficult insects to fight. I know that thousands of dollars 
have been spent on it, and that many people have become 
discouraged trying, chiefly because there was no concert of 
action. Whatever remedies are used, they must be used 
thoroughly, nor will one remedy suit every case, all of them 
will be failures unless everybody is willing to help. People 
must be prepared for a little sacrifice in their gardens to help 
the common cause. People not directly interested in fruit¬ 
growing must remember that the prosperity of this country is 
largely due to the orange; that it has been the emblem of 
Southern California, and that they are called to defend it. 

We hope that in the coming meeting on Saturday the fruit¬ 
growers will show their presence in sufficient numbers to 
assert their rights. We hope to be able to convince people, 
that in the newly-discovered gas remedy may be of great 
service to the fruit-grower. 
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Still it will need the ingenuity of the Yankee to make it 
more simple and easy in its applications, and it will also need 
capital to handle it successfully. To discuss these matters, 
we ask the presence of the fruit-grower, as well as 
everybody else interested in the welfare of the county. I am, 
yours truly, 

W. G. KLEE. 

State Inspector of Fruit Pests. 


To control the scale and other pests, the legislature instituted the first state 
plant quarantine in 1881 and that same year Los Angeles County established its 
Horticultural Commission, consisting of three members. While commissioners 
had authority to serve an abatement notice on property infested with noxious 
insects, that power could be enforced only if some citizen had filed a complaint. 

A change in the law in 1889 permitted the commission to act on its own initiative. 

Unwilling to rely on state action, some orchardists sprayed, others 
fumigated, hosed the trees down with cold water, white-washed the trunks or 
even hand painted each individual leaf in some cases - all with mixed results. 
Growers who relied like W. Blanchard on spraying were concerned about the 
great cost involved and sought a means to reduce the expense and to make sure 
that what they did was not negated by neighbors who failed to take any action. 

{Times, May 11, 1889, p. 6} 

Save the Orange Trees. 

Los Angeles, May 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Are we going to let the red and white scale bugs destroy all 
of our orange orchards or not? That is a question that ought 
to receive some attention from the Supervisors of this 
county. In the past three years there have been over 
$3,000,000 worth of trees destroyed, and if something is not 
done to check this pest there will not be an orange orchard 
in this county in five years more, and it is and was the golden 
fruit that attracted the attention of the people of the United 
States, and it is a sin for us to let the orchards die. There is 
nothing that a man can make so much money out of as a 
good orange tree or orchard if he takes care of it, and if the 
fruit is clean. I sold my oranges from 1500 trees for $2700 
net this year, and my next crop will be much larger if I can 
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keep the scale down. I have had some 80 trees that had the 
scale last spring, and this spring I can only find 18 that have 
any scale, and what are left are the white scale. That goes 
to show that by work the scale can be checked so that they 
will not do much harm. It will not do much good for a man to 
spray his trees once or twice, but go for them whenever you 
see one of them, the same as you do with the gophers. 
Every man that has trees should have a spray pump and 
keep it ready for use. There are a good many washes that 
will kill the scale, but most of them will hurt the trees or fruit. 
The only one I find that does not hurt the trees or fruit is 
Compere's. The trees that I sprayed with this wash are the 
brightest and healthiest in my orchard. I sprayed some of 
my trees with caustic soda and resin wash, but it marks the 
fruit badly and makes the trees look yellow, and they don't 
bloom this year, while all the balance of the trees did. But 
the orchard on the south side of mine is full of scale, and it 
should be somebody's business to see that such places are 
cleared up. Suppose the county spends a few thousand 
dollars? For every thousand they spend they will save a 
million to the county. 

I N. BLANCHARD. 


Klee had recognized the expense involved in eradicating the pest; 
Blanchard, a year and a half later, noted the even greater cost if the battle were 
lost. George C. Edwards, who eventually found real estate sales more lucrative 
than spraying groves, endorsed Blanchard's proposal for collective action by 
offering a very specific suggestion that appealed to the agrarian's cooperative 
spirit. 


{Times, June 6, 1889, p. 6} 

A SUGGESTION FOR CO-OPERATION. 

Pasadena, May 30. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
"Save the Orange Trees." Under this heading there 
appeared in The Times of the 8th inst. an interesting letter 
from Mr. W. Blanchard giving his experience as a fruit¬ 
grower, and expressing a hope that the Supervisors would 
step in and assist in eradicating the scale pest. Mr. 
Blanchard also gives his experience of the different washes 
and emulsions in use, and states that the only one he finds 
that kills the scale without injuring the tree is Compere's. 
Now, this is exactly my experience after three years' trial, 
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and during that time I have sprayed some 18,000 trees in 
this county, but the drawback to its universal use is the price 
charged by the manufacturer. I, on behalf of some of the 
largest orchardists in this neighborhood, have been in 
communication with Mr. Compere, and find that the cost is 
almost entirely due to the amount of handling, cost of putting 
up freight, and such like incidental charges, and that but for 
this it might be manufactured by the fruit-growers 
themselves at a cost not exceeding 1 1/2 cents a gallon 
when ready for use. I have also ascertained that the formula 
and right of manufacture can be purchased of Mr. Compere 
upon fair terms, and I think if the growers would combine 
and subscribe a sum for the purchase of this emulsion 
perhaps the Supervisors of the county might see their way to 
supplement their contributions, and in this way the non¬ 
resident owners of trees would be forced to contribute to the 
expense of eradicating this pest they have done so much to 
encourage by neglect of their orchards. 

I should be very glad if owners of orchards, and 
others interested, would express their views in your valuable 
paper, or address their communications to me, at Pasadena 
— postoffice box 801. Yours truly, 

G. C. EDWARDS. 


Other orchard pests had threatened the industry before and been 
deterred, giving hope that the white scale would likewise be overcome. That 
optimism was demonstrated in this 1887 letter that compared the current fear 
about white scale with previous concern over black and red scales. Red scale 
had been a serious problem early in the 'eighties and was the only orange blight 
that writers of several letters in 1882 had complained about. The white scale had 
not yet become a serious problem in Los Angeles by that date. Ironically, in the 
column adjacent to "N's" comment about the decline of the red scale threat the 
Times ran a news item noting that growers in San Bernardino were protesting 
importation of orange trees from Santa Ana where red scale was reportedly still 
prevalent. 
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{Times, Dec. 14, 1887, p. 3} 

The White Scale. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Last summer, under the caption "Clean the Trees," 
The Times had a vigorous editorial calling upon derelict 
property owners to tackle the white scale bugs which were 
playing havoc with their orchards. This caused a general 
spraying of orange trees, but now the new crop of scales are 
covering the trees and "General Apathy" reigns supreme. 
"Thousands of dollars," says Prof. Klee, in a late article, 

"have been expended in spraying and many have become 
discouraged trying." The reason of this discouragement is 
that the expense has been altogether disproportionate to the 
thoroughness of the work, too little care has been taken not 
to unnecessarily injure the trees and the spraying has been 
done at too long intervals. Now, if those who own even two 
or three acres of orange grove on which the white scale has 
found lodgment, would purchase a spraying apparatus and 
superintend the spraying themselves the result would be 
likely to be far more satisfactory, for with an outfit always on 
hand the warfare against the scale is likely to be kept up 
vigorously and continuously. The entire outfit can be 
procured for about $20 and the best material for spraying at 
15 cents per gallon, and as each gallon requires to have 
added thereto four gallons of water, it reduces the price of 
the compound actually used to 3 cents per gallon. The 
writer, stirred up by your editorial, concluded to try this plan, 
and trees which seemed six months ago about to succumb 
have this season put forth a luxuriant growth. By keeping up 
the spraying as necessary I expect to have a crop of 
oranges next year which will well remunerate me for the 
expense and trouble, to say nothing of the visual pleasure 
derived from the beautiful dark and light green foliage of the 
trees, for a thrifty orange grove is "a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever." 

While likely always to be an enemy to be guarded and 
fought against, still it is pleasing to note that the white scale's 
powers of destruction are waning, and its spread from one 
orchard to another becoming less and less rapid each year, 
as has been the case with its predecessors, the black and 
red scale. Col. Wheeler of San Francisco remarked that he 
was in Los Angeles when the black scale first made its 
appearance, and one of the pioneer orchardists, calling his 
attention to it, sorrowfully remarked: "I fear we shall never be 
able to raise oranges in Los Angeles." While still a 
detriment, their power for evil has been reduced to a 
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minimum, and this may in time be the fate of the white scale. 
"So mote it be." 


N. 


Albert F. Kercheval contributed numerous letters on agriculture to the 
Times in the 1880s. A '49er who mined in both the Mother Lode and Nevada, 
Kercheval settled in Los Angeles in 1870 and became one of the community's 
leading horticulturists. He was elected president of the county Horticultural 
Commission and also served on the city council. To some growers he would 
come to represent a bureaucratic establishment that did not know what to do 
about the problem facing the industry yet dictated unreasonable solutions to 
which the growers must conform. This letter, written at the peak of the white 
scale infestation, may explain why those growers had little faith in the 
commission's efforts to stem the blight. The Weiss grove, about twenty acres, 
was two miles south of the Plaza, near the present intersection of Alameda and 
Olympic and near Kercheval's grove. 

{Times, Oct. 4, 1888, p. 6} 

Are the Bugs Sick? 

Los Angeles, Oct. 3, . — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Is the terrible cotton cushion scale, like the yellow Mongolian 
pest, about to "go" and leave our groves forever? This is the 
question suggested by a visit to the beautiful orange orchard 
of Mr. Alexander Weiss, on Alameda street, in this city. A 
day or two since the writer was informed by Mr. W. that there 
appeared to be trouble and demoralization in the legions of 
the white scale holding possession of his grove, and 
requested me to come over and investigate. It is proper in 
this connection to state that Mr. Weiss is one of our most 
painstaking and thorough horticulturists, and, until within the 
past year, spared no effort, labor or expense in combatting 
the advance of the terrible foe, but becoming discouraged 
from the fact that the surrounding orchards had long since 
been abandoned to their fate by the owners, gave up the 
fight, although continuing to cultivate and irrigate as usual. 

During the past summer, many of his trees have been 
literally white with the voracious and virile insects in all 
stages of development, every leaf, limb and twig being 
coated completely, but within the last two weeks a great 
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change has taken place, and on many trees they appear to 
be sick, dying and dead. On some of the trees worst 
affected, they can be scraped off by the handful; great and 
small, eggs and all, dead and dry as Egypt's mummies, and 
can be reduced to impalpable powder by the slightest 
rubbing process. Occasionally one may be found amongst 
them with a semblance of vitality, and on other trees the 
mortality seems to have made but little progress, or is just in 
its incipient stage. Whether by some mysterious disease, or 
law of Nature, they are about to disappear entirely, or that 
only a partial decimation is taking place, time only can 
determine, but certainly the facts as above stated give strong 
ground to hope that Nature's cure may yet effect a result 
where human science, art and labor have utterly failed. 

Upon examination of several trees in surrounding orchards, 
a similar state of affairs was found to exist. 

Questioned as to a theory to account for the 
phenomena, Mr. Weiss had none, but it was suggested that 
President Cleveland's message, the Mills Bill, and the 
possibility of withdrawal of all protection for our citrus 
industries, had discouraged the bugs and made them sick 
unto death. 


A. F. KERCHEVAL. 


Kercheval was not alone in his amazement at the unexplained 
disappearance of the white scale. Professor D. W. Coquillett, an entomologist 
with the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture who would later be instrumental in the 
elimination of the pest, explained in a more scientific manner than Kercheval the 
decline in scale, particularly red scale, that he found in the San Gabriel Valley. 
Like Kercheval, he found a bit of humor in a very serious matter. 

In a second letter, written several months later, Coquillett identified the 
parasite of the red scale and confirmed his earlier findings. By that time the 
efforts of Albert Koebele, sent to Australia by the Dept, of Agriculture to seek a 
solution to the scale problem, resulted in the introduction of a parasite that would 
soon end the white scale threat. Coquillett, who set up an experimental citrus 
field lab at the Wolfskill orchard to test various pest controls, was a leader in 
distributing Koebele's parasite, the Australian ladybug or Vedolia cardinalis, 
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throughout Southern California. {It is now called Rodolia cardinalis.} By the 
summer of 1889 its experimental use at the Wolfskill grove had demonstrated its 
value. San Gabriel orchardist J. R. Dobbins, cited by Coquillett, served on the 
county Horticultural Commission in the mid-1880s. He was largely responsible 
for the introduction of the Valencia orange in the region and was one of the area's 
largest growers. Jackson A. Graves was lawyer, banker and sometime-historian 
as well as a citrus grower. 


{Times, Dec. 24, 1888, p. 2} 

Bug Destroyers. 

THE OUTLOOK GOOD FOR A RIDDANCE OF THE 

SCALE. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 22. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] We recently had the pleasure, in company with Mr. 
A. Scott Chapman, of visiting some of the principal orange 
groves in the San Gabriel Valley. Those who have never 
seen this valley, especially that portion of it lying at the very 
base of the foothills, have missed seeing one of the finest 
portions of this banner county of the State. 

Cosy homes nestle among groves of orange trees, 
interspersed with fine specimens of our native oaks, which 
lend their beauty to the already exceptionally beautiful 
landscape. The day was fine, could scarcely have been any 
finer if it had been made expressly for the occasion, 
reminding one of the soft, warm, halcyon days of Indian 
summer in the East, when Nature seems to be doing her 
very best to give to her children the necessary vigor which 
will enable them to withstand the rigors of the approaching 
winter. Here, in this favored valley, however, the sequel is 
quite different, and after Dame Nature has infused her 
creatures with the requisite vigor, she kindly wards off the 
inclement winter weather, permitting her children to expend 
this increased vigor either in the usual pursuit of business or 
of pleasure, according to their own inclinations. 

As in the traditional Garden of Eden, the advent of the 
woman and the serpent — what a combination! — caused 
the exclusion of mankind from that enchanting place, as the 
advent of the white and red scales — pardon the comparison 
— has threatened to cause the exclusion of mankind from 
this modern Eden. Rumors were afloat, however, that these 
pests — the scales, not the woman and the serpent — were 
dying in great numbers from some unknown cause, and it 
was mainly to satisfy ourselves of the nature of these rumors 
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that the present visit was made. We found that the scales 
were indeed dying in large numbers, but the cause thereof 
was far from being unknown; a careful examination of the 
red scales revealed the presence of the tell-tale holes in their 
anatomy out of which the minute parasites had made their 
escape to the outside world. The scales which had thus met 
their death at the hands, or rather the mouths, of these little 
parasites were mostly females, and, what seemed very 
singular, were always located on the upper side of the 
leaves. As if it were not enough for us to have discovered 
these indications of parasitic attacks, it was our good fortune 
to meet Madam Parasite herself, a fussy, petite atom of 
animated nature scarcely discernable with the naked eye, 
busily engaged in searching for new victims in which to 
consign her future progeny. 

Evidences of the presence of this little but powerful 
friend of the orange-growers were found in three different 
orange groves situated several miles apart, showing that 
already it is quite widely spread over this valley; and, 
although its legitimate victims — to which it is heartily 
welcome — may for a time carry everything with a high 
hand, still it is very evident that this parasite, which is 
carrying out one of the fundamental laws of Nature, will 
eventually reduce their numbers to such a degree that they 
will no longer be able to prevent our orange groves from 
producing their accustomed quota of fruits. 

In several places we found that the white scales of all 
sizes and ages had perished in large numbers; and Mr. 
Chapman, who has closely watched the progress of this 
mortality, tells me that it reached its greatest height in the 
month of August, when fully three-fourths of the scales 
succumbed to the inevitable. It would appear that this 
mortality was due to the enfeebled condition of the trees 
attacked. The fact that the greatest mortality occurred 
during the time when the trees were in their stage of partial 
dormancy, when the flow of sap is very limited, gives 
additional weight to this hypothesis. 

While on the subject of scale diseases and parasites, 

I may state that several years ago, Messrs. J. W. Wolfskill 
and Alexander Craw {Wolfskill's superintendent} found a 
pear orchard in this city very badly infested with San Jose 
scales, so badly infested that during the entire growing 
season the trees had scarcely made any growth; a few years 
later they were much surprised at the changed appearance 
of these trees, which had neither been sprayed nor 
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fumigated, and upon carefully examining the scales they 
found that a very large proportion of them had been 
perforated by parasites. At the present time these trees are 
remarkably clean and healthy, while scarcely a living scale is 
to be found upon them. 

The advent of these scale-destroying parasites 
among us is very opportune, and the fact that our National 
Department of Agriculture, through Prof. Riley and his 
assistants, is now engaged in introducing other scale- 
destroyers from foreign lands, gives us great hopes that in a 
few years, at the farthest, the reign of the ubiquitous scale 
bug will have drawn to a close, and our orchards and orange 
groves, the pride and ground work of our delectable State, 
will again flourish in all their glory, as of yore. 

D. W. COQUILLETT 


{Times, Aug. 4, 1889, p. 3} 

The Pest Must Go. 

THE RED SCALE MEETING ITS WATERLOO 
AS WELL AS THE WHITE. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
About six months ago I took a trip through the San Gabriel 
Valley in company with one of our representative orange- 
growers, A. Scott Chapman, and gave a brief account of it 
through the columns of The Times. I there recorded the 
discovery of a minute parasite that was destroying large 
numbers of the red scale, I recently had the pleasure of 
again visiting portions of this valley in company with two of 
our more prominent orange-growers, J. A. Graves and Col. 

J. R. Dobbins, and found that the parasite above-mentioned, 
a species of Coccophagus had continued its good work in a 
very encouraging manner. 

This was especially the case at Mr. Cogswell's, at 
Sierra Madre Villa. When I visited this place, about six 
months ago, the orange trees were very badly infested with 
the red scale, but at the present time they are remarkably 
free from them. Mr. Cogswell informs me that these trees 
had not been sprayed with anything except pure cold water 
for over eighteen months and it does not seem possible that 
the water alone could have had the effect of freeing the trees 
of the scales; it would evidently have no effect whatever 
upon those already covered over with a shell. The recently 
hatched ones would evidently be washed from the trees and 
destroyed, but as these become covered over with a shell 
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within 24 hours after leaving the parent, the time when they 
would be affected by the latter is very limited. The only 
hypothesis we are able to give that would account for the 
disappearance is to suppose that they were destroyed by 
parasitic and predaceous insects, and that the dry, empty 
scales had been washed from the trees by the force of the 
water. 


Our party were fortunate to discover several of the 
adult parasites, and in many of the scales still remaining on 
the trees were the tell-tale holes out of which the adult 
parasites had made their escape. Of predaceous insects we 
saw quite a number of larvae of the lace-winged fly, an 
unnamed species of Chrysopa, which evidently contributed 
not a little toward the destruction of the red scales, since I 
have repeatedly seen them with one of their jaws inserted 
under the shells of one of these scales, busily engaged in 
extracting the juices of its victim. 

As additional evidence for believing that the above 
result was brought about through the agency of parasitic and 
predaceous insects I may mention the case of an orange 
grove adjoining the one owned by Col. Dobbins. Several 
months ago this grove was in a very pitiful condition, owing 
to the ravages of the red scale, but at the present time it is 
looking remarkably healthy, and Col. Dobbins informs me 
that it has not been sprayed even with cold water for over a 
year. 

While these parasites and predaceous insects will 
undoubtedly accomplish much good in restricted localities, it 
cannot be expected that they will destroy the red scale in 
such a wholesale manner as the Australian lady bug, recently 
introduced by our National Department of Agriculture, is 
making away with the icerya or cottony-cushion scale. 
Wherever these ladybugs have been colonized they have 
thrived and multiplied in a manner that is simply astonishing. 
This is especially the case on the large orange grove of Col. 
Dobbins, where I made the first attempt at colonizing these 
ladybugs on trees in the open air. Thirty-five of them were 
colonized on one of the trees February 22d, and 110 others 
were placed on several of the trees on the 21st of March. 
They have multiplied and spread until every tree in the grove 
is now inhabited by them, and so industrious have they been 
in their work that the icerya in this grove are rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. A few months ago Col. 
Dobbins wrote me he was willing to wager that by the middle 
of November next his grove would be practically free from 
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the icerya — an assertion that many of his fruit-growing 
friends were inclined to receive cum grano salis; but the 
industrious little lady-bug has exceeded even his most 
sanguine expectations, and he now asserts that his grove 
will be freed from the pest by the middle of August, and few 
persons who take the trouble to examine his grove at the 
present time will doubt his assertion. 

As might naturally be expected, the freeing of the 
orange groves from the ravages of the icerya lifts a great 
weight from the shoulders of our growers, whose groves 
were afflicted with this pest. One year ago many of these 
groves were in a very precarious condition, and their owners 
thought very seriously of abandoning them. At that time we 
had washes that would destroy these pests, but washes cost 
money, and the rapidity with which the trees became 
reinfected was disheartening, to say the least; in fact, so 
rapidly did this take place that the impression prevailed in 
the minds of a few that the pests were resurrected. Or, as 
my German friend, who is a trifle left-handed expressed 
himself: "You can kill the bugs, but they won't stay killed." 
Now, however, all this is changed, the imported lady-bugs, 
armed with nothing more formidable than an insatiable 
appetite, having already killed millions of these pests so very 
dead that their chances of a subsequent resurrection is 
extremely small, and it is only a question of time — and that, 
too, of a comparatively short time — when the remaining 
iceryas will have shared a similar fate. 

D. W. COQUILLETT. 


Critics argued that agricultural bureaucrats and self-styled experts were 
misguided and misinformed. When the highly respected San Gabriel 
viticulturalist and one-time state senator Leonard J. Rose of Sunny Slope spoke 
publicly on the raising of cabbages he was chastised in the letters column for 
having made a mistake "often made by well-meaning men in public addresses 
and in public prints, that of assuming to give advice upon a subject he is 
practically ignorant of." The views of Rose and Kercheval on the white scale 
brought forth the same charge, though in this case they were commenting about 
a citrus industry that recognized them as leading growers. This anonymous 
letter, bearing not even a pseudonym, appeared in the letters column a few 
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weeks after Kercheval offered his explanation for the demise of the white scale 
on the Weiss property. The influence of the Times was recognized by the writer 
in the opening paragraph. 


{Times, Oct. 29, 1888, p. 2} 

The Deadly Scalebug. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 27. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Recognizing the great interest manifested by orange 
growers throughout Southern California generally in the 
great inroads made on groves of the golden fruit in this 
county by that seemingly unconquerable pest known as the 
white cottony cushion scale, I would ask space in the journal 
of most general circulation in this county for the expression 
of some ideas extended experience have inculcated in my 
mind regarding this destructive member of the insect family. 

I have noted recently several contributions to the 
press from alleged experts on the white cottony-cushion 
scale question. My experience has taught me that the views 
given expression by these writers are, in most instances, as 
erroneous as they are ridiculous. I would call the attention of 
orange-growers in Los Angeles county to the remark made 
by the Hon. L. J. Rose on the white cottony cushion scale at 
the recent meeting of the State Agricultural Society. 
Regarding the migratory disposition of this scale pest, Mr. 
Rose held that the scale never, after depositing itself on the 
tree, migrates downward or toward the earth. Senator Rose 
is mistaken. I have noted often that the upward or tree-top 
migration of the scale occurs during the forenoon, the 
downward migration occurring toward nightfall. While not 
presuming that all scales so migrate, I assert that invariably 
the male bug does. He goes directly to earth and into the 
ground. 

Again: Mr. Kerchival, a leading grower, holds that the 
scalebug nuisance is fast becoming a thing of the past, and 
asserts as a reason for this declaration, that he had noted 
the ground underneath his trees covered with scale, dead. 

Mr. Kerchival underestimates this matter. It is a fact that the 
white cottony cushion scale bids to soon wipe out entirely 
some of the most famous of Los Angeles county's 
orangeries. Mr. Kerchival's reason for believing as he does 
may be easily dispelled. It is a well-known fact that the 
"mother bug" is gradually eaten up by her young before the 
latter leave the shell. The white portion left by the offspring 
is nothing more than a cover of protection to them, and it 
drops to the ground when vacated by the young. 
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I hold the white cottony cushion scale can be totally 
eradicated from our orchards, if the proper authorities 
exercise common sense and discretion in the execution of 
the work. The idea promulgated that the police department 
can abate the evil is, to my mind, a ridiculous, a perfectly 
untenable one. Men of experience, men who have studied 
carefully this question, should be employed. There are 
plenty of such men in this county — and allow me to say, in 
conclusion, men who would gladly aid the extradition from 
our beautiful groves of oranges the diminutive, but frightfully 
active, destroyer now slowly, but steadily, ruining them. The 
city government and county officials should at once take 
action in this matter. The city authorities convene next 
Monday, and then and there they should consider as to the 
best means for staying the evil. 


Kercheval strongly believed that orchardists who so neglected their trees 
that they became a breeding ground for pests, ultimately endangering 
surrounding groves, should be forced by law to correct the offending conditions. 
In his opinion, growers ought to have a social responsibility to maintain an 
orchard so that it would not jeopardize the groves of their neighbors. Absent that 
responsibility, the state had a duty to intervene. The reference to police 
department action in the preceding letter's concluding paragraph should be read 
in that light. In the midst of the white scale threat in 1887 Kercheval outlined his 
position in the Times. 

Scale infestation at the Bliss place, soon to be subdivided, threatened 
neighboring orchards, including the holdings of Joseph Wolfskill, whose battle 
against the blight was necessitated in part by the failure of growers like Bliss to 
effectively fight the scale. 


{Times, May 9, 1887, p. 7} 

A Deadly Nuisance. 

Los Angeles, May 7. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Whoever may pass by the once beautiful Bliss place, upon 
Alameda street, can there view a most loathsome and 
threatening nuisance. The trees are simply alive with the 
deadly white scale and not a single effort, apparently, is 
being made to disinfect, or in any manner to prevent the 
rapid multiplication and spread of the awful scourge. No 
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more fruit can possibly ever again be borne by these trees, 
and they should promptly be burned up right where they 
stand. A few armfuls of straw about the body of the tree, a 
little coal oil sprinkled thereon, and a match applied, will 
disinfect them most thoroughly, and at an expense of not 
exceeding 10 cents per tree. There may be other neglected 
orchards in this city requiring similar treatment. There are, 
or ought to be, State laws and city ordinances covering such 
cases, and no time should be lost in enforcing them. Will our 
authorities make an effort to do their duty? 

A. F. KERCHEVAL. 


Although both Kercheval and his anonymous critic urged government to 
act on the matter of eradicating scale, the heavy hand of government was 
distasteful to many growers, and calls for passage and strict enforcement of pest 
eradication measures brought forth from them bitter, mocking replies. Much of 
their ire was directed toward the county Horticultural Commission, of which 
Kercheval was a leading member. 

Though a large segment of American farmers rejected a laissez-faire 
position and supported state and federal intervention in economic matters, the 
belief that government agents were incompetent bureaucrats out of touch with 
reality was as much a part of the mindset of many Americans then as it would be 
a century later. 

"Angeleno," "Taxpayer," "A Sufferer" and "Victor" voiced that sentiment at 
a time when the scale problem seemed out of control and efforts by the 
commission had failed to correct it. "Vedolia C.," a pseudonym taken from the 
short version of the scientific name then in use for the Australian ladybug, wrote 
after the crisis had passed, shortly after Orange County had been created out of 
a portion of Los Angeles County, leading to the removal of Orange resident 
Hiram Hamilton from the Horticultural Commission. 

{Times, Oct. 13, 1886, p. 1} 

"A Costly Humbug.” 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The Horticultural 
Commission is just now making a loud appeal to our public 
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authorities for more men and money to make war on the 
white cushiony scale. Experience has proved to me, and to 
every candid person, that this public crusade to demolish the 
white cushiony scale is a very costly humbug. We have not 
made a step of progress in demolishing it, and have only 
succeeded in demonstrating that under our present regimen 
it is an expensive, foolish and positively illegal appropriation 
of the people's money. We have been trying this scale 
crusade on, now, for over a year, and we have quite as 
many "bugs" as when we started, while our citrus trees are 
very much reduced in numbers and health, from numerous 
sprayings, and have spent more money in the operation than 
the people in the "infected districts" have derived from a sale 
of their citrus fruits. But you very rationally ask, "What will 
you do about it? I will answer you: Abolish your horticultural 
commissions, your fruit inspectors and all such illegal 
bodies, and leave the demolition of the bugs to the voluntary 
mercies of those who have them on their premises; if they 
prove to be a nuisance to them they will remove them, their 
interests will prompt them to do what is necessary and 
proper in the premises, and if anyone should not be satisfied 
with that policy, do not ask for any more courts or officers or 
mocking of the law than you now have, but go to any Justice 
of the Peace and have the person who has the bugs on his 
premises arrested for maintaining a nuisance on his 
premises, and if you can prove that he is guilty you can have 
him punished, and after you have once proved in the courts 
that the bugs are a nuisance, you will then be able to have 
"everybody in town" arrested, tried and convicted, who has 
"bugs" on his premises, and you will have won the battle. 

This is the ordinary way to get at it, and, indeed, the 
only way. Then why attempt to do by an illegal body what 
you can do with the courts and officers you already have 
open to you, the properly constituted authorities to test this 
question, if there is anything in it at all as I fear there is not! 

I believe it is right and proper for our authorities to 
offer large rewards for the discovery of an effective and 
thorough "medicine" that will annihilate the "bugs"; but 
please abolish this Horticultural Commission, "Bug" 
Inspectors, et id omne genus! 

ANGELENO. 
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{Times, Oct. 15, 1886, p. 3} 

That "Costly Humbug" Again. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As a taxpayer and 
horticulturist I heartily endorse what "Angeleno" says in 
Wednesday's Times concerning that "costly humbug," the 
Horticultural Commission, so-called, and their army of 
inspectors. It is about time for the taxpayers to begin to look 
into this matter of expense and useless waste of the people's 
money. 

This so-called Horticultural Commission have caused 
hundreds of beautiful orange and lemon trees to be either 
dug up or killed by means of their unskilled experiments in 
spraying. They have drawn their salary with regularity, but 
have found no remedy for the white scale, and yet illegally 
annoy or compel, by threats of arrest — under the shadow of 
their authority — fruit raisers to spend large sums of money 
in a way which the intelligent orchardist feels and knows 
that, to all practical purposes, he is throwing away his 
money. 

As a matter of fact, while scale bugs "are plenty, and 
as lively as ever," we say this with all due respect to the host 
of city and county inspectors. I hope the taxpayers will 
speak out in tones so loud that our Board of Supervisors will 
hear and know that the taxpayers have no further use of that 
"costly humbug," the Horticultural Commission. 

TAXPAYER. 


{Times, Oct. 19, 1886, p. 2} 

Strong Language. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am glad to see 
you come out on the infernal bug commissioners. I have 
always considered it an outrage on the taxpayers. I, for one, 
bought my place and paid four prices for it on account of 
having fine trees on it, and then comes the damnable 
Council, and other framers of said commission come in and 
say we must cut our trees down or they will fine us $100 and 
hire some one to cut them down for us, and then levy a tax 
to pay them for going around to blate and show their 
authority, just as if a man would not try and protect his 
property after he had paid four times the worth of it to try to 
save it. I had to destroy seven or eight fine trees which cost 
me hundreds of dollars as I could have bought in a vacant 
block for a large amount less, and then to have a law passed 
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to make a man destroy his property and pay for doing it is 
horribly ridiculous and unfair to an extreme. 

A SUFFERER. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 17. 


{Times, Oct. 22, 1886, p. 2} 

Bug Juice. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Your readers who 
complain so heavily of the annoyance caused them by scale- 
bug inspectors should learn how to pacify them. A few 
dollars in hand, or even a glass of whisky in some cases 
causes them to pass on entirely oblivious of the noble army 
of scale-bugs which have possession of your trees, while 
failure to add some trifle to the handsome sum they draw 
from the public funds (supplemented by "commissions" for 
work obtained and "wash" recommended) opens their eyes 
to an alarming extent. 

VICTOR. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 21, 1886. 


{Times, July 31, 1889, p. 5} 

"VedoliaC." 

JUMPS UPON THE INTELLIGENT BOARD OF 
HORTICULTURE. 

San Gabriel, July 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
An article in the Sunday Times, entitled "The Scale-bug 
War," should by rights be termed the humbug war, for 
certainly such has been the result of the policy pursued by 
Los Angeles county's intelligent Board of Horticulture. 

Notwithstanding it is a well-known fact that Nature 
keeps in check its most destructive creatures by means of 
parasites feeding upon them, this brilliant board insists upon 
pursuing the suicidal policy of cutting back and spraying. 

At the time this present Board of Horticulture came 
into existence, the vedolia cardinalis was well established in 
Mr. Wolfskin's orchard, and doing effective work. The heroic 
policy of cutting back had been pursued in the Wolfskill 
place, and in consequence there was but little verdure on 
which the white scale could exist, and the vedolia made 
quick work of it. A colony was also settled at Col. Dobbin's 
place, in San Gabriel, fulfilling their mission in a manner, the 
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effectiveness of which the most credulous could not deny. 
And yet, in the face of all this comes this o'er wise board and 
orders that all trees infected with the white and red scale 
insects must be topped back, and the remains sprayed with 
an emulsion or wash. 

Every effort possible was put forth by the interested 
fruit-growers to induce the board to give up its mossback 
methods, and use all its efforts in spreading the parasites 
among infected orchards. In vain it was illustrated to this 
wise body that the washes used were not only injurious to 
the trees, but had undoubtedly in the past kept down, if not 
entirely destroyed, the parasites that Nature has provided for 
the destruction, or at least subjection, of the red scale. 

However, in pigheadedness, was the motto the board 
adopted, and right royally have they lived up to it. For all 
they are servants of the people, and their employers 
expected some returns for wages earned, it has been left to 
the enterprise and energy of two public-spirited citizens, at 
their own expense, to save our orange orchards from entire 
destruction. 

"Honorto him to whom honoris due." To Mr. Wolfskill 
of Los Angeles and Col. Dobbins of San Gabriel alone, the 
honor is due for all that has been accomplished in 
exterminating the white scale. Mr. Wolfskill has given away 
from his colony over 20,000 of the vedolia cardinalis. 
Meanwhile Col. Dobbins has established in the San Gabriel 
Valley, from Alhambra to Covina, and from the mountains to 
Downey, 226 colonies of 100,000 of this parasite. It is hard 
to realize the time, trouble and expense to which Mr. 

Dobbins has been put in the dissemination of such a body of 
insects. From early in June up to date the approach to his 
residence has been a public thoroughfare, lined from early 
morning to night with eager fruit-growers anxious to obtain 
the panacea of their horticultural woes and troubles. The 
Colonel has attended to them all without any compensation, 
save the satisfaction of knowing that the orange industry was 
to be saved from entire destruction. 

The Tribune, however, would repay such efforts by 
the Sunday article, wherein "the people of Los Angeles 
county are to be congratulated upon the successful effort of 
the intelligent (?) board of horticulture;" and in addition to this 
base ingratitude, "the Tribune is happy to be able to state 
that the Horticultural Commissioners have discovered, and 
are now using an effective remedy that costs comparatively 
nothing." 
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It may possibly put a damper on the Tribune's state of 
felicity, as also bring a blush to the bronzed faces of the 
"intelligent" board to be informed that this "simple wash" so 
recently discovered, consisting of resin, caustic soda and 
water, was formulated by Prof. Albert Koebele in 1886 and 
has been extensively used ever since, both in Los Angeles 
and the San Gabriel Valley orchards. Furthermore, in this 
valley this and all other washes have been discarded as 
injurious to trees and destructive to parasite life. 

It is impossible at present to find a live cottony 
cushion scale insect in any stage of existence in Col. 
Dobbin's orchard. This happy result has been accomplished 
by assisting the vedolia in every way possible in its passage 
from tree to tree. Still at this late date we are gravely 
informed that "the commissioners have erected five large 
buildings with cloth sides, in which, apparently, to imprison 
and starve the vedolia or render it a cannibal. Why this has 
been done no common horticulturist can find out. And again, 
why this board isn't cognizant of the undisputed fact that the 
chilocorus or twice-stabbed lady-bird and the lace-winged fly 
and another parasite not yet named are now feeding on the 
red scale and that further spraying insures the destruction of 
these good Samaritans, is past all understanding. And still, 
again, why an inspector appointed by this board should only 
last Thursday serve a notice on a South Pasadena 
orchardist, giving him just five days in which to wash his 
orchard, infected with the white scale, when it is a self- 
evident fact that the vedolia is putting in its best licks on the 
pest, is past the comprehension of any one outside the 
County Board of Horticulture. 

Possibly the division of the county was a blessing in 
disguise, as it will relieve this board, so highly endowed with 
reason, of its non-resident member, who can retire to his 
district, where slashing and spraying prevails, and where the 
trees stand without leaves. 


VEDOLIA C. 


Undeterred by criticism of the commission, even by an editorial in the 
Times criticizing the Horticultural Commission for pursuing its cut and spray 
strategy despite the success of the ladybug, Kercheval justified the action he and 
his fellow commissioners had taken to eradicate the scale. 
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{Times, June 29, 1889, p. 6} 

Vedolia and Icerya. 

Los Angeles, June 28. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In an article in The Times this morning — with some 
portions of which I cordially agree and some I do not — you 
say, "it is remarkable to learn that the County Horticultural 
Commissioners recommend, or are about to recommend, 
the Supervisors to order the cutting back or spraying of trees 
throughout the county." You say, "it is difficult to understand 
why the board should make such a recommendation, 
inasmuch as that would destroy or starve to death the 
ladybug, leaving the county to look like a wilderness, setting 
the fruit crop back a couple of years and leaving the bushes, 
the grass and the ground infested when we should soon be 
in a worse condition than ever." 

Speaking for myself as a member of the commission, 
and not by authority, permit me to say that we have never 
dreamed of endeavoring to force upon or recommend to any 
one the use of any particular wash or emulsion, in the 
interest of any patentee or manufacturer. Let the owner of 
an infected orchard use cold water if he so desires, as some 
are doing, provided he is keeping down the scale and 
preventing it from spreading to his neighbors. What we do 
want, in my opinion, is to prevent the pest from spreading to 
the districts in the county not already infected, and where but 
slightly so, to stamp it out at once, by washes or emulsions 
or even the total destruction of infected trees. Regarding the 
argument you make in favor of leaving all our old poisoned 
trees, sapped of all vitality and vigor, in their present state, 
just to breed more scale in order to raise a few more 
ladybugs, permit me to say it is a curious one at least, 
inasmuch as the vedolia would perish any way a few years 
hence, having completed her mission, and leaving our 
groves of half-dead, ghostly orange trees, that will then have 
to be dug up or cut back before we can ever hope to receive 
any benefit from them or the land. Why not cut back these 
diseased trees at once, reserving a few upon which to 
cultivate colonies of the vedolia, then with good cultivation 
they will start forth vigorously — as will also the scale, but 
we shall have the ladybug on hand to follow them, and in two 
or three years we shall have thrifty, healthy trees, bearing 
first-class fruit, one crop of which will be worth more than the 
trees would ever produce in 50 years (should they survive so 
long) without cutting back. The object of cutting back is two¬ 
fold, to help the ladybug conquer the enemy and restore the 
impaired vitality of the tree as quickly as possible. Giving the 
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vedolia due credit for vigor and energy in procreative 
qualities, as well as hostility to the scale bug, it will yet be 
two or three years before we can say "the victory is ours," or 
hers, rather. There is plenty of the icerya along the zanjas, 
streets and waysides, on all the grass and weeds, for legions 
of them to feed upon for a long time to come, and I most 
respectfully submit it is to our interest to help her along with 
her task as quickly as possible by cutting back all trees that, 
if today freed from the scale and left standing with all the old 
top, would forever remain unproductive to the owner and an 
offensive nuisance in the sight of the public. 

A. F. KERCHEVAL. 


Kercheval, too, succumbed to the lure of the developer, selling his home 
and orchard at Santa Fe and Ninth. In July, 1887, the Times carried an 
advertisement: "The Magnificent Kercheval Tract now being subdivided," 
claiming it to be the "best soil, finest groves and trees ever offered for sale in the 
city of Los Angeles." The same issue announced the subdivision of the McGarry 
orchard at Ninth and Alameda and the Mairs Tract between Seventh and Eighth. 
In the 1890s the Wolfskill grove would also disappear. Part of it had become the 
site of Southern Pacific's Arcade depot in 1888 while the remainder of the 
property was broken into commercial and residential lots, some only 25 feet 
wide, the last of which was disposed of in 1893. What the cottony-cushion scale 
had not eaten, the real estate agent gobbled up. 

B) THE MOVE TOWARD COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

After the introduction of navel and Valencia oranges there was no longer 
any question about a market for California citrus. Local growers were impressed 
by the display of navels at the Riverside citrus fair in 1879 and either gradually 
replaced their seedling trees or grafted navels onto them. Though groves were 
uprooted in Los Angeles during the 'eighties, planting increased outside the city. 
By the time Lyman H. Washburn wrote to the Times there were over 500,000 
bearing trees in the county. Exhibits of California citrus in the Midwest and East, 
and especially at the New Orleans Exposition, 1884-85, brought to the attention 
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of the nation the marvel of the state's agricultural potential, both increasing the 
market and encouraging more farmers to leave Iowa for the West Coast. 
Washburn, an Iowa resident who conducted tours to California for prospective 
settlers in the early 1880s, reported on the fruit exhibit he took back to 
Muscatine, Iowa in October, 1883, and the future it foretold for not only citrus but 
other western fruit. Like many of his tourist clients, he soon settled in California - 
and became a real estate agent. 

{Times, Oct. 4, 1883, p. 3} 

WINNING THEIR WAY. 

California Fruits in Eastern Markets — A Favorable Report. 

To the Editor of the Daily Times — Sir: You are 
aware the undersigned brought an assortment of California 
fruit, for exhibition here in Iowa, the fore part of this month. It 
was among the chief attractions at the County Fair held here 
following our return, and was a source of wonder and 
amazement to those who had never seen such a display. 

Our experience in bringing these fruits through, taught 
us a lesson that has made us think more of California fruits 
and the future demand for them than ever before. Most of 
them were bought in Los Angeles with no other selection 
than to get as good as were to be had the day we left. 

Several of the samples were inferior to those we had 
seen during the previous week. They were packed in the 
usual manner for shipment, and were five days on the road 
to Iowa, and kept here for the fair five days longer. Still, not 
more than five per cent, of the grapes spoiled. We had 
mostly Muscat grapes, but some Rose of Peru, Black 
Hamburgs, White Corinth, and Flaming Tokay. 

We brought several fine clusters in a large basket 
packed in cork dust, which, aside from shrinking some and 
some slight bruises, came through very nicely and kept very 
well till the last day of the fair, when offered for sale — and 
thus they went like frost before a summer sun, at 20 cents 
per pound. 

We brought a box of oranges, however, that we think 
illustrate the superior keeping quality of this class of 
California fruits very favorably. These were also bought in 
the market there, and it should be remembered were of the 
crop which ripened in March last, yet have remained on the 
trees till Sept. 1st, and were now transported to Iowa through 
a hot climate and disposed of ten days after leaving Los 
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Angeles, with only the loss of three, from any sign of decay. 
We brought quinces, apples, pomegranates and other fruits 
without the loss of any by decay. 

These facts convince us that the time may not be 
distant when cheaper freights may make it possible for 
Southern California fruits to find a market over here in the 
Mississippi valley that will make them worth more than 
anyone can afford to pay for wine purposes. We were much 
surprised even now, as we spent a few days in Chicago, last 
week, to find that California grapes and pears had 
possession of the market. Every fruit stand we saw in the 
great metropolis had almost exclusively California grapes, 
retailing at twenty cents per pound. They ought to be 
furnished there for ten cents, and then your vineyards may 
do their best, and the surplus will all be taken east of the 
mountains. Your readers do not need telling that in no place 
on the American Continent do they grow either the kind or 
quality of grapes we do in California; and who don't like 
grapes? Place our luscious grapes of Los Angeles at ten 
cents per pound in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Kansas City, and you will want a whole train load daily at 
each place to supply the market. We doubt if the most 
sanguine has yet approached a proper estimate of the 
possibilities of a well regulated fruit farm in Los Angeles 
valley. 

Our association are doing all in their power to make 
known the great attractions and possibilities of Southern 
California, with a clear conviction that we do a person a 
kindness in helping him to reliable information about the 
country. 

Our next excursion will leave Chicago for Los Angeles 
and San Francisco the 17th of October, and the prospect is 
good for a large company. 

L. H. WASHBURN 
Muscatine, Iowa. Sept. 28, 1883. 


Rumors of almost unbelievable profits to be made from oranges circulated 
in the early 1880s. The Wolfskill orchard reportedly returned $1000 per acre, 
$3000 an acre was credited to one grower, and claims of $800-$1000 were 
commonplace. But newcomers found that the price of orchard land advanced to 
meet these profits. Even with the rising cost of land, acreage increased and 
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inevitably the market was glutted with an oversupply despite the superior quality 
of California fruit. 

In the 1870s, as the industry developed, middlemen had purchased the 
crop on the tree and were responsible for picking, packing and shipping. This 
system had virtually assured the grower a profit and, coupled with the limited 
supply in the early years, accounted for the exceptional profits claimed by 
Wolfskill and others. 

As the 'eighties advanced and the number of growers increased, 
speculators drove a harder bargain. Furthermore, shippers flooded some 
markets with oranges while shortages existed elsewhere. By the early 'nineties 
middlemen would ship fruit only on consignment, with the orchardist assuming 
nearly all costs and risks. What had seemed like the ultimate in farming - a good 
living on ten or twenty acres - was replaced with worry over unpaid bills and 
mortgages on the brink of default. 

Long before that occurred the thoughts of citrus growers turned to 
organization and cooperative action to better control market shipments and to 
earn a fair profit. In late October, 1885, growers gathered in Los Angeles to 
consider what course of action to take. The meeting lasted several days, and in 
the midst of the conference Pomona grower J. W. Sallee used the letters column 
to state both the problem and to urge support for the organization that was about 
to emerge. 


{Times, Oct. 28, 1885, p. 2} 

The Fruit-Growers' Organization. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The work of 
organization and co-operation of fruit growers goes on with 
great satisfaction. Never has there been a move of such 
importance commenced in this county, where there was 
such unanimity of feeling and concert of action. If fruit 
raising fails to be remunerative to the producer in Southern 
California, then this country is a failure and our labors in 
vain. The question of producing in quantity and quality is no 
longer an experiment, neither is it a question of being able to 
put this fruit on the Eastern market in good shape — these 
all have been settled. But to sell the fruit so as to pay the 
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producer a reasonable profit is what we are at work for now. 
And in this matter the interest of the producer is the one we 
work for. While all others connected with the business 
should be — and will be — allowed a good compensation for 
services rendered (for these receive first money from the 
business), yet if the producer is not compensated for his 
labors the whole thing is a failure and this country a fraud. 
Then why should commission men — or middle men of any 
class — object to this movement because it is intended to 
curtail the expense of selling, and retain the profits with the 
producer, where it so justly belongs? Fruit cannot be put on 
the Eastern market in a manner free from competition by any 
other method than the one proposed. We want no 
competition amongst ourselves. We want no market glutted. 
If fruit is to be dumped, dump it at this end of the line. We 
must have no competition, save that from the Mediterranean. 
If commission men want to take the advantage of this, they 
are welcome to it. The orange-growers of Southern 
California are a unit. It is true many growers are not yet 
made fully acquainted with the plan, but they will soon be, 
and then they will see that it is a movement of the grower, by 
the grower, and for the grower. There is nothing obscure or 
dark about it. It is plain, prudent and practical. And the 
growers in every locality will hail with joy the committee on 
organization, as they visit each locality. All other issues are 
buried, and we move in one solid phalanx. 

J. W. SALLEE 


Pomona, Oct. 25, 1885. 


From the Los Angeles meeting came The Orange Growers Protective 
Union of Southern California, the first attempt to organize an industry-wide 
association of citrus orchardists. The union came none to soon, for carload 
shipments of citrus fruit from Southern California in the 1885-86 season were 
double the previous year. Despite short term gains, the union proved less than 
the success Sallee and others expected as middlemen preferred to deal with 
individual growers, many of whom remained outside the organization, rather than 
with the union. Ezra F. Kysor {the Times apparently misspelled the name as 
"Kyser"} recognized that problem as he shared a communication from a 
distributor who worked with the union in San Francisco. The city's first prominent 
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architect and the man who designed St. Vibiana's Cathedral, Kysor also dabbled 
in citrus and other businesses, as did many professional men. "Porter Bros. & 
Co." was a major commission house. 

{Times, Feb. 1, 1886, p. 5} 

Will the Orange-Growers Unite in a Solid Union? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The inclosed letter 
will explain itself, and in connection with it, I would propound 
this question to the growers who are not in the Union: Will 
you not come in and make the Union solid, and let us, the 
men who grow the fruit, get a good, fair price for our work in 
growing oranges? 

E. F. KYSER. 


"San Francisco, Jan. 28, 1886. 


"E. F. Kyser — Dear Sir: Your oranges to hand and 
sold, but would say they were beginning to rot already, and it 
would not do to keep them much longer. In regard to holding 
them for higher prices, would say that if we were to hold on 
to them they would all spoil, and we would not realize half as 
much for them. If there was nothing but Union men 
shipping here, the price would be raised to $2 or $2.50, and 
oranges that now sell for $1.50 could be sold just as easily 
for $2 and $2.50; but, as you are aware, Porter Bros. & Co. 
here, and two or three others are receiving oranges, and, as 
they do not belong to the Union, they cannot be compelled to 
sell for any specified amount; and, in fact, they are selling to¬ 
day oranges for $1.25 just as good as yours, and, as we said 
before, if there was nothing but Union men shipping here we 
could then set a price on the fruit. 


"Hoping this will prove satisfactory, we remain, yours 

truly, 


"L. G. Sresovich & Co." 


Poor returns continued to plague the industry, creating discord among 
growers in different sections of Southern California. The quarantine that San 
Bernardino placed on importation of trees from Santa Ana was echoed in the 
sniping engaged in by orchardists in Riverside and Los Angeles. Historian 
Esther Klotz wrote that in 1886 at least 50 carloads of Los Angeles oranges were 
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shipped to Riverside, relabeled as Riverside fruit, and sent east. She called this 
a "swindle on eastern customers." Riverside grower Elmer W. Holmes, who 
would edit the Riverside Press, serve as county supervisor and hold a seat in the 
state assembly, had obtained good prices for his fruit in earlier years and 
resented what he considered to be unfair practices by Los Angeles growers and 
shippers. While he may have been overly optimistic in terms of prices received 
for Riverside oranges, he clearly indicated a nagging hostility toward growers in 
Los Angeles. Germain & Co., cited by Holmes, was the Los Angeles seed 
company established in 1871 by Eugene Germain. In the 'eighties Germain also 
operated a packinghouse in the city. 

{Times, Dec. 22, 1886, p. 6} 

A CORRECTION ASKED. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 21, 1886. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Upon the strength of the assertion so often made in 
your columns that you desire to treat all sections justly and 
fairly, I ask for space to correct a statement which appears in 
your local columns this morning. It was as follows: 

"Riverside navel oranges which were frozen during 
the late cold spell are being peddled around the streets at 10 
cents a dozen." 

It is quite possible that Los Angeles has at last 
developed a "poor critter" so wicked as to hawk his cheap 
oranges as Riverside grown, and your reporter, not being an 
expert, has innocently attributed this marvelous fall in price 
to the wrong reason. I should like to believe that this and not 
a malicious desire to injure an important industry was his 
motive. I unhesitatingly deny the truth of the statement. The 
statements as to the injury from frost have been grossly 
exaggerated. After a careful examination of the fruit stands 
and inquiring of the two leading packing-houses of the city, I 
am prepared to assert that no Riverside fruit has been sold 
in this city this fall, except that which Germain & Co. and 
Porter Bros, have shipped, and that the lowest price at which 
any of the windfall oranges of the variety named, from that 
locality, have sold was $4 per box. They sell at Germain's 
today at $4.50, and when I am convinced that retailers will 
buy oranges at 40 cents a dozen and sell them at 10 cents, I 
shall be prepared to believe there is ground for such an item. 

Several statements have appeared referring to the 
damage done, and the best answer I can make is to reply 
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that the Los Angeles and San Gabrial buyers are pushing 
the Riverside packers hard for control of the Riverside fruit, 
and that the prices being received from men who fully 
understand the situation, and who certainly are not disposed 
to boom prices for fruit, are higher than those received 
during the last very successful season. 


Trusting you will feel disposed to give this room, I am 
yours truly, 


E. W. HOLMES. 


As the decade ended the Orange Growers Protective Union failed, unable 
to overcome increasing resistance from middlemen and the lack of unity among 
orchardists. Economic conditions within the industry deteriorated further, and 
"croakers" began to doubt that there was a future for citrus in Southern 
California. Faced with a costly fight against white scale on the one hand and 
worry over profit and loss on the other, growers looked for the cause of their 
dilemma, or for a scapegoat. Fred A. Binney offered his candidate, a popular 
one in the 1880s not only in California but elsewhere in the nation. While this 
letter was directed to the editor of the Mirror, which was the weekly edition of the 
Times, it was printed in the Times letters column. Linda Rosa was located 
between Murrieta and Temecula. 

{Times, Nov. 20, 1889, p. 5} 

Does Fruit-growing Pay? 

Linda Rosa, San Diego county, Cal., Nov. 11. — [To 
the Editor of the Mirror.] Upon the answer to this question 
the future prosperity of Southern California depends, 
because if this country is not to pay as fruit farms, it must 
revert to cattle and wheat, which means a sparse population 
as compared with a dense population. 

I am sorry to say the word has gone forth, in England, 
at least, that it is no use for settlers to come here, as fruit¬ 
growing doesn't pay. 

I have been trying for six months past to get people 
from England to come and settle on a ranch near here, but 
my efforts have been marred by letters written from here to 
the English papers warning people against coming here. "H. 

H. C.," writing from San Francisco to the Manchester 
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Guardian, says: "Although many have risen here, I strongly 
advise any one who has work at home not to emigrate to this 
city or this State.... Hundreds of Englishmen have lost 
fortunes by buying fruit ranches in Southern California. 
Grapes are now selling in this city 6 pounds for 15 cents; so 
you can imagine if it pays to grow them." 

Another writer, Mr. L. H. Lewis, writes to the 
Worcester Herald as follows: "I can, at a moment's thought, 
name a dozen Englishmen whose experience would 
coincide with mine; almost all who go to California are 
disappointed." 

A correspondent writes that his broker, who was to 
come here, now declines, because he had heard of so many 
who have tried fruit-growing here and found "there was 
nothing in it." 

Now, sir, however much it may suit the purposes of 
interested persons in this country to pooh pooh all this, there 
cannot be the least doubt that there is a great deal of truth in 
these statements, and whether true or not, people are 
deterred from coming here. I have lost at least 8 or 10 
possible settlers solely through the bad name fruit-growing 
has got in England. 

It would be much more to the purpose if the various 
chambers of commerce would invite fruit-growers to state 
their experience and grievances and find out where the fault 
lies. 


As long as raisins sell retail for 20 to 30 cents per 
pound in the East it is absurd to say that there is not money 
in raisin-growing; and, I presume, the same remark and 
similar facts apply to figs, canned and dried fruits of all kinds, 
and possibly fresh fruits also. The prices paid in the East 
show a very handsome profit, but the trouble is that the 
producer does not get it. This is the key to the whole 
question. The profits are grabbed by middle men and 
railway companies, who, in their greed for gain, are rapidly 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Railway 
companies are crying out for freight and passengers, 
discharging hands and reducing their train service, and all 
the time their and the middlemen's greed for gain is ruining 
or discouraging the grower to such an extent that hundreds 
are obliged to give the business up in disgust. These curse 
the country and spread the report that there is no profit in 
fruit-ranching, and that settlers should not come here. At 
least half a dozen of my correspondents who were keen to 
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come here have now changed their minds and gone to 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand. 

It seems to me that the greed for money is the curse 
of the country, and is doing more to keep back property than 
anything else. No sooner is there an influx of new-comers 
than there is a general conspiracy to fleece them — by 
raising prices. Land goes up, rents go up, lumber goes up, 
sugar and coal and railway freights — in fact, all that a 
settler wants is raised against him and he is fairly driven 
away. This was the history of the last "boom," and there is 
little guarantee it will not be repeated on the first occasion. 

As to the railway companies, they tell us their lines 
don't pay; they can't carry for less. When more people come 
in, says Senator Stanford, freights and rates will be reduced. 
In my humble opinion it would be infinitely preferable for the 
railways to be owned and worked by the State or 
Government. The State can at least afford to run them at a 
loss if necessary, and so they ought to be, while the country 
is young. To begin charging high rates where population is 
sparse and little capital is in the country on the plea that the 
railways must "pay" is like expecting an orange orchard to 
pay on the second or third year and abandoning it in disgust 
if it doesn't. 

I met a farmer here recently who had traveled 70 
miles by road to attend a funeral. When asked why he did 
not use the railway, he replied that the fares were too high. 
This surely is a commentary on the railway management of 
this country. When people take to traveling by road because 
of the exorbitant railway charges, one wonders for what 
purpose railways exist. If railway traveling is not cheaper 
than going by road, the railways had better cease to exist. 

As another example of railroad management and their 
incapacity to march with the times, I ordered a $30 incubator 
from the East, but had to cancel the order because the 
companies wanted $8.50 for bringing it here. As there were 
hundreds on order, the firm has now decided to manufacture 
them here. Thus the railways will lose that particular traffic 
entirely. 

FRED A. BINNEY. 


Orchardists struggled through what were referred to as the "red ink years" 
in the early 1890s. With the stability of citrus production in question, growers 
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met again. Aware that their survival depended upon successful cooperative 
marketing they formed, in 1893, The Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
superseded in 1905 by the California Fruit Growers Exchange, the organization 
later identified by the Sunkist label. 

C) HARD TIMES IN THE VINEYARDS 


Growers in other fields faced similar problems. Grapes for some time had 
been the principal market crop shipped out of Southern California. Great 
vineyards were scattered across the southland, originating with cuttings from the 
vineyards at San Gabriel and producing what were referred to as Mission grapes. 
In the 1850s a million pounds of table grapes a year had been shipped north to 
the miners, though that trade declined greatly once grape culture developed in 
the northern part of the state. 

L. J. Rose of Sunny Slope, as important a vineyardist as he was a leading 
orange grower, imported cuttings from Europe to replace the less desirable 
mission grapes. Wine production replaced table grapes, with the German colony 
at Anaheim a center of the industry. By the early 1880s Southern California 
grape growers were concerned about their inability to compete with the 
developing vineyards in the north. "San Gabriel" urged grape growers to share 
their thoughts on the problems they faced. 

{Times, Oct. 25, 1882, p. 4} 

A Meeting of Grape-Growers Proposed. 

To the Editor: 

I believe much good would be likely to grow out of a 
meeting of the wine-grape growers of this county to compare 
notes on the different varieties of grapes that are best 
adapted to this locality and the different modes of planting 
them. Probably, if invited, some of the State viticultural 
officers would meet with us and give us the benefit of their 
experience. We certainly are not getting any such price for 
our grapes as they get in Napa and Sonoma counties. 

Perhaps we have too many Mission grapes, and too few 
varieties of other grapes, so that a wine cannot be made of 
them that will compete with the wine made elsewhere. I 
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notice that Mission wine is quoted about fifteen cents per 
gallon less than other varieties. This is destined to be a 
great industry, and much will depend upon the variety of 
grapes planted, and much may be learned by comparing 
notes and getting the best information we can. 

SAN GABRIEL. 


October, 1882. 


Throughout the mid-'eighties the vineyards were decimated by blight in 
much the same way that citrus suffered. The vast grape acreages of the 
Anaheim colony were so devastated that the land was converted to oranges. 
Elsewhere, after much trial and error, the vines were saved by the same parasite 
that had rescued the citrus industry - the ladybug. By 1889, with the stock no 
longer in danger of extinction by pests, the growers turned their attention again to 
the low prices they received for their crops. Not surprisingly "P. W." found that 
the culprit was the same one that Fred Binney denounced. 


{Times, July 29, 1889, p. 5} 

'Wo Barthel Den Most Holt." 

Los Angeles, July 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Replying to your article in today's issue, headed "A 
Depressed California Industry," I wish to say that the real 
causes of the deplorable condition rests mostly at the 
threshold of our divers railroad companies, who charge such 
an exorbitant high rate to the local and eastern markets that 
it is almost double the amount of its real value. By having 
adopted such a rate, however, the railroad companies may 
not be aware that they cut their own throats thereby at the 
same time. For instance, dry wines can be bought after 
fermentation in September, October and November from 10c 
to 15c a gallon, at a fair profit to the producer, and shipped 
without risk, being thence the proper season to the eastern 
market. Such young wines can be handled with more care 
at destination than they generally experience in the hands of 
our vineyardists, as the wine and liquor-dealers East are 
generally provided with better cellars. Our cellar facilities are 
as a rule, with a few exceptions, very inferior and don't 
answer the purpose to give age to wine, and the natural 
consequence will be that the wine so held during the hot 
spell will gradually suffer and eventually turn sour and no 
more fit to take the place as a healthy wine. The result is 
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that all such wines are offered to the distillers at a loss to the 
vineyardist at about 3-7 cents per gallon, and are converted 
into brandy. It takes from 7 to 12 gallons of this stuff to 
make one gallon of brandy. Now, does not the railroad 
company lose by this transportation at an average, say, of 
10 gallons to one? 

I am no railroad man, but it seems clear to me in sight 
of such facts that they are hurting themselves, as well as the 
public good, the great wine industry of this country, which 
will afford the richest resources if properly developed, and 
the future destiny of this glorious country. Let the railroad 
companies affix their rate ad valorem, or say down to eight- 
tenths of a cent per gallon, and the wine industry will feel the 
stimulant, which will soon tell as a German proverb says: 

"Wo Barthel den Most holt." 


P. W. 


D) BUREAUCRACY RUN AMOK 

The criticism of government efforts to eliminate citrus scale was repeated 
to a lesser degree by others, demonstrating again that not all farmers were as 
keenly interested in bureaucratic intervention in agricultural matters as 
Horticultural Commissioner Kercheval. His claim that the commission "never 
dreamed of endeavoring to force upon or recommend to anyone the use of any 
particular wash or emulsion in the interest of any patentee or manufacturer" 
contrasts sharply with C. H. Robert's account below regarding "Ongerth's 
Powder" and the Viticultural Commission. Like Roberts, "Victor" {see above} had 
suggested that recommending washes was part of the corrupt behavior of the 
"bug inspectors." 

"J. G. D.," initials sometimes used by former Democratic Governor John 
G. Downey as a signature on letters, reflected the disdain "practical men" 
expressed toward scholarly bureaucrats whose work seemingly had no relevance 
to the problems facing farmers. Charles Teague, for fifty years a prominent 
Ventura County citrus grower, would later express a similar view regarding a 
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University of California scientist who seemed more concerned about the life cycle 
of a particular pest than developing a practical way to eliminate it. 

{Times, May 19, 1889, p. 11} 

Concerning a Patent Bug Poison. 

Monrovia, May 13. — [To the Editor of The Times.] — 

With your kindly permission I would like to ask of the 
gentleman who holds the position of Viticultural 
Commissioner for this region, how it comes about that in his 
exhaustive report of the investigation officially made by him 
recently, into the cause and cure of the vine disease, that the 
only remedy suggested for the fungus is a formula which is 
{illegible}. The said formula is as follows: Sulphate of 
copper, 10 per cent.; lime, 60 per cent.; sulphur, 15 per 
cent.; "Base of Ongerth's Powder," 15 per cent. 

All plain sailing till we come to the last ingredient, and 
I have searched in vain through the United States 
Dispensatory, the National ditto, British Pharmacopoeia and 
the French Codex fora record of this delusive 
pharmaceutical product. No where can I find a trace of 
either Mr. "Orgerth" or his highly essential powder, and was 
on the point of writing to our estimable Commissioner for 
light on the subject, when I chanced to observe this morning 
in The Times an artistic wood-cut of what appeared at first 
sight to be a representation of B. Franklin doing the bottled- 
lightning act. On closer observation, however, I discovered it 
to be nothing else in fact than an advertisement of the 
"missing link" in our worthy Commissioner's highly- 
recommended fungus annihilator, giving the corporate name 
and place of business of the lucky possessor of Mr. 

"Ongerth's" very valuable and highly essential pulverulent 
substance. Comment seems superfluous, taken in 
connection with the fact these deadly fungi, in such quantity 
as to threaten the very existence of all the vines in South 
California, are developed spontaneously, and that a 
commission was specially delegated and empowered to 
investigate the disease and devise a remedy at the expense 
of the State. The peculiar connection between the company 
advertising "Ongerth's" powder, and the designation of that 
powder (instead of its chemical constituents) as one of the 
ingredients in the remedy recommended by the 
Commissioner, seems to point pretty clearly to something 
peculiar. 

C. H. ROBERTS 
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{Times, Sept. 19, 1882, p. 4} 

Technicality Gone Wild. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

I have before me under scrutiny the special report of 
the Agricultural Department, No. 31, entitled "Contagious 
Diseases of Domestic Animals." 

Of course it is designed for general instruction to the 
great people of this Republic, and is exceedingly interesting 
as a contribution to science; but really it might as well be 
written in Hebrew, Greek or Coptic as far as general readers 
are concerned. 

It is intensely technical, and would take all the 
encyclopaedias ever published, and all modern dictionaries 
as well as classical, to explain one single chapter of it. 
Therefore it will be consigned to the waste basket. 

Whereas, if it were written in our own beautiful English, such 
as Goldsmith, Longfellow and Irving used, it would be of 
infinite use. As it is, the cost of its publication is money 
thrown completely away - a display of words, or "Vox et 
patretoria nihil." 

J. G. D. 


SAMPLE EXTRACT. 

Results of microscopic examination of a Guilford pig: 
"Tube No. 1, pleural effusion, containing many very small 
spherical granules (monococci;) a few chains of three to ten 
elements, similar in appearance to the single granules 
(streptococci;) a few chains and couples of oval elements 
one four-thousandth of an inch in short diameter by one 
twenty- 

five thousandth of an inch in long diameter. A few 
Beilli were present, mostly as single rods, though one chain 
of these made up of six rods was seen, each of which was 
one two-thousandth of an inch in length, but not more than 
three or four of these filaments could be found in a 
preparation, and the majority of the fields contained none, 
though swarming with the mono and diplococci. Finally, 
many gliacoccus masses were to be seen made up of the 
spherical granules, the size of these clusters being 
sometimes twice the diameter of the red globules. Tube No. 
2, pleural effusion: This tube did not fill entirely, and had 
commenced to decompose. It contained many monococci 
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and piplococci; a few Bacterium termo and some oval 
granules having the appearance of spores, but no rods." 

[We are sorry for that pig. — Ed.] 


E) THE VEGETABLE BUSINESS 


Vegetable production in California rose dramatically during the 1880s. 

The amount exported from the state in 1889 was ten times what it had been a 
decade earlier. Yet, the Times noted in an editorial comment entitled "The 
Vegetable Business," most of the state's vegetables were produced by 
"Chinamen," who seemed always to thrive in that occupation. "Americans" {the 
Times pointedly omitted Italians from inclusion as "Americans"} were not good 
gardeners because they lacked "that patient toil and faithful attention to detail, so 
necessary to success." Furthermore, the editor argued, Americans treated 
vegetable gardening as a "small" business, comparing it to washing clothes or 
selling peanuts. That was a mistake according to the Times, pointing out that 
gardening was light, easy work requiring little capital and was carried out on a 
cash basis - great advantages at a time when capital was scarce and credit hard 
to obtain. 

"Inquirer" defended "American" farmers and, citing a bit of anecdotal 
evidence involving two Pasadena ladies who went into crops, suggested the 
problem lay elsewhere. 


{Times, Nov. 20, 1889, p. 5} 

The Vegetable Business — A Reply. 

Pasadena, Nov. 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Seeing an article in the Mirror of November 16th, on "The 
Vegetable Business," it seems to be some one's duty to 
respond; for to my certain knowledge there are a few 
"Americans" in our vicinity who have made honest and 
earnest effort in this "vegetable business." I know of two 
ladies who bought lots at a high price during the boom, and 
who at the opening of the present season said: "Let us put 
our lots into onions; they are a profitable crop, and surely 
should pay for their 'seed and raising,' and leave us sufficient 
margin to pay the interest on the money invested in the lot 
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and our taxes." The crop was a fine one when harvested. 
The market reports were watched with interest. November 
14th a man and team with a load of onions was sent to Los 
Angeles to make the first sale. The entire day was spent in 
the effort. Commission men, hotel men, grocery men, etc., 
etc., were faithfully interviewed. "Onions? No! We don't 
want onions; the market is flat, overstocked, no sales; don't 
bring nothing." At last one man was pursuaded to take a 
few, paying 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

At night the man returned with his report of the sale. 
Just $1.25 it amounted to! If you will undertake to subtract 
from this amount the hire of the man and team for one day 
you will see one reason why "Americans" prefer that dirty 
Chinamen, who board themselves and live on next to 
nothing, should be left an open field for this kind of profits. 

It is unfair and unjust to say that Americans "look 
down" on honest industry. In these hard times certainly 
there are very few that are not anxious to till the soil if there 
is one cent of profit in it. The papers are filled with daily 
exhortations for farmers to come to our goodly land. 
Residents are importuned to do more gardening, and fruit 
raising. But what use? Where is the market? Where is the 
encouragement? Are crops to be raised with care and 
patience to find no market, and then left to rot or be dumped 
in the ditch? 

Oh, well, this is an awful year on onions! 

Is it? Well, then, it is an off-year on beets, carrots and 
figs, as well. 

There is something wrong. Will some wise one come 
to the front and explain? What can be done? How is an 
"American" to find a market at any price? 

INQUIRER. 


"Inquirer" had, by that brief reference to "dirty Chinamen," raised the still 
smoldering issue of competition with Chinese agricultural labor. {For a more 
thorough exploration of the "anti-Chinese" question see the chapter on that 
topic.} "Plowshare's" rebuttal made the Chinese issue paramount, with a 
surprising twist. "Corner lots," referred to by "Plowshare," were a symbol of the 
speculative real estate fever that raged in the 'eighties. "G. D. L.," one of the 
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Cahuenga farmers "Plowshare" referred to, offered some advice to the lady 
gardeners of Pasadena. 


{Times, Nov. 29, 1889, p. 5} 

The Garden. 

Pasadena, Nov. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

A recent issue contains an article by "Inquirer" on "The 
Vegetable Business." Since coming to Southern California I 
have made the Chinamen and their mode of farming quite a 
study, and I find that their motto is "strictly business." 

"John's" crops are well tended and his tools well taken care 
of. And he has adopted the best mode of placing his wares 
before the people. He calls at our doors in the morning of 
certain days each week, and the housewife can rely upon his 
coming. And if my American brother wishes to compete with 
John for a share of the trade he must adopt the same tactics 
and make his daily or tri-weekly rounds with his wagon. 

There is not a family in Southern California who will not give 
an American gardener the preference in buying their 
vegetables if they are equal in quality, and brought to their 
doors, the same as John does. To a great many the idea of 
peddling from a wagon is distasteful. Why should it be? 

How many merchants are there today who do not secure 
their trade and introduce their goods by the personal 
solicitation of their agents, and that agent very often one of 
the firm? As to prices and profits, John don't give his goods 
away, and the weekly returns from his business would keep 
a good-sized family well fed and clothed, and leave a 
balance for a rainy day. He is obliged to pay higher prices 
for his implements and the land he rents than an American 
would, and still he makes money. And there is another field 
of profit for the vegetable-grower — and as to the success of 
it I will refer my brother to two ladies who also invested their 
savings in corner lots, but did not plant onions as their only 
crop — and that is raising vegetables for the early winter and 
spring market of the East. There is a colony of gardeners at 
Cahuenga, composed of people who own or rent places of 
five acres and upward. They not only supply the hotels of 
Los Angeles, but also ship in car lots to Chicago, and realize 
a nice profit. In order to handle their products in a business¬ 
like way, and get the best returns, they have formed among 
themselves a shippers' association, and elected a manager, 
who reviews the produce and attends to loading the car and 
shipping. Among the members are the Bristol sisters, to 
whom I would refer all Americans who want to know how to 
raise garden truck profitably. Such a colony would prosper 
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on the lands adjoining Pasadena or any other part of our 
glorious country. And to our grocerymen I would suggest 
that they adopt the ways of their eastern brethren and have 
an attractive display of fresh vegetables every morning, and 
in that way patronize those who deal with them. So now, 
instead of standing around the corners with your hands in 
your pockets up to your elbows calling the Chinamen dirty 
and wishing you had never left "cyclone" Kansas or "dry" 
Iowa, go to work and tackle "John" at his own game; your 
fellow-citizens will all give you the preference. Never lay 
claim to being an American if you cannot successfully 
compete with a Chinaman in any and every branch of 
business. Yours respectfully, 

PLOWSHARE. 


{Times, Dec, 13, 1889, p. 5} 

LETTERS FROM FARMERS. 

Colegrove (Cahuenga Valley), Dec. 6, 1889. —[To 
the Editor of the Mirror.] I have noticed with a certain 
amount of interest the communications in your journal 
alluding to the occupation of gardening, and if you will allow 
me space to insert a few ideas I shall feel that I am highly 
rewarded. 

I think the idea that "Plowshare" advanced was a 
good one, and instead of our sitting down and depicting out 
a sad fate for this "Chinese-infested" country, I, for one, will 
make a rival for John and his garden. Are we beneath these 
heathens in practical knowledge and style of workmanship, 
and are we to stand aside with this idea in our heads, that he 
knows of better plans for raising vegetables and will have 
better success at the business than we can? No. If with 
their crude mode of working they annually send thousands of 
dollars out of the country, the proceeds of a few acres of 
market garden, why cannot a white man with a fair degree of 
intelligence make a comfortable living and also have 
something to spare for the improvement of a home that will 
benefit himself, his neighbors and his country? 

I am pleased to see, Mr. Editor, that your paper has 
an interest in the development of the garden and the home, 
and I hope that as a reward it will see many of our American 
neighbors convinced that a white man can produce an article 
as good and as cheap as any begrimed Chinaman that 
peddles at their door; and, also, that it will convince the 
people of the American nationality that gardening is not a 
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small or mean business, but, on the contrary, is the most 
healthful and mind-absorbing employment that any country 
affords, especially in this delightful climate of Southern 
California. Trusting that our American friends at Pasadena 
will not plant all onions next year, and overstock the market, 

I am your faithful subscriber, 

G. D. L. 

F) THE HIRED HAND 

Not all who engaged in farming owned land, though owners were the ones 
who normally wrote letters to the Times. While workingmen in the city - 
carpenters, painters and printers, for example - were frequent contributors, only 
two letters from farmhands found their way into print in the 1880s. David Fisher, 
otherwise unknown, represented the "permanent" class of farmworkers as 
opposed to harvest hands who labored only temporarily at one place and then 
moved on. In fact, the David Fishers were not likely to remain at one place very 
long either, though their employment was not dependent upon the harvest or 
planting seasons. In the years following the Civil War California farmers 
expressed a sincere interest in encouraging young farm families to migrate west 
where they could take up employment on established farms until they were able 
to till their own land. They held the Jeffersonian concept of a classless agrarian 
society, in which the hired hand was considered a member of the family who ate 
at the table with the owner and who someday would possess his own farm. 

But California agriculture, influenced by unusually large landholdings and 
by the ability to produce crops that benefited from large numbers of cheap, 
temporary workers, turned elsewhere for that source. Before the Civil War some 
farmers had looked to slavery as the best means to meet their needs, but the 
hostility of the state's voters to servitude would not permit that. After miners 
drove the Chinese from the Mother Lode, growers found a labor supply that 
provided the benefits of slave labor within a free society. In 1870 Chinese 
workers provided one-tenth of the state's agricultural labor force. By 1880 that 
had increased to one-third. While those statistics would change abruptly with 
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passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act and the end of Chinese immigration in the 
early 1880s, the condition of farm workers did not improve noticeably. In a 
touching call for fairness, David Fisher lamented upon the loneliness and hard 
life of the permanent hired hand in 1882. There was no reply. 

{Times, Aug. 8, 1882, p. 4} 

Grievances of Farm Hands. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

You have kindly placed a column of your newspaper 
at the service of the people — a kindness that is appreciated 
by the working men of this county. 

Yesterday at Santa Monica I could not but admire, 
and to a certain extent participate in, the enjoyments of the 
day. I saw carpenters, stone-masons, painters, firemen, 
etc., with their wives and sweethearts, giving themselves up 
to a day of pleasure and recreation, having no thought of to¬ 
morrow. I mingled amongst them on the beach, saw them 
sporting in the surf, patronized the candy man, had a wine 
dinner at Eugene's, danced in the Pavilion, lost my return 
ticket, and had to put up four bits; and still I was not happy. 

Here, in one of the most glorious climates of the world, 
surrounded by everything that is beautiful, your readers will 
ask: Why was / not happy? Because I belong to that 
unfortunate class of men known as farm hands. To those of 
your readers who have never worked on a ranch in Los 
Angeles or Ventura counties, I will give an idea of what it is. 

I hired out to a man not six miles from town, at $30 per 
month. He was a Dutchman with a wife and two grown 
daughters. Routine: First day rise at 4 a. m.; feed stock, 
milk cows, clean out stable, groom buggy horses; at 6 a. m., 
breakfast, (Chinese cook,) beans, bacon, syrup, and heavy 
bread; at 6:30 out in the field hoeing corn in a hot sun till 12 
n. Dinner, beans, bacon and syrup. At 1 p. m. hoeing corn, 
continuing till sunset; then back to ranch house, feed and 
water stock and milk eleven cows. At 9 p. m. supper, beans, 
bacon and syrup. No bed — sleep on the lee side of a 
haystack. No papers, no friendship, nothing but hard, dreary 
toil, from sunrise to sunset. Why should not a farm hand 
have regular hours for labor, the same as others have? It is 
only through the press that we can make our grievances 
known. In his own country the above Dutchman probably 
eked out his own existence in the same way that he treats a 
willing American. Circumstances compel men to work on a 
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ranch, but why not treat them as men and Christians — not 
worse than slaves? 


DAVID FISHER. 


Near the end of the decade the Times rejected a call for repeal of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act that came from "a few wealthy fruit growers" who claimed 
their industry would be ruined without Chinese labor. Otis editorialized that any 
shortage of white labor was the result of failure "to provide decent 
accommodations for their help, or to treat them like human beings." In support of 
his position, Otis ran in his editorial column this letter, "from a ranch- hand, 
whose plain, unadorned statement carries with it a conviction which no amount of 
literary style could increase." The letter carried no title, dateline, salutation or 
name. 


{Times, Jan. 10, 1889, p. 4} 

In looking over The Times I saw where the editor had 
taken up the labor question concerning the fruit growers and 
ranchers of Southern California. 

I am a laboring man and have worked on several 
different ranches in the State, both here and in Fresno 
county. The editor of The Times in that able article has 
expressed the sentiments of every white man who ever did 
work on the ranches in this State, and I am glad to know that 
he was bold enough to tell the exact reason why these fruit 
growers prefer the Mongolian to white men. 

I was born and raised on a farm in the good old State 
of Illinois. I like the farm and it is a pleasure to me to follow 
the occupation of farming or fruit growing, but it is a sad and 
most deplorable fact that one loses his taste for farm work 
when he works on these California ranches awhile. 

I have nothing to say against the work to be done on 
these ranches, but as to the treatment of the men while 
working there I cannot find the language to express by 
bitterness. It is simply inhuman and barbarous, and a white 
man will not stand it except by compulsion. 

It is unnecessary to go into details about this 
treatment of white laborers here. The editor of The Times 
has told all that was necessary. I will only say that unless a 
white man chooses to put up with a dog's life by sleeping in 
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barns and working 16 hours out of the 24, he had better not 
look for work on the ranches or fruit farms of Central or 
Southern California. I speak from a very extensive 
experience, and I do not want to say anything against the 
fruit growers that I do not think is absolutely true. 

They say (the ranchers) that it is a custom here, and I 
say that it is a heathenish custom, and should only be 
tolerated in a heathen land. This is too grand and good a 
country to tolerate such a custom. A great many readers of 
The Times are no doubt impressed with the idea that the 
white laborers who work on ranches are a very unsteady set 
— who work a few days for their kind benefactors; get a few 
dollars ahead, and then quit and go into town and "blow it in" 
with a grand carouse. While I admit that such is the case 
with many, yet there are plenty of good, sober, industrious 
farm lads from the East, who came here to work on the 
ranches because the wages were better. These go to work 
with good intentions, only to find to their bitter 
disappointment that they left a country where farm hands 
were treated "white," to lead a rough-and-tumble camp life of 
hardships and rough, inhuman treatment at the hands of 
these same fruit growers and Chinese laborers. If these 
ranchers would ask these boys whether they would prefer 
the kind treatment and low wages of the Eastern States to 
such a life as a white man leads on California ranches and 
high wages they would tell them they prefer the easterner's 
lot far better at half the wages. 

What is more heathenish than to see a white man in 
this free and favored country carrying a great roll of blankets 
on his weary back for miles over a muddy or, perhaps, hot, 
dusty road? I say it is a shame on American civilization, and 
if it was a custom here (as they are careful to tell you) so 
was slavery a custom once in America; but it is abolished. 
Abolish the blanket packing, too. 

If those who are in favor of Chinese immigration and 
who think their fruit and crops will be lost unless we send for 
a few million more Chinese will turn over a new leaf and try 
to treat white men as free-born American citizens, they will 
find plenty of white labor, and their fruits will be garnered 
without any trouble. 

Let John Chinaman keep his laundry, now that he is 
here, but let the white citizens and voters of this country 
have a chance. The fruit growers of California are getting 
good returns from their labor and expense, and they can 
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afford to deal honestly with the white laborers. Treat us 
"white," Mr. Fruitgrower, and we will meet you half way. 


Focusing on one theme offered by the ranch-hand, Otis concluded his 
editorial: 


The fruit growers of this State, as soon as they 
accumulate sufficient wealth to relieve themselves from the 
necessity of wielding the hoe or handling the plow, are too 
apt to assume the airs of southern planters in dealing with 
their employes — an assumption of superiority to the "vulgar 
herd" which is not, in every case, justified by the manner in 
which Nature has endowed them. 

... On one thing they may rest assured — there is 
not the remotest probability that the people of California will 
consent to have this transformed into a semi-slave State, for 
the sake of saving a little inconvenience to a few wealthy 
ranch-owners. 
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Prior to the 1880s "business" in Los Angeles had been confined primarily 
to activities necessary to service the agricultural hinterland, which included most 
of the land within the town's boundaries as well as large portions of the county. 
This was true both in the Spanish-Mexican era and after the United States 
acquired California. Prior to the Mexican War several Americans and other 
foreigners had opened businesses in the pueblo, which became the economic 
hub of Southern California. Transfer of the province to the United States did not 
alter Los Angeles' role as an agricultural service center. 

While saloons led the list of business establishments in the first decades 
after American acquisition, J. Albert Wilson's compilation of prominent Angelenos 
and their professions in his History of Los Angeles County revealed that non¬ 
farming occupations had broadened considerably by 1880. Wilson's list included 
attorney, banker, dentist, druggist, government official, grocer, innkeeper, 
journalist, livery operator, lumber dealer, merchant - either hardware or dry 
goods, physician and railway official. Perhaps foreshadowing a later generation, 
he also included three "capitalists." While Wilson's summary is glaringly 
incomplete in that he omitted some of the most prominent businessmen in town, 
it offers a better review of economic activity in the city than does the 1880 census 
compendium. 

A) MANUFACTURING 

Noticeably few in number were those entrepreneurs whom Wilson 
categorized as "manufacturers." One made wine and brandy; another 
manufactured windmills and pumps. He also found a brick maker and a woolen 
factory operator. The eight carriage and car builders comprised the largest 
single group among the leading citizens who conceivably could have been called 
"manufacturers." 
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The shallowness of the industrial segment of the city's economy is further 
evidenced by Wilson's brief chapter on manufactures. As of 1880 the city had 
one soap factory; one large carriage and wagon factory, owned by L. 
Lichtenberger, that had been in operation since 1864, producing up to 300 
vehicles a year; seven smaller carriage/wagon producers; one large brick 
manufacturer; three breweries; a single woolen mill; pork packing; artificial stone; 
two broom factories; a beet-sugar factory; gas manufactory; and a fruit drying 
works. 


Wilson also listed several other short-lived efforts that had produced 
manufactured goods in Los Angeles: a match company, paper pulp factory {that 
made paper out of cactus pulp!}; castor-bean mill to press oil; tannery, cannery 
and a plant to process whales. All soon closed. 

Wilson's chapter began with the notation that "manufactures have not 
been very numerous in the county." That was a concern of Times editor Samuel 
Mathes, who tried to stimulate an interest in manufacturing during his brief term 
at the paper, and of numerous letter writers throughout the decade, who also 
suggested ways to promote manufacturing. When Mathes initiated the 
discussion on manufacturing and urged formation of an organization to promote it 
in Mar., 1882, no formal business federation existed in the city. An early 
Chamber of Commerce, also called the Board of Trade, had survived only a few 
years after its founding in 1873 and was defunct when "G. T. H." and "E." wrote 
their letters in support of Mathes' crusade. 

{Times, Mar. 22, 1882, p. 3} 

MANUFACTURES NEEDED. 

A Correspondent Encourages the Formation of a Society. 

Ed. Times: — Referring to your article on 
manufactures in a recent issue, I wish to say I most heartily 
concur in the sentiment expressed therein, that 
"manufactures constitute the best possible balance wheel in 
such emergencies." Yes, you may have added not only in a 
time of depression in trade, but at all times — when the 
country is prosperous from other resources manufacturing 
imparts a vital force that adds very materially to the 
prosperous condition of any community. I think it a good 
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suggestion that a society be formed in this growing city to 
promote all manufacturing industries — we all know what 
manufacturing has done for the rich and populous cities of 
the east, and there is no reason why the same may not be 
done in many of the cities on this coast, particularly is this 
the case of Los Angeles. I do not see how the monied men 
of this city can remain inactive in this matter without 
hindering their best interests. Now is the time to move in 
such matters, and I am glad you are to act in the 
"aggressive." 


G. T. H. 


{Times, Mar. 24, 1882, p. 2} 

Promotion of Manufactures. 

I have been much interested in reading the articles in 
the Times on the establishment of manufactures, and on the 
promotion and fostering of such interests by establishing a 
society for that purpose, and I deem it proper that I, in 
common with all others who feel an interest in this city of our 
adoption, should express our views upon the subject, to the 
end that the society referred to may be established. Your 
call for a meeting of all interested is a good move in the right 
direction, and in my opinion is made none too soon. Let us 
by all means have the meeting, and let all who attend do so 
with the object in view of doing something. Let us 
incorporate with the power to buy and sell, and acquire 
property, build and manage manufactures, railroads, etc., so 
that parties from abroad can obtain their mill-sites, 
franchises, etc., through our society, that it may not be in the 
power of private holders of valuable sites to drive away 
would-be manufacturers by charging them exhorbitant prices 
for a location. It is safe to say that there has been more 
manufacturing enterprises started in this city in the last sixty 
days than ever before in a year's time. "And still they come." 
What an immense amount of benefit the proposed society 
could have been to these late acquisitions to our public weal. 
In a word, "they help us, therefore, let us help them." 

E. 


A year passed before the businessmen of Los Angeles were ready to 
revitalize the Board of Trade. John Mills Davies, a reporter for the Times, served 
as secretary at the Mar., 1883, organizational meeting and, upon incorporation, 
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became the organization's first executive secretary. His letter to the Times, 
published over the signature of "J. M. D." a few days after that meeting, indicated 
that Davies saw the function of the Board in much the same light that "G. T. H." 
and "E" had suggested, with an aggressive advertising campaign across the 
country to lure manufacturers to the city. Davies' proposal reads like a late 20th 
century argument for a Community Redevelopment Agency. A pamphlet similar 
to the one suggested here by Davies had been published by the earlier trade 
organization in the mid-1870s and drew lavish praise from Harris Newmark. 

{Times, Mar. 24, 1883, p. 4} 

WORK FOR THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

The Promotion of Our Manufacturing Industries. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The organization of 
a Board of Trade composed of the most experienced, 
intelligent and substantial business men of Los Angeles, 
marks a new era in the history of this rapidly growing young 
metropolis. It is gratifying to note the universal good will of 
citizens generally toward it, and they concede with one 
accord that it will undoubtedly become a potent factor in the 
development of the city and county of Los Angeles. 

In order to attain the best results, however, the work 
must be systematized and placed in charge of at least half a 
dozen different committees; then we can expect an active, 
vigilant organization, persistently working to promote the 
best interests of the community — in short, the leading 
influence in the city and county. There is a vast amount of 
work to be done which has heretofore been sadly neglected, 
and pre-eminently that of inaugurating new and fostering 
existing 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

It is now universally conceded that the permanent 
growth and prosperity of any community, however favorably 
located geographically and otherwise, it may be, depends 
mainly on the extent and prosperity of its manufacturing 
interests. Los Angeles has enjoyed an unprecedented boom 
for the past two years; building operations have been more 
active than ever before; real estate has advanced, on an 
average, from 50 to 75 per cent, during the above time; the 
population of the city and county has nearly doubled, and the 
city is rapidly expanding into its destined position as the 
second city in the State. 
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The growth of our manufacturing interests, however, 
has not kept pace with our development in other respects. 
Hence many clear-headed, practical citizens entertain grave 
doubts regarding the permanency of our present prosperity, 
believing that the serious decline in our vast produce trade 
with Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, which a possible dry 
year may entail, will cause a sudden collapse in every 
department of business, especially in building operations 
and real estate transactions, and a consequent serious 
falling off in the number of new settlers. 

The question arises, is it possible to introduce a new 
factor in the development of our vast and varied resources 
which will set as a balance wheel to tide over the temporary 
depressions that may occur from time to time, thus insuring 
a steady condition of prosperity? Yes, most assuredly, and 
that balance wheel is manufactures. 

The long list of raw materials throughout the country 
tributary to Los Angeles, now comparatively valueless, which 
could by means of manufacturing enterprises be rendered 
commercially valuable, is too universally known to need 
mention in detail, and with the recently invented appliances 
for utilizing crude petroleum as fuel (of which Los Angeles 
and Ventura counties have an inexhaustible supply) the oft- 
quoted argument of no fuel cannot be advanced any longer. 
Two or three large manufacturing establishments in this city 
now use crude petroleum as fuel at a saving of about one- 
third as compared with coal. By means of flumes conveying 
water from the Los Angeles river, a few miles above the city, 
a water-power could thus be developed sufficient in 
magnitude to operate scores of manufacturing industries, 
and without in the least reducing the volume of water needed 
for irrigating purposes. These are questions which vitally 
concern the interests of the community and should 
command the prompt and serious consideration of our Board 
of Trade. 

The low rate of interest at which money is now 
obtainable constitutes another important argument in favor of 
establishing manufacturing enterprises, and with the 
admirable position of Los Angeles as the natural distributing 
center for the new southwestern country, including Northern 
Mexico, now being gridironed with railroads, a remunerative 
market is assured beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Our merchants should also bear in mind that the 
extent of territory which can be rendered tributary to the 
commerce of Los Angeles depends upon their ability to 
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furnish goods at lower prices than Denver, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and other Eastern cities, hence the importance of 
building up home manufactures. 

The Board of Trade can accomplish incalculable good 
by appointing a 

COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 

whose duty it shall be to ascertain what manufactures 
are now in operation — the lines represented — the number 
of persons employed — and the amount of capital invested; 
then ascertain what new enterprises can be safely 
inaugurated, with data showing the reason therefor, the 
extent of market which the proposed new industries could 
command, the profits that could with proper management be 
reasonably expected, the fuel facilities, with suggestions as 
to possible improvements in that respect, the advantages of 
soil and climate, and any other practical statistics bearing on 
the subject of manufactures. 

The next step should be the publication of a few 
thousand circulars to be distributed judiciously throughout 
the country, conveying full information as suggested, 
regarding the advantages of Los Angeles as a 
manufacturing center. 

The Board of Trade as a body could supplement the 
good work by means of petitions to the railroad companies 
for reductions in freights on certain lines of manufactured 
goods; also secure concessions from the city in the remitting 
of taxes, and when advisable secure bonuses for important 
manufacturing enterprises which could thereby be induced to 
locate here. 

Another important factor in the upbuilding of our 
manufacturing industries, whether new or old, is the 
disposition to give the home-manufactured article the 
preference whenever possible. These suggestions are 
respectfully submitted to the Board of Trade. J. M. D. 


The pamphlet Davies had suggested was published, but it drew negative 
reviews both from editor Otis, a strong supporter of Davies' intent but a severe 
critic of an ineffectual pamphlet, and from "M." Otis dismissed the publication, 
Los Angeles City and County: Resources, Climate, Progress, and Outlook, as 
"cheap and trifling in appearance, without a speck of style about it." As to its 
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content, "the work cannot stand comparison for an instant with publications of the 
same character sent out by other California cities." He urged Davies, "the 
compiler and father of this abortion of a pamphlet," to correct the many factual 
errors found throughout the publication. The few remaining copies of the 1883 
edition contain no errata slips. Revised editions were printed in subsequent 
years. 


{Times, July 18, 1883, p. 4} 

That Incorrect and Misleading Pamphlet. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Your criticisms on 
the Board of Trade pamphlet are none too severe. 

A more illogical and incorrect compilation of hog-wash 
never before appeared in print about Los Angeles, and your 
suggestion that its brilliant author ought to "rustle around and 
have some errata slips printed and pasted in," does not meet 
the case — the publication ought to be absolutely 
suppressed! Take one or two more samples in addition to 
what you have given: 

On page 20 — "For Los Angeles and the five 
ADJOINING counties," etc., he includes Tulare! Fresno! and 
Merced!! neither of which "adjoins" Los Angeles. Again: on 
page 11, this ass-toot author says: "Five lines of railroad 
radiate from Los Angeles city," giving names and direction to 
each, including "one southeast, thirty miles to Orange!" 

This will be news to Orange, as well as to the people 
hereabouts, and those of Santa Ana, who are not mentioned 
in any manner, though enjoying railroad privileges for a long 
time, and being one of the most enterprising and prosperous 
towns in the county. Let it be suppressed as incorrect and 
misleading. 

M. 


Los Angeles enjoyed a modest boom in the early 1880s, but would it 
continue? "Re Vera" thought it could but might not, and suggested to Angelenos 
how they might avoid the recurrence of the depressed conditions of the late 
1870s. 
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{Times, Aug. 8, 1883, p. 3} 

Shall Our Boom Continue? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: To the above 
inquiry — We say, Yes! if we so will it, and act, as well as 
talk. 


Let us only imagine. What are all those hundreds of 
mechanics, who are now building up houses in all parts of 
our city going to do when the building boom checks up a 
little? which it will do most assuredly at some future time. 

We answer, make Los Angeles a manufacturing town 
and she will soon become a great city. Put our surplus 
capital into manufactures. 

Who can compute the amount that is yearly paid out, 
and sent out of our State, for farming implements alone? Let 
us look for a moment at the one article of carriages. Why is 
it that this article cannot be made here nearly as cheaply as 
in the east? 

Most certainly the freight would be less on raw 
material, than on the manufactured goods — which we think 
would counteract the difference in labor. But our carriage 
makers say — The eastern carriage is a "Cheap John" affair. 
We admit all that, and yet they seem to find ready sale, as all 
will admit. Also, we see they seem to give pretty fair 
satisfaction to both the consumer and maker. Why force a 
better article on a man than he is willing to pay for? Why not 
keep two qualities — first and second rate — and sell them 
as such? If a man is bound to buy a cheap article, make it 
for him. Don't force him to go two or three thousand miles 
away from home to buy it. We believe the Eastern carriage 
can, very nearly, be duplicated in this city at Eastern prices, 
plus the freight, by using the same material, the same quality 
of workmanship and the same advantages taken in the 
manufacturing as is taken in the East, by having ample 
capital, etc. We all very well know the fools are not all dead 
yet, as some will buy Eastern work at the same price as they 
would pay for the same article made by their own neighbors 
— yes, in some cases 25 per cent more. But, we are glad to 
say, such consummate asses are scarce. There is some 
little excuse for a poor devil who has only got $100 to spare 
for a buggy, for preferring an Eastern-made vehicle to ride in 
to that of footing it or of staying at home. But there is no 
earthly excuse for that same unfortunate "lean-pocketed" 
mortal in buying an Eastern vehicle, when he can do as well 
at his own door and thus patronize home industry and home 
people. Unless our mechanics are set at work in large 
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manufactories, we will, in the near future, have them howling 
around our ears and cursing the country because they 
cannot get work. Capital thus expended will pay, in our 
opinion, better than in tenement houses; as rents may not 
always keep as now, especially if our mechanics have to 
leave for want of work. 

Now we believe our people are somewhat at fault in 
this matter. When the masses show a disposition to 
patronize home manufactures we believe our capitalists will 
come up to the work promptly and invest their means in that 
direction, and not till then. So we see, we all have 
something to do in this matter. 

Let us, then, make a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull 
altogether — "Home-made implements" our motto, and Los 
Angeles will become a manufacturing city in the best climate 
God ever made, and in the near future the capital of glorious 
Southern California. 


Re Vera. 


In a lengthy letter that will remind readers of a time when eastern 
manufactured goods sold in California carried a disclaimer "Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies," an official at the Hutton Bros, commission house, a major 
shipper of Southern California's agricultural produce, alerted Angelenos to 
discriminatory freight rates that priced local products out of other markets. At the 
same time, the writer joined the growing chorus calling for increased local 
manufacturing, although one might speculate that Hutton's interest was primarily 
in finding new commodities to ship from the city. Las Vegas, New Mexico, was a 
major center for the Santa Fe Railroad. 

{Times, Aug. 2, 1883, p. 3} 

California Producers in the Toils with Eastern Competition. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: When, through the 
Times of Tuesday, we spoke of the fact of our Los Angeles 
producers of potatoes being prevented, by Kansas 
competition, from selling to advantage in the markets of New 
Mexico and Colorado, we were fully aware of the truth of our 
assertion, and, instead of endeavoring to injure our farmers 
on the potato question, we were simply giving a reason for a 
cause. Now, the writer of this knows exactly what he is 
talking about when he declares that California cannot hope 
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to compete successfully with Kansas, so long as the present 
monopoly and discriminating freight rates remain the 
programme of the A. T. & S. F. Railroad Company. The 
potatoes of this section are admitted to be the finest in 
quality that enter New Mexico or Colorado. Of that there can 
be no dispute, but, since it is a fact that the Southern Pacific 
charge 60 cents per 100 pounds to Deming, a distance of 
716 miles, the A. T. & S. F. charge $1.25 from Deming to 
Las Vegas, only 363 miles. Now the distance from Kansas 
City to Las Vegas is 786 miles, with a freight rate of 90 cents 
per 100 pounds; but, if you take Dodge City, which is the 
Kansas central shipping point, the freight is proportionately 
lower, Dodge City being 117 miles from Las Vegas; and this 
enormous disparity of figures, of course, is accounted for by 
the fact that the A. T. & S. F. R. R. is actually entirely 
controlled by Boston and other eastern capitalists, who are 
to a man manufacturers of all kinds of articles which float this 
market, and all the outlying districts between this coast and 
the range of the Mississippi river. And as Colorado is the 
natural continental water divide, so is it made the objective 
point to stem the tide of Californian produce, and we cannot 
shut our eyes to these stubborn facts. Although Californian 
potatoes are of more intrinsic value, as per quality, than the 
watery, waxy potatoes of Kansas, or even the enormous 
quantities grown in the Stonewall valley underlying the 
Sangre de Christo range, it is not quality, but quantity, 
unfortunately, that succeeds in realizing the largest profits. 

In these outlying districts a potato, on the boarding-house 
tables, regardless of its quality, is still a potato, and pays the 
boarding-house keeper better. 

Las Vegas, for all New Mexico, Southern Colorado, 
and the Panhandle of Texas, is an objective shipping point 
for all produce, and consequently it is held by the A. T. & S. 

F. R. R. Co. for the sole benefit of her stockholders. 

And now comes the severe part of the lesson, which 
must be learnt by the people of this coast. San Francisco 
has foolishly ignored it; it remains to be seen whether Los 
Angeles will continue so to do — whether she will continue, 
as at present, to ship all her raw produce, in the shape of 
hides, skins, wool &c., to Boston and Buffalo, to be made 
into shoes and clothing and reshipped here with an 
enormous double rate of freight attached; and the worst part 
is, that the profits are returned there, and form the eastern 
floating capital stock, which is the life's blood in a common 
weal. Without it, the prosperity of our commercial 
enterprises do materially depreciate. 
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The fuel problem is solved, there can now be no 
excuse. We have fuel in abundance in the shape of oil for 
generating motive power, and the overcrowded population of 
our manufacturing eastern cities are longing for an 
opportunity to throw their surplus labor into a market that 
should commence right here at Los Angeles. 

Bear in mind, these railway freight monopoly 
companies do employ all the agencies in their power, 
(including the majority of the newspaper editors of the 
Western and interior districts, which their lines traverse, 
whose eyes are filled with the "dust" of patronage, in the 
shape of a sly "tip," or a railway "pass") to discountenance 
and discourage as much as possible any attempt to 
manufacture or produce anything which may or does affect 
eastern competition. 

These are matters which our Board of Trade will do 
well to study, and as much as possible prevent, in whatever 
shape it may be found, either in monopoly or unfair 
discrimination, and on the other hand increase and foster 
every desire and determination apparent amongst the 
people to manufacture. We have a home market which 
eastern cities have not; they are materially depending upon 
us. 


The Herald may strain at a gnat of advice — perhaps 
it will more willingly swallow a camel of facts. 

HUTTON BROS. 


Seeking yet another argument to convince Southern Californians that 
manufacturing was essential to the economic health of the southland, "Re Vera" 
compared the sale of eastern goods in California to the damage that a great 
many Angelenos thought Chinese labor had caused. The anti-Chinese 
movement was at a fever pitch in 1883 when "Re Vera" sent this letter to the 
Times. The concluding paragraph, regarding taxes, reflected the view held by 
Davies and others who urged incentives for manufacturers as a means to entice 
industrialists into the city. 

{Times, Aug. 14, 1883, p. 3} 

Stubborn Facts — A Word for John. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: We are told that the 
Chinese are the greatest scourge of our country. Let us see 
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about that: John comes to our country, without money, and 
quickly goes to work. He invests nothing in land, but rents. 
He is generally a peaceable, industrious specimen of flesh 
and blood, if not a citizen. What money he gets he literally 
digs out of the soil. He earns his money by hard labor; and 
when any man does that, he can't be said to be a very bad 
man. He commits a great crime by living on what would 
starve an American. He will take small wages if he can't get 
more. He is sharp enough to get all he is worth, however, as 
a rule. He comes in direct contact with common laborers, 
and is charged with bringing down wages. This is better 
than hanging around some grogshop, or third-class boarding 
house, waiting for an easy job with big money. His great 
offence, however, is that he sends away some of his hard 
earnings to that heathenish native country of his — 
impoverishes the country. Poor John! As he is the only one 
in the country who sends money away, he ought to go! Well, 
perhaps and perhaps not. But this is not our purpose to 
discuss John. 

Now, there are certain articles necessary to our 
comfort and convenience here in this lovely country which 
we cannot, ourselves, manufacture. These articles (which 
are very numerous) we must necessarily send away our 
money to purchase. But those articles which we can 
manufacture here successfully should all be made here, and 
every good and sensible citizen will purchase and use such 
articles, in all cases where possible, as are made here. Who 
else, besides John, sends away money? How about our 
agricultural merchants? How much annually do they send 
away? O! no! not much, only about nine-tenths of all their 
cash receipts. He comes here, like John, with but little 
actual cash. His money is all invested in cheap implements. 
He pays some to the railroad monopoly for freight and a little 
rent and clerk hire, and grub for family, &c.; the balance 
goes back to pay Eastern mechanics. He is flooding the 
country with cheap stuff in direct opposition to the interests 
of our best population — the mechanics. He, like John, 
invests no money in lands, as a rule. He, like John, comes 
in direct contact, not with the common laborer, but with the 
mechanic. He, not like John, does not dig his money our of 
our soil, but chooses to let the rancher do that, and he sells 
him a cheap bed, and makes his profit and sends the 
proceeds East by return mail to buy more stuff of the same 
kind. If he does not bring down wages in the same way that 
John does, he does worse. He floods the country with stuff 
that should be made here, and thus he gives labor to the 
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Eastern mechanics and takes the bread and butter out of the 
mouths of our own mechanics. 

Who will tell us how many mechanics might be given 
steady employment in manufacturing the agricultural 
implements that are sold here annually? No! John is not the 
worst man in the country. Not half so bad as he who 
presists in buying Eastern-made goods to the exclusion of 
our own. 


NOW ABOUT THE TAX. 

No sane man will deny the fact that the future 
prosperity of our country greatly depends upon the amount 
of manufacturing done here. This proposition certainly 
needs no proof. Then, is it not suicidal in the extreme to put 
any tax on this home industry? This tax seems to us "Penny 
wise and pound foolish." There ought to be a large premium 
offered to the largest manufacturer in the county, instead of 
this tax, and impose a heavy tax on sales of imported goods. 
Any man who would suggest the taxing of manufacturing 
enterprise in our county we should say was either a fool or 
an enemy to the country. This is a serious matter, and 
unless this wrong is righted, the country will be the loser. 

RE VERA. 


As the decade progressed and business was further stimulated by the 
opening of additional rail routes into the Los Angeles area, it became apparent 
that discriminatory freight rates and eastern competition were not the only 
problems facing the city's fledgling manufacturers. The problem was 
compounded, "A Manufacturer" suggested, by other local economic interests, 
including some manufacturers already in business. 

{Times, July 28, 1885, p. 3} 

We Must Have More Manufacturers. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: This is an almost 
daily topic, both with the press and people. What 
inducements are there for capitalists to invest their money in 
manufacturing? Last fall there was a "combination" of the 
sash, door and blind dealers and manufacturers, the instant 
effect of which was to rob the people of from 25 to 33 per 
cent, additional to the already extortionate prices. Now 
where is the inducement to capitalists to come here and 
build industries and give our idle hands the much-needed 
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work? It is about time for our people to look at more vital 
issues at home, and rise in their might and crush out all 
combinations, such as the above, that curse our fair city. 

We should be willing to grant licenses for a term of years to 
all manufacturing enterprises, free of all taxes. Put down 
these rings, and then something might be done, while now it 
is a notorious fact that merchandise and stocks of goods of 
all kinds are assessed at about their full value, while real 
estate is assessed at one-third or less of the actual value. 
Let all property, both real and personal, be placed on the 
same basis, with no partiality to ringsters or tricksters. Our 
reputation as a city of extortionate charges is becoming too 
well known and is having its effect. It then behooves us all, 
and particularly our guardians, the press, to battle with all 
monopolies and "combinations" until strangers can feel that 
they dare engage in business enterprise without being 
imposed upon. This feeling is widespread and deep, if not 
loud. Truly yours, 

A MANUFACTURER. 


While the Times continued to press for development of manufacturing in 
Southern California, one reader thought the efforts of the existing business 
organization, the Board of Trade, insufficient to overcome the difficulties 
hindering industrialization and offered a suggestion that editor Otis would, in the 
mid 1890s, act upon. The city's Manufacturers Association would be organized 
in 1895, merging the next year with a companion Merchants Association to 
become the powerful, Otis-led Merchants and Manufacturers Association, a 
major force in the coming battle with organized labor. 

{Times, June 15, 1888, p. 6} 

Stimulate Manufactures. 

Los Angeles, June 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Your recent prediction that we are on the eve of a 
manufacturing boom every loyal citizen hopes to see 
realized in the near future. Would it not be well to go about 
this matter systematically? Say, to organize a 
manufacturers' exchange, through which those now most 
actively engaged in such enterprises can make their 
influence most effective in working up new enterprises, or 
expanding present industries, to the great advantage of both 
labor and capital now seeking opportunity. I find upon 
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inquiry, there are many skilled mechanics here unemployed. 
Again, there are many enterprises just starting here that are 
greatly cramped for means to expand their facilities for 
manufacturing according to demand. At the same time, 
capital is vainly seeking profitable employment, and even 
leaving this city under the erroneous impression that 
desirable opportunities here are not now offering. Is not this 
a strange state of affairs, and does it not point to defective 
organization? At any rate, is it not worth an organized, 
systematic effort to find out where the difficulty is, and 
remedy it if possible ? 

SUGGESTION. 


While the content of these letters would lead the reader to assume that 
most were written by businessmen, though not necessarily by manufacturers, the 
authors acknowledged the importance to the economy of workingmen - 
"mechanics" - particularly in terms of their spending to support merchants and 
others. The mechanic's point of view was largely missing from the debate but 
was well expressed here in a call for development of local manufactures. In a 
related editorial printed a month later, Otis chided the Historical Society of 
Southern California for having its proceedings printed in San Francisco: 

Why go five hundred miles away to have printing 
done which can be well done at home? We suppose the 
society will expect help from Los Angeles printers. 


A brief reply by Henry D. Barrows of the Historical Society may reflect the 
views of other Angelenos who were guilty of the practice about which "Mechanic" 
and Otis had complained. {Times, July 7, 1888, p. 3} 

Local Manufactures-Why They Do Not Flourish. 

Los Angeles, July 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

After a residence in your beautiful city for nearly two years, I 
am sorry to say I will have to bid you good-by. I am a 
mechanic, and to live must go where I can get work. I simply 
go to San Francisco to work on a job for Los Angeles. While 
men were getting rich on selling real estate they did not mind 
paying a small percentage more for having iron wrought, 
books printed, etc., here in Los Angeles. But now, a slight 
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dullness having overtaken the citizens, those parties who are 
having contract jobs done are taking the bids from parties in 
every city, town and village in the Union, to see who will do 
the work a dollar or two cheaper. I would like to know when 
your city can become a manufacturing place, when your 
citizens are getting all their work done in other places? It is 
the number of mechanics and laborers employed in a place 
that makes it prosperous. The weekly and monthly wages of 
the employed is what keeps business brisk. Just now Los 
Angeles misses the money of the mechanics. That is the 
cause of the scarcity of money; and yet some of the citizens 
are helping to make money scarce by having work done 
elsewhere. 

Los Angeles can do as good work, in any department, 
as any other city, and very near as cheap — sometimes 
cheaper. Take book printing and jobbing. This city can do 
work as quickly, neatly and cheaply as San Francisco, and 
yet the citizens send their work to the Bay City to have done. 
Several books of late were printed there; and there is one 
now about to be printed with the advertisements of our 
business men, and all saying, of course, that they can do all 
kinds of work as cheaply and well as any other city. What a 
falsehood and mockery it will appear when that same book is 
printed in San Francisco! The matter of where a book is 
printed lies with those who patronize the work, and they 
should see that the book is printed in this city. Every dollar 
paid for wages here goes into the various stores; every 
dollar paid for work done elsewhere is so much out of the 
pockets of our home storekeepers. Suppose all the iron 
work of the business houses lately put up, and now going 
up, was manufactured here: What a host of mechanics you 
would have employed in Los Angeles! If you want your city 
to become a manufacturing and prosperous place you must 
have home work done in the city. Suppose you do pay a 
trifle more (and all young cities must charge a little more 
than old-established places, as work shops, etc., have to be 
put up), you get it back twice over in the shape of a healthy 
business in the stores. 

Citizens of Los Angeles, be men, and lovers of your 
wonderful and beautiful city, and have your work done here. 

"To be a manufacturing city" ought to be the 
watchword of every citizen. What can a city amount to if you 
have to send away your money to other places for eatables, 
clothing and manufactured articles? Business men who 
advertise in a book about the glories of your city, see that 
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your book is printed here; and citizens who put up houses, 
see to it that the material is made and manufactured in Los 
Angeles. 

MECHANIC. 


{Times, Aug. 19, 1888, p. 5} 

Protection to Foreign Industries. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 16. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In reply to your criticism of the Historical Society for 
getting its annual publication printed in San Francisco, 
permit me to say, in behalf of the society, that our numbers 
are not large and our financial resources are modest, and we 
were compelled to get our pamplet printed where we could 
get it done the cheapest. 

H. D. B. 


It was not an idle choice that "Mechanic" made when he cited iron works 
as an example of how consumption of locally produced goods would benefit the 
city. Milo S. Baker, who arrived in Los Angeles in the mid-1870s, headed one of 
the city's foremost industrial families, one that was engaged in manufacturing iron 
products. In 1889 the Baker Iron Works produced the first locomotive built in the 
city, designed by Baker's son Fred, vice president of the firm. Years later the 
company would be one of the participants in the founding of Consolidated Steel. 
Writing after the real estate boom of the mid-'eighties had collapsed, Milo Baker 
offered his insight into the city's failure to become a manufacturing center. Baker 
shared the belief that industrialists were entitled to tax incentives, but his view on 
the role of fuel differed from that of earlier commentators and his enthusiasm for 
the prospect of Los Angeles as a great industrial city was considerably less than 
that expressed by other observers. The Manufacturers' Association referred to 
by Baker was a short-lived organization created in July, 1885. 

{Times, Oct. 18, 1888, p. 6} 

Voice of a Manufacturer. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 15. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It is not strange at all that now the wild schemes to get rich, 
one off from the other, without producing anything, have had 
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their day, and the sober reality dawns upon the popular mind 
that a law of Nature cannot be violated with impunity any 
more by communities than by individuals, without suffering 
the penalty — / say it is not strange that some of our people 
begin to look about to see what can be done to pay this 
penalty and to ward off as far as possible its effects. 

The above thoughts were suggested by an article in 
yesterday's Times calling a meeting in the interest of 
manufactures. Being asked to give my opinion as to what 
can be manufactured here successfully, and what are the 
principal requisites, I will say: 

Five or six years ago, before the boom, this question 
was agitated, and quite a lively interest was taken. All sorts 
of inducements were offered, or purposed to be, by the 
"Manufacturers' Association," to induce capital to engage in 
manufacturing in Los Angeles. But just as soon as people 
commenced coming here with money the price of real estate 
commenced to go up, so that buying and selling dwarfed all 
other business, and the man that had started out in 
manufacturing was looked upon as a very useless 
encumbrance, and instead of encouraging him and making 
his taxes light, as he had been led to suppose would be 
done from resolutions of the Manufacturers' Association that 
all capital invested in manufacturing should be exempted 
from taxation for ten years, an extra tax was imposed. The 
license tax, that had been left uncollected, was again 
enforced, and made double what it formerly was, and if per 
chance the manufacturer was compelled to leave a piece of 
machinery in the streets, and did not keep his walks swept 
and garnished for the real estate boomers to pass and 
repass without being even reminded that it was necessary in 
Los Angeles for a man to work for a living, an officer was at 
once sent for him, and he was walked up to the Judge's 
office to pay a fine. 

Well, now, to get at what I started out to say about 
manufacturing. I have never been one to think that Los 
Angeles would ever become a great manufacturing city, for 
reasons that are apparent to ever one who has given the 
subject any thought. The want of fuel, the want of the raw 
material and a limited market — these are the chief 
obstacles. To build up a large city here, I don't think it is 
altogether dependent on manufacturing, in view of the many 
other resources we have. And as they are developed, 
manufacturing will grow with them. There are many kinds of 
goods that can be shipped here in a semi-manufactured 
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state, such portions as require much machine work being 
done before shipping. This would be manufacturing to the 
same extent as many of our eastern manufacturers do. 

There are carriages sold here in Los Angeles from eastern 
manufactories that use no machinery at all; they buy their 
stock ready to put together. This is true of many other kinds 
of goods. I see no reason why manufacturing of this kind 
cannot be done quite extensively when labor gets settled 
down to business, which will be as soon as laborers can live 
as cheaply here as at the East. 

This brings up a question for some one to answer: 
Why they cannot so live; is it the fault of the producer, or 
does he make great profits? It is just the same with the 
producer when he sells as when he buys; he drives the best 
bargain he can. The idea of importing home manufactures to 
enable the farmer to sell his produce to a better advantage 
he leaves for his neighbor to do. Then, as I said before, it 
will take time to regulate these things. 

And the man that could not afford to be one to bring 
about these results slowly and surely but jumped into the 
real-estate whirl, good to grab a fortune that he saw floating 
about for any one to take, and went down just before he got 
his hand on it, gets but the penalty of the fixed law I referred 
to. But, should he be possessed of the proper grit, he will 
come out and shed his speculating suit and don that of a 
granger, and think it best to make haste slowly. He will in a 
short time come out a prosperous farmer, with all the 
comforts of life about him, in one of the most glorious 
countries the sun ever shone on; or should he be a good 
mechanic and settle down to business he will meet with like 
results. Then, and not till then, may we expect capital to be 
invested in manufacturing. 

M. S. BAKER. 


Whether due to the encouragement of these boosters for manufacturing or 
simply the result of economic forces, the number of manufacturing 
establishments increased markedly during the 1880s. At decade's end Luther 
Ingersoll counted 600 manufacturers in the city. In addition to those cited by 
Wilson in 1880, the city now boasted 12 planing mills, 9 iron foundries, 6 soap 
factories, 3 flour and feed mills, several brick makers, and plants for the 
production of candy, coffee, crackers, ice-cream, soda and mineral water, 
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vinegar, cigars, shirts, hats, mattresses, furniture, cooper shops, boxes, tin-ware, 
street railway cars and artificial stone. Despite that growth, city booster Walter 
Lindley, writing in 1888, conceded that "Los Angeles is not what would be called 
a manufacturing city." It was, however, on its way to becoming one. 

B) BUSINESS LICENSES 


Throughout the decade businessmen grumbled about costly business 
licenses newly imposed as a tax by both city and county governments. Milo 
Baker saw the city's collection of license fees as a betrayal of those induced at 
an earlier date to locate their businesses in Los Angeles. Other critics, writing 
about county licenses, were more concerned with the inequity in the fee schedule 
than in the government's decision to levy such a tax. 

{Times, June 26, 1883, p. 4} 

Sharp Criticism of the License Ordinance. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As a subscriber to 
your valuable paper, may I question the justice of the 
ordinance adopted by our Supervisors June 4th? It seems 
to me that they are not competent to fill the position which 
they occupy, at least as far as justice is concerned. 

Section 19 taxes the artist for taking or painting 
pictures for compensation, $10 per quarter. 

I am no photographer, but it seems to me that this 
section is out of all reason, as there are many young artists 
who are struggling for a footing that are not able to pay such 
a tax. I am not referring alone to photographers, but to those 
who paint pictures. 

I consider it a shameful act to discourage our arts in 
such a way, in place of encouraging them. 

Now, compare this with Section 33, "Any person, etc., 
engaged in bottling and selling beer or ale shall pay as such 
license tax the sum of $5 per quarter." 

Our honorable Board, in their wisdom, give 
preference to the persons who deal out the abominable stuff 
called beer and ale over the artist in his glorious work of 
perpetuating the faces of our loved ones and other laudable 
subjects, while the rum-seller — well, what does he 
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perpetuate? Our prisons, misery in our homes- things too 
many and too horrible to mention. 

In Section 36 the manufacturer of soda water is taxed 
equal to the rumseller in Section 35; from the wording it 
means soda fountains. 

Such is my understanding of the different sections 
mentioned, and I would ask, Where can there be found any 
justice in such dealings with the people? 

Certainly, this tax is to defray county expenses, which 
must be met, but should not these be more equally divided? 

Which brings the greatest expense to the county in 
the way of criminality — rum or soda water? rum or the 
artist's brush? 

I know nothing of the past lives of any of those wise 
men, but their actions show us where they stand. 

G. A. MILLARD. 


Pomona, June 21. 


{Times, Aug. 11, 1883, p. 3} 

A Tax Embargo. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Are the merchants 
of this county quietly submitting to this outrageous license 
tax that is now being, or attempting to be collected by the 
county of Los Angeles? This tax, sir, seems to be out of all 
reason, especially in the case of manufacturers. I am a 
manufacturer, and the collector has made demands on me 
for twenty (20) dollars per quarter! Three and a half times 
more than the same business pays in San Francisco. Is the 
manufacturing business to be "nipped in the bud" by such 
excessive burdens? Add the city license to that of the 
county, together with other taxes, and I can assure you it 
comes pretty heavy upon the manufacturer here, with so 
many other disadvantages confronting him. 

MANUFACTURER. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 10, 1883. 


"P. K. W.," looking at the license fees from the standpoint of the consumer 
rather than the businessman, found them objectionable but for an entirely 
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different reason. The $500 circus license that "P. K. W." complained about was 
actually half the fee that had existed until Sept., 1886. 

{Times, Oct. 15, 1886, p. 3} 

A Growl About That License. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I presume our City 
Council think that the people of Los Angeles approve of their 
charging $500 license fora circus; but I don't think those 
who occupied reserved seats will approve of such high 
license when they are informed that they were charged 
double the usual price for their seats in order to make up for 
such a high license. The result was that these people paid 
the $500 license and not Sells Bros. In fact, Sells Bros, are 
a few hundred dollars ahead by the operation. 

P. K. W. 


Merchants were also dissatisfied with county license fees and found the 
difference in the amount to be charged small businessmen when compared with 
large, high dollar activities such as banking and insurance to be grossly unfair. 
While these letter writers are primarily concerned with county licenses, the fees 
charged by the city of Los Angeles were similar. 

{Times, July 22, 1889, p. 4} 

County Licenses. 

Los Angeles, July 17. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

When you published the schedule of county licenses now 
proposed by the supervisors, you said "it will raise quite a 
breeze." It ought to raise a whirl-wind! Why, what can be 
their ideas at such a time as the present? Is it possible to 
create a fat office, $500 or up per month, fora collector at 10 
per cent? 

Even in the boom times, when every business and 
occupation was good, yea flush, such a scheme was not 
thought of; but boom times are long gone, severe reaction is 
having its day, and giving us a hard deal, and every person 
in retail and wholesale business is curtailing at all points, 
trying to keep their heads above water. It is in fact patent to 
every resident of this county that much business is at 
present conducted without profit, and only kept going in 
hopes of better things in the good time coming (only wait a 
little longer). 
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How then, or where, are those extraordinary licenses 
to be had from? Supervisors should explain! Their 
proposition is not even low down or moderate. In fact, they 
are about double the amount of city and county licenses 
levied in San Francisco. I refer to licenses for mercantile 
pursuits. 

Then as to differential licenses. Why, is a business of 
$20,000 and over per month to pay only twice the sum i.e. 
$30, that a business of $5000 down to $1300 is to pay i.e. 
$15. Would not this be overwhelming the small trader with a 
vengeance ? Banking of $250,000 or over, or even if it is 
$5,000,000 per quarter, to pay $50. Insurance companies, 
for $5000 receipt of premiums per quarter, to pay $10, and 
yet the retail business (with some capital invested) of $1300 
per month, or any $4000 per quarter, is to pay $15. 

In the foregoing comparisons there is neither equity 
nor propriety, and apparently not the proper conception of 
the proposition as it is! 

It seems most strange that such a tax should be 
undertaken now, and to such an extraordinary extent, in view 
of the fact that for five previous years, and the most 
prosperous the county has ever had, it was not even thought 
of. Most respectfully yours, 

A RETAILER. 


C) THE HIGH COST OF LUMBER 


Construction was one of the major business activities in Los Angeles 
during the boom decade as developers and contractors rushed to create housing 
for tens of thousands of new arrivals. The residential portion of the city moved 
south and west, spreading out over both lowlands and hillsides. Even after the 
real estate boom collapsed new buildings went up throughout the city. "An 
Observer" described the view from Pearl {Figueroa} street in what had been out 
in the country less than a decade before. 

{Times, Sept. 29, 1888, p. 6} 

A Bright Lookout. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 22. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] It is a bright lookout when you can stand at the 
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second-story window, as I have done this morning, and 
count 22 houses in course of construction, and the most of 
them two-story buildings, and situated west of Pearl st., 
between Tenth and Pico sts. 

AN OBSERVER. 


A worried reader residing in one of the newly created towns along the 
Santa Fe railway in the eastern part of the county expressed concern for what 
the boom was doing to one of America's great resources. An environmentalist 
long before that would become a fad in the Progressive Era of Theodore 
Roosevelt, his letter indicated an interest not only in preservation of the nation's 
forests but also recognized the impact that the boom had had on the price of 
lumber. 


{Times, Dec. 8, 1887, p. 6} 

Forests. 

Glendora, Dec. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Taking for my premises what I read periodically in the 
eastern papers, there is certainly much anxiety in many parts 
of the United States as to the destruction and disappearance 
of our forests. Soon we must strain our wits in searching for 
something to take the place of wood as far as possible. How 
to protect the forests and prevent their destruction is the 
question. I suggest that a law be introduced and passed by 
the present United States Congress taking the tariff off of all 
foreign lumber, wood, etc., and by so doing destroy some 
other body's forests, keeping ours for a rainy day. This 
might make a slight difference in the price of lumber in 
Southern California. If cheaper, all right: it cannot be much 
worse. 


ALLEN POE. 


"A Manufacturer" had charged the sash, door and blind makers with price 
fixing. Now a builder found a similar conspiracy among the area's lumber 
dealers. W. Wilson was one of a large number of recent immigrants from Illinois 
and called upon his experience in home building there to bolster his argument 
that home builders were overcharged in Los Angeles by the lumber ring. 
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{Times, April 1, 1888, p. 3} 

The Cost of Building Here — Statement of a 
Chicago Builder. 

San Diego, March 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I saw in a recent issue of The Times an article on the lumber 
question signed by a man who styled himself a seller of 
lumber, in which the writer made the assertion that houses 
can be built as cheaply in Los Angeles as in Chicago. He 
stated that the extra "sheathing" required in a Chicago 
building brought the cost up so as to equal the extra price 
charged in Los Angeles for lumber. Now, I am a Chicago 
house-builder and contractor, and have been for 16 years, 
and I know that a house costing $2200 in Los Angeles, can 
be built in Chicago for $1300. I know what I am talking 
about, as I examined many buildings in course of erection in 
Los Angeles and got the figures at which they are being 
built. If any one doubts my word let him buy a few copies of 
the Scientific American, carpenters' and builders' edition, 
where plans and estimates are given for all classes of 
buildings, and having selected the plan of a house let him 
submit it to a Los Angeles contractor and get his figures. I 
came from Chicago six weeks ago with five families, friends 
of mine. They intended to settle in Los Angeles, and I was 
to build or superintend the building of the houses. I found 
the prices of lumber and brick so high that I advised them 
not to build then and we came on to San Diego. Prices of all 
building material are high here, but not so high as at Los 
Angeles, and there are other circumstances here that make 
it much cheaper and better to build here, so they have 
settled here. When I was in Los Angeles I heard a great 
many people of moderate means say that they wanted to 
build, but could not, owing to the high price of lumber. I 
remember overhearing Dr. Shaw of Spring street, there, 
telling a friend that he knew 20 people who wanted to build 
in Los Angeles, and could not because lumber and brick 
were so high in price. I know from what I have heard people 
say here since I came that the outrageous price of building 
material is driving thousands of people away from Los 
Angeles. I have written to friends of mine in Chicago who 
wanted me to advise them whether to come to Los Angeles, 
to stay away from there. There is no necessity for building 
material being as high as it is there. A lumberman here told 
me that the lumber ring pay little mills away up in British 
Columbia $12,000 apiece to agree not to bid under them. 
When the lumber ring goes out of the country to buy off the 
opposition of little mills hundreds of miles away, their 
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customers are in a bad way. You Los Angeles people may 
as well awaken to the fact that the lumber dealers have you 
by the throat and are strangling your life and progress. 

I was offered lumber to build a house at Inglewood for 
$12.50 per 1000 feet less than the price asked me in Los 
Angeles, and this was because the Inglewood men were not 
in the ring. It would be interesting reading to your 
subscribers if you would figure out for them how much the 
$12.50 per 1000 on all the millions they use would come to 
in a year. I don't suppose that the letter of a simple 
carpenter will have any effect on the conscience of your 
lumber dealers; but I write this to let you know that a 
Chicago contractor cannot be fooled by such letters as those 
of your correspondent to whom I have referred. 

W. WILSON. 


Not so, claimed "Lumber," who left the reader wondering who was right or 
whether the figures cited were in fact correct or relevant. 

{Times, April 8, 1888, p. 3} 

A Lumber Dealer's Views. 

Los Angeles, April 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The writer has read a communication addressed to the 
Pasadena Union, and also one of date of April 1st addressed 
to The Times, from persons claiming that the price of lumber 
is from $12.50 to $20 higher in Pasadena and Los Angeles 
than it is in surrounding towns. 

The writers are guilty either of gross ignorance or of 
willful misrepresentation, they seeming to disregard the fact 
that there are two grades of lumber, and that the difference 
in price quoted is simply the difference between these two 
grades. It is hardly a fair comparison to compare the price of 
clear lumber in Los Angeles with that of common lumber at 
other points, when the difference in the selling price is 
$12.50 per 1000 feet. 

As an actual fact, lumber is being sold at points in 
Southern California back from the coast, at the uniform price 
of $39.50 for common and $45 for clear; the excess in cost 
for freight in towns east of here being offset by cheaper 
rents, etc. 

The difference in price between Los Angles and San 
Diego ($5 per 1000 feet) is the exact amount of freight from 
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vessel at San Pedro to Los Angeles. Any one acquainted 
with the lumber business knows that the percentage of profit 
to the dealer here is actually less now than at any time 
during the last three years, the advance being about equally 
divided between the freight men and the manufacturers. 
When the freight on lumber is $13 per 1000 feet, it can 
readily be seen by a person of any perception that the cost 
of lumber at the mills, and the cost of handling the same 
here being taken into consideration, the large profits to the 
dealer exist only in the imagination. 

If a person contemplating building will stop and figure, 
he will find that the additional cost of the lumber necessary 
to build a $2000 house, say 10,000 feet, between now and 
two years ago, will not exceed $50. Will not the advance in 
rents justify the additional expenditure ? 

We think the Los Angeles papers should endeavor to 
get at the facts of the case before drawing people away from 
our city by the false charges of exorbitant rates. 

LUMBER. 


D) THE HOUSEWIFE'S PERSPECTIVE 


During the summer of 1882 letters to the editor raised questions about the 
possibility of a hay shortage, a serious matter in a county with a large number of 
horses and dairy farms. As farmers offered estimates regarding the size of the 
hay shortfall - which did not materialize - one housewife humorously implied that 
there was a need for an accurate system of weights and measures at the city's 
grocery stores, where a different type of shortfall occurred. 

{Times, Oct. 4, 1882, p. 3} 

A Question of Addition. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

While the gentlemen are trying to find out how much 
hay there is in the county, I suggest that the ladies endeavor 
to ascertain how many rolls of butter, weighing two pounds 
each, there are in the city. With butter higher than a Yuma 
thermometer, the "thrifty housewife" naturally looks into her 
Mirror to see if the Times will demand a roll of honor. We 
have talked this matter over among ourselves long enough. 

My sisters, let us "rush into print" and see how it is that a 
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"pound is a pound," and two pounds is one pound and three- 
quarters. 

M. D. 

Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 27, 1882. 
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RAILROADS 


No event in the late 19th century had a greater impact on the development 
of Los Angeles than the railroad. Without it, agriculture would have had a limited 
market, the number of health seekers arriving in the Southland would have been 
lessened, and the population growth that sparked the real estate boom of the 
1880s would have been impossible. While other factors - the drought of the 
'sixties, the breakup of the ranchos, the introduction of the navel orange - were 
important, it can be argued that nothing was more instrumental in the 
transformation of Los Angeles than the coming of the steam locomotive. 

Located miles from the nearest harbor, the old pueblo depended upon 
stage lines and teamsters for its link to the sea until Phineas Banning opened his 
rail line - the Los Angeles and San Pedro - in 1869. That facilitated movement of 
both freight and passenger traffic between harbor and town, an important point 
as evidenced by the efforts of various financial interests to develop ports, with 
railroad connections to the emerging city, at Redondo, Ballona and Santa 
Monica. Still, as long as the Southland's tie to the outside world depended on a 
steamer or horses pulling coaches or wagons the full potential of Los Angeles 
remained undeveloped. That would change with the arrival of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Incorporated in 1865, the Southern Pacific Railroad had been organized 
by Northern California investors who were not a part of the Central Pacific. The 
railroad, headquartered in San Francisco, obtained authorization from Congress 
in 1866 to build a transcontinental south from that city through Los Angeles 
County to San Diego, then turning east to connect with the Atlantic and Pacific 
R.R. at Needles on the Colorado River. Before significant construction had 
begun, the S.P. fell under the control of the "Big Four" - Charles Crocker, Mark 
Hopkins, Collis Huntington and Leland Stanford - owners of the Central Pacific. 

In 1871 they received from Congress the right to construct yet another 
transcontinental, this one along a route from Tehachapi Pass to Los Angeles, 
connecting with the Texas Pacific at Yuma. 
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Since the legislation required only that the routes go through Los Angeles 
County, there was fear on the part of some Angelenos that the city would be by¬ 
passed or that San Diego would become the Pacific terminus of the lines. 
Negotiations with the "Big Four" culminated in a demand by the railroad that an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the assessed valuation of the county be donated to 
the Southern Pacific in return for construction of the line into the city. Despite 
objection from residents who considered this to be extortion, voters approved the 
arrangement in 1872. In excess of $600,000 was given to the S.P., including 
ownership of Banning's railroad to the harbor. 

In September, 1876, the S.P. completed its line from the San Joaquin 
Valley south to Los Angeles. The route crossed the Tehachapis to Mojave and 
made its way into San Fernando through what was then the world's longest 
tunnel. Los Angeles finally had a rail connection to the east although it required 
a trip north to Sacramento in order to join the Central Pacific route across the 
Sierra Nevada. 

By virtue of its land grant arrangement with Congress, the S.P. was still 
required to build east to the California border. The line to Yuma from Los 
Angeles was finished in 1877, but the Texas Pacific, building west, had not even 
reached New Mexico. The S.P. continued laying track through Arizona and New 
Mexico, connecting with the Santa Fe at Deming in 1881 to open the first 
southerly transcontinental route east. In 1883 the S.P. tracks connected at the 
Pecos River east of El Paso with west-bound construction crews, creating the 
"Sunset Route" to New Orleans. That facilitated participation by California's 
citrus growers in the New Orleans Exposition of 1884, where they won major 
awards. 

To complete its other transcontinental route the S.P. built east from 
Mojave to Needles where it met up with the Atlantic and Pacific, in reality a 
subsidiary of the Santa Fe. That line also became operational in 1883 but the 
S.P. preferred to route eastbound traffic over the Sunset line or the Central 
Pacific line via Ogden. 
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In 1884 the S.P. leased its Needles-to-Mojave track to the Santa Fe. Late 
the next year Santa Fe trains utilized a newly constructed line through Cajon 
Pass between Barstow and San Bernardino, and through another lease with the 
S.P. connected with Los Angeles over the existing S.P. tracks from Colton. 
Passenger service began in November, 1885. The competition between the S.P. 
and the Santa Fe for passenger traffic led to deep cuts in fares from the East and 
Midwest, particularly in 1886, stimulating the rush to Southern California that 
sparked the real estate frenzy of that decade. By 1887 Santa Fe had acquired 
the S.P. track from Needles to Mojave and had purchased the Los Angeles and 
San Gabriel Valley R.R., giving Santa Fe its own tracks into Los Angeles. 

While recognizing the benefits derived from rail transportation, many 
Angelenos were skeptical about the management of both the S.P. and the Santa 
Fe. Dissatisfaction with S.P.'s freight rates in the late 1870s brought Charles 
Crocker to town as the principal speaker at a public meeting called by the city 
council. Discourteously subjected to what one member of the audience, Harris 
Newmark, thought was a lack of consideration and made the butt of stinging 
criticism, Crocker is reputed to have said: 

If this be the spirit in which Los Angeles proposes to 
deal with the railroad upon which the town's very vitality must 
depend, I will make grass to grow in the streets of your city. 

Crocker's remark was not an idle threat, for his railroad had bypassed 
cities that failed to respond to its demands for subsidies and its monopolistic rate 
practices were already well known. Newspaper readers had utilized the letters 
columns of the city's press in the early 1870s to warn against any subsidy to the 
S.P. Historian James Guinn cited "Taxpayer" and "Pro Bono Publico," two pen 
names that would appear frequently in the Times in the 'eighties, as examples of 
letters protesting the 1872 subsidy. 

Citizens criticizing the S.P. would also use the letters column of the Times. 
In phrases and charges that foreshadowed the writing of Frank Norris, who 
depicted the railroad as a monster, a soulless force with tentacles of steel 
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reaching across the state of California, readers of the Times denounced "the 
octopus" and the unethical practices that came to be so closely associated with 
it: the public be damned, discriminatory freight rates and the issuance of free 
passes to influence political decisions. These letters, written by "Sufferer" in 
1887 and by Blanton Duncan in 1889, bring to mind the passages in Norris' 
Octopus, published a decade later, where Magnus and Harran Derrick came face 
to face with the discriminatory short haul policy of the Southern Pacific and where 
engineer-turned-farmer Dyke discovered to his dismay the formula by which the 
railroad determined freight rates. While there is no direct evidence to 
demonstrate that "Sufferer" was actually Blanton Duncan, the content of the two 
letters suggests that as a possibility. The letter by Duncan is but one of a series 
on railroad malpractices he published in the Times in Feb., 1889. 

{Times, Mar. 13, 1887, p. 3} 

Contrasting Railroad Policies. 

Los Angeles, March 11. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Too much cannot be said in commendation of the 
policy of the Atchison and Santa Fe Railroad Company. It 
has been the making of Southern California. Had Los 
Angeles remained under the iron heel of the Southern 
Pacific she would have been far behind where she is today. 

The policy of that company is utterly selfish. They have 
never yet comprehended the idea of mutuality in prosperity. 

"Live and let live" is not in their code of ethics at all. Their 
cardinal doctrine has undeniably been, "Charge all that the 
traffic will bear," and the practice, quite uniformly, has been 
to exact more than the traffic would bear. In scores of 
instances have they illustrated the fable of the goose that 
laid the eggs, over and over again killing the goose in their 
greed to get at the eggs. Many a promising enterprise has 
been choked to death by the extortions of that company, 
which, under like circumstances, would have been fostered 
and built up by the Santa Fe Company. It is really strange 
that the Southern Pacific people have not heretofore seen 
the error of their policy. It is as plain as a pikestaff to other 
people, and it is beginning to dawn on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad managers that what is good for the public is good 
also for a railroad. The Southern Pacific has long sought to 
prosper, and has, perhaps, for the hour prospered by 
choking, strangling and crushing out this, that and the other 
locality which has refused or failed to come up to its 
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requirements. Every approach of theirs to a town, city or 
county has been preceded by a demand for tribute. The 
appeal of the Arab for backsheesh was not more persistent, 
and woe to the community that failed to respond. How many 
years ago is it that they threatened to make the grass grow 
in the streets of Los Angeles if she failed to comply with their 
extortionate demands for money and bonds? How long is it 
since the good people of San Bernardino committed the 
indiscretion of denying them tribute, and suffered, in 
consequence, the mortification of seeing the new town of 
Colton started up expressly for their ruin? The audacity of 
the Southern Pacific people when they had the field all to 
themselves was fairly sublime. It has no parallel in this or 
any other country. 

A question may well be raised at this time as to the 
extent to which their extortions are still binding upon a 
community. They were made upon Los Angeles when she 
was powerless to help herself; it was "your money or your 
life," and we stood and delivered. How far has the railroad 
company performed its part? Has it lived up to the 
obligations in all particulars, so as to render a compliance on 
our part obligatory? This is worth looking into. It may be 
possible yet, in a measure, to free ourselves from the clutch 
of the tyrant. At all events, it is practicable to require of that 
railroad company a much more faithful compliance with its 
duty than has been shown up to this time. 

In most flagrant disregard of the interests of this city, it 
has established depot arrangements which would disgrace 
any half-civilized place on the face of the earth. There is no 
other town in America where locomotives, railroad trains, 
street cars, hacks, express wagons, farm wagons, drays, 
trucks, freight trams, private carriages, buggies, cattle, 
mules, horses, swine, sheep, men, women and children are 
mingled together confusedly in a public street. Arriving in 
this town by rail from the East or North is an ordeal which no 
one passes through a second time without fear and 
trembling. The timid are subjected to great fright, and the 
feeble — yes, everybody — in great danger. 

Isn't it time the Southern Pacific magnates were given 
to understand that some other people have interests in this 
world as well as themselves? The present depot 
arrangements are not only disgraceful to the last degree, but 
they are extremely detrimental to the prosperity of this city, 
and ought not to be endured. 

SUFFERER. 
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{Times, Feb. 23, 1889, p. 3} 

Cheating the Law. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 17. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The startling charge is made before the Legislature that the 
boldness of crime has extended to a falsification of judicial 
records, and that cases before the Supreme Court of the 
United States have been gained by fraud and perjury against 
the State. It is easy for vast moneyed interests to procure 
corrupt instruments whenever the persons in control are 
unscrupulous enough to carry into effect their wishes in that 
line. If such scoundrelism has really been perpetrated, it is 
time to institute proceedings which will punish all concerned 
in the successful falsification of records. The United States 
has power enough to do this, even against the vast influence 
which the Southern Pacific may wield in this State. The 
charge is a grave one and made publicly on authority of the 
Controller. It must be proved or disproved. It is bad enough 
that corporations for years contest the payment of taxes, 
which should be equally borne by all classes of a 
community. Whether State or United States officials are the 
allies of corporations in fraud or evasion of just debts, there 
should be no leniency in the prosecution and punishment of 
all offenders. A telegraphic dispatch to The Times says: 

"Attorney Lezinski, representing Controller Dunn, said 
that the records were false, and that the Circuit Court and 
Supreme Court of the United States had been imposed 
upon, and that the latter tribunal had finally decided against 
the State of California upon these findings. The records 
were examined, and taking up case No. 85, he alleged that 
the United States Supreme Court had been led to believe 
that the railroad company was assessed for four miles of 
water between the foot of Market street and Oakland Mole at 
the same rate as the regular roadbed, when such was not 
the case. Lezinski said that these findings had been 
prepared in the railroad company's office, and there had 
been criminal negligence or something wrong on the part of 
the State's legal representative in signing the stipulation 
upon which the findings had been based, and this fact would 
be established before the investigation closed." 

The Southern Pacific is good at preparing reports and 
papers. It is currently stated that all the evidence against the 
syndicate when Congress was examining how they got away 
with such a vast sum to invest in new enterprises and left the 
United States to hold the bag, was prepared by the Southern 
Pacific and sent out to the public. So it seems that the 
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corporation, in cases against itself, was permitted to prepare 
the records. 

"Lezinski said that these findings had been prepared 
in the railroad company's office." 

It is a good thing for a defendant to let him prepare 
the evidence for both sides! With such a man as Gov. 
Patterson of Pennsylvania to represent the prosecution, and 
his assertions as to the fraudulent misappropriation of 
$142,000,000 of Government property, it would have been 
difficult to shape the State pleadings in the interest of the 
octopus defendant. 

There has been a growing disposition on the part of 
corporations to assert greater powers and rights than 
individuals. Nothing has been granted to them, which 
confers any privilege over the humblest citizen. Anything 
assumed by the corporation outside of the clearly defined 
powers of its charter is ultra vires, and before a properly 
constituted judiciary there will be full and speedy reckoning 
for all usurpations and wrongs. The misfortune has been 
that shrewd, unprincipled and daring men have allied 
themselves with those who controlled the actions of officials 
and courts; and for years the unpunished audacity and 
spoliation by these syndicates has given them a quasi right 
by prescription or custom, submitted to by those 
communities which could not successfully for the time defeat 
their exactions and oppressions. The time is coming, 
however, when there will be a wakening up, and a better 
knowledge and enforcement of rights and justice and law 
against the arrogant and the rich, who dominate everything 
on the Pacific Coast, as a privileged and superior race. It 
would be far better to have a good, kindhearted, intelligent 
despot to rule the Pacific, than to permit the worst of all 
obligarchies - a plutocracy - to have its own way, with but 
one object, the increase of their own wealth and power by 
the impoverishment and degradation of the masses, and by 
open and derisive violations of law made by the mockery of 
a so-called Republic. The Legislature has had its attention 
called to the violation of laws, and it is probable that some 
legislation will yet be enacted to keep corporations in their 
proper sphere. The Congress intended, by its long and 
short-haul clause, to make citizens of all States equal in the 
carrying of freights to their respective place of business. It 
was provided that the rates should be reasonable and just. 
But the railroads, being soulless and without conscience, 
always set to work the most astute tools - for large pay - to 
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devise some scheme against the spirit of the laws for the 
protection of all. So they single out San Francisco, of 
course, as one of the terminal points. The Santa Fe 
compels the selection of Los Angeles and San Diego. But 
for the Santa Fe having its line here, the Southern Pacific 
would have but one terminal point - San Francisco - and the 
whole of Southern California would be under its heel, to pay 
just such exactions as might be piratically enforced, and 
every pound of freight for all the local stations - inside the 
State, and to California citizens - would be hauled to San 
Francisco, with the additional delay, and then the 
compulsory payment of freight at the local rate from San 
Francisco back to the station through which the freight had 
passed a week before. There are now three terminal points. 
But to San Bernardino, Colton or any other point within 
California west of Yuma, the business of each community is 
virtually under the control of the octopus, and every pound of 
freight is brought to Los Angeles from the East and sent 
back at $60 to $100 per car additional freight, besides the 
delay and damage to the goods. Congress has had its 
attention called to this matter, so has the {state railroad - 
Ed.} commission, and also members of the Legislature. 
Merchants in various places have made subscriptions to test 
the matter before the courts or the commission. The latter is 
the speediest, for with the influence of the syndicate with 
officials and courts, technicalities and red tape would keep 
off a decision until they had drained the life-blood out of all 
local commerce, manufactures, and even agriculture. The 
people have been convinced in many places that law is 
being made for the benefit of the thief, the scoundrel and the 
swindler, and not for the due administration of justice and 
equity. Not the more common felon who robs and steals by 
brute force, but the subtle villain, who, knowing precisely 
what the law says, can by his scheming brain evolve 
complete evasion of the letter of the law, and find an able 
ally on the bench to construe it as he has planned, and thus 
robs whole communities at will. The Southern Pacific, by its 
power, has compelled the Santa Fe and other lines to evade 
the law in a similar manner. It is the duty of honest citizens 
and States and communities to resist all these 
encroachments, by which freedom will be eventually 
crushed, and despotism will reign. The changes are 
decidedly in favor of the latter, because history repeats itself, 
and the current events indicate the subversion of republican 
government everywhere. It would be idle to state to those 
who simply worship mammon, and have no other guide than 
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their own creed and selfishness, what has been clearly 
written, and is on the eve of fulfillment. And even with a 
knowledge that resistance will not avail, it would be a 
prouder fate to die in the defense of liberty than to live as a 
slave to a bloody autocracy of wealth, without refinement, 
education or soul. I have some suggestions to make as to 
what you and many others now living will yet see before the 
century ends. Very truly, 

BLANTON DUNCAN. 


Other writers may have been less eloquent but were just as irritated with 
questionable railroad policies. 

{Times, April 20, 1887, p. 9} 

A Conundrum. 

"Long and Short Howls." 

Los Angeles, April 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I want some one to tell me why the railroad company 
charges more than double the rate on a box of oranges 
shipped to Kansas City than on one shipped to San Jose. I 
sent one to each place on the same day; one costing 40 
cents, the other $4. Now we all know it is not even five times 
the distance to Kansas City that it is to San Jose. At the 
same rate they ought to haul the one sent to Kansas City 
4820 miles. Can you in some way give me a reason? 

ANDREW ADKISSON. 

[We give it up. — Ed.] 


{Times, June 29, 1882, p. 3} 

Gen. Stoneman's Pass. 

Editor Times: The letter of the Constitution forbids the 
Governor of the State to accept a pass from a railroad 
corporation; does not the spirit of the Constitution forbid a 
candidate for Governor to stump the State traveling on a 
pass? In canvassing the State a decent regard to the 
opinions of mankind and an eye to the vote of the law- 
abiding Democracy of Los Nietos will induce Gen. Stoneman 
to refrain from electioneering on Sunday. Returning home to 
rest every Sunday in the bosom of his family he will 
necessarily do a good deal of railroad riding, and if we call 
the trip from Los Angeles to some central point, like 
Sacramento, the average ride, his eighteen or twenty 
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outgoings and incomings will be worth at customary rates, 
about a thousand dollars. That is, he will be under 
obligations to Stanford, Crocker & Co. to that amount. 

Now, wherein is it better for the people that a 
Governor should be inaugurated under fresh obligations to 
the railroad corporations for favors worth a thousand dollars, 
than that he should receive those favors six months after 
election? It may be, however, that General Stoneman in 
stumping the State will not use his pass as Railroad 
Commissioner, and that when he went to San Jose to give 
Stanford "a black eye" he paid full fare at the ticket office. 

PENSEE. 


{Times, Nov. 8, 1888, p. 6} 

Free Passes. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Permit me to emphatically second the suggestion in today's 
Times as to public officials riding on free passes. Such a 
thing is certainly not proper in anyone owing a duty to the 
whole public, and the acceptance of particular favors from 
individuals at least lays the recipient open to the reasonable 
suspicion of partiality to the donor in any matter that may 
thereafter arise. Any public servant is able to pay his fare; if 
not, it will be more dignified and respectable to walk. 

TAXPAYER. 


Letter writers also complained about the inconsiderate treatment of 
passengers. That complaint, however, was not reserved exclusively for the 
Southern Pacific. Long before Metrolink or the "Big Red Cars" of the Pacific 
Electric, residents of the San Gabriel Valley relied on steam trains for their 
commute to downtown Los Angeles. Elias Longley and "Tenderfoot" found the 
service offered by the Santa Fe and the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad wanting. "Arizonan" penned a similar complaint about the Southern 
Pacific's interstate service. 

[Times, Feb. 24, 1888, p. 6} 

Protest Against the Santa Fe Change of Time. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It is announced this morning that "the Santa Fe time-card 
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has been perfected." A large number of the daily patrons of 
the road take exceptions to the word "perfected,"and wish to 
appeal, through your columns, to the management of the 
road for one other change. The reduction of the number of 
trains going out between 7 and 8:05 in the morning it is 
hoped will enable the Duarte accommodation to reach Los 
Angeles on time, viz., 8:25 a.m. Heretofore, on account of 
having to meet these outgoing trains, it has had to switch off 
on side-tracks and be delayed until 9 or 9:30, which was too 
late for business men to reach the city. 

But now comes another serious derangement: The 
5:30 p.m. train is taken off, leaving only the 5 p.m. train on 
which business men can return to their suburban homes. 
There are a good many lawyers, court reporters, book¬ 
keepers, clerks, etc., who cannot leave their places of 
business until 5 o'clock or later, and of course they cannot 
reach the 5 p.m. train. What are they to do? Many of them 
who have bought homes in the beautiful towns along this 
road have for months been rooming in the city, temporarily, 
in the hope that "the great," "the enterprising," "the 
accommodating" Santa Fe, would rise equal to the 
necessities of the people, and furnish such local 
accommodations as would enable the business men to live 
in their country homes, and get to and from the city at such 
reasonable hours as all first-class roads furnish cities of the 
size of Los Angeles. But it seems the great railroad 
manager and "First Vice-President" Smith is not equal to the 
task. And now we will have to sell our country homes, 
abandon the Santa Fe, and move to the city, until such time 
as the people of Pasadena find themselves able to build a 
rapid transit road of their own - unless the 5 p.m. train is 
changed to 5:30. 

ELIAS LONG LEY 


On behalf of 50 others. 


{Times, Dec. 3, 1886, p. 4} 

KICK AT A RAILROAD. 

Sierra Mad re, Dec. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is an old and true saying that "competition is the life of 
trade," and in some cases with individuals and corporations 
it seems to be the only way to compel them to use their 
customers in a gentlemanly or business-like way. The case I 
have in mind now is the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad, or the employes of this road. It seems to me (and I 
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find I am but one of many who hold the same opinion) that a 
more ungentlemanly or disobliging set of men, from the 
brakemen up to the highest officials, would be hard to find 
east or west, and the writer hereof has traveled some. 

It is hardly worth while to go into details, but any 
person who has been obliged to ride over this road, or have 
freight sent over it, knows only too well what these 
annoyances are. Grocers and others along the line, who 
have had freighting done, are seriously considering whether 
it would not be cheaper to go back to first principles and do 
their freighting by horse power as of old. If only a small bill 
of merchandise is shipped from their depot to Los Angeles, 
before it has passed many stations it is all detached, side¬ 
tracked and broken up generally, and, instead of reaching its 
destination all together, as shipped, it comes creeping along 
for several days, a little at a time. And if time and patience 
are worth $3 per day, and corner lots are selling for $50 per 
front foot, how much cheaper is it to have goods shipped on 
this road than to freight them by mule or horse power? If 
any of The Times readers are good in "figgers,' will they 
please solve the mathematics problem for us. There has 
been, and still is, strong talk of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
running a line from Shorb's winery east through the San 
Gabriel valley, and that or any other competing line would be 
hailed by the people of the valley with genuine satisfaction. 
We wish to give the devil his due, and the railroad company 
as well. Their road has increased the value of property 
adjacent to it, and without railroads our Golden State would 
not be the great sanitarium of the world, as it is to-day. But 
courtesy and kindness do not cost much, and sometimes 
they are worth a great deal in dividends. 

Probably this letter will remind your readers of the 
fable of the "mouse and the lion," but you know the mouse 
got into the lion's ear and gave him a horrible earache before 
he got through with him. 

TENDERFOOT. 


{Times, July 30, 1889, p. 3} 

Treatment of Passengers on the Southern Pacific of Arizona. 

Los Angeles, July 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I would like a few lines of your space to protest against the 
disgraceful manner in which passengers on the Southern 
Pacific line, through Arizona, are treated. If my experience 
has not been exceptional, which, I have no reason to 
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suppose, I wonder that nobody yet has made complaint on 
the subject. 

Early this month, I, with two friends, bought three first- 
class tickets for Tucson. At Colton we stopped over fora 
week or so. On leaving Colton we found there was no 
ordinary first-class car on the train — only a Pullman sleeper 
and an emigrant car. The emigrant car was divided in the 
center, having ordinary seats in front and emigrant berths 
behind. Leaving Colton in the evening, we took sleeping 
berths in the Pullman, at $3 a berth, being compelled to do 
this or ride in the emigrant car. 

On the return trip, a couple of days ago, we found that 
the ordinary first-class car is dropped at Maricopa, Ariz., and 
from Maricopa to Colton, where the ride is in the daytime, 
there is no ordinary first-class car, and first-class passengers 
are obliged to ride in the emigrant car, being prohibited from 
entering the Pullman car. Leaving Tucson at 1 a.m., and 
arriving at Los Angeles at 9:31 p.m., it is practically an all¬ 
day ride, where one has little use for a sleeping car. 

Again: from Tucson to Yuma is nearly 300 miles. 
Breakfast is served at Yuma at 11 a.m. From the previous 
evening until that time, there is nothing to eat all the way. 

The cook in the Pullman car supplies meals in that car at the 
moderate rate of $1.25 fora mere apology fora breakfast, 
and I was obliged to pay 25 cents extra for the privilege of 
sitting in a Pullman car to eat it. 

The emigrant car was filthy in the extreme. Men, 
women and children had to use the same retreat, and await 
one another's convenience. All classes were mixed 
together. Chinamen, emigrants, Mexicans, laborers and 
people smoking tobacco. The air was foul, unwholesome 
and disgusting. There were no conveniences for washing, 
and only one place for drinking water, which was in an 
abominable condition, as women and children were 
continually running there to take water for washing and 
drinking purposes, spilling it all over the floor. Besides this, 
the water ran short between stations. 

This state of affairs is an absolute public disgrace, 
and a very great injury to Arizona travel. 

ARIZONAN. 
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While Charles Crocker and his colleagues at the top were the principal 
target of complaints, not even the Southern Pacific's janitors escaped criticism. 

{Times, Sept. 4, 1886, p. 2} 

How is This? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Will you please tell 
me, through the columns of your paper, if it is the custom of 
the employes of the Southern Pacific R. R. to appropriate all 
packages found in the cars, or to take them to the offices of 
the company for identification by the owner? 

The reason I ask is, the other day, having occasion to 
remain in the cars of the train just in from Santa Monica for a 
few minutes after the janitor came in to clean up, I saw him 
take a lady's hand-satchel from the seat (where it had been 
left), open it, take out a handkerchief and drop it to the floor. 

He then took some money from a small purse inside the 
satchel — a few dollars, I think — and counted it, and then 
put it back, and put everything in his pocket, and went on 
cleaning the car. 

Why did he throw that handkerchief away? 

PASSENGER. 


Until the Santa Fe made it clear that Los Angeles, not San Diego, was to 
be the major West Coast terminus of its line, a fierce rivalry between the two 
cities marked the 1870s and 1880s. San Diego had by far the better harbor and 
for a time seemed destined to be the metropolis of the southwestern part of 
California. That rivalry may have inspired the vandalism that E. S. Turner 
reported. 


{Times, Oct. 5, 1887, p. 6} 

BAD WORK. 

What Became of Our Immigration Literature. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 3 — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
On my return from Kansas City to Los Angeles, I saw a large 
pile of books dumped off the cars at a small station west of 
the Kansas State line, on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe line. I got off the train and found that they were copies of 
"Resources of Los Angeles County," {probably a later edition 
of the Board of Trade pamphlet referred to in the previous 
chapter - Ed.} the boxes burst open and the books scattered 
all about. I have been informed that they were shipped for 
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St. Louis, Mo. It was about the 25th of September that they 
were thrown overboard. I found a number of San Diego 
agents on the train who abused passengers who said they 
were going to Los Angeles, and twitted them of not having 
good sense. I could not help thinking that the whole thing 
was an outrage on Los Angeles county and city. Yours, in 
the interest of Southern California, Los Angeles city and 
county included. 

E. S. TURNER. 


When the S.P. and the Santa Fe cut passenger fares in 1886 the intent 
was to encourage interstate traffic, not to reduce local fares. Thus, when the 
Santa Fe fare from Los Angeles to Chicago fell to $15, the passenger paid the 
full fare but received a rebate of $20 at the other end of the line. The S.P., 
however, did not bother with rebates and sold tickets to Kansas City for as low as 
$1 for a short period in 1886. Most of those tickets were reportedly purchased by 
local travelers, who would otherwise have had to pay $2.30 to go to Colton. Not 
only did the S.P. lose $1.30 in fare, but it also had to reimburse the Missouri 
Pacific, with whom the S.P. had an agreement, 51 cents on the dollar. Other 
passengers bought $1 tickets to the Midwest and rode only to San Francisco, 
causing the S.P. to lose $24 of the regular $25 fare. 

Such inspired and imaginative planning on the part of railroad passengers 
was not new. Enterprising ticket scalpers were already at work, as revealed in 
this 1882 exchange between "J. F. McA." and Edward Nittinger, operator of a 
real estate/employment office. In 1886 one railway attempted to stem ticket 
scalping by printing a description of the passenger on the ticket but soon 
abandoned that ploy when other lines refused to adopt it. 

{Times, Sept. 22, 1882, p. 1} 

TICKET SCALPING. 

An Old Offender at his Favorite Vocation. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

I write this article hoping that the experience of some 
unfortunates may prove a lesson to others. For some time 
past it has been the custom of a certain employment office to 
advertise on the dead walls and other places, "railroad 
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tickets for sale." To the unexperienced it would seem a 
novel way of buying railroad tickets. On presenting himself 
at the place advertised, he will be told that he can buy a 
ticket to San Francisco, or some other point, for almost one- 
half the regular rate for a first-class ticket. The manager of 
that employment office is too well versed in legal 
technicalities to lay himself liable, so he tells the 
unsophisticated that he does not sell the ticket but for the 
sum of one dollar he will convey the information where the 
said tickets are for sale. If the party should prove to be more 
than usually inquisitive he is promptly told that he can find no 
more information, but must pay his dollar and he will be 
referred to where he can buy the ticket. In most cases the 
dollar is paid and a receipt is given telling the bearer where 
the tickets can be found, and for which information he had to 
pay his dollar. Going to the place referred, sometimes it 
being a regular professional scalper of tickets, and in some 
instances being parties who had bought their own tickets at 
contract rates, and which is only good to the party sold to, 
they affixing their signature to the same. After paying the 
money to the second party and congratulating himself on 
buying a first-class ticket at almost half the usual rates, he 
prepares himself and starts off on the train. All is right till the 
conductor (whose experiences in that direction have led him 
to be more than usually sharp) quickly detects an old 
contract ticket with the party's signature attached, or to be 
more sure he generally has the party to write their name 
underneath, which quickly shows he is not the original 
purchaser. The train is stopped and the victim is put off 
minus what he had paid, or if he decides to purchase a ticket 
again paying as much as if he had bought it at the original 
starting point. If this shall save some who have ever 
contemplated buying such tickets and saving them their 
money and much trouble, this article shall not have been 
written in vain. 


J. F. McA. 


{Times, Sept. 23, 1882, p. 4} 

Ticket Scalping. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Please publish this answer to an article in your issue 
of Sept. 22d, 1882, signed J. F. McA. 

I keep an employment office and a bureau of 
information, where one can be informed that they can buy a 
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horse or wagon, find a boarding house, and where parties 
can be found that have for sale first-class unlimited railroad 
tickets, which they have purchased without signing a 
contract at the time of purchase. I do not give any 
information or take the address of any party that has for sale 
an emigrant or a limited contract ticket. A notice of my 
system of doing business is posted in my office, and I make 
a charge for information and receipt for the same, but if 
parties do not negotiate after a careful inspection, then on 
return of the receipt, signed, I return fee charged for services 
rendered. 


E. NITTINGER. 
Los Angeles, Sept. 22, 1882. 


During the railroad construction craze of the mid-1880s, "G" offered this 
uncannily prophetic view of railroad development in the coming years. His 
prediction should be compared with a map of Southern California rail lines 
existing in 1900. "G's" only major miscalculation, related to the erroneous 
conviction that rails, once laid, would never be abandoned, was his belief that the 
California Southern's Temecula Canyon line was a permanent route. After the 
tracks were again destroyed by an even greater flood in 1892 the canyon route 
was abandoned in favor of a coastal line to San Diego. Ysidora, a California 
Southern station, was on the Santa Margarita River near Oceanside. In 1885 the 
Atlantic and Pacific acquired the California Southern, which eventually became 
part of the Santa Fe. 


{Times, June 22, 1886, p. 2} 

Local Railroad Building. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It seems to be the 
fashion now for editors and other people to hazard guesses 
on whether a certain movement of railroad surveyors means 
this or means the other, and I want to take my turn. 

My guess is (and I want to file it for record) that the 
California Southern Railroad is going to do everything I have 
seen guessed in Southern California papers, except 
abandon any part of any line now built. 

Take your map of these three companies and see if 
you do not agree with me. If you were the rich and powerful 
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Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company wouldn't 
you buy and complete the San Gabriel Valley Railroad to the 
main line near San Bernardino? have the most direct 
entrance to Los Angeles, the metropolis of the southern 
coast, and tap the great foot hill fruit belt? I have never been 
a rich railroad company, but the above would be my move. 

Then wouldn't you build another branch from the main 
line near Riverside down that great and rich valley parallel 
with the Santa Ana river and into another equally good for 
other purposes, cross the river near Anaheim, take that 
place and perhaps Garden Grove and Long Beach on the 
way and reach tide water in the biennially improving harbor 
at Wilmington? I would. 

Then I would build from Los Angeles, by something 
near the old stage route, through a rich country, to my main 
line at either Ysidora or Oceanside, and thus connect the 
metropolis with Wilmington harbor and also the great harbor 
and future great commercial city of San Diego, by the more 
direct route. Then I would build a crosscut. I would tie my 
three lines together by a line (now being re-surveyed) 
running from Elsinore station, on the main line, past the 
village, the lake and the coal mine, down the Temescal 
creek, crossing the Riverside and Los Angeles branch and 
the river near Temescal wash, developing the rich Rincon 
and princely Chino ranches, tapping my competitor at 
Pomona and my San Bernardino and Los Angeles line a few 
miles further north. 

I would want some short branches — one from Los 
Angeles to Santa Monica; one from Perris to the thriving 
four-year-old colony and town of San Jacinto; one to 
Escondido, and one to El Cajon. 

Then I would say, "this southern country is mine, and 
the fullness thereof." And following the traditional record of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe of faithful service to my 
patrons along established lines, I would use their every mile 
to increase the demand for transportation over them. If 
anybody should say anything about abandoning the 
Temecula Canyon road, I would only laugh; because I would 
remember that when only two years ago that road 
abandoned me, I took some months to consider, settled it for 
all time and spent a quarter of a million dollars making that 
road so good that it carried me through similar floods last 
winter, and will, without doubt, continue to serve me as well 
in future. Why, I never heard a case of abandoning a 
railroad; did you? 
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Now, I hope none of your readers will think I am in the 
secrets of the company because I have so fully outlined the 
very policy they are going to pursue. I want to have the 
credit of my guess. 

G. 
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THE REAL ESTATE BOOM 


Without question the most distinguishing feature of Southern California in 
the 1880s was "the Boom," most evident in a massive population increase, a 
rapid rise in land values, the founding of numerous towns and increased 
construction activity. Based upon the region's climate, the Boom was fed by a 
series of fortuitous developments that had occurred in the two decades after the 
Civil War. 

The cattle industry's drought-induced failure in the 1860s and a similarly 
disastrous experience that destroyed the sheep industry in the 1870s stimulated 
the breakup of the great ranchos into smaller parcels, a process that began with 
the sale of Abel Stearns' vast holdings in the late 1860s. This meant that land 
became available for family-size farms and orchards in an area that previously 
was held by a relatively few ranchers. 

The opening of the Southern Pacific route from San Francisco gave 
Southern California a rail link to the outside, circuitous though it was, further 
stimulating agriculture. Coincidentally introduction of the navel orange in the 
mid-1870s and its rapid acceptance by growers made the region the nation's 
premier citrus area. While that encouraged many to move to Southern California, 
vineyard and orchard blights in the early 1880s created an atmosphere in which 
some landholders were ready to sell their cropland for residential town lots when 
the opportunity arose. 

By the 1880s Southern California's reputation as a haven for "invalids" 
was well known, bringing an additional contingent of travelers to the area. 
Journalist Charles Willard, who arrived in Southern California in 1886 as a health 
seeker, soon to be followed by three of his Chicago doctors, attributed the first 
great influx of population to publication of Charles Nordhoff's California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence in 1872. Despite these factors several 
historians claim that the population of Los Angeles actually declined between 
1876 and 1880. At best, the rate of growth remained about the same in the early 
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1880s as it had been in the 1870s. Even the opening of the Southern Pacific's 
Sunset line to the east in 1883, providing a much more direct route, had no major 
impact on the growth rate. But when the Santa Fe's competing route opened in 
November, 1885, the Boom began, stimulated by cut-rate fares. 

A) ON THE EVE OF THE BOOM 


Already there were omens of the impending Boom that would transform 
the lifestyle of Southern California. Henry David Barrows, who had arrived in Los 
Angeles in 1854 and became one of its leading citizens and, along with James 
M. Guinn, one of its lay historians, referred to the rising value of Los Angeles city 
lots in a mid-1885 letter to the Times, written before the Santa Fe line had 
opened. While his point was a bit of self-flattery, having served on the 1872 
school board whose wisdom he cites in the letter, the statistics speak for 
themselves. On the other hand, see the 1883 letter by Guinn {in the "Education" 
chapter} in which he chastised the current school board for its inability to profit 
from the sale of land in a similar crisis. 

{Times, May 2, 1885. p.2} 

Remarkable Increase in the Value of Real Estate. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Perhaps a brief 
history of the school lot which was sold the other day by the 
Board of Education, whereby it was made possible to keep 
the public schools going, may interest the readers of the 
Times. The Church tract, of which this school lot is a part, 
has a church history that is not without interest; but I propose 
to recount here merely the secular or school history of this 
smaller lot, which has just been sold for the handsome price 
of $12,000. 

In 1872, when the Central school building on the hill 
was erected, the act of the Legislature authorizing the 
issuance of bonds ($20,000) for the purpose, provided that 
the actual city school trustees at that time (to wit, Wm. H. 

Workman, M. Kremer and H. D. Barrows) should constitute 
the building committee, and further, that said Board, in 
conjunction with the Common Council, should locate said 
school building, which was done. Whilst the building was in 
process of erection the Board became aware that the lot 
belonging to the church was considerably larger than had 
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been supposed, and might possibly some day be used for 
other purposes, or graded down, so as to seriously interfere 
with the school lot. The writer distinctly recollects 
strenuously urging the purchase of so much of the church lot 
as the church trustees would be willing to sell, and especially 
of all that portion fronting on Temple street above the church 
building, which was not occupied. As the church had no use 
for this latter, and as real estate in Los Angeles was not as 
valuable then as it is now, a contract was easily effected and 
the "First Protestant Society of Los Angeles," as the church 
was then called, sold to the Board of Education 60 feet, 
fronting on Temple street, by 165 feet deep for $200. And 
thus, by the fortunate act of a former Board, though fora 
different purpose, the present Board of Education is enabled 
to bridge over a serious financial difficulty and avert the 
closing of the schools for an indefinite period. An increase in 
the value of a lot from $200 to $12,000 — 6000 per cent. — 
inside of thirteen years is a significant fact in the material 
history of Los Angeles. 

H. D. B. 


April 27, 1885. 


B) THE INFLUX OF REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

Historian Glenn Dumke estimated that as many as 2000 real estate 
agents worked the streets of Los Angeles at the peak of the Boom. They met 
immigrants at the train stations, badgered them at hotels and harassed them on 
street corners. As the Boom reached its climax in the fall of 1887 the number of 
real estate agents had multiplied to such an extent that the city council, seeking 
additional revenue, moved to increase the monthly license fees required of them. 
Two agents offered arguments in opposition. One of them, T. J. Luccock, would 
soon become an officer in the Clearwater cooperative colony (see chapter on 
Radicals}. 

{Times, Oct. 27, 1887, p. 4} 

A Thoughtful View. 

Office of R. H. Innes & Sons, 

Dealers in Real Estate and 
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Real Estate Brokers, 

No. 132 1/2 S. Spring Street. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I am a subscriber for your paper, and a real-estate agent in 
the city of Los Angeles. I notice in your paper of today the 
following: 

"Too few plums make too small picking for too many 
fingers. A movement is on foot to increase the monthly 
license of real-estate agents from $5 to $50. It is supposed 
that this movement will tend to weed out the lower class of 
real estate men who are now fiends in our midst." Will the 
reasonable men, who desire the future wealth and prosperity 
of Los Angeles, stop and think once on this subject? What 
has made Los Angeles the city that it is? There is no one 
who will doubt that the real-estate agents of the town took an 
active part in it. Each agent writes back to his friends and 
relations and persuades them to come. In fact, I will say, 
that through the influence of real-estate agents, more than 
one-half the population of our most beautiful city has been 
induced to come. Now, Los Angeles is raising her arm 
against the so-called "lower class of real estate men." 

Where is the injustice of these using their pen and influence 
against Los Angeles? Should this law pass there will be 500 
men thrown out of employment. Suppose each of these 
should take his pen and paper and write back to the town 
whence they came, and condemn Los Angeles as a town 
which is exceedingly partial to the rich and influential men of 
her town, and turns her back upon every man of moderate 
means, or no means at all. There is not a paper in the East 
which would not be glad to publish this, and imagine the evil 
effect it would have on the immigration to this town from the 
East. Secondly, if there are 500 men who are trying to make 
an honest living in this business thrown out of office and out 
of work, there will be at least 100 rooms of the town thrown 
on the market for rent. Of course this will make less demand 
for rooms and consequently rent will be cheaper. Now, 
when rent is reduced of course the value of real-estate must 
be reduced too. The record of all booming towns in the past 
has plainly shown that when real-estate once begins to fall 
no man is able to tell when it will stop. Los Angeles is doing 
well, yes, very well and why not "let good enough alone." I 
hope to be able to meet my license, and really believe it will 
be individually better for me to have the law passed. But I 
am an ardent lover of the town of Los Angeles and had 
rather see her prosper than to see any other city in the 
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United States prosper. I sincerely hope the men who are 
indeavoring to pass this law will reflect a moment on these 
ideas, and am thoroughly satisfied if they will they will 
abandon this thought altogether. 

R. H. I. 


{Times, Oct. 30, 1887, p. 3} 

The Real-Estate License Question. 

A New View. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I notice a letter in The Times in regard to the proposed 
increase of the real-estate license to $50 per month. I agree 
with most of the article referred to, and would like, with your 
permission, to add a few thoughts. In the first place, let me 
inquire the object of the movement. Is it to force out as 
many poor men as possible and give the entire business into 
the hands of the large corporations and the men who have 
already made immense fortunes, and in some cases by very 
questionable methods? If this is the intention the proposed 
increase would probably accomplish the object. But would 
this be the part of wisdom? Some of these men are the 
ones who have been forcing so much undesirable property 
on the market, such as river beds, tide lands, alkali lands 
and the like, thereby doing their utmost to bring discredit on 
the boom and disgrace on the real-estate business 
generally. Many of these large operators, however, 
doubtless are honorable, upright men, who are willing to pay 
their share of taxes for the support of the city government. If 
this is what is wanted allow me to suggest a plan that will 
bring a largely-increased revenue to the city, and at the 
same time do nearly equal justice to all. It is this: Let each 
real-estate firm be taxed at a certain rate for every person in 
the firm or employed by them in any capacity in the 
business. This would place the burden of taxation very 
nearly in proportion to the amount of business done. If a 
certain firm does business enough to justify the employment 
of ten men, let it pay ten times as much into the city treasury 
as the man who is carrying on a small business alone. 

T. J. LUCCOCK. 
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C) THE SEAMY SIDE OF THE BOOM 


The Times' depiction of land salesmen as "fiends in our midst" resulted 
from an increasing number of complaints, beginning early in 1887, regarding 
swindles and misrepresentations perpetrated by developers and real estate 
agents. Typical was the complaint raised by "Property-owner" regarding the 
claims made by those selling the Urmston tract, located some distance 
southwest of the then center of town. The following day the Times printed a reply 
by the developer. 


{Times, Jan. 13, 1887, p. 3} 

AN IMPOSITION ON LAND BUYERS. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 12. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I notice with a great deal of satisfaction your course 
regarding real estate misrepresentations, and the public will 
not fail to extend to you a full measure of indorsement for the 
same. The only trouble is that, thus far, the parties to these 
reprehensible dealings have not been singled out and shown 
up, that the thousands of buyers, many of whom are 
workingmen and women, might steer clear of them and not 
be caught in the net of the imposter. A glaring case in point: 
In April last, as may be seen by reference to the advertising 
columns of the city papers, a self-styled land company of this 
city (of very unsavory San Francisco memory, by the way), 
gave out by spread-eagle publication that certain important 
and valuable improvements were to be made upon the 
"Urmston tract," situate just outside the corporate limits of 
the city; that, in addition, three street-railroad lines were to 
run by the tract very soon, using such publication as the 
means to sell the 378 lots, which, it is unnecessary to add, 
went off as though on eagles' wings. The purchasers were 
induced to buy because of these misrepresentations, and 
how have the promises been performed? A few little 
houses, a short and narrow line of very cheap and badly 
build cement sidewalks and some bad plank walks, light 
from the small electric poles semi-occasionally, and that is 
all! The chief and all-important condition — the condition 
without which the property with the remaining promises 
unfilled could not be valuable — the street railroads — are 
not there, nor is there even one line where three were 
promised. More than this, this grand promiser refused to 
take any interest in a line down Vermont avenue where the 
property-owners are endeavoring to raise a fund to secure a 
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road, alleging that he has sold out, etc. Again he is now, in 
his usual flamboyant style, deceiving the public by referring 
to the cable road down Vermont avenue, which does not 
exist, which is only a possibility, which he has before used to 
get money from hundreds of wage-workers, and which he 
has done more than any one else to prevent. Is this man 
going to repeat his San Francisco business in Los Angeles? 
It looks mighty like it, unless The Times takes its stout club 
down. Yours, 

PROPERTY-OWNER. 


{Times, Jan. 14, 1887, p. 3} 

The Urmston Tract. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 13. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The Urmston tract was sold by the Southern California Land 
Company in April last at $220 per lot, with the guarantee of 
certain improvements. Every dollar of these improvements 
has been made. Six thousand dollars was expended by 
contract on houses. These houses are well built and are 
first-class. The receipt for the amount stated is in the hands 
of F. C. Howes, Esq., of the Los Angeles National Bank, the 
trustee. All of the streets were sidewalked at an expense of 
$5000 more, the money having been paid to the Oregon 
Lumber Company. Artificial stone paving, the full front of 
Adams street was constructed of the best material by Mr. 
Molitor at an expense the same as the stone pavements on 
the Childs tract. The work is first-class. The streets were all 
graded, costing nearly $2000, and signboards were placed 
on the tract at a cost of $1800, and the light is the same as 
in any part of Los Angeles. Nearly $17,000 has been 
expended by this company on this tract. 

In regard to the street railroads, we stated, outside of 
our agreement, that which was current news at the time, and 
which we have no question will be veritable facts in the 
future. The cable road through Vermont avenue, we have 
been assured by property-holders there, is a settled matter. 
The Urmston lots were satisfactorily distributed. The greater 
number have largely increased in value, deeds are being 
given out daily and payments have been always regularly 
made. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LAND CO., 

Baker block. 
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Reports of fraud began to surface. In an editorial, "Squelching the 
Humbugs," the Times pronounced that: 

The colony fake, the townsite fraud, and the brood of 
parasites that always follow in the wake of prosperity, should 
be incontinently squelched. 

The man who locates a townsite in the heart of a 
swamp, or sand-wash; in the bed and track of a winter 
torrent, or, as in the case of the Manchester fake, on the 
rocky declivity of a bald mountain, and who foists the same 
upon the people of distant localities as "lovely spots of lovely 
Los Angeles," is a public enemy. An enemy to the people he 
deceives and an enemy to the future welfare of Los Angeles 
county. It is the duty of every honest man to expose such 
schemes and to squelch such schemers.... 


Conjuring up the image of the current infestation in the orange groves and 
referring to recent New York Herald articles by Charles Nordhoff that warned 
prospective buyers about the dangers inherent in the California boom, the Times 
continued: 


The real-estate scale bugs that are feeding upon 
our young and vigorous growth can inflict more damage in a 
single season that can a century of the lies of Nordhoff. 


"Lex" compared these schemes to similar frauds perpetrated elsewhere, 
and drew a conclusion. 


{Times, Nov. 15, 1887, p. 6} 

About Fraudulent Land Schemes. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 14. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The comments of fictitious and bogus townsites in 
this morning's Times are opportune and commendable. Will 
you permit me to say that several years ago in New York, 
and, in fact, all through the East, people were "Florida 
stricken." There came to New York several firms of Florida 
land speculators who opened offices and advertised largely 
various "townsites" at suspiciously low prices. People are 
credulous, and many, mostly the poor, bought large 
quantities of lots. At last the newspapers commenced an 
investigation and sent down to Florida a number of 
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correspondents, who failed to find the Utopian townsites at 
all, or, if found, transpired to be wretched frauds. 
Consequently Florida, through the greed of a few speculative 
cormorants, suffered immensely. Now, sir, the point is that, 
unless this thing be stopped, these fraudulent acts will cause 
a reaction which will be extended and disastrous in its 
effects. Yours, etc. 

LEX. 


One particularly galling account related by the Times was the case of Mrs. 
Flora Shepherd, a former Chicago schoolteacher who arrived in Pasadena in 
Oct., 1887, and the next day, for $350, purchased land on the summit of Mt. 
Wilson. The agent assured here that her parcel could be reached by a railroad, to 
be built by San Francisco and Pasadena capitalists, that would terminate at a 
fine hotel in the center of the tract. Her property, it turned out, was only a mining 
claim located at the top of the mountain. 

The incident reached the courtroom a year later and was reported by the 
Times, calling forth a response from "F. E. R." Before dismissing this as an 
example of a gullible buyer who should have known better, consider that within a 
decade Prof. Thaddeus Lowe would actually construct a successful incline 
railway and trolley line to nearby Echo Mountain and Mt. Lowe, with a 
mountaintop hotel overlooking Pasadena. It remained a major tourist attraction 
until the 1930s. 


{Times, Nov. 5, 1888, p. 5} 

Real-estate Swindles. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
A day or two ago you gave an account of a swindling 
operation practiced upon a tenderfoot in a sale of property 
located on Wilson's Peak. You apparently regarded this as 
something new in real-estate trickery. It was undoubtedly 
new to that victim, but it is not new to the writer. Scores 
upon scores have been victimized to a greater or less extent 
by that class of swindlers, and whoever heard of one of them 
being brought to punishment? We have in Los Angeles a 
large number of real-estate dealers, a large majority of 
whom make statements, verbally and in print, that they 
themselves know are utterly untrue. They knowingly 
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misrepresent and victimize every one they deal with to the 
fullest extent of their ability, receiving in every case money 
under false pretenses and yet call it legitimate business. We 
are today sadly feeling the effects of these fraudulent 
transactions, and as we expect a large influx of tourists the 
coming winter, many are preparing to practice the same 
games. Is it to the credit or profit of Los Angeles to continue 
such a course. There will be very little done in the way of 
real-estate sales the coming winter, for the old maxim still 
has force, "A burnt child avoids the fire." and the burnt child 
will not be silent on that subject, and the truth will out to our 
shame and disgrace, as well as our pecuniary loss. 

I have faith in the future of our beautiful city, but it will 
not be built up by fraud. The old maxim, "Honesty is the best 
policy," will apply to the selling of real estate as well as 
coffee and sugar. 

Will the honest real-estate dealers (I think there are a 
few still left) continue to countenance the practices that are 
such a stench in the nostrils of all right-minded people, 
whether citizens or strangers? We shall see. 

F. E. R. 


D) THE BOOM IN QUESTION 

Just before the Boom peaked in 1887, Charles Nordhoff, whose 1872 
volume had been credited by Harris Newmark with doing more "than any similar 
work to spread the fame of the Southland throughout the East," published several 
letters in the New York Herald critical of the California land frenzy. That drew the 
editorial wrath of the Times. Bascom A. Stephens, a Los Angeles journalist, 
rallied to Nordhoffs defense. "B. D." argued that land in Southern California, at 
least agricultural land in Westminster, was still grossly underpriced. In the 
central part of the state partisans claimed that their land was better for citrus, 
referring to the region as the N. C. B. - the Northern Citrus Belt. Otis sourly 
redubbed it the Northern Quinine Belt in one of his editorials. James Guinn, the 
educator-historian, examined the competing claims in some depth and, to no 
one's surprise, found Southern California land to be a better buy. 
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{Times, Nov. 4, 1887, p. 5} 

Nordhoff Defended. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I fear that the recent adverse criticisms of the press on 
Charles Nordhoff are not justifiable. I have just finished a 
careful reading of his article on the California boom. The 
only clause therein, to which the least objection can be 
made, is where he hints that a large part of the State is crazy 
on the land boom, and the injudicious subdivision of fertile 
acreage into uncultivated town lots, in the undue haste to get 
rich. The Northern Citrus Belt has repeatedly charged this 
section with lunacy, and in turn the upper half of the State 
has been called Lunar California. If one-half of the State 
says the other half is crazy, has Mr. Nordhoff committed the 
unpardonable sin by intimating that a large part is crazy? 
Many here who have to bear the burden of high rents and 
the extortions of shylock landlords, believe that somebody's 
heads are turned. I know The Times itself, as well as other 
level-headed journals, and the Los Angeles County 
Pomological Society, have condemned the "town lot craze," 
as it is familiarly called. This is the only thing Mr. Nordhoff 
condemns about the boom. I can go out on the streets and 
find a large number, if not a majority, of our real estate 
agents who hold the same opinion. Besides, Mr. Nordhoff 
has large landed interests in California; why should he write 
the country down? Even a town {later renamed Ojai - Ed.} 
has been named in his honor. It is a foul bird that would soil 
its own nest. I have read scores of books and hundreds of 
articles on California, and so far as my limited knowledge 
and judgment go, Mr. Nordhoff's writings are par excellence 
above all others. I believe no one writer has done more 
good for California than he. As to the accuracy of his 
observations in California, I can testify to their utmost fidelity 
so far as the major part of them is concerned, for I have 
traveled over much of the same ground myself, and have 
always found his descriptions of the resources, climate, 
scenery, etc., wonderfully truthful. By the way, how long ago 
has it been since Maj. Ben C. Truman was the subject of like 
adverse criticisms? and who has done more for Los 
Angeles than he? Then Mr. Nordhoff, as private secretary of 
Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, at a 
salary of $10,000 per annum, is above the manufacture of 
such base slanders against the fair land of which he is even 
now making arrangements to become its adopted son. 

B. A. STEPHENS. 
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{Times, Oct. 21, 1887, p. 8} 

Value of Lands. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The senseless cry that Los Angeles county is "sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind," by booming her lands and 
creating artificial values, is both senseless and untrue. The 
observer who will coolly overlook the markets, both in realty 
and its products, will see that fruit, nut and alfalfa lands can 
be purchased today for one-half their actual value. The 
value of land is estimated upon the amount of interest it will 
return. "R. S.," in his letter from Westminster in this 
morning's Times, gives the yield of potato land at $200 per 
acre, and says, "Why is not the land worth $1000?" Now, a 
yield of $80 per acre would make the value of the land 
$1000, and here we have two and one-half times $80; 
hence, why is not the value of the land two and one-half 
times $1000? Let us call the value double, setting aside 
$500 per acre for cultivation and incidental expenses. Then 
we have potato land giving 8 per cent, interest on $2000 per 
acre. In the same article "R. S." shows that $60,000 have 
been recently invested in these lands, none of which sold for 
more than $200 per acre. When one year's crop of potatoes 
would pay for the purchase, and also in full view of the fact 
that twenty-six first prizes were awarded to this section in the 
recent fairs for best oranges, Japanese persimmon, other 
fruits and vegetables. These are a few items from a locality 
which, we are told, a few years ago was considered, as to 
quality of land, anything but first-class. We respect the skill 
that has brought this harvest. Let us consider orange land, 
for example. It is a minimum yield that gives $400 per acre; 
next there are walnut orchards in Los Nietos that have given 
a crop worth $1000 per acre, and yet an owner would be 
considered insane to ask $500 for an acre of orange or 
walnut land to be so cultivated. The common verdict is when 
land sells for $200 an acre it will not pay to raise fruit. It 
does pay, and pays well, for the ordinary fruits and 
vegetables will pay interest and taxes on an average price of 
$1500 per acre. But understand me the land will not do all 
the work. This is under careful cultivation, with best methods 
and varieties of seed. Intelligent care must be given, and 
nowhere will it bring a larger return than when applied to the 
soil of this county. 

Ordinary alfalfa land will give seven cuttings a year — 
each cutting one ton — on the ground. This will sell for $8 
per ton. Fifty-six dollars per year from ordinary alfalfa land, 
which is interest and taxes on $700, an acre. There is at El 
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Monte extraordinary alfalfa land, which, without irrigation, 
gives fourteen tons a year to the acre; at $8 per ton, gives 
$112 an acre yield, which is interest on $1400 per acre, and 
this land is held by the owner at the high figure of $500. I 
will say, on the other hand, there are men in every locality I 
mention who will show you that a man grows poorer each 
year who raises fruit. There is but one reply. Look at the 
condition of the places. These croakers are one step below 
the man who hid his talent in a napkin. They can take good 
money (greenbacks or notes) and bury it in a napkin, and 
after a season, dig it up and find the money consumed by 
decay, when they flaunt the napkin in one's face and say: "I 
told you so, money is not even safe in a napkin!" This 
country has too many of this sort. What is needed is men 
who can look into the future; men who can comprehend the 
fact that the wealth of a country is what its soil will yield; men 
who do not fear panics, so long as inflated values are 
attached to country town lots, and only there. 

Let Eastern purchasers bear in mind that the returns 
we mention are products of the native soil, without artificial 
fertilization. Also let buyers remember that the best lands 
will never be bought for less money than at the present time. 
Southern California fruit lands will steadily advance. The 
best orange and walnut lands, without a tree, are today 
worth $1000 per acre. 

B. D. 


{Times, Jan. 13, 1889, p. 3} 

The Cheap Lands of the N.C.B. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The opinion prevails very generally among our eastern 
visitors, and to some extent among our own people, that the 
price of land in Southern California is excessively high as 
compared with the price of land in the northern citrus belt. 

The up-country newspapers are doing their best to spread 
this impression, with the hope of drawing immigrants to their 
section with the promise of cheap lands. If any one who has 
been carried away with the idea that the dwellers of the 
n.c.b. are yearning to give away their fertile acres for a small 
consideration to the in-coming home seekers will carefully 
peruse the real-estate advertisements in the San Francisco 
dailies, he will discover that well-located, improved fruit lands 
in the n.c.b. are no cheaper than the same kind of lands in 
Southern California. He will discover, too, that the guileless 
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real-estate dealer of the north can mark up the price of his 
acres as high, if not higher, than does the conscience-less 
boomer of the south. Take these, culled from 
advertisements in the San Francisco dailies, as samples of 
great bargains offered by the real-estate agents of the n.c.b.: 

"Twenty acres in Vaca valley in fruit and vines, 
$12,000 — $7000 cash, balance on time" only $600 per 
acre. Los Angeles valley can discount that 50 per cent. 

"Fourteen acres 1 1/2 miles from the city limits of 
Oakland, high ground, fine view, delightful climate — $150 
per acre." We can offer a finer view, a more delightful 
climate, and 14 acres of hill land one-half mile from the city 
limits of Los Angeles for $200 per acre. Los Angeles city 
has double the population of Oakland. "$28,000 buys the 
cheapest fruit farm in Santa Clara county, consisting of 56 
acres all in fruits and vines." 

"Twenty thousand dollars for thirty acres of trees and 
vines, in Santa Clara valley." It is true these farms are 
located within a radius of fifty to one hundred and fifty miles 
of San Francisco. It is with these that we should compare 
the value of our fertile acres and not with wild lands in 
Shasta or Siskiyou. Los Angeles offers as good if not a 
better market than San Francisco for every agricultural 
product. Fiere is what an agent calls a "Napa county 
bargain." "Five acres all in bearing fruits, cottage house, 
barn, etc., $5000." One thousand dollars per acre and no 
boom in Napa. This last is the only one that has water for 
irrigation. These are a few samples of the prices asked for 
well located, improved and unimproved lands in Central 
California. They go to show that first quality fruit lands near 
to a good market are higher priced in that part of the State 
than in Los Angeles. It must be borne in mind that these are 
not orange lands, but deciduous fruit and vine lands, without 
water rights. The land seeker can find plenty of cheap land 
ads, in the San Francisco dailies and in the circulars sent out 
by n.c.b. real estate dealers. 

Land at "$1 an acre and upward" has an attractive 
sound to the immigrant, and the alluring bait of cheap lands 
draws him northward. The cheap lands of Northern 
California are mesa or valley lands without water for 
irrigation, lands on which a grain crop can be grown in a year 
of abundant rainfall, but in a dry year they are a desert 
waste. 
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Any one who has experienced a dry year in California 
can appreciate the value of land with irrigating facilities. At 
least one-half of our population has come to Southern 
California within the past five years. During that time we 
have had an abundant rainfall every year. These later 
arrivals do not know the real value of our irrigable lands — 
lands that will produce a crop every year. A few dry years, 
such as we experienced in the sixties and seventies, would 
convince our new-comers that the price of irrigable lands is 
not so badly inflated after all. The new-comer has very little 
idea of what it cost the pioneers to develop the water rights 
that go with our fruit lands. 

Fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars per acre in some 
cases has been spent to construct ditches, build dams and 
pipe water on these lands. The immigrant very often 
considers himself being imposed upon when he is asked 
from two to three hundred dollars an acre for first-class fruit 
land with irrigating facilities. He compares these prices with 
the price of land in Kansas and Nebraska and grumbles 
about inflated values. He does not take into consideration 
that from his cheap Kansas lands he gets a crop about one 
year in three; that he expends three years' labor to secure 
one full crop, while our irrigable lands produce a crop every 
year. 

Los Angeles furnishes one of the best markets in the 
United States for anything a farmer can produce. 

Considering their nearness to a good market, their 
freedom from flood or drouth, from cyclone or blizzard, their 
richness of soil and variety of production, our irrigable lands 
are the cheapest lands in the United States. 

The boom has departed this life, and the little white 
corner stake marks its grave. The subdivision craze is over 
and the land buyer no longer figures profits from the number 
of town lots an acre will produce. 

Real-estate values are determined more by the return 
that can be obtained on the investment. 

The seeker for cheap land can find plenty in Los 
Angeles county as cheap as any offered in Northern 
California. But if he is seeking it for a home, he will discover 
in time that a 10 acre farm near a good market, near to 
schools and churches and in a good neighborhood is a far 
more profitable possession than a vast domain of the 
chaparral-covered hills of either Northern or Southern 
California. J. M. GUINN. 
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E) THE BUBBLE PRICKED 


Charles Willard, who was both a participant in and historian of the Boom 
of the 'Eighties, claimed that the end of the speculative frenzy occurred in the fall 
of 1887, when banks, and particularly those dominated by Isaias W. Heilman, 

refused to accept land as security for loans unless it 
was located in the very heart of Los Angeles, and then only 
on the basis of its ancient and established value. 


Real estate sales plummeted and bankruptcies increased. 

Historians of the Boom agree that the greatest problems occurred outside 
Los Angeles city. In the numerous townsites that sprang up in the hinterland 
prices had escalated wildly and there the worst frauds occurred. It was also in 
those communities, such as the mountain tract of Manchester and a subdivision 
in the flood plain of the San Gabriel River known as Chicago Park, that the crash 
in values was the greatest. "A Newcomer" explained the plight of one such buyer 
in this letter, leading the reader to wonder if "Newcomer" was really inquiring on 
behalf of "a friend" or was too embarrassed to admit to having been the 
purchaser. 


{Times, Mar. 10, 1889, p. 2} 

A Nut for the Lawyers. 

Los Angeles, March 5. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Is it possible for a land company to collect payments 
on property bought at boom prices, when said company has 
failed to construct railroad, street-car lines, public buildings, 
and to make other improvements promised to the purchaser, 
and so advertised at the time of purchase? I cite the case of 
a friend, who bought land at $300 per acre, near a townsite, 
the map of said townsite showing hotel, schoolhouse, parks, 
etc., and it was represented to him that these buildings were 
to be built where located on the map. The hotel was to be 
run in fine style, parks were to be laid out and planted as 
represented, street cars were to run near the property, and 
other improvements were promised to be completed within a 
given time. The sum of $100 per acre was paid down and 
notes were given for the balance in one and two years. Now 
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the second payment is due, and as good land, as near town 
and in as good a location, can be bought for $100 per acre. 
Now the query is, can that company collect those notes if the 
buyer chooses to lose his first payment rather than meet the 
other two payments? 

The company's plea for non-fulfillment of their 
promises is "lack of funds." If that plea holds good in the 
company's case would it not also apply to the purchaser? I 
am an easterner and am not familiar with the custom of 
giving notes on contracts. 

A NEWCOMER. 


One of those caught up in the collapse was Moses L. Wicks, an attorney 
turned real estate dealer, who had been in Los Angeles since the late 1870s. 
Active in charitable work as well as the law and land development, he was well- 
known in the city. With his holdings overextended in the Boom, Wicks fell into 
financial trouble, as explained by "S. Chivalry." 

{Times, Mar. 29, 1889, p. 5} 

Financial Embarrassments of M. L. Wicks. 

A DEFENSE. 

Los Angeles, March 21. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] It is true that M. L. Wicks, the real-estate speculator, 
is being pressed by some of his creditors, but these people 
seem to forget that by pulling him down, they are liable to do 
great damage to a number of dealers who have done much 
toward building up Southern California. It has been known 
for some time past that Mr. Wicks is trying to carry too much 
land, but it was believed that his creditors would not push 
him. It is evident, however, that they have become weary, 
for the other day foreclosure suits were brought on three 
notes and security mortgages for an insignificant sum, which 
goes to show that Mr. Wicks is in no position to tide the 
storm. The title of the suit is: 

"Fort Bragg, Redwood county, vs. M. L. Wicks, T. W. 

Brooks, M. G. Rogus, C. M. Wells, Richard Dunnigan and W. 

F. Heath man. On July 11, 1888, Wicks gave a promissory 
note, payable six months after date, for $4,000, and also a 
mortgage to secure the payment of the note. The mortgage 
was on lots in the Schmidt tract. Plaintiff sets forth that no 
part of principal or interest has been paid. The co¬ 
defendants are made parties to the suit for the reason that 
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they claim to have an interest in the mortgaged lots. The 
same complaint sets forth that a second note was given on 
the 23d of July, 1888, for $3,913.05 and also a mortgage. 

On March 21, 1888, a third note was given for $3,691.76, 
secured by mortgage. The notes went to protest in due time 
and plaintiffs have brought suit to foreclose and pray that an 
execution may issue. The sum, interest and attorney's fees 
amount to $17,235." 

This is the first suit that has been brought against Mr. 
Wicks to amount to anything since the boom died, and there 
are many large speculators who are very much afraid that if 
Mr. Wicks cannot gather himself up there will be a general 
crash all along the line. The plaintiffs in the above suit might 
have held off a while longer, for it is almost certain that Mr. 
Wicks, although he is one of the boldest speculators in the 
State, would be able to come out all right. 

S. CHIVALRY. 


Mortgage agents, too, had their problems and drew considerable 
complaints from the land-buying public. One of them, W. S. Williams, rose in 
defense of his practices after the Times cited him as an example of the "people 
who have a mania for getting money without working for it." The Times implied 
that Williams charged fees for real estate loans that never materialized and that 
he may have left town. 


{Times, July 29, 1889, p. 6} 

“A Small Fake." 

Los Angeles, July 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
An article in your paper, under the above heading, reflecting 
upon my character, demands an answer from me. 

I am authorized to receive applications from those 
who desire to borrow money, and if their property is of 
sufficient value and their title good, they can get their money. 
In all cases I am required to collect from the intending 
borrower a fee of $10, to pay the broker's fees. From some 
of those who desired a loan I collected this amount and paid 
the same to the broker, and to some I returned the money 
and from some I received nothing. Its our positive 
instructions that their loans will not be considered unless this 
deposit is made. 
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Some loans are now under consideration and the 
applicants will get their money. There has been no desire on 
my part to defraud any one, but on the contrary, I desire to 
do a legitimate business. Have loaned large amounts of 
money and can give the best of references as to my 
character, etc. 

Boom values have injured money-loaning and lenders 
are very cautious. Bankers outside Los Angeles need not 
accept the values of property made by local brokers, until 
values have become more fixed; loaning, in a measure, will 
be unsatisfactory. 

I am duly authorized to receive applications and make 

loans. 


Frequently I have refused applications from residents 
of this city, knowing that my principals would not consider 
the same. 

I regret that some persons unknown to me have seen 
fit to inspire the article referred to, as I desire to assist in 
building up this city, my adopted home, and if I can in a 
legitimate way add to your population and induce capitalists 
to invest their money here, when I think with care it can be 
loaned safely, I will only be doing a duty which every citizen 
ought to do, and will aid others who desire to build up this 
beautiful and growing city. 

In one instance I returned to the applicant his $10, 
after having paid the broker this amount, as the loan could 
not be put through as quickly as he desired. Respectfully 
yours, 

W. S. WILLIAMS 


F) THE BOOM ASSESSED 

The city's population stood at 11,183 in 1880, with 64,371 in the five 
southern counties - Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
San Diego. During the Boom decade an estimated 200,000 immigrants arrived 
in the region. While large numbers of the newcomers left shortly after their 
arrival, most remained to take up residence in the city, in one of the dozens of 
new towns that sprang up during the Boom or on agricultural land. By 1890 the 
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city had grown to 50,395, with a total of 201,352 in the counties, though 
historians familiar with that era estimate that at the peak of the Boom in 1887-88 
the city's population reached 80,000, with 250,000 residing in the entire area. 

Near the end of the decade two correspondents offered a summation of 
what the Boom meant to Los Angeles, examining totally different facets of the 
great event. "W. H. C." wrote in early 1888 when optimists were denying that the 
Boom was over. "Non Boomer," whose letter was printed on the last day of 
1889, used the location of the post office as one way to assess the Boom. In the 
midst of the real estate frenzy the post office had been moved south from its 
North Main location, which was near the heart of the city, to a building on 
Broadway below Sixth, a site that even Harris Newmark considered to be out in 
the country. He recalled how one wag reportedly offered overnight 
accommodations for those journeying south to get their mail. Another joked that 
the S.P. and the Santa Fe were fighting for the right of way to the new post office 
site. In 1893 the post office was removed uptown to Main and Winston, given its 
own building for the first time in forty years and located next to other government 
offices. 


{Times, Feb. 10, 1888, p. 6} 

A Poor Man's Experience. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is now three years since I left the State of Ohio and came 
to Los Angeles. When I arrived in this city I had just $50 in 
money and a chest of carpenter's tools. I think I have done 
fairly well since that time, as have also many of my 
acquaintances. If you have no objection I will relate my own 
experience, and the experience of some others who are now 
here. It may encourage newcomers and help to prove what I 
fully believe, that Los Angeles is the finest place on the 
globe for the poor man, and will continue to be for some time 
to come. Work in my trade since I first arrived, I scarcely 
need to say, has been abundant and wages good. Three 
months after my arrival I had saved up $175, and had $200 
for investment. Having seen something of "booms" in 
western cities, I concluded that land must steadily rise in 
value in Los Angeles and I made the first payment on a lot 
on a street near Seventh. Three months longer I continued 
at work, and then sold my lot for what seemed to me then 
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the enormous profit of $1000. Alas, had I held it one year I 
should have made $5000. I next bought on Hope street, 
making a small payment on a lot, and here cleared in six 
weeks $630. I felt like a capitalist then, and going into 
partnership with another young man we built two small 
houses on a lot on Boyle Heights. This venture in three 
months netted us $750 apiece. I then put all my available 
cash into a piece of property on the newly opened Second 
street, and returned to day labor. In nine months the land 
which cost me $500 I sold for $2500. I invested again in the 
same neighborhood, and was lucky enough to make a turn 
in six weeks which cleared me $1450. Without going into 
details I may add that by good fortune and reasonable 
prudence in investing in a little over three years I have 
increased my original capital of $50 to something over 
$20,000. Many others, I am aware, have done better than I 
have, but I think mine is a fine example of what Southern 
California can do for a poor man who is not afraid to try. 
Some will say the opportunity has passed but I am 
convinced that this cannot be said for several years yet. 
Immense interests are now involved in sustaining Southern 
California, and I predict the coming spring and summer will 
be the best we ever had. My role has been to buy the best 
property my means would admit, and it has proved an 
excellent one. Cheap property in price is not always cheap 
in reality. 

Among my acquaintances, a lady who had only $1000 
to commence with, has within the last 18 months, increased 
her capital to $10,000 by judicious investments. Two young 
men from Cleveland, since last May, have each made $2500 
by buying and selling on their own account. A friend of mine 
from Youngstown, O., who came here in September, 1886, 
with $700 and now owns six houses which bring a monthly 
rental of $180 — all made by rapid turns in real estate. Who, 
in the face of these facts, and the "woods are full of them," 
can deny that Southern California is the place for a poor 
man. The Argonauts of 1849 bore all kinds of hardships and 
few of them did as well as our modern Argonauts of 1886- 
87. For the next three years there will be a great many 
fortunes made here. There is to be a dense population here 
and land must steadily become more valuable. As was the 
case in 1884, when lots of people went away from here and 
were fearful to put a dollar in real estate, so it will be this 
year. A little later they will wonder "why they didn't see it." 
Desirable land in the city of Los Angeles will never be as 
cheap as it is at present. In the country buy good acreage 
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property and you will never regret it. My faith in Southern 
California has never been greater. It is the only place in 
North America where life is really worth living. 

W. H. C. 


{Times, Dec. 31, 1889, p. 5} 

Coming to Their Senses. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 25. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Ever since the boomers folded their tents and 
departed, the people have gradually been coming to their 
senses again, and viewing the havoc the wild schemers had 
made, they naturally are casting about to find the best 
method to reinstate themselves and put our city on the right 
road again to success. It seems that the booming epidemic 
was no respecter of persons. Municipalities, corporations 
and individuals were all alike its victims, and when the 
baneful scourge had run its course its wrecks were to be 
seen on every side. So far as individuals were concerned, 
the financial mistakes of the weak ones were made to serve 
the ends of the strong. 

All who pay taxes must help pay for the mistakes of 
the municipality. The mistakes of many of our mushroom 
corporations swamped them and they had not money 
enough put up to quarrel about. The mistakes of our big 
railroad monopoly is of trifling moment to them, for they can 
reinstate themselves at the expense of the public. 

The above thoughts were suggested by an article in 
The Times of the 13th inst., in which it is stated that there will 
be built a grand union depot at the Southern Pacific's old 
depot on San Fernando street; and that the Wolfskill depot 
would be moved up there. Of course the railroad is not 
suffering only in the great damage it has been to its 
business, but the mistake of moving our postoffice into the 
country the whole city suffers. To sit down and complain or 
stand up and curse does not help the matter any, but it 
remains for us as individuals, municipalities and corporations 
to accept the situation and do as the railroad folks purpose 
to do, get back to the place they should never have left. 

Many a man left a good business or a good situation to go 
with the boomers. The railroad folks left their homes to go 
with the boomers to build a big hotel. Now, under all this 
excitement and rush of business, the public allowed the 
boomers to steal their postoffice and carry it into the country. 
And right here allow me to predict that our people are not 
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going to sit down quietly and see our postoffice built where it 
accommodates nobody, comparatively, when it can just as 
well be built where all our streetcars center and 
accommodate everybody. This is a fact too apparent to 
occupy valuable space in your paper to show why it is so. 

The writer, though a taxpayer, and interested as much as the 
average business man, pleads guilty to letting the theft be 
committed. In fact, the scheme looked so chimerical and 
absurd it was thought the Government would never lend its 
aid; for there was no precedent for anything of the kind. 
Whenever the Government have built postoffices they have 
built on the old sites. When the new office was built in New 
York they did not go out to Central Park because the city had 
grown miles up Broadway. In Philadelphia they adhered to 
the old ground, though the city had built miles of business 
blocks out Market and Chestnut streets; the same in 
Baltimore and Detroit. Chicago, like Los Angeles, grew in all 
directions from the postoffice, but, unlike Los Angeles, they 
built their new office on the old site. Now, the proper place 
for the postoffice is at the old Courthouse, or raise the 
Temple block and build the postoffice under it; then we will 
have a postoffice that will accommodate the people for all 
time, no matter if the city builds west to the ocean or east to 
Pasadena. What is a few thousand dollars compared with 
the importance of getting our postoffice where it should be. 
The same remark applies to a grand union depot, for it 
accommodates the whole people. It may not require quite 
so many hacks to do the business at a union depot, neither 
will it require our people to pay quite so much street car fare, 
or wear out so much shoe leather to do their business at the 
postoffice if located at the proper place. 

NON-BOOMER. 
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Late 19th century American cities suffered severe growing pains resulting 
from rapid industrialization. Beset by irrepressible population growth and a 
subsequent demand for improved services, local governments strained to meet 
the problems of trash, sewage, public health and related needs. Partly in 
response to their chaotic efforts to provide satisfactory services a reform 
movement, culminating in the Progressive era, emerged in the 1880s. 

Los Angeles differed from other cities of similar size in that its rapid growth 
in the 'eighties was more related to the climate and agriculture than to 
industrialization, which, as noted in the chapter on business, was less advanced 
than elsewhere. Yet the city's population increase was so swift that it faced 
problems comparable to cities that were considerably larger and that had a more 
diverse manufacturing base. Chicago, often cited as an example of a 
mushrooming city, tripled its population from 1860 to 1870. But Los Angeles 
increased nearly fivefold from 1880 to 1890, and some estimates claim the 
population had risen nearly 700% when at its peak in 1887-88. Among American 
cities larger than 40,000 in 1890, only Seattle and Omaha had grown at a faster 
rate during the previous decade. While Los Angeles would later gain population 
partly through annexations, the growth in the 1880s was made without expansion 
of its boundaries. 

Already criticized for inadequately providing services at the beginning of 
the decade when the census recorded a modest population of 11,183, Los 
Angeles was woefully incapable of meeting those demands for the 50,395 
officially counted a decade later, or the much larger number during the Boom. 

That was reflected in letters to the Times, which became a major conduit 
for criticism of city government's failure to provide adequately for the burgeoning 
population's needs. Chief among the grievances, even before the Boom that 
developed in mid-decade, was the wretched condition of streets, roads and 
related structures such as bridges, sidewalks and street lights. The mud and 
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dust so bitterly complained of by letter writers were inherent in the city's soil and 
climate and were problems before the 1880s. But these correspondents note 
that human activity associated with that decade - congestion caused by 
population growth and construction activity - combined with natural conditions to 
make the problem intolerable. 

Throughout the 1880s letter writers, many of them acknowledging that 
they were recent arrivals in the city, decried traffic congestion, unpaved streets, 
roadways blocked by piles of building supplies, inadequate street lighting, the 
lack of sidewalks or of clutter on those that did exist, the need for bridges across 
the river and for roads to neighboring cities. Despite the efforts of Mayor William 
H. Workman {1887-88} to upgrade the infrastructure, the letters indicate that 
much still needed to be done by decade's end. 

A) HITCHING POSTS 

Mayor Workman's son Boyle, whose account of life in Los Angeles as a 
boy in the years immediately after the Civil War is rivaled only by Susan Bixby's 
remembrance of a girlhood on the lands of Rancho Los Cerritos, recalled that in 
the 1870s "everywhere were hitching rails and hitching posts" for tying up mounts 
and wagon teams in the downtown section of the city. 

"Parking" became a problem as farmers brought their produce and 
livestock to market at the commercial center of Southern California and/or 
purchased supplies. Wagons, horses and merchandise competed for space 
along the congested thoroughfares, and the inadequacy of the hitching posts and 
rails that a boy of ten observed everywhere was a major complaint of those 
whose business brought them to the city. Census statistics indicate the extent of 
the dilemma. The census of 1880 recorded 8,654 horses in the county. By 1890 
the number had grown to 17,230. 

Unattended teams, technically prohibited by city ordinances, were both a 
source of irritation and a constant danger. In brief paragraphs newspapers 
frequently reported accidents, some quite serious, involving horses that had been 
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frightened by trains, streetcars or construction activity. The letters column 
viewed this problem both from the perspective of farmers irritated by the lack of 
hitching posts and from the position of residents who feared their lives were 
endangered by irresponsible wagoneers. 

Cruising motorists in search of a downtown parking place a century later 
would recognize their counterparts as described by "Rusticus" in 1882. The 
letter evokes a vision of hitching posts, topped by coin-activated meters, strung 
along the city's major commercial streets. Street railway conductor W. A. Dunn, 
writing over four years later, found little improvement. 

{Times, Nov. 4, 1882, p. 4} 

HITCHING POSTS. 

To the Editor: 

It is, I believe, against the law to leave a horse, or 
horses, unhitched upon the streets of Los Angeles. Such a 
law or ordinance is very good as far as it goes, but would be 
better if it provided for the establishment of sufficient and 
suitable hitching posts along said streets. It will not do to 
say that teams should not be allowed to stand along the 
principal streets. Los Angeles is a market town, and 
depends almost entirely upon the country and suburban 
people for its trade, and these people come to town in 
vehicles, which vehicles must be hitched in some convenient 
place while the business that brought these people to town is 
being transacted. 

The present facilities for hitching horses are limited 
almost entirely to awning posts in front of certain stores. 

These are not always strong enough to be safe, and are not 
equally distributed along the streets; hence we see, very 
often, twenty or thirty teams tied so closely together in one 
portion of a street as nearly to obstruct travel; while 
adjoining, where there are no hitching or awning posts, there 
may be a space of half a block without a team. 

Several hundred good strong posts should be placed 
at suitable intervals, along the curbs, on the half dozen 
principal streets, and then there would be no more bunches 
of wagons throughout the town, and it would not be 
necessary for a farmer to travel about the streets for half an 
hour awaiting an opportunity to swoop down upon the first 
vacant post that offers; and which may be two blocks from 
the locality in which he wishes to trade. The storekeepers 
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and property owners should provide proper hitching facilities, 
as it ought to be to their interest to make it as convenient as 
possible for the people who come to patronize them. 

The law says, hitch! but many posts say "Do not hitch 
here." There is a "hitch"somewhere. 

RUSTICUS. 


{Times, May 21, 1887, p. 3} 

An Hourly Nuisance. 

Los Angeles, May 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I desire to call the attention of the city authorities through 
your columns to what appears to me to be a very serious 
and dangerous nuisance. I allude to the common practice of 
leaving teams unhitched on our streets. This practice, I 
understand, is prohibited by the law, but, under the present 
administration, it seems to be a dead letter. Scarcely a day 
passes that we do not have two or three runaways on our 
principal streets, and life and property are in constant 
danger. Several persons during the past six months have 
been seriously injured by runaways, and many vehicles 
wrecked. The pedestrians and those driving on Main and 
Spring streets of our city are in daily danger of being killed or 
maimed for life by the terrible carelessness permitted. 
Yesterday, in driving from First to Tenth street on Spring, I 
counted twenty three unhitched teams, and the same day I 
saw three runaways. This state of things is becoming 
intolerable, and should receive immediate attention from the 
city authorities. A few arrests and sharp fines would stop 
this dangerous nuisance, and relieve travelers from much 
apprehension. In leading eastern cities where I have resided 
unhitched teams are never permitted, and offenders are 
punished with fines ranging from $15 to $100. Probably 
nothing more will be done here until some shocking accident 
occurs, and then there will be a spasmodic attempt to 
enforce the law. Perhaps Mayor Workman, who has shown 
a lively disposition to improve local matters, will take this in 
hand and see the law enforced. 

W. A. DUNN. 
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B) SIDEWALKS 


On his arrival in Los Angeles in 1853 Harris Newmark found no formal 
sidewalks in the city. He later wrote that mud was from six inches to two feet 
deep in winter, with dust that thick in summer. 

Sarah Bixby remembered the effect rain had on the unpaved soil: 

With its first wetting it became very slippery on top of 
a hard base, but as more water fell and it was kneaded by 
feet and wheels, it became first like well-chewed gum and 
then a black porridge. I have seen signs that warned against 
drowning in the bog in the business center of town. An 
inverted pair of boots sticking out of a pile of mud in front of 
the old Court House once suggested that a citizen had gone 
in head first and disappeared. 


Boyle Workman recalled "uncertain stretches of boards" passing for 
sidewalks, though John Temple had placed some bricks, covered with asphalt, in 
front of his property as early as 1860. Unfortunately the heat of summer melted 
the asphalt, creating problems of its own. Board sidewalks became more 
common in the 1870s, and in 1880 the first cement sidewalk was put down on 
Main Street. The Temple Block, located between Main and Spring, also sported 
a cement sidewalk. 

Most sidewalks in 1880, where they did exist, consisted of gravel, which, 
according to the Times, got so mixed with the soil after a long rain that it was 
impossible to tell one from the other. On Aug. 14, 1883, a Times article, possibly 
written by Eliza Otis, reported that there was no continuity in the material with 
which sidewalks were built: 

You walk along for awhile on the board walk, then you 
pitch off onto one of smooth stone, and just as you begin to 
exclaim how delightful it all is, down you go to a graveled 
one that frets you with its sharp stones, on which you cut 
your shoes and stub your toes till you break out into 
impatient exclamations that wouldn't look well in your 
columns a bit.... Give us new sidewalks! 
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It was not just the lack of sidewalks or objections to the material with 
which they were made that bothered visitors or residents. Foremost among their 
complaints were the obstructions encountered on the sidewalks in the business 
section as a result of construction or because merchants simply stored their 
goods on the walkways. {Milo S. Baker, writing as a manufacturer in the chapter 
on business, seemingly justified the businessman's right to block sidewalks.} 

The May 6, 1882, letter by "Pedestrian" is written from the standpoint of a 
woman, but the letter on July 29, also signed "Pedestrian," is gender-neutral. 

{Times, May 6, 1882, p. 2} 

SAUCE. 

A Perambulator Sees the Sights About the City. 

Editor Times: Although I suppose it will result in my 
being called a "communist" or a "growler," and that I shall be 
accused of not appreciating the incalculable benefits 
accruing to our city through the expenditure of labor and 
money here by our capitalists, I might wish to enter a protest 
against the frequent outrages against the rights of 
pedestrians which have become so numerous upon our 
thoroughfares that the wonder grows upon me that our 
sidewalks are allowed for even the space of a block to 
remain unobstructed and navigable! We have, at present, a 
number of strangers in our midst, who come from Eastern 
cities, where the obstruction of a sidewalk is properly 
punishable by a fine, and is held by the courts to be (except 
for a short time under exceptional circumstances) 
inexcusable. Now follow the course of one of our visitors 
who ventures outside of her hotel, and attempts to obtain a 
view of our business thoroughfares. She leaves the 
Cosmopolitan; possibly she may get up Main street opposite 
the Pico House and not find her progress impeded by 
anything more than a carriage or two arranged for display on 
the sidewalk. There she crosses the street, comes down on 
the other side, threads her way through a collection of 
second-hand furniture, crosses Arcadia street, raises her 
eyes to admire the magnificent proportions of Baker Block, 
and tumbles into a pile of orange boxes stacked up four 
deep from the curb! Recovering her equilibrium she 
continues her course down Main street, picks her way 
carefully among some empty dry goods boxes and is soon 
compelled to turn out into the middle of the street and 
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become sandwiched between a passing streetcar and 
sundry piles of lumber, a bed of mortar and a wall of bricks. 
She turns up Main again at the corner of First street, hoping 
to get to the hotel, three blocks away, during the hour that 
still remains before dinner time. But progress on that side is 
almost impeded by the display wagons of an enterprising 
merchant, and she is turned into the street after passing 
those obstructions by another collection of building material. 
If she is not run over by a passing team she proceeds slowly 
and sadly upon her way, having to crawl under the 
scaffolding which a painter has erected over the sidewalk for 
his own convenience while at work, and with sundry other 
adventures and "hair breadth escapes," she returns to her 
hotel to express in vigorous language her contempt for a 
place which attempts to put on the airs of a full-fledged city 
and yet allows its inhabitants to be compelled to walk in the 
middle of the street for the accommodation of a privileged 
few! That it is necessary to obstruct the sidewalks in the 
manner alluded to and to the extent practiced is absolutely 
untrue, and the practice would be tolerated in no town of 
metropolitan pretensions outside of the free and easy west. 

I am not sanguine enough to think that merely calling 
attention to this nuisance will result in its abatement, but 
cheerfully hope that it will be remedied to a certain extent. 

PEDESTRIAN. 


Los Angeles, May 4, 1882. 


{Times, July 29, 1882, p. 3} 
BLOCKADED-STREETS. 

A Six Footer's Protest Against the Traps for the Unwary. 

Complains of Builders Unnecessarily Blockading the Streets 
with Building Material. 

Editor Times: — As soon as the scaffolding in front of 
the new building on Main street, above First (which had 
monopolized, unnecessarily, the sidewalk for the past three 
months,) is removed, we see the same reckless disregard 
for the convenience and safety of the pedestrian public 
exhibited by the builders at work upon the new building on 
the other side of Main street. It is not sufficient indulgence in 
the rights of builders, apparently, that the workmen's 
scaffolding should extend half over the sidewalk, which has 
its other half covered with house bricks and other material, 
but in the last case alluded to the superfluous ends of four or 
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five boards reach out over the thoroughfare, very nicely 
arranged to catch the head of any passerby whose height 
may exceed five feet and six inches! That such a man-trap 
should remain projecting over a public thoroughfare after 
night is inexcusable and disgraceful. It has not caught any 
one yet, perhaps, but it has only been set a few nights, and 
returns are not all in. It may be necessary that the same 
builder should have over the sidewalk two inclined planes for 
workmen to pass up and down upon, carrying brick and 
mortar, under which passers-by are compelled to dodge; but 
if these planks are not left in position overnights and 
Sundays through pure laziness and carelessness on the part 
of the workmen, I shall be surprised, as it will be contrary to 
precedent. 

Opposite both the new buildings on Main street, that 
are alluded to above, are piles of lumber, mortar, brick, etc., 
which might just as well be confined to half the space they 
occupy, if they must be in the street, and now that one of the 
buildings is completed, no necessity any longer exists for 
blockading the street with it. And there are at present 
indications that an asphaltum sidewalk is to be laid there 
immediately. This will necessarily compel pedestrians to 
turn into the street, which being unnecessarily blockaded all 
the way out to the car track will force them to cross or pick 
their way among vehicles and lately sprinkled muddy streets 
until, after much vexatious navigation they regain the 
sidewalk again. 

The evils I have alluded to appear to have become 
chronic. They are bad enough for our citizens to endure and 
bring upon the city government the contempt of all visitors. 
Let our beautifully uniformed policemen see that they are 
remedied; then we shall conclude that we are maintaining 
the police force for some other purposes than mere 
ornament. 


PEDESTRIAN. 


Los Angeles, July 27th. 


The 1883 Times article attributed to Eliza Otis, quoted above, began as 
though it were an editorial but soon changed format to give the impression that it 
was a bit of advice offered by a resident to the editor. "Re Vera's" reply a few 
days later attributed the views to "Pedestrian," though neither that name nor any 
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other appeared in the original article. A careful reading of "Re Vera's" letter will 
note that it reads like a reply to not only the Aug. 14, 1883, article but to the July 
29, 1882, letter by "Pedestrian." Inasmuch as "Re Vera" merely used the 
previous article as a vehicle to heap further criticism on sidewalk obstructionists 
and on municipal authorities, readers might speculate that the above letters and 
the article were all written by the same author. 

{Times, Aug. 17, 1883, p. 4} 

Pedestrians — Our Sidewalks. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: We rise to explain 
and apologize for the bruised toes and hard, naughty words 
of our "Pedestrian" in a private talk to the editor of the Times. 

We Los Angelenos feel perfectly satisfied when we are 
graciously permitted to stumble along over the ups and 
downs on the sidewalks and stand erect. But this thing of 
ducking one's head, and crawling under a pine timber every 
few minutes, or of crossing the streets twice to go one block 
and then get one's new breeches spattered up with lime 
mortar and endanger his life in the crossing from fast-driving 
teamsters; and then, when he gets across, to find the 
sidewalk entirely blocked up, and is compelled to take to the 
middle of the street, and keep one eye in the back of his 
head to watch for breakers behind — with his heart in his 
mouth, thinking of the dear ones at home — possibly seen 
for the last time — expecting every minute some fast bronco 
to plant his fore feet square on top of his back. And then if 
he gets out safely and looks down at his spoiled pants, and 
thinks of a certain lecture he will get from that "dear loved- 
one at home," — we say when all this happens to a fellow, 
he — well — we soon get used to it. 'Tis nothing in a 
growing town like Los Angeles. You see? 

Why! bless your soul, "Pedestrian," I guess you are a 
stranger in these parts. You forget we have no City Council 
or police? The town simply runs itself. Now if we had a City 
Council to manage this thing for us, we might have another 
street-car track on Main street. We ought to have three or 
four. No room for teams? Oh! let the teams stay outside the 
city limits — no business here! 

You say by having no police or City Council to bother, 
the builders can then take up all the street with their rubbish 
and let the stores "shut up shop" and teams and things go to 
some other street. And if one is afraid of the brickbats 
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showering down on his head from three-story buildings, he 
must either wear a stiff plug hat or carry a parasol. 

You see, stranger, if you lived in a town of progress 
you would soon get used to all this. 

RE VERA. 


Los Angeles at the peak of the Boom decade was still without adequate 
sidewalks. While most complaints focused on problems in the town's commercial 
section, "Observer" raised the issue of residential sidewalks. The editor's 
response suggests that Otis was not an activist on the sidewalk issue. 

{Times, Feb. 10, 1887, p. 6} 

As to Sidewalks. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 9. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The far-famed city of Los Angeles under a cloud! Lo! now 
the cloud openeth and the downpour of welcome rain makes 
thousands of hearts beat hopefully for those "corner lots" 
unsold; but who has thought of the invalids who are here to 
revel in sunshine? and yet any attempt to do so finds them 
fastened in the mud, one rubber left behind, or fished out to 
be carried in hand, vainly endeavoring to drag the other out 
softly from the pasty deep. A sorry picture for a city of 
50,000 boasting its possibilities for outnumbering any city in 
the world! With all thy boasted glory, "one thing thou 
lackest." Where are the city fathers that in all these years of 
promise no step has been taken for extended residence 
sidewalks? Who ever saw a city of such magnitude with so 
little thought of real beauty or even comfort for pedestrians? 

Cannot the ladies of Los Angeles come to the front with a 
"mutual improvement society" in aid of the city fathers who 
are overburdened with cares in other directions? It is 
needful that some one should make a move in this direction 
to save the reputation of our eminently prosperous city. Who 
shall it be? I wait a response. 

OBSERVER. 

["Observer" should not "cuss" the city fathers for it. It 
is the citizens who have to lay their own sidewalks. — Ed.] 
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This 1888 letter from "A Long Suffering Pedestrian" raises the possibility 
that the "Pedestrian" of 1882 was no longer able to contain herself and felt forced 
to complain again. 


{Times, Jan. 25, 1888, p. 3} 

A Public Nuisance. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The public, and especially the feminine public, is getting tired 
of clambering around the new Phillips block, on Spring 
street, in the mud. If memory serve the writer, it is nearly a 
year since the excavation for that building was begun. At 
any rate, she has a lively recollection of sloshing around it 
during the big rain of last February. The Angelenos are 
certainly a very patient people, to endure so long so 
pronounced and unnecessary a nuisance. In passing, one 
frequently hears the bitter complaints of strangers, obliged 
for a few weeks only to endure the discomfort and danger 
from passing teams. What a Griselda-like patience, then, 
must be put to the credit of the ladies of Los Angeles, who, 
in dust and mud, have made the detour for 12 months! The 
fact that the infliction is unnecessary was made plain during 
the recent Placer-county exhibit, when, to accommodate 
himself and for compensation, the owner of the building 
managed to have the sidewalk passable as long as it suited 
his convenience to do so. It occurs to one bedraggled 
female that it is about time that the public had the use of this 
portion of the sidewalk, and that the practice obtaining in 
other cities, of condemning unnecessary obstruction of 
public thoroughfares, be observed in this. 

A LONG-SUFFERING PEDESTRIAN. 


By early 1888, with the Boom waning, "A Transient" evaluated the role 
that poor sidewalks played in sabotaging the city's prosperity. "Transient" noted 
that the problem was widespread, citing several specific areas. Sonoratown, an 
area inhabited largely by Latinos, was what Anglos called that portion of the city 
north of the Plaza. The editorial reply, which again indicated a general apathy on 
the part of Otis regarding the urgency of the problem, elicited a response from 
"Recent Citizen," whose criticism of the editor's opinion brought a modest change 
in the editorial position. This letter was one of the very few printed without a 
heading. 
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{Times, Feb. 2, 1888, p. 5} 

Again the Streets. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Being a stranger in California, and, consequently, ignorant of 
her laws and customs, I would like to inquire as to the legal 
powers and duties of a town or city council in this State. I 
know that in the East it has charge of the streets and 
sidewalks, and one of its duties is to keep them in such 
condition that a pedestrian can go from one point to any 
other point without danger of being swamped in a sea of 
mud. If such is one of the duties of the Council here, that 
duty is most shamefully, if not criminally, disregarded. On 
Second street, from Fort to the top of the hill, and as much 
farther as one can see, the only way for a person on foot to 
cross after a rain is to wade through a bed of clay mortar 
about as sticky as exists on this continent; and the only way 
of getting up and down the street without wading mud is to 
walk in the gutter on the south side. Much the same 
condition of things prevails on Temple street. In fact, it 
seems to prevail nearly all over the city. An errand called 
me out through Sonoratown this morning, and the entire lack 
of anything resembling either sidewalk or crossing made the 
trip one long to be remembered. It is folly for Los Angeles to 
flatter herself that people generally prefer unfathomable 
nastiness to clean snow and ice. Many visitors have left the 
city because of its expensive discomforts, and if something 
be not done in the way of remedy the advertisements "To 
Let" will become much more numerous than they are now. 

A TRANSIENT. 

[The City Council has power to remedy these evils, 
and has, we believe, resolved to do so; but the work of 
reform takes time. — Ed.] 


{Times, Feb. 5, 1888, p. 3} 

Los Angeles, Feb. 4 — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
noticed the letter in your paper of today signed "Transient," 
and your response below. I agree that it takes time to pave 
and put the streets in condition in a rapidly growing town, but 
it would take little time for the Council to prohibit the 
obstruction of sidewalks by builders. Why should hundreds 
be turned out in the streets or clamber over piles of brick, 
mortar and lumber to accommodate one man? Use the 
street, but keep a decent and safe passage for pedestrians. 
Such wholesale monopoly of public comfort and rights is an 
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outrage, and yet, to my knowledge, it has gone on in this 
town for 10 mortal months. What is the remedy? Let the 
Council enforce an open passage in front of buildings, or let 
the town rise up en masse and compel individuals to respect 
the public at large. 

RECENT CITIZEN. 

[Our correspondent is entirely right. The Council 
should act in this matter. — Ed. Times.] 


Several correspondents suggested that the police were partly at fault for 
permitting sidewalk obstructions to continue. "Citizen," reflecting a general 
discontent with the police department in a decade which saw sixteen chiefs or 
acting chiefs come and go within nine years, went further by referring to "boodle," 
the then-current term for payoffs to civil authorities. 

"Citizen's" passing reference to "corner loafers" had been the theme of an 
earlier letter by "Looker-On," whose concern was not just piles of merchandise 
and construction timbers but another form of obstruction blocking passage on the 
sidewalks. Stung by criticism that the police had done little to abate the nuisance 
of loafers who blocked sidewalks, the city fathers, two weeks after "Looker-On's" 
letter ran in the Times, enacted a new anti-loitering ordinance that carried a 
penalty of sixty days in jail and/or a $50 fine. The council demanded that the 
police enforce the ordinance. When one officer unknowingly forced a city 
councilman to "move on," the irate council member filed a complaint with the 
police commission. 


{Times, Feb. 15, 1888, p. 6} 

Police Valentine. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Again, where are the police? Is there, or not, a city 
ordinance forbidding merchants and others to obstruct the 
sidewalks with their goods? Here we have a growing city, so 
rapidly increasing its population that the pressure in the 
principal streets, too narrow to begin with, has become the 
subject of general regret and complaint; and, although it 
would greatly help to mitigate this evil, nothing, as usual, 
seems to be done by the police to carry out the duties they 
were, in this connection, appointed to perform, and are paid 
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by the long-suffering public to execute. Is there boodle in 
even this, or are our protectors still so busy big-boodling with 
gamblers and prostitutes, or discussing personal politics with 
each other, that to find one of them patrolling the streets is 
like looking fora needle in the proverbial bundle of hay? If 
we want to refresh our eyes with a sight of one of these 
gentlemen, in the verity of flesh, we have to go to the corner 
of one of the streets, where he is stationed, with an 
ornamental voice and cane, for the purpose of slowing down 
the too previous driver. 

I could give instances of outrageous obstruction of the 
sidewalks, right in the busiest portions of the city center, but, 
among so many law-breakers, to particularize would be 
invidious. At least, the nuisance could be minimized, by 
insisting that the obstructions be arranged and packed as 
near the line of the curb as possible, instead of being 
straddled anyhow all over the sidewalk, just as if the owner 
wished to demonstrate his contempt for the public, and his 
determination to add insult to injury; and, while about it, why 
should not the police put in some of their spare time — that 
is, when fully through with their private affairs — in abating 
the corner loafer and crossing obstructionists, moving them 
out of the way, and they might even do something toward 
suppressing the unearthly shriek of the newsboy, who is 
forever darting between our feet and doing his shrillest to 
split our heads. If this city is not all boodledum and 
boodledee, some small efforts for our comfort and 
convenience will possibly be made by our patrons, the 
police, about the time the millennium starts in. 

CITIZEN. 


{Times, Jan. 12, 1887, p. 6} 

A PRETTY STATE OF THINGS. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
An item in this morning's Times fixes one's attention. It is 
that a Councilman should have declared, by resisting an 
officer in the proper fulfillment of his duties and preparing 
subsequent charges against him, that the very ordinance 
which he and his confreres promulgated shall not be 
observed. To strangers this is highly ludicrous; to citizens a 
cause for indignant protest. Of the many downright 
nuisances of the city none exceed the street loungers upon 
our corners, especially a certain few too well-known to need 
mention. It is simply intolerable. One has the greatest 
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difficulty in elbowing his way through the heterogeneous 
aggregation, while to single ladies whose misfortune it may 
be to be out after 6 p.m. it is downright shameful. Of all 
street ordinances to be enforced in a crowded city, none are 
of more importance than the clearing of the sidewalks for 
pedestrians. Their rights are preeminent. Let us hope that 
the police will continue to clear these several corners and 
run in obstructors whether holding the infinite exalted 
position of a city father or otherwise. Yours, 

LOOKER-ON. 


Luther Ingersoll, in his 1889 Illustrated History of Los Angeles County, 
applauded the city's sidewalks of artificial stone, "beautifully and substantially 
laid." Ingersoll, of course, was trying to sell books. 

C) STREET CONDITIONS 

The same mug-book historian who lauded the city's sidewalks also had 
kind words for its streets, calling Los Angeles "one of the most perfectly paved 
cities in the United States." That view was not the one found in the letters 
column throughout most of the 1880s. When the Times began publication in 
1881 all city streets were dirt and were a constant source of complaint because 
of their condition. Shortly after Samuel Mathes took over the editorship of the 
paper in January, 1882, he ran a feature article under the sub-title "The Streets 
Not Exactly What they Should Be." In it a fictitious Eastern visitor cited numerous 
grievances including unpronounceable street names, an illogical street 
numbering system, the incoherent lay-out of the city's streets, horsecar tracks 
that were seemingly laid in a manner designed to tear wheels off carriages and 
other assorted evils. 

Had the city's development continued in the fashion of the 1870s there 
would undoubtedly have been grumbling, but several factors related specifically 
to the 1880s exacerbated the problem. These included the sudden, dramatic 
increase in population in mid-decade, the installation of cable railways and 
electric car tracks on public streets, and a real estate frenzy in the hills southwest 
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of the Plaza, near present-day downtown, that resulted in deep roadcuts for new 
- but unpaved - streets. 

The Times printed a steady stream of grievances, with increasing 
frequency toward the end of the decade, about the poor condition of specific 
streets, primarily the major business thoroughfares. In summer, correspondents 
complained of dust on unsprinkled streets. In winter, they damned the mud. 
They often made their point through humor, as in this excerpt from "S. B.'s" 
lengthy poem entitled "Los Angeles Mud, A Plea for a Pavement." 

Like thousands of others I came to invest 
In the real estate of this beautiful west; 

To view its fair gardens and get a foretaste 
Of the Eden up there in the land of the blest. 

It's a good thing to hold, if you're wise and discreet, 

But I don't care to carry so much on my feet, 

For as black and as foul as the Stygian flood, 

Is a street — ora stream — of Los Angeles mud. 


Equally amusing was Ralph Hoyt's satirical defense of the city's mud. 
Hoyt, a former resident of Illinois, was one of the more frequent letter-writers of 
the 1880s. 


{Times, Jan. 13, 1888, p. 2} 

The Usefulness of Mud. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 10. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Much grumbling is heard on account of the muddy condition 
of our unpaved streets. But evidently the people who find 
fault with our unequaled mud are incapable of appreciating a 
good thing when they see it and are bespattered with it. Our 
mud is a blessing in disguise. It affords our people 
something soft to light on whenever they chance to fall. It is 
a scientific fact that injury from falling is caused by the 
sudden stopping of a descending body, rather than by the 
fall itself; and the harder the substance fallen upon the more 
severe the injury. But today we read that a prominent citizen 
who was thrown from his buggy, on First street, escaped 
uninjured because he came down on the soft, soothing mud. 
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Such a fall must be almost a luxury. Had the street been 
paved and free from mud, that man would probably have 
been more or less killed. 

Behold the wisdom of our city fathers! They realize 
that the great necessity of our streets is mud. Hence, they 
keep the supply equal to the demand. Let us hope that there 
will be no more grumbling about our blessed street mud. It 
is a beneficent municipal arrangement, which can be 
appreciated only by those who fall into its soft embrace. 

RALPH HOYT. 


Editor Mathes' criticism of the placement of horsecar tracks - slightly 
above the level of the street so that crossing them was not only unpleasant but a 
threat to buggy wheels - was magnified later in the decade when the city's streets 
were in almost constant turmoil as companies began laying tracks and conduit 
for cablecars and constructing lines for electric streetcar systems. However, 
when tracks were placed at street level for the more comfortable crossing that 
Mathes desired, mud from winter's rains often brought streetcar traffic to a halt or 
made cable cars inoperable when the cable slot filled with debris. 

{Times, Mar. 27, 1886, p. 2} 

Complaints of a Torn-up Traveler on Temple Street. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I would suggest 
that the Superintendent of Streets secure a strong vehicle, a 
safe horse or horses, have his life insured, bid adieu to his 
family and friends, screw up his courage to the sticking point 
and go straight out Temple street. I make this suggestion 
with every wish for his safe return, but feeling that it were 
better, in any event, that one life should be sacrificed than 
that the lives of the many who are compelled, or entitled to 
use the Temple street thoroughfare (?) should longer be 
placed in jeopardy. 

The Cable Company have unnecessarily obstructed 
this street in many ways. The rights of the public have not 
had the slightest consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

CAHUENGA. 
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{Times, Oct. 29, 1887, p. 6} 

He Wants to Know. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 27. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I am no correspondent, but have been a subscriber and 
reader of The Times for the past four years, and this is my 
first time to make any comments or kick. The subject in 
question is in regard to the very lenient manner in which our 
city papers pass over and smooth up without comments the 
actions and workings of one of the grandest legal farces in 
existence, and that is our street car lines. For the past 
twelve or fifteen months the various lines have been laying, 
relaying and changing tracks and beds, and otherwise 
obstructing the streets, to the very great inconvenience of all 
other traffic, and causing very unsatisfactory transit to the 
patrons of the roads. 

The roads in constructing and building these lines 
leave the streets in an almost impassable condition. It would 
be as pleasant, and equally as safe, to drive over a Texas 
hog-wallow prairie as it would over portions of Olive street. 

What the people want to know is, whether the street 
car companies own and control the streets as well as the city 
and newspaper fraternity. Let us hear. 

M. SHIELDS. 


Even when the city council took efforts to improve the streets, one 
correspondent doubted the councilmen's motives. 

{Times, Jan. 24, 1886, p. 4} 

That Street Roller. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Will you allow a 
taxpayer through your columns to ask our City Council if the 
need for a street roller was so pressing that they did not 
have time to submit a plan and get the price from more than 
one man for the same, or were they afraid to do so for fear 
the job would go out of the family. 

A TAXPAYER. 


As late as 1886 the city had no paved streets. In 1887 Mayor Workman 
undertook an aggressive campaign to upgrade the streets. Starting with Main, 
from First to the Plaza, the city put down cobblestone pavement that reduced the 
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complaints about dust but produced a bumpy ride. Shortly thereafter pavement 
was placed on Broadway (Fort), Spring, First, Second and Third. Granite blocks 
would eventually replace the cobblestones to create a smoother surface, but they 
too were rough and were later covered with asphalt. 

Still residents complained, noting the snail-like pace of grading and 
paving. 


{Times, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 6} 

Street Improvements. 

Los Angeles, Jan 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is the bad custom in Los Angeles for street contractors or 
graders to keep the streets to be improved, after 
commencing work upon them, in the worst possible condition 
for the longest possible time. In all other cities such work is 
required to be accomplished as speedily as possible, and 
with the least practicable inconvenience to the public. 
Elsewhere, and everywhere but Los Angeles, the passable 
condition of the streets, while in process of improvement, is 
interrupted as little as may be; but here the reverse is 
certainly the rule. A Los Angeles street contractor seems to 
take special delight in inconveniencing the public as much as 
possible. As soon as a contract is let, and long before the 
contractor is ready to proceed with his work, the street is 
destroyed for use by being excavated or plowed up, and is 
then left in that condition for days, week and months. It 
would only require a little care, in most cases, to make a 
street passable while in the process of repair, but it is the 
special delight of Los Angeles street contractors and their 
workmen to keep the streets under their charge as rough 
and dangerous as it is possible to make them. This is so 
well understood by the public that fewer accidents occur 
than might be expected, but accidents from this cause are by 
no means infrequent. 

It would seem to a stranger that in a city as large as 
Los Angeles it ought to be somebody's duty to look after this 
matter. The city has a Mayor, a Superintendent of Streets, 
an Engineer, a Chief of Police and several Councilmen; but if 
the street contractor has not his own way, without let or 
hindrance from any one, the writer of this is much mistaken. 

If the contractor is not bound by his contract to regard 
the public welfare and convenience he ought to be, and if he 
is so bound in his contract that feature of the contract is not 
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at all enforced. Los Angeles, as a community, loses much 
— much more than she is aware by this bad practice. 

SUB-URBAN. 


{Times, Jan. 8, 1888, p. 2} 

Street Paving. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Your paper has kept the subject of street paving well in 
motion since the letting of the contract to pave, some six 
months ago. Mr. Shearer, with his rock paving, has 
accomplished the wonderful feat of paving one whole block 
already, and his opponents, the Bituminous Lime-rock 
Paving Company, have done about six blocks. 

At the present rate, these two companies will have 
Main street, from Ninth to Marchessault street, and Spring, 
from Temple to Ninth, about done by 1908. Meantime we 
have to content ourselves with the most filthy streets of any 
city of its size in the Union. Temple, Fort, Los Angeles, First, 
Upper Main, New High streets, with all intersecting streets, 
and many others, need paving as well as Main and Spring 
streets. What shall it be? Mud and dust forever? There is 
work right here fora dozen more contractors the size of the 
present ones. 

TAXPAYER. 


D) STREET LIGHTS, NUMBERS AND NAMES 

Prior to American occupation of California a pueblo regulation required 
owners of homes with two or more rooms located on the principal streets of Los 
Angeles to hang lighted lanterns at their front doors from twilight to 8 p.m. in 
winter and until 9 p.m. in summer, with fines for failure to comply. This reliance 
on private citizens to provide light for public streets continued until 1865, when 
the city contracted with a private gas company to supply light at intersections on 
Main Street. Until that year, Workman writes, pedestrians carried lanterns or 
used candles to find their way. In 1869 gas lamps appeared on Fort, Los 
Angeles, Aliso and Alameda Streets. Even notorious Nigger Alley, soon to be 
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the scene of the infamous anti-Chinese massacre, was lit with gas. Spring Street 
received its first gas lamp in 1870. 

Charles Howland, who would later lose his fortune in an ill-fated effort to 
operate the first electric trolley system in Los Angeles, opened the Los Angeles 
Electric Co. in 1882 and erected seven masts, each 150 feet high, at major 
intersections on which lights were placed: Main at Commercial, Downey {N. 
Broadway} at Truman {Ave. 22}, First and Hill, First and Vine {Central}, First and 
Boyle, Fourth and Grand, and Sixth and Main. On New Year's Eve, 1882, the 
system was turned on and Los Angeles had electric lights. 

Luther Ingersoll, of course, praised the system, which contained 72 lamps 
equal to over 200,000 candlepower. Others were not so laudatory. Young lovers 
at the newly opened state normal college found the lights intrusive. Horace Bell, 
editor of the Porcupine, the weekly gadfly that kept Los Angeles astir in the 
1880s and 1890s, insisted that the company turned off the lights when the moon 
was out. Even Ingersoll conceded that the generator shut down service to 
merchants at 9 p.m. on weeknights and 10:30 on Saturdays. Correspondent 
"Cit," however, chose to look on the bright side. 

{Times, Sept. 11, 1888, p. 6} 

The Blinding Glare of the Electric Lights. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

If there is anything worthy of the greatest admiration it is the 
excellent good temper and sweet going nature of our City 
Fathers in reference to our electric street lights. They are 
just lovely — / mean, the tempers and natures. 

Why should a little variation, to the extent of one or 
two hundred per cent, of our contract with the company for 
furnishing lights, be permitted to ruffle any one's temper, 
especially when the poor company can get all the pay the 
city agrees to give it, and also sell the light to the stores or 
any "other man?" And then the glare of a great, bright flaring 
light might injure the eyes of the street-car mules and those 
of some other people. Moreover, a mild, soft glimmer, with 
now and then a flicker, is more interesting these soft, dark, 
summer nights, and exerts a beneficial influence upon the 
average citizen, by reminding him that eternal vigilance is a 
good thing to have on hand at all times, and is often the 
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price of a safe arrival at the place he is "making for." And 
another thing — it reminds him of that excellent proverb, so 
often thoughtlessly overridden and disregarded by the most 
of us, namely, to "go slow." 

I have heard some people complain of our electric 
lights and say they look about like small bathroom kerosene 
lamps stuck up on poles; but as for me, I always look at the 
bright side of a thing (when I can see it), and often sit and 
gaze with wonderment and calculation as to how many 
millions of the pretty little lights as they twinkle in the sky it 
would require to make a 20,000-candle-power blaze. 

And the flicker is very nice. Take your stand some 
time on the street and pick out your favorite light if you have 
never tried it. However, a seat at your window or a stand on 
your porch is better if you can see it that far, as then you can 
watch it with impunity and won't be uneasy as to whether 
school keeps or not — the light, I mean — and watch it. A 
little while you see it, and then again a little while and you 
shall not see it, and then, as the deep shadows of darkest 
night suddenly gather themselves around you, a profound 
sensation of the awful, to say nothing of the beautiful, strikes 
you, and you wonder at the effect and question in your 
inmost soul how much more profitable it must be and how 
much more obligatory it must be, too, for an electric light 
company to furnish light to a high-up tony lager-beer saloon 
than a great city. 

And then (if you are safe at home) you mentally ask 
yourself the question, "who shall say?" and meekly retire, 
with the consciousness that you will continue to be a good 
citizen and promptly pay your taxes of all kinds, especially 
"city," that you may proudly go forth from a great metropolis, 
which is known among the elect, and so progressive as to 
have her system of electric light. 

CIT. 


In that purported interview with an Eastern visitor that Editor Mathes 
published early in 1882 the critic complained about the confusion caused by the 
illogical numbering system. There had been no street numbers when Harris 
Newmark arrived in 1853, but as the city grew over the years homes and 
commercial buildings were numbered in a hit and miss fashion. Mathes' visitor 
commented: 
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It is almost impossible to find a number and when you 
do it is a block or two from where it ought to be. I noticed 
"forty" over a door on one of the principal streets the other 
day, and the very next door had one hundred and thirty. On 
the opposite side of the street they were running from eighty 
to two hundred. I never saw anything like it before. 


In response to growing criticism, the city council adopted an ordinance 
regarding street numbers. Before the plan could be implemented in 1883, 
"Citizen" lodged a complaint with the Times. Otis, by then the editor, ran an 
editorial the day that "Citizen's" letter was published, endorsing his criticism and 
urging the council to amend its faulty ordinance. Even though the council 
revised the ordinance along the lines suggested by "Citizen" and Otis, a letter 
from "Order" later that year indicates that residents were slow to comply with the 
new numbering system. 


{Times, May 12, 1883, p. 4} 

Numbering the Streets — The Council Criticised. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In all eastern cities 
that adopted the modern method of numbering their houses 
and business places, one can find a given number with little 
or no difficulty. How important, then, becomes the question 
of some established rule on the subject when a new city is to 
be numbered, or a new rule is to be adopted. 

This becomes doubly so when we consider that the 
new method or rule is to be permanent — that no error in the 
system should be allowed to creep in to control our action for 
all time, or be a perpetual source of complaint and regret in 
the long future before us. 

The present system adopted by the Council for Los 
Angeles is erroneous and unlike any other adopted by any 
city at the present day. The true rule is to commence at First 
street south with 100, at Second street with 200, Third street 
300, and so on. The present method commences at Second 
street with 100, Third street 200 and Fourth street 300. By 
the correct rule a party looking for 420 Spring street would 
first go to Fourth street and be within 20 doors of the number 
sought. By the present method adopted by the Council, a 
stranger or citizen attempting to find 420 above Fourth 
street, according to the rule established in other cities, would 
be blundering along rousing people in the vicinity where the 
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number ought to be — to find he was over a block out of the 
way. Is there no relief from this blunder, an ever-recurring 
source of irritation? 


CITIZEN. 


{Times, Sept. 23, 1883, p. 3} 

Miserable Botch. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The new numbering 
of our buildings was ordered with a view to facilitate the 
discovery of the house you were looking for. As matters now 
stand, even old residents are at a loss to find their old friends 
through these new numbers. The various series of numbers 
and changes in the name of one continuous street have a 
tendency to mislead strangers and breed all sorts of 
confusion in our city delivery, as well as the new route boys 
of Wells Fargo, paper carrier, telegraph messenger, and 
letter carrier of city delivery. For instance, along Spring, the 
old number 54 stands out in figures bold, while the new 
number underneath in figures two inches high says 20. Old 
No. 32 in gold letters a foot long on the transom is corrected 
underneath by the diminutive No. 48. No. 30 by 50, and so 
on. How is a stranger to know which is which? How is he or 
she, when going down Main street looking for 120, to know 
the difference between North, South or Upper Main? 

There is enough confusion in our city plat by the X 
roads happy-go-lucky management in laying out the town 
without this additional confusion, which can be obviated by 
changing North and South Spring to simply Spring street, 
and changing North, South and Upper Main street to simply 
Main, and making the numbers on these streets to read as 
they do in other American cities. In the meantime it would 
be important to have the old numbers taken off so as not to 
mislead. All efforts of late seem to have a greater tendency 
to mislead than to "point out the way." 

ORDER. 


Mathes' Eastern visitor had also complained about the hard-to-pronounce 
Spanish names for the city's streets, urging the use of "good old American 
names." By the time of his visit most of the original Spanish names had been 
replaced in everyday usage by Anglicized versions. Even the Anglicized names, 
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in many cases, had been discarded: Eternity became Buena Vista {which later 
became No. Broadway}, Grasshopper was changed to Pearl {later to Figueroa}, 
and Faith became Flower. Others would be changed during the decade: Charity 
to Grand {1886}, Fort to Broadway {1889}. 

Even many "good old American names" that were placed on streets during 
the subdivision boom of the 1880s would not long survive. Horace Bell 
complained bitterly when Georgia Bell Street, named for his wife, was changed to 
Nevada. The council gave in and renamed it Georgia Street. 

A century later one former street name would reappear on city maps when 
"Chavez" again became the name of a major thoroughfare. However, it would 
honor Cesar Chavez instead of early Los Angeles resident Julian Chavez. The 
new "Chavez" supplanted the historic name of Brooklyn Avenue, not N. Main and 
Albion Streets, which had been imposed on the old Chavez Street. {On some 
maps a half-block long, dead-end remnant of the old Chavez still exists. Long 
abandoned, it serves as a parking lot just west of the river. In addition, the earlier 
Chavez was commemorated in later years by Chavez Ravine Drive and Place.} 

Disturbed by the removal of historic names, editors Maurice and Marco 
Newmark added a note at the end of the appendix to the 1930 third edition of 
their father's memoir: 

Neither business exigency nor utilitarianism 
constitutes a sound reason for replacing good old pioneer 
names of streets and towns with others less historical and 
appropriate. 

The debate regarding the change in street names reached the letters 
column of the Times in 1886. At issue was a proposed name change for High 
Street, located a few blocks north of the Plaza, to honor Don Antonio Cuyas, then 
a professor of languages and the original operator of the Pico House. Cuyas, a 
native of Spain who arrived in Los Angeles in 1869, lived on Castellar Street, a 
half block south of High. An alternate proposal would have honored James 
Walters, proprietor of the International Hotel. The name change seemed justified 
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because of the confusion caused by the name of a nearby street, New High, 
which actually crossed High Street. The debate that erupted when the council 
rejected "Cuyas" as the new name for High recalled the plea of Mathes' fictional 
Eastern visitor for the use of "good old American names." 

{Times, Sept. 9, 1886, p. 2} 

“Cuyas" Avenue. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A petition was 
presented on the 30th of August to the Honorable Council of 
this city, the object being to change the name of High street 
to Cuyas avenue (the gentleman of that name has a fine 
property on that street), as much confusion of localities 
existed owing to the similarity of the names "High" and "New 
High." Said petition was signed by the property-holders of 
High street and by many merchants and influential citizens. 

It was not granted, but referred to the Board of Public Works 
"to find a name more easily pronounceable by a Saxon 
tongue." Ridiculous objection! and what a reflection on the 
capabilities of the "Saxon" race! It is a great shame that the 
Council should permit such a delusion to influence an 
important decision, and it is one that will certainly find little 
favor among intelligent people! In all of the most populous 
foreign cities, many streets and establishments are called by 
English names, much more difficult of pronunciation and 
retention by memory to the natives than that of our fellow 
citizen — Cuyas. It is only reasonable to suppose that our 
Honorable Council will take into consideration these 
observations, giving at the same time just attention to the 
expressed wishes of the signers of said petition. 

ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 8, 1886. 


{Times, Sept. 9, 1886, p. 2} 

"Cuyas" Avenue Again. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: At a regular 
meeting of the City Council on Monday, 30th August, a 
petition was presented to that honorable body for the 
changing of High street to Cuyas avenue, for obvious and 
sufficient reasons. This name was denied, and the Board of 
Public Works instructed to find one "more easily 
pronounceable by a Saxon tongue." Could anything be 
more absurdly unreasonable, while such names as the 
following properly exist for some of our city streets: 
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Marchessault, Chavez, Figueroa, Vignes, Sabichi, Castellar, 
and so many more difficult to pronounce than "Cuyas" that I 
dare not ask for your valuable space for their mention. 
Further comment is unnecessary, as any person of ordinary 
intelligence can readily perceive the emptiness of so lame an 
objection. 

AN OBSERVER. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 8. 

{Times, Oct. 24, 1886, p. 5} 

A Protest. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I wish to enter my protest against the present policy of the 
City Council in changing the name of the streets. It destroys 
their historical identity, besides producing confusion. Now, 
what is Walters that High street should have its name 
changed for him? I think it was even better that 
Grasshopper and Eternity streets should have been allowed 
to retain their old names, although they were odd. If city 
officials wish to have their names handed down to posterity 
on monumental thoroughfares, let them do as Messrs. Knox, 
Macy, Kurtz, Ducommun, Griffin, Moran and others have 
done, lay out new tracts and donate the city the streets. But 
stop changing the present names of the streets. 

CONSERVATOR. 


While the Board of Public Works recommended that Cuyas become the 
new name for High Street, a councilman's objection sent the issue back to the 
board for further discussion. Shortly thereafter the council renamed the street 
Walters. The honor, however, was fleeting. Amid numerous street name 
changes in 1890 that ignored such pleas as "Conservator's" to let the old names 
remain, the council renamed the street again, to Ord, in memory of Lt. Edward 
Ord, who had drawn the official pueblo map in 1849. 

At the end of the decade, as it became apparent that even the collapse of 
the real estate boom would not stem the growth of the city, "Progressionist" 
suggested another reason for changing old established street names. The 
editorial reply by Otis contrasts sharply with the apparent support that Mathes 
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had given to the Eastern visitor's suggestion that the city's street names be 
Americanized. 


{Times, June 23, 1889, p. 10} 

Names of Streets. 

Los Angeles, June 20, — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Permit me to suggest, through your columns, that 
as our splendid city slowly but surely assumes her 
metropolitan garb, it might be well to pay some attention to 
the names of our business thoroughfares. A change in the 
name of "Main" street is now almost essential. It is a 
provincialism of the rankest kind, and, to keep pace with the 
progress of the city in other things, it should be dropped, and 
a newer title adopted that would be at once euphonious and 
of more commercial significance. Or, some distinguished 
man, or family, in our midst, whose identity is closely woven 
in the history of Los Angeles, might be endowed with the 
new honor of having the handsome highway named for him 
or them. Call it "State," "Market," "Fremont," "Bond" or 
"Sansome," anything but "Main," or "Chestnut." It is a 
change that will cost but a few paltry dollars, and will relieve 
us of the odium of "commonplace" that attaches to mining 
camps, hamlets and {illegible} everywhere in the United 
States. {Illegible} will be popular, not only with the residents 
and owners along its line, but with every citizen who believes 
in "our day" manners and methods of doing (and calling) 
things. 

PROGRESSIONIST. 

[We do not think our correspondent's points are well 
taken, or that any sufficient reasons exist for changing old- 
established street names. — Ed. Times.] 


E) BRIDGING THE LOS ANGELES RIVER 

Fording the Los Angeles River during most of the year was not a major 
undertaking. Under normal conditions, with the river barely a trickle, buggies and 
wagons crossed the nearly dry streambed at several locations. The principal ford 
was at the foot of Aliso Street, once the major route to San Bernardino, with an 
alternate at what is now Macy but was then called Aliso Road. {Readers should 
be as careful as 19th century travelers in distinguishing between the two routes.} 
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When the river flooded, however, the city was cut off from the east by a 
raging torrent that on some occasions prevented residents from crossing the river 
for several days, or weeks. During the great flood of Dec., 1859, which made the 
fords impassable, residents demanded a solution to the problem of river crossing 
during the rainy season. The first bridge, for foot traffic only, was erected on 
order of the city council in 1861 in response to those complaints. That bridge, 
destroyed by floods later in the 1860s, was replaced by a "permanent" covered 
bridge designed to accommodate vehicles. It was built by the contracting firm of 
William Perry and Wallace Woodworth at the foot of Aliso Road {Macy Street} in 
1870. 

The Aliso Road bridge was the only one crossing the river in Dec., 1881, 
when the Times began publication. Shortly afterward the Downey Avenue bridge 
was built and in the next fifteen years wooden spans were erected at First, 
Seventh, Ninth, Main and Aliso Streets. 

To connect East Los Angeles and Boyle Heights with the central city was 
a major impetus to bridge building. Farmers and businessmen east of the river 
were concerned about the economic consequences of an interruption in their 
trade with the city during floods. Newmark attributed construction of the 1861 
footbridge to the personal lobbying of Elijah Moulton, an East Los Angeles 
dairyman. Dr. John S. Griffin and William Workman, land developers east of the 
river, were successful in getting the state legislature to appropriate $20,000 for 
the 1870 covered bridge. 

Throughout the 1880s advocates for additional spans carried their 
arguments to the public through the letters column in the Times. Travel to the 
northeast into what was then labeled East Los Angeles {situated along what 
would now be No. Broadway but then was called Downey Avenue} was hindered 
by railroad activity at River Station, the Southern Pacific depot on San Fernando 
Street, to which the railroad had moved late in the 1870s. 

To solve that problem, one group lobbied for a "high bridge" on Buena 
Vista {No. Broadway} that would carry traffic over the switching engines and 
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freight cars and then across the river. A second group attacked that proposal 
and opted for extending Main Street into East Los Angeles via a bridge over the 
river. The letter by "Common-Sense," though it is dated later than the two letters 
that follow, is placed first because it clearly delineates the nature of the debate. 


{Times, Jan. 24, 1886, p. 4} 

For the Buena Vista High Bridge 
To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The question of 
questions with the people of East Los Angeles relates to 
bridges. It is conceded that the era of village ideas and 
makeshift structures is past. Whatever may be built in 
future must be constructed to last and to survive the 
severest storms. The present Downey avenue bridge is a 
miserable contrivance, and many think that the proposition of 
Heilman and Spence to pay a proportion of the expense of 
an iron substitute wide enough to accommodate their 
respective railroad tracks should be accepted by the City 
Council. And it should be, provided there was money 
enough available to build all the bridges needed. But there 
is not. The city can afford to build at present but one bridge. 
Now, where should that be located, with a view of doing the 
greatest good to the greatest number? The universal 
answer to the question would be Downey avenue, were it not 
for the access to it from the city. But until there is some 
other connection than San Fernando street, it is idle to talk of 
a new bridge at Downey avenue affording any greater relief 
to the East Side than the present one. It matters not 
whether a bridge be of iron, stone or wood, large or small, 
high or low, wide or narrow, the vital objection still remains 
that San Fernando street is practically surrendered to 
railroad tracks, and that it is not only unsafe, but positively 
dangerous to drive a horse (except possibly a wooden 
animal) on that street. It is a fact undeniable that the main 
objection to East Los Angeles is this cursed approach to it. 

If a husband wants to become a widower he advises his wife 
to drive past the depot. Otherwise he does not. Nature has 
made East Los Angeles the most desirable part of the city, 
and yet property there is at a comparatively low ebb, simply 
because we lack the one essential of an unobstructed 
thoroughfare to our beautiful suburb. That thoroughfare is 
Buena Vista street. With an elevated bridge at that point, 
and connecting with Hoff street, we would have a beautiful 
street free from all railroad tracks or other obstructions upon 
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which any horse might be driven with safety by lady or 
gentleman. Inasmuch as we can have but one bridge at 
present, let it be therefore placed at Buena Vista street. Let 
it be an elevated one, with solid foundations, so that no 
flood, no matter how severe, can wash it away. The present 
Downey avenue bridge can be restored to its original 
condition at slight expense. Let that be done, and when 
some arrangement can be made to connect it with Chavez 
street, and thence to Main, then, but not till then, should 
there be an iron structure substituted. To build one now at 
that point would be to make the path to danger on San 
Fernando street easier; it would be a veritable temptation to 
suicide; it would not enhance the value of East Los Angeles 
property one cent; whereas, a bridge at Buena Vista street 
would nullify the stock argument of real estate agents 
against the place, namely the danger incident to passing the 
depot. The poorest kind of a bridge on Buena Vista street 
would command ten times more traffic than the most 
substantial and commodious iron structure on Downey 
avenue. This is unquestionable. Yours truly, 

COMMON-SENSE. 


{Times, Jan 12, 1886, p. 4} 

Is East Los Angeles Losing her Grip? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: We say it is a 
question, — and the principle reason is lack of a proper 
avenue and street-car accommodations with the city proper. 
Our citizens already complain that property is not in as good 
demand on this side as on the west side and hills north of 
the city, while our distance is less and the location more 
favorable. We notice but few strangers on our pleasant side 
streets, this winter, looking for homes — and why? A ride on 
our horse cars, and a trip past the depot is enough. The 
same car takes them back again, and we see them no more. 
Some say they would not drive past that depot every day if 
we would give them a house and lot on this side. Now, 
would the proposed bridge on this side help us? We say no 
— it would be worse than the depot route, with its ever 
restless switch engine. The proposed bridge, of itself, would 
be so high as to be dangerous, considering the fact that two 
railroads would pass under it so near their depots, that 
besides the regular trains the switch engines of both roads 
would pass under it many times a day. Just imagine the 
combination — a high bridge for teams, a puffing, ringing 
locomotive with long train of cars passing under it, a nervous 
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driver and frightened horses on the bridge — that would be 
worse than our present troubles. I don't think we want it; and 
then if having passed the bridge safely, think of passing 
through a most disreputable part of town before we reach 
Main street. Besides, we would have to travel on a half 
circle an extra quarter of a mile or more which we would not 
have to do if the proper course was taken, which is 
unquestionably by opening Main street, through Bath street, 
in a direct line across Alameda street, past the back of 
Naud's warehouse through the Blue Gum grove, so as to 
strike Chaves street nicely, which is all right till you reach the 
river, then give us a good bridge, wide enough for a load of 
loose hay and top buggy to pass each other; and then fill up 
the bottomless mud-hole on Chaves street, near Water 
street, and we will be fixed, with the nearest, cheapest and 
safest road it is possible to give us, and this is not all the 
advantages of this route. With Main street open and the 
electric railroad running on Los Angeles street, we could, 
with proper effort, get the company to extend their line 
through to East Los Angeles; and as they would have to 
pass through Chinatown to get here, I think that would be the 
last straw on that camel's back, and Chinatown would 
disappear. I favor the proposed electric road because it will, 
with its several branches, take passengers to any part of the 
city for one fare. /As the other roads are now managed 
passengers frequently have to pay two fares to get where 
they want to go. Main street can be opened now at less 
expense than at any future time. In justice to the East Side it 
should be done at once, and as we contributed our share 
towards that dray load of tax money, we feel that a part of it 
cannot be put to a better use than by giving us a direct and 
safe means of communication with the city proper. If our city 
fathers will take a bird's eye view of the country from the top 
of the Pico House (the roof is safe, being almost flat, with a 
wall two or three feet high all around it) they will see how few 
objections there are in the way of opening Main street, and 
no doubt be surprised to see how much it will curve to the 
south by the time it will reach Chaves street, on this side of 
the river. I hope these few lines will arouse our good people 
to action; and I would suggest that a public meeting be 
called to discuss this most important question; and as State 
societies are the style just now, can't we take a hint from 
them and form an East Los Angeles Society, for the good of 
all residing on the 

EAST SIDE. 
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[City Surveyor Eaton informs the Times that the 
preliminary proceedings for extending Main street through 
Bath, across Alameda, and thence to the river, have been 
taken, and that, in two or three months, the street will 
probably be opened. The project was first broached several 
years ago, and has been quietly working out its destiny 
since. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, Jan. 13, 1886, p. 2} 

The High-Bridge Controversy. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In your issue of 
Jan. 12 we noticed in an article over the signature of "East 
Side," one true statement, i.e., that the reason East Los 
Angeles was losing its grip was the want of a proper avenue 
and street-car accommodations. But when he attacks the 
proposed high bridge on Buena Vista street he displays his 
personal prejudice, or ignorance when he states that a 
switch engine running under the high bridge would frighten 
horses, etc. 

He forgets that there is little, if any, cause for 
switching north of Buena Vista street, but that there is a 
switch engine running almost incessantly along Alameda 
street at the proposed crossing of Main street extension, 
switching cars to the lumber yards, mills, Naud's warehouse 
and the railroad team track. And, besides, said Main street 
has to cross two other railroad tracks, besides running quite 
a distance along side of the railroad team track back of 
Naud's warehouse. He should know that the most 
dangerous place for a nervous horse is on a street where a 
train or switch engine is liable to come suddenly in sight and 
pass directly in front of the team when there is no 
opportunity to turn and get out of the way, as is often the 
case in our city streets where they are crossed by railroads. 

"East Side" caps the climax when he expects the city 
to take its public money to open out and improve Chavez 
street or Main street extension. He certainly ought to know 
that the city cannot do that, but it must be done by the 
property owners along the line of said street. Let "East Side" 
and his associate property owners on Chavez street exert 
some of the enterprise that is being shown in the Second- 
street extension, and they would have no trouble in having 
their street opened out through to East Los Angeles. 

Do not understand me to be objecting to their having 
a bridge, for I do not. 
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On the contrary, I think they should have one as soon 
as the property-owners on said street put it in such a 
condition that it will accommodate the traveling public. 

If "East Side" is in the least interested in East Los 
Angeles, he should not be making objections to the high 
bridge on Buena Vista street, as Buena Vista street is the 
broadest, best drained and most beautiful driveway in or out 
of Los Angeles. And the disreputable part he speaks of was 
removed from Buena Vista street last spring. It is now one 
of the most quiet streets in the city. 

ONE WHO DRIVES A NERVOUS HORSE. 


The superstructure of a bridge enticed merchants and craftsmen anxious 
to advertise their wares. Motorists commuting to work in the city via freeway over 
a century later will feel a kinship with "Traveler" and will recognize a problem 
often cited by radio traffic reporters who decry the use of freeway overpasses for 
advertising. 


{Times, June 13, 1885, p. 2} 

Trespassing Signs. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Is there not a city 
ordinance prohibiting the placing of signs upon the bridges? 

I notice that two rival sewing-machine men have hung huge 
painted signs across the First street bridge, and there seems 
no reason why other traders may not do the same thing if 
this is permitted. Not to mention the insecurity of such a 
practice, it seems that there should be some city official 
whose duty would call him to remove the nuisances without 
an hour's delay. 

TRAVELER. 


F) COUNTY ROADS 


Roads connecting the city with other portions of the county remained a 
point of complaint throughout the 1880s. Harris Newmark noted that they were in 
wretched condition "for decades" after his arrival in 1853, luring Phineas 
Banning, in 1860, into an unsuccessful effort to utilize a "steam-wagon" to haul 
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freight from San Pedro to Los Angeles. "Fiat Lux" offered a critical overview of 
county roads in 1882. Morgan Blandford, writing under the pseudonym 
"Granite," indicated that they had not improved much by 1889. 

{Times, Sept. 30, 1882, p. 4} 

Give Us Better Roads. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

The development of Los Angeles is such as to justify 
a countryman calling attention to its approaches, which are 
such as nature made them, man having thus far done 
nothing towards their improvement. This is doubtless owing 
in a great measure to the fact that the great common carriers 
of the State have laid down quite a number of lines of 
railroad in the county, and that vast quantities of produce go 
over them to the city instead of over the dirt roads. That 'tis 
so is well; were the approaches to the city improved, 'twere 
better. 


I remember reading the report of the grand jury which 
was organized about the first of the year, and it contained a 
passage which ought to have awakened the Board of 
Supervisors to a realizing sense of their duty — but it didn't. 
The roads of the county are in about the same condition they 
were at the time the report was made. 

It strikes me that 'tis the interest of every municipal 
corporation to see that its approaches are as good as they 
can be made, and to insist, as far as it can, upon county 
roads being kept in good order, for the reason that the 
highways are an advertisement of the energy and 
intelligence of the people occupying the town and the 
country. Agriculture being the basis of all wealth, whatever 
tends to prevent the transportation of produce militates 
against the town people as well as against the producer. 

This taken in connection with Los Angeles means that, 
thanks to railroads, much produce which would be hauled 
into town is necessarily shipped by the producer from a more 
accessible local station to the point of consumption, which is 
to the advantage of country merchants as against those of 
the city. Of course, if the latter can stand it, the former have 
no ground for complaint. 

While upon this subject, it would be as well to direct 
attention to the abominable condition of the ravines east of 
the new burial grounds, which fall within the city limits, as 
also to the exceedingly bad state of the road therein, to the 
crossing of the dry bed of the arroyo which one has to pass 
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to reach the plains of the Laguna rancho. Then again the 
crossing of the river at the Aliso street ford needs widening 
on the west side. 

There is no more picturesque ride than that which 
takes one out of the city by way of the French Hospital and 
the Jewish burial ground, passing over the hills into the 
Reservoir canyon, and thence across other hills to the river 
and the Feliz rancho. Yet no sane man would travel it of a 
dark night with his family, unless compelled by stern 
necessity, in which case he'd wish he had his life insured as 
well as his conveyance. 

The road to Cahuenga Pass is dangerous after night 
beyond the reservoir; that to the Mission, whether by 
Johnston's rancho or along the railroad, is not in a condition 
to brag of to strangers; that to Pasadena, via the Arroyo 
Seco, must be traveled to be appreciated. 

The incoming of people from the East and from other 
portions of this State will cause the present Board of 
Supervisors to be succeeded by another of seven members. 
Their respective districts will be smaller than those of the 
present incumbents, and it is to be hoped that they will 
consequently be able to do something in the matter of 
looking after the county roads. Meanwhile, and no one 
should forget it, the city of Los Angeles is a loser by the 
condition of the approaches to the main body of the city, 
which she can remedy, as is her duty to do, since these 
approaches lie within her own boundaries, and she cannot 
reasonably call upon the Board of Supervisors to do her 
duty. 

It may not be amiss to add that the city has an 
engineer who is a man of ability and who needs but the 
order and the wherewith to do the work required — 
furthermore, she not only has coin wherewith to hire labor, 
but she has a convict force which she uses on public work. 
She, therefore, cannot plead inability. To the average tax¬ 
payer, living in Los Angeles, it would perhaps be a source of 
some satisfaction to see something done in that direction, 
and, speaking for myself, the county people, who can't go to 
town by rail, would be exceedingly well pleased to see it. 

FIAT LUX. 
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{Times, Dec. 24, 1888, p. 2} 

Bad Roads. 

Alhambra, Dec. 22. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In your paper yesterday you had an editorial on the 
necessity of making known to eastern people the desirability 
of this section of country, both from an agricultural and 
residential point of view. 

You also advocated strongly the making of 
boulevards to Pasadena and Santa Monica. These would 
be, doubtless, of great service to the people of Los Angeles 
and her visitors. 

There is another thing that would be of much greater 
benefit; that is to put all the roads leading into Los Angeles 
into a proper state for driving over them, and show to our 
visitors that we have faith enough in our country to build 
good roads. At present some of the roads that are used the 
most are in such a miserable state that when our visitors 
drive out to see our beautiful green hills and lovely valleys 
they have to drive over roads that would be a disgrace to a 
back country in the Mississippi Valley. In no State of the 
Union can there be found better road-making material than 
in this. How is it that we have to wade through sticky adobe 
a foot thick, and jolt our vehicles to pieces crossing 
"chuckholes" and ruts? Our Supervisors should wake up to 
the fact that something must be done at once to rectify this 
evil. Persuade them to repair the roads with something 
better than dirt. Yours truly, 

GRANITE. 


Horace Bell editorialized in the Porcupine against "street jumpers," who 
enclosed public rights-of-way to increase the size of their adjacent property. Bell 
claimed that Pearl Street (Figueroa) was jumped three times from 1868 to 1883, 
and on each occasion the city had to pay to regain the street. He cited similar 
problems with street jumpers on Pico and was convinced that the costly nuisance 
occurred on other streets. Thus the issue raised by "Rusticus" and "Reform" - 
encroachment on county roads by adjacent property owners - was not an empty 
complaint. Modern day commuters will appreciate "Reform's" anticipation of a 
traffic jam in Cahuenga Pass. 
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{Times, June 2, 1888, p. 3} 

Obstructing Roads. 

Los Angeles, May 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is a common practice in Los Angeles county for persons to 
close up public highways that happen to run across or 
adjoining their lands. The oldest roads in the county have 
thus been fenced up without the least regard to the interest 
or convenience of the public. Is this the practice in all the 
counties of the State? This practice seems to be in 
contravention of law, but it is, as far as I know, uniformly 
acquiesced in by the authorities of this county. The 
Supreme Court (65 California Report, page 250) has 
declared the law upon the subject, but no one heeds it 
apparently. 

RUSTICUS. 


{Times, Jan. 30, 1887, p. 6} 

Our Roads 

Los Angeles, Jan. 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The one thing lacking in Los Angeles county is good and 
convenient roads. Formerly the roads ran everywhere, and 
without reference to the ownership of lands. Large Mexican 
or Spanish grants covered most of the county, and people 
were at liberty to drive over them in any direction, the owners 
regarding such liberty on the part of the public as a matter of 
course. But of late years these large grants have been more 
or less divided up into small farms and vineyards, and in 
many instances the old highways have been either broken 
up entirely, or so diverted as to work great inconvenience to 
the public. It is hardly worth while to refer to examples to 
illustrate the case, but a conspicuous instance is that of the 
great Pass road, leading from the city of Los Angeles up the 
coast, to Ventura and Santa Barbara. It has been a 
conspicuous highway, and much frequented for at least 100 
years. Before the railroad was built it was the principal stage 
route leading out of the city, and it was always the line of 
outlet of the San Fernando Valley. It is a route over which 
armies have marched and on which battles have been 
fought, and yet this great thoroughfare leading from the chief 
city of Southern California to the north through the 
Cahuenga Pass has been fenced up by Tom, Dick and 
Harry. It has been turned out of its course at numerous 
points, and the U. S. mail coaches and all the travel are 
obliged to pass for a considerable distance through a lane 
not more than 16 feet in width between the fences. Should a 
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U. S. mail stage filled with passengers happen to meet a 
load of hay in this lane, a thing not at all improbable, it is a 
problem how they could get through. Several stages a day 
go through this lane and there is no other way to reach the 
Cahuenga Pass. 

It is by law made the duty of the Supervisors of a 
county to see that the public are accommodated with roads, 
and to keep them in order. That is usually done in other 
counties, but the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
county seem not to regard themselves as burdened with any 
such duty. The amount of money raised in Los Angles 
county for roads during the past 25 or 30 years is enormous, 
and yet very little benefit has resulted to the people from it. 

A very large share of the money raised to improve our roads 
has been paid out on orders of the Boards of Supervisors to 
the very persons who have obstructed or destroyed the 
roads. These payments have been made ostensibly for 
purchasing rights of way. It seems to be quite a common 
practice in this county for a citizen to close up a highway and 
then demand pay from the county treasury for opening it 
again, In that way funds in large amounts, which were 
intended by the tax-payers to improve the roads, have been 
squandered, and as a result our roads are in a most 
wretched condition. 

Our Boards of Supervisors do not seem to 
comprehend the fact that public thoroughfares and rights of 
way are incident to civilization. No citizen can move from his 
own door without treading upon the land of somebody else; 
and his land, if in the line of some thoroughfare, should be 
subject to a like use by others. All that he yields is more 
than returned to him in benefits. The farmer who is asked to 
give up a little strip of his land for a road could not reach a 
market with his products if other people did not do likewise 
and afford him the right of way to the city. The advantage of 
conceding roads is mutual, but our authorities are constantly 
paying people for the right of way, and so there is no money 
left to improve the condition of our highways. 

Every man who owns land must have a road to and 
from it. His land would be valueless without such 
convenience, and it is a rule almost without exception that 
roads add to the value of lands. Not one man in 20 is 
damaged at all by the laying out of a road, and yet our 
authorities will persist in paying out the public funds for rights 
of way to every one who has the audacity or dishonesty to 
demand compensation for the benefit conferred upon him. 
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How a Board of Supervisors can reconcile such a 
disposition of the people's money with their sense of duty is 
something of a mystery. It is, to be sure, in accord with a 
long-continued Los Angeles county custom, but no other 
excuse can possibly be found for it. This custom has 
already cost Los Angeles county a vast amount of money 
directly paid out, and has besides, damaged the county in 
the way of bad roads to the extent of millions. This practice 
will have to be abandoned if we are ever to have decent 
roads in this county, and the sooner the better. He who 
owns land uses roads over the land of others, and ought to 
concede the right of way wherever the public convenience 
requires it, without the payment of money to him from the 
county road funds. As the thing now runs, no sooner do 
people pay over money to improve the roads than it is 
gobbled by some other citizen for the right of way over his 
land. In this theft he is aided, of course, by the Board of 
Supervisors, and, as a result, our roads remain year after 
year in the same wretched condition. 

There is a pretense — a shallow pretense — of 
scrupulousness about this business of taking private 
property for public use; but if there were half as much 
scrupulousness about taking public money for private use, 
we should have a reformation and better roads in a very 
short time. As it is, the taxpayers get no benefit to speak of 
from the very large sums they pay yearly for this 
improvement of the highways. 

The law is believed to be in good form now to provide 
us with proper roads, but if a change in the law were 
needed, our newly-elected Legislature could easily effect it. 

REFORM. 


As the decade neared its end the Times editorialized in support of "two 
grand boulevards," one connecting the city with Santa Monica and the other with 
Pasadena. Otis envisioned broad, paved, tree-lined highways that would 
welcome visitors and be worth millions to Los Angeles. National Boulevard was 
to be the avenue to Santa Monica, and despite the opposition of one land owner 
"Caminos Buenos" was optimistic about its completion. 
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{Times, April 23, 1889, p. 5} 

The National Boulevard. 

Los Angeles, April 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The National boulevard, which has received so generous 
support from the public-spirited men of Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica is approaching completion at the westerly end. 

Grading has been completed from Santa Monica to 
The Palms, a distance of over five miles. The graders are 
now at work between The Palms and Ballona Station. 

All the property-owners along the line have proved 
themselves public-spirited and given liberally, with one or 
two exceptions. There is only one piece of property between 
Santa Monica and Los Angeles that has not the right of way 
granted over the entire length for the boulevard. This is a 
100-acre piece between The Palms and Ballona Station. In 
crossing this piece the amount of land taken would be about 
three acres. The boulevard runs through it so as not to cut it 
to disadvantage, and as at present there is no public road to 
it, the boulevard will greatly add to its value. When appealed 
to in behalf of public enterprise, and as the only man 
demanding pay for right of way (with exceptions of damages 
and costs of moving a dwelling house in one place), and 
when, rather than incur the delay of condemnation suits, 

$800 was offered the owner, John Wolfskill, demanded 
$2000 for his little three acres of unimproved land — worth 
not over $100 per acre — saying: "It won't benefit any one 
but Los Angeles, and I don't want it there no how." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wolfskill will reconsider the 
matter, and not place himself in the way of what is one of the 
most attractive public improvement that has been 
undertaken in Southern California. The Board of 
Supervisors have ordered the District Attorney to enter suit 
to condemn the right of way through it, but even much better 
it would appear for Mr. Wolfskill with his ample fortune to 
help rather than retard a public enterprise of this kind. 

The grading will be followed by rolling with a 10-ton 
roller and when both grading and rolling are completed it is 
proposed to solicit the further influence of the Mayor, 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade to call a public 
meeting or to appoint committees as may be thought best to 
raise sufficient funds to sprinkle the boulevard its entire 
length and to have it kept in thorough repair. The present 
Board of Supervisors are making a most satisfactory record 
in having the money appropriated for road purposes, build 
highways that can be found after the money has been 
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expended. Heretofore there have been no good carriage 
drives out of the city, and few in any part of the county, and 
with our many attractions within easy access and a pleasant 
day's drive, it is gratifying to see a prospect of a needed 
change in this matter. 

CAMINOS BUENOS 


While work progressed on National Boulevard, the Pasadena-Los Angeles 
road was described in the Pasadena column of the Times in late 1889 as "an 
outrage to any civilized community." Pasadena resident Horatio N. Rust, 
commenting on the route, echoed "Reform's" concern about private citizens 
blocking major highways when he noted that speculators had closed the Arroyo 
Seco route. "The Vagrant" offered an alternate approach to Pasadena for 
travelers from Los Angeles. 

{Times, Nov. 18, 1889, p. 7} 

Highway Improvement. 

Pasadena, Nov. 17. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Above is the title of an article in today's issue, which is 
entitled to more than a passing notice. Col. Pope's 
arguments apply with full force to the immediate district. 

Speculation has brought railroads, and while we have 
to look to them to do all things for us, we have failed to 
secure even a decent wagon-road from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena. While we have talked of boulevards, etc., we 
have allowed speculators to entirely close the old wagon- 
road through the Arroyo Seco and oblige us to use his frail 
toll bridge for many months. Now we are told that the 
Supervisors have condemned the bridge as unsafe, which I 
suppose means that they consider it unsafe, and if we use it 
we do it at our risk. We have all condemned the Supervisors 
for allowing the old road to be closed, and all this does not 
give us a decent road. 

Our local authorities allow dangerous washouts in 
public streets to remain unguarded for many months, 
incurring great risk of life. 

The tax-gatherer seems to be our most faithful public 
servant now. The pressure of dull times counsels delay in all 
public improvements, and unless an effort is made another 
road-making season will go by unimproved. The railroads 
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will be enriched by our neglect, and the stranger who is so 
unfortunate as to attempt to drive from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena may politely compliment our beautiful country to 
us, but will surely curse our bad roads to everybody else. 

Let us, therefore, concentrate all our efforts and secure this 
winter a good wagon road from Los Angeles to Pasadena. 
Our liverymen can afford to give some time to push this 
through. We have first-class material for a fine roadbed 
always at hand and enough labor. We can meet the cash 
expenses. Let us do it at once. My own belief is that most 
of our roadwork should be done by our criminals. That in no 
way can criminal labor be so well utilized without coming in 
competition with any honest man's labor as by 
macadamizing our county roads. I would also oblige every 
tramp to break stone before he broke bread, for idleness and 
crime should not eat the product of honest men's labor. 
Enforce this policy and we would have fewer criminals and 
better roads. No one thing makes a more lasting impression 
upon the traveler's mind that a pleasant ride over a smooth 
roadbed. 

The very narrow wagon tires which we use are a 
heavy and unnecessary tax upon our roads, often destroying 
in a few days a good roadbed, when if the same wagon 
carried a five or six-inch tire it would improve the roadbed 
and be easier for the team. While the narrow tire costs the 
builder a trifle less, it costs the consumer and the public a 
great deal more. 

Our Supervisors would do well to consider the 
propriety of the county regulating the width of tire on all 
heavy wagons, as has been done to great advantage in 
many other places. 

H. N. RUST. 


{Times, Dec. 3, 1889, p. 5} 

The Road from Pasadena Through Garvanza. 

Garvanza, Dec. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Seeing a good deal of Pasadena news in your paper, I think 
I will tell you something of the road from Pasadena through 
Garvanza to Los Angeles, as some of your readers may not 
know that by turning to the right at the brick block in 
Garvanza you can follow Mountain avenue past the new 
Church of the Angels, and either turn to the left through a cut 
in the mountains, over the dam at the head of Mirror Lake, 
opposite the San Rafael winery, and across the arroyo to the 
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bottom of California street, Pasadena; or from the church 
one can keep straight on and through the tunnel along the 
side of the lake to the same dam and road. I understand 
that the Garvanza bridge has been condemned, and that any 
one crossing does so at his own risk. If it is unsafe an 
accident would probably be a bad one. The road is not 
good, either, so some may like to travel by the new one I 
have told you of, and which runs through part of the San 
Rafael ranch. We are in hopes that the other boulevard will 
go through the north part of the ranch shortly, and this will 
open another road where it is wanted badly. As to the 
Garvanza bridge, if, as I said, it is unsafe, why is it not made 
secure, so that in the dim future, 

"With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old." 

Faithfully, 

THE VAGRANT 


Although Pasadena was apparently in line for a better road to Los 
Angeles, Morgan Blandford was concerned that the rest of the San Gabriel 
Valley would be overlooked {a view held by many east valley residents a century 
later.} The East Side Park he referred to became Lincoln Park. 

{Times, May 22, 1889, p. 5} 

A Loud Call for Better Roads. 

Alhambra, May 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
notice in your paper of the 17th inst. that His Honor the 
Mayor, several of the City Council and other gentlemen, 
interested in the well being of the city and the surrounding 
country visited the East Side Park and discussed what was 
best to be done to add to its beauties and attractions. 

I wonder if any of them "took a sly glance," even, at 
the horrible roads on each side of it from the point where the 
Southern Pacific crosses the Mission road to the city limits, 
and over which the inhabitants of the San Gabriel Valley 
have to pound and jolt every time they drive into Los 
Angeles. A park surrounded by a mere trail, or what is very 
little better, is certainly not attractive. The Supervisors, City 
Council, and others are deeply interested in constructing 
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boulevards to Santa Monica and Pasadena for the benefit of 
those who live in those cities, and for the pleasure of 
prospective visitors, which is quite right and proper; but 
would it not be as well to do something for the citizens of 
Alhambra, San Gabriel, etc., etc., who have to drive over 
bad roads whenever they visit Los Angeles on business, 
which they have to do frequently. The county authorities 
have done something to make the outside roads better since 
I wrote you last under the nom de plume of "Granite." Now 
let the city people fall into line, attend to their end, and make 
a road that one can drive over with pleasure, without being 
liable to snap a spring or being jolted out of one's buggy. 

We know they can do it, for the road from the covered 
bridge to the point above mentioned is a credit to any city. 
Why not extend it? Yours respectfully. 

MORGAN D. BLANDFORD. 
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In the 1970s and 1980s, before construction of the city's subway system 
and its Metrolink counterpart that connected Los Angeles to the suburbs, older 
Angelenos, short of memory but long on nostalgia, spoke warmly of the Pacific 
Electric transit system, referred to affectionately as "the Big Red Cars" or simply 
"the P.E." Recalling the days when commuters could move quickly from Long 
Beach or San Fernando to downtown Los Angeles on what was then recognized 
as one of the nation's most extensive interurban systems, they decried the buses 
and freeways that replaced the Red Cars after World War II. 

Not so different were the comments of an earlier generation of Angelenos 
who fondly recalled, in memoirs written in the 1910s, '20s and '30s, the pre-P.E. 
days of the 1870s and '80s when transit riders first enjoyed the luxury of horse- 
drawn streetcars. Several of the standard reminiscences - by Bixby, Newmark 
and Workman - were written by residents who remembered the horse cars with 
affection. Harris Newmark wrote that the pioneer Spring and Sixth Street line, 
founded by Judge Robert Widney in 1874, was never crowded and stopped 
anywhere for the convenience of passengers. Sarah Bixby related that on the 
Main Street and Agricultural Park line: 

It was the custom for the driver on late trips to stop 
the car, wind the reins around the brake handles, and escort 
lone lady passengers to their front doors.... Even as late as 
1890 the car once waited while Katherine Carr ran into 
Mott's market for her meat! 

Boyle Workman, recalling a gruff but lovable druggist who often gave 
children candy, mused that: 

In my school days, after the horse-car line to Boyle 
Heights was established, I always hoped the car would be 
late. Then I could wait for it in Heinzeman's store and 
receive a licorice stick. 
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Horsecars had a monopoly on public transit for over a decade, but in 1885 
the first of several cable lines, the Second Street Railway Co., began operations. 
Electric streetcars appeared on the city's streets early in 1887 but, beset by a 
variety of problems, that first line - out Pico to the Electric Homestead Tract - 
failed financially and was converted to a horsecar operation in 1888. At the end 
of the decade other transit developers, primarily Moses Sherman and his brother- 
in-law Eli Clark, organized the forerunner of the electric systems that became the 
Pacific Electric, primarily for intercity transit, and the Los Angeles Railway, the 
yellow cars that dominated transit within the city until after World War II. 

Those early streetcar operations were frequent subjects of letters to the 
Times, usually in the form of complaints about schedules, ill-treatment of 
passengers, accidents or abuse of the horses and mules. The quaint and 
leisurely custom of car operation in the mid-1870s was looked upon as an 
annoyance by the 1880s. Sarah Bixby may have been impressed, but other 
riders would not applaud an unscheduled stop as Mrs. Carr darted into the 
market for groceries. 

A) HORSECARS 

By 1876 four horsecar lines were operating within Los Angeles. Widney's 
success encouraged others to seek franchises from the city council, which 
granted them willingly. The Main Street and Agricultural Park line, owned in part 
by former governor John Downey and Isaias W. Heilman, ran south to 
Washington Gardens, a major entertainment center. Other new lines ran on San 
Pedro and Aliso Streets. As population grew and the city expanded, additional 
routes continued to open throughout the 1880s and early 1890s. 

Horsecars were slow, ran infrequently and were subject to numerous 
delays. A frequent complaint from riders was about the time lost at switches. 

Most lines were initially single-tracked with a switch, or turnout, where cars met. 
When a car reached the point on a single track line where it was scheduled to 
meet its counterpart traveling in the opposite direction, one vehicle would move 
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onto the switch until the other passed. Should a car run late, it was necessary for 
the other to wait at the switch for its arrival. The suggestion made below by 
"Citizen S" that one in a hurry should walk rather than ride the horsecar was not 
entirely made in jest. 

Even when lines were double-tracked delays were common and the time 
between cars unpredictable. Riders complained about waiting an inordinate 
amount of time for a car only to find two or three arriving at once. Newmark 
recalled that as late as 1887 there were no cars before 6 a.m. or after 10 p.m. 

A major problem on all the lines was that cars frequently derailed, and 
driver and passengers alike labored to return the wheels to the track. In the early 
years service was often suspended on Widney's line in winter as the cars, 
running on rails laid even with the unpaved street to avoid the bumpy crossings 
for buggies that editor Mathes had complained about, mired down in mud. These 
problems prompted letters to the Times. "Citizen S" and "W," both of whom 
wrote as electricity began to replace horse power, captured the frustration felt by 
riders who relied upon "rapid transit." 

{Times, Jan. 17, 1888, p. 6} 

Street-Car Tribulations. 

LENGTHY ESSAY ON MULES AND WOMEN. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 15. — [To The Editor of The 
Times.] I started one day last week to call on a lady friend 
who lives in East Los Angeles. Not being born lucky, and 
because it is not considered the proper thing for a woman to 
run or shout, I missed the car as it was turning the corner of 
First street. Also, that car missed me. So it was a mutual 
loss. A mortal hour did I then stand on Main street waiting 
for the next that bore a painted declaration of intention to 
carry its passengers to Downey avenue. Beautiful lines of 
Scripture came to mind: "Possess thy soul in patience," 

"They also serve who only stand and wait," "Let patience 
have her perfect work," etc. There is an end to all things, 
and there came an end at last to this exasperating waiting. I 
finally found myself in a besplashed old vehicle, with mud- 
frescoed windows, that promised a lively shaking to one's 
bones and a powerful antidote to indigestion. Near the 
depot came the usual impedimenta in the long trains of 
freight cars. How they cavorted back and forth, as if just for 
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the fun of the thing, oblivious and indifferent to the miseries 
inside that insignificant little street-car. One may derive 
benefit from almost every circumstance of life, and even this 
disagreeable delay might be turned to account, so I ventured 
a few questions to the conductor for future benefit. 

"How often do these cars make a trip?" 

"Every 10 minutes," was the reply. 

"But I waited an hour," said I. "None passed except 
those bound for Daly street." 

"Oh, that makes no difference; you don't go by what it 
says outside the car. All with two horses go to Downey 
avenue." 

"But the Daly-street cars had two horses, I am sure," 
said I. "Beg pardon, mum, they were mules. They either 
use two mules or one horse. You have to be particular, or 
you make a mistake." 

Ah, thought I, one must be a careful observer, and not 
get on a mule car. You must note the length of the animale's 
ears, the peculiar conformation of his tail, if it has feathery 
ends, like the long, braided switches worn by young ladies 
abundantly blessed with woman's "crowning glory." But 
while mentioning these trifling inconveniences, I must not 
forget the advantages this car line affords to the traveling 
public. They will stop for you anywhere between the blocks. 
In fact, their favorite pastime seems to be in stopping, and 
also stopping a long time when they stop. It is an oft- 
repeated libel, that horses do not live long after being put 
before street-cars. They do, for many of these have already 
attained a venerable old age. They are veritable equine 
Methuselahs, and if there is anything that will tend to 
promote beastly longevity, it must be a life on the Spring- 
street line. Acting on the proverb that "a merciful man is 
merciful to his beast," the company has provided numerous 
little resting places. Sometimes you ride quite briskly for 10 
minutes, then comes the horse-heaven or switch, as it is 
called, and there you stop from 15 minutes to an hour. The 
animals like it immensely, and the passengers joke or growl, 
according to disposition or the amount of superfluous time 
they have on hand. It takes just four hours to make a call in 
East Los Angeles, provided you do not stay more than five 
or ten minutes. You have just time to exchange inquiries 
about health, complaints about your boarding-place, 
information as to the newest wrinkle in dress-skirt draperies, 
but if you have ideas beyond these — and now and then 
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women have — arrange with your friend to take the trip with 
you. Carry a lunch, and you will have ample time and a 
splendid chance for a long talk, and the ride will do you 
good. It is decidedly anti-dyspeptic, and will speedily settle 
any digestive difficulty. Should you happen to be in a hurry, 
be sure and walk, for this line is intended only for those with 
plenty of leisure — and time-killers of society. 

CITIZEN S. 


{Times, Oct. 26, 1887, p. 3} 

The Olive-street Cars and the Church-goers. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
If church-going people are ever excusable for an exhibition 
of temper they certainly had abundant cause for indignation 
on Sunday morning last when they were delayed at each 
switch along the Olive-street line from ten to fifteen minutes, 
thus making a great many too late for church. In order to 
reach the depot or church it is now necessary to start a half 
an hour earlier than a month ago to accomplish the same 
trip. If the public have any rights which street railroads are 
bound to respect it will not be long before they will be bound 
to assert them if some improvement is not made on the 
Olive-street line. W. 


Not all riders were as good-humored about their displeasure with the city's 
transit service as "Citizen S." Thomas Lewis described in 1889 the difficulty of 
utilizing public transportation for an evening on the town. A "bench show," such 
as the one referred to by Lewis, was an indoor exhibition of animals, usually 
dogs. 


{Times, June 30, 1889, p. 6} 

Inefficient and Lawless Car Service. 

Los Angeles, June 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The people living out on the line of the Main-street 
and Agricultural Park Railroad should have some protection 
against the treatment received at the hands of this company. 
Wednesday evening I came in with my family to the bench 
show at Hazard's Pavilion. On our return home we reached 
Main and Fifth streets at 9:50 o'clock. We waited from that 
time until 10:25, when a Figueroa-street car — No. 26, I 
think — came along so terribly overloaded that the horse 
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was hardly able to drag the burden. The passengers were 
hanging on the front and back platforms and all along the 
steps, so that I knew it was impossible for another 
passenger to get on. I went into the street to stop the car, 
but the driver very properly refused to stop, as it would, 
perhaps, have taken steam power to start the car again with 
such a load. From that time until the next Figueroa car 
reached that point, going south, it was 42 minutes, making 
the wait one hour and seventeen minutes for transportation. 
In the meantime Jefferson-street car No. 11 passed, going 
south, loaded in the same unwarranted way, this being the 
only Jefferson-street car passing that point going south 
during this hour and seventeen minutes. About 40 minutes 
between cars is all right for a country town, but in a growing 
metropolitan city, where residence property sells for from 
$75 to $100 per front foot, three miles from the center, such 
a thing is an outrage. These beautiful streets are almost 
entirely given up to the railroad company, valuable privileges 
given up, for which others would pay handsomely, and the 
streets kept in bad condition all the time on account of the 
road being there; and this is what the people who support 
this company so handsomely get in return. This kind of 
service was all right a few years ago, when you could buy 
acreage on this line for the price of one lot now in the same 
acre. This is no longer a country town; we pay city taxes, 
and are entitled to city privileges. If this was my first sad 
experience on this line I would, as like hundreds of others 
are doing today, keep quiet. But there is a point at which 
human endurance fails to endure, and I have reached that 
point. I have been riding on this line for about two years, it 
costing me about $10 per month for myself and my family, 
and I hail with the keenest delight the completion of the 
cable road on Grand avenue, so that I may find a day of 
deliverance from such service. I have consulted the City 
Attorney's office, and find that the company breaks the city 
ordinances in the following way every day: First, by allowing 
more than forty passengers on a one-horse car, for which 
the law provides a fine of $100, or imprisonment for 60 days, 
one or both; second, an ordinance passed April 22, 1889, 
makes it unlawful for a driver to leave his animal or animals 
unattended at any time while the car is in motion, and the 
penalty for breaking this law is quite sufficient — $100 fine 
and imprisonment for 60 days, one or both. If the citizens 
along this line will assist in enforcing the law, we may have 
better accommodations. 

THOMAS A. LEWIS. 
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While Lewis recognized the difficulty in restarting an overloaded car and 
thus understood the reason car No. 26 had not stopped, he believed the answer 
was to press more cars into operation, easing the burden on the animals and at 
the same time providing the riding public with adequate service. That 
overloading was not confined to the Main Street line is indicated by this complaint 
to the editor from a resident of Bonnie Brae, located along Ninth between 
Alvarado and Union Streets. 

{Times, Aug. 26, 1887, p. 6} 

Jumping on a Street-Car Line. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 25. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Will you permit a sufferer to give his opinion of what 
has become a nuisance to the traveling public of Pearl, Ninth 
street and Bonnie Brae tract, viz., the one-horse line of cars? 

It is a constant, every-day fact that the cars of this line are 
overloaded, and consequently always behind time. The 
company want the public to patronize them, but seem to 
forget that the public has any rights that the company are 
bound to respect. The Ninth-street service is simply 
outrageous. There is no hour of the day up to 10 p.m. that 
there is not from three to ten people waiting at the Sixth- 
street terminus for a car out Ninth street. There is no way of 
telling what car runs out Ninth. If the Humane Society want 
to get some work on their hands let them watch the one- 
horse cars, and they will have from four to ten arrests each 
day. 

B. B. TRACT. 


In fairness, horsecars were not the only unreliable transportation about 
which readers complained. Just as Elias Longley had complained about the 
Santa Fe's service between the San Gabriel Valley and Los Angeles {see 
"Railroad" chapter}, an unidentified letter writer suggested that the train that 
provided interurban service between Pasadena and Los Angeles in the 1880s 
was equally undependable. 

{Times, Mar. 25, 1887, p. 6} 

A Growl from Pasadena. 

Pasadena, Mar. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Will you please mention in your paper that the "so-called 
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theater train" left on Tuesday evening not only before the 
theater was over, but even before schedule time? Brush 
them up a little for Pasadena's sake. 


Modern commuters who complain about uncomfortable, graffiti-bedecked 
buses had their counterparts in transit riders of the 1880s. Though the smoking 
ban, cited by "One of the People," would eventually be honored by passengers 
on public transportation, other complaints, such as the one raised by "Traveler," 
will be recognized by a later generation. Charles Forman, to whom "Traveler" 
made his appeal, was vice president and superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Cable Railway, which also operated a system of horsecar lines. 

{Times, Mar. 31, 1883, p. 4} 

Scene in a Street Car. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: If the elegant 
Superintendent of the Main Street Horse Railway will for 
once draw his head some three degrees toward the front, on 
the perpendicular line of his body, and thereby bring his 
vision on a level with material things here below, he will find 
that his cars are in a most dilapidated and nasty condition, 
whilst the management is terribly demoralized. On entering 
one of these cars the other day I encountered two rascally- 
looking Mongolians, with their greasy hampers of chow- 
chow, occupying about four seats, and smoking villainous 
opium-tinctured cigars, and sending off a cloud of smoke 
that literally filled the car. Directly the driver slowed down, 
and in jumped a representative Young America, who never 
refuses a challenge at any game, and taking in the situation, 
accepted the gage, drew out his three-cent long nine, and 
familiarly taking the cigar from the mouth of one of the 
Chinamen, lit his own and throwing himself on his seat, sent 
forth a volume of smoke that rendered his victory no ways 
doubtful. At this moment a passenger drew the attention of 
John to the trio, and received a gruff "Veil, vat of it? I can't 
stop 'em" for his pains. Looking round I found that the notice 
"No smoking in the cars" had given place to the card of a 
quack medicine man. 

I was under the impression that when this company 
obtained its charter, mutual obligations were entered into, 
one of which was the comfort and convenience of the public. 

ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
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{Times, Sept. 29, 1888, p. 6} 

Street Cars-Side-curtains Wanted. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 24. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Great complaint is justly made by the street-car 
traveling public of Los Angeles that Mr. Foreman does not 
provide his street cars with side-curtains, to protect that side 
of the car which is exposed directly to the sun. It is a perfect 
torture to sit for three-quarters of an hour motionless in a car 
in the full blaze of our southern sun. The street cars of Los 
Angeles bring in a princely income to their fortunate owners, 
the expense of providing side-curtains is very small. The 
inconvenience of sitting on the sunny side is so great that all 
the travelers crowd into the shaded benches, and cause 
annoyance to each other there. Mr. Foreman, let us have 
the comfort of a shaded seat! 


TRAVELER. 


B) ACCIDENTS 

Though letters to the editor warned of grave consequences unless safety 
conditions were improved, the number of serious accidents involving horse or 
cable cars was relatively low. The death of an eight year old boy, crushed under 
a car's wheels at the corner of Aliso and Vignes in 1888, was attributed to 
carelessness on the part of the victim. Accidents unrelated to street railways, 
such as runaway teams or collisions involving trains switching on Alameda 
Street, which were a constant source of complaint, presented a far greater 
problem in the long run than those caused by streetcars. 

Horsecars frequently were manned by a single operator, who acted both 
as driver and conductor. To collect fares, the driver sometimes placed the reins 
over the brake handle and went through the car while the horse moved ahead at 
its own pace. That, of course, increased the potential for accidents. In the 
beginning the one-horse cars were small units carrying only a handful of 
passengers, but as the population of the city grew transit companies placed 
larger cars in service, still pulled in many cases by one horse and driven by one 
man. The letter from Elisha K. Green, the wholesale dealer in windmills and 
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pumps cited by Wilson in his 1880 history of the county, gives a whole new 
dimension to the phrase "one-horse town." 

{Times, Dec. 5, 1886, p. 6} 

HE DID NOT RUN INTO THE CAR. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Yesterday's Times says I ran into a street car and lost a 
wheel. Part of this statement is true and part of it is not. I 
lost a wheel, but I did not run into the car. The car ran 
against my buggy. I could tell you how it happened if it 
would not take too much time; but I would like to enter my 
protest against the manner that the horse cars are run in this 
city. The railroad companies seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that Los Angeles is no longer a one-horse town. Some 
of them compel one horse to haul cars with 50 or 75 persons 
on at one time, and one man to drive said horse and act as 
conductor. While the driver is acting as conductor the horse 
draws himself without any one to put on the brake when 
there is danger ahead. Had there been a conductor on the 
car my buggy would not have been broken. This is a "penny 
wise and pound foolish" policy. Some one will lose a limb or 
his life if this policy is continued, and then it will cost the 
railroad company more than a buggy wheel or the salary of a 
conductor. Hoping you will insert this in your valuable paper, 

I remain, yours truly, 

E. K. GREEN. 


Even a two-horse car did not eliminate certain hazards. Passengers 
crowded into the cars until there was no longer any space, either in the seats or 
at the straps overhead in the aisle. With the lines carrying over two million 
passengers annually by the mid-1880s, riders frequently stood outside on the 
running board, or clung to the roof, subjecting themselves to dangers that 
otherwise would not exist. The "horrible accident" that L. T. Clemans referred to 
occurred at the Downey Avenue bridge and involved a buggy and a switch 
engine, not a streetcar. 


{Times, April 14, 1887, p. 6} 

Death-traps. 

Los Angeles, April 13. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Crossing the East Los Angeles bridge this afternoon, on the 
two-horse line, and while thinking of the horrible accident 
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that occured at the end of this same bridge yesterday, I was 
horrified by seeing a large, fleshy man knocked off from the 
car-railing on which he stood by being struck on the head by 
a large stick of timber that stood probably within a foot and a 
half, if not closer, to the side of the car. The man was 
knocked flat, and it was only by a miracle he was not 
crushed to death. This is the second case that has come 
under my notice — the first wherein I myself saved a 
Chinaman by grabbing him and pulling him into the car. 

These death-traps are too numerous around the city, 
and the attention of corporations should be called to it 
through the City Council, and action forced. Will The Times 
see to this case in particular, and investigate the death-trap 
on the bridge in question? 

L. T. CLEMANS. 


The coming of cable cars in the mid-1880s and their rapid deployment on 
the city's streets presented still other problems. The safety fender or safety 
guard, often called a cow-catcher when used on trains, referred to by "J. O. B.," 
would not become standard equipment on Los Angeles streetcars until well into 
the 1890s. By then the widespread use of electric cars, with their greater speed 
and consequently greater damage in the event of accidents, made the safety 
fender mandatory. The accident reported in the Times on June 20, 1889, 
occurred on the Los Angeles Cable Railway line at First and Spring. 

{Times, June 23, 1889, p. 10} 

Cable-car Accidents. 

Los Angeles, June 20. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In a city item in this morning's issue of your paper, 
headed "Reckless People," an account is given of the 
narrow escape of a 12-year-old child from "Death the 
Grip man" of the cable car. 

Now the question arises, Who are "reckless people," 
the cable-car company running its cars without safety 
guards, or the foot passengers who are obliged to crowd 
together in certain places on our streets where so much 
noise from every source so constantly exists as to make it 
impossible to heed the significance of each distinct one? 

You say "every precaution is taken by the railroad 
people;" but the only perfect precaution and security against 
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the loss of life is the safety guard, and the city should insist 
upon the cable cars being supplied with it. In less than 90 
days, a mangled corpse — a victim to a neglect of supplying 
the cars with guards — will start every newspaper in the city 
demanding the guards. Why not have the guards first and 
save the life? 

J. O. B. 


C) HORSE-CARS AND THE S.P.C.A. 


Those concerned with the welfare of animals regularly utilized the letters 
column of the Times to carry their case to the public, although some of the major 
abuses had already been corrected. Bull and bear fights, for example, had 
ended in the 'sixties though cock fights and other forms of amusement involving 
animals in a way that reformers frowned on continued. Among the primary 
concerns in the 1880s was the mistreatment of draft animals. In a city that was 
supported by agriculture and had the major railroad connection to the harbor, 
horses and mules crowded the streets, whether pulling wagons or carriages. 
Because of their presence in the central part of town, their abuse was quickly 
noted and reported by disgruntled observers in the press. 

{Times, June 16, 1883, p. 6} 

Cruelty to Animals. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Please inform a 
constant reader of your valuable paper whether or not there 
is any law in this place for the prevention of animal cruelty. I 
see almost every day horses abused most shamefully — 
beat, starved for food and water, and kept standing on the 
streets from early morn until as late as 12 and 1 o'clock at 
night, exposed to the hot sun and flies; also, poor, lame 
horses that are not able to work, having sore feet, sore 
backs and sore shoulders, and yet without food or water all 
day. Could there not be some remedy for the poor dumb 
beasts? In other towns where I have lived they had 
protection from the abuse of heartless and cruel owners. Is 
there none here? 


J. B. SHEPHERD. 
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[We believe there is ground for this complaint. There 
is a city ordinance on the subject. Complaint should be 
made and the ordinance enforced. — Ed. Times.] 


To correct this condition a group of concerned citizens had organized, in 
Nov., 1877, the Los Angeles chapter of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Among the leaders in creating the organization were Dr. Walter 
Lindley, the leading physician in the city, James J. Ayers, prominent newspaper 
publisher, and attorney Pierton W. Dooner. By the early 'eighties, however, the 
society was inactive, leaving animals without any organizational force to look 
after their interests, as noted in this complaint. 

{Times, Dec. 13, 1884, p. 3} 

Where is the S.P.C.A.? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The writer has been 
a wanderer in the land, and a resident in all the larger cities 
of the Union, and not a few of its towns, but she has yet to 
discover one where man's inhumanity to the creatures over 
whom he has control is so common, so inexcusable and so 
lightly regarded. A member myself of several societies "with 
the long name," I have asked with amaze, upon witnessing 
some of the daily brutalities upon our streets, where is the 
S.P.C.A., only to be told that there is none here. Here in this 
busy, flourishing, cosmopolitan town-city, whose population 
is made up of people from all over the country, and which 
claims — and rightfully too — so much of cultivation and 
growing wealth! One is almost tempted to believe those who 
tell one that there are but two factors at work here, the 
searchers for health and the searchers for money, while the 
refining and softening influences that teach us forbearance 
toward the weak and protection for those below us are 
ignored in the rush for more purely selfish aims. Only a day 
or two ago, on a principal street here, a brutal teamster 
abused his straining, overloaded and underfed horses for 
hours at a time, and while women wept and begged and 
men warned, a policeman stood idly by and did nothing! 

What could he do if there is not a decent public sentiment 
strong enough to put in working and legalized order some 
machinery to control such beastly men? I beg pardon for the 
word. When was ever a beast so ignoble, so cowardly, so 
brutal? The organization and establishment of a society is a 
simple affair enough. Let there be a few members among us 
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who are fitted to judge fairly of such cases as need arrest, 
who will give at least a passing attention from their business 
to the cause of these poor oppressed, whose own mouth 
cannot complain. Let the money from the fines imposed go 
into the city's coffers, with some sufficient supply excepted to 
pay the needful legal expenses, and the thing is done. The 
transgressor is made to feel his guilt in the only vulnerable 
spot — his pocket; the city gains, and above all the whole 
community gains in humanity and in a higher moral 
standard, and loses a little of the old savage leaven which 
shows in us all. Among all the well-to-do and active citizens 
of this beautiful town are there not some who will give this 
matter their earnest attention? The writer, for one, is willing 
to be taxed to an amount within reason, for the support of 
such a society, and there must be many more so willing. 
When these brutal men understand that useless cruelty 
means a fine as surely as day follows night, then and only 
then can we walk or ride through our streets without either 
wishing our hearts were stone or our hands able to defend 
and punish. 

MEDAL. 


Among those who took an interest in this issue was Dr. Dorothea Lummis, 
who successfully resurrected the S.P.C.A. in 1885. Lummis, at that time the wife 
of Times City Editor Charles Lummis and a respected doctor in her own right, 
was in an especially influential position once she undertook the task of 
reactivating the organization. The Saunterer, whom she refers to in this letter, 
was Eliza Otis, wife of the Times' editor. It is possible that "Medal," the woman 
whose letter Lummis refers to in her opening sentence, was in fact Dr. Lummis. 

{Times, July 1, 1885, p. 3} 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Some months ago 
an appeal was made through your columns, in the interest of 
our dumb friends the animals, but it met with no apparent 
response, at least in the direction of any active work toward 
a society for the protection of animals. 

Since then, however, the humane sentiment has been 
growing, perhaps owing not a little to the occasional earnest 
words in the Saunterer's column of the Times. Hoping to be 
able again to direct attention to the matter, I first wrote to Mr. 
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Nat. Hunter, Secretary of the S. P. C. A. in San Francisco. 
He replies as follows: "I am quite sure that there is now a 
corporation in your county for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Search the records and if I am correct it will be 
necessary to resurrect the old society, or to disincorporate it 
before organizing a new one, as the statute provides that the 
corporate body first formed in any county shall be the only 
one so entitled to the benefits and privileges of this act." Mr. 
Hunter then further offers to aid in the formation of by-laws, 
etc., and incloses a copy of the law enacted in California, 
March 20, 1874, which is entirely efficient to coverall cases 
that could come up for punishment. It will be seen, 
therefore, that an active organization is all that is needed, 
either to infuse new life into the old society or to properly 
annul its existence and form a new one. Any information as 
to the members, meetings and records of the old society will 
be most helpful, and such information will be most gratefully 
received. 


M. D. Lummis, M. D. 

347 Fort street. 

[It is true that all the machinery of a society such as is 
referred to by our correspondent is in existence in this city, 
and only requires putting in operation energetically to 
accomplish the objects sought. We believe P. W. Dooner, 
Esq., can give full information on the subject. — Ed. Times.] 


While complaints about cruelty to horses in the early 'eighties had been in 
regard to animals used for pulling wagons, the increased use of streetcars to 
serve the city's mushrooming population after mid-decade resulted in a growing 
dissatisfaction with the transit companies. The earliest horsecars had been 
small, capable of seating about twenty passengers, and a single animal could 
move them without difficulty. But with the introduction of larger cars to meet an 
increased demand for service, the mules and horses strained to pull the load. 
Rarely, however, were the companies successfully prosecuted for the 
overloading practices mentioned below. 

{Times, Oct. 18, 1885, p. 5} 

Cruelty to Animals. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Cruelty to animals, 
as perpetrated upon the streets of our city every day, is a 
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crying evil. The horses on the Sixth-street car line are often 
driven on the gallop, and are seen covered with sweat, 
struggling under the lash of an ignorant or thoughtless driver. 
The owners of these horses should take into more careful 
consideration the loss resulting from wasted horseflesh. 

They would undoubtedly find it profitable to employ drivers 
with some knowledge of the capacities of the animals placed 
in their charge. There is a law against cruelty to animals, 
which an outraged people might invoke, and both enlighten 
the minds of the officers of the company and warm the 
chilled hearts of these reckless horse-killers. 

HUMANITY. 


{Times, Mar. 9, 1887, p. 2} 

Economy and Cruelty. 

Los Angeles, March 4. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] It is probably economy for the one-horse railroad 
which runs out to the AgricuLtural Park to overload what cars 
it does run, and thus avoid extra cars and extra help; but it is 
powerful hard on the 700-pound horse which hauled the 
6x12 car this morning. For some days past a large and 
increasing number of workingmen have taken this car each 
morning, and it has been so overloaded that some who 
wanted to ride could not find standing-room even, and had to 
walk or wait. This morning, between sixty and seventy men 
were on the carat one time, and even the roof was covered. 
The aforesaid 700-pound horse was so exhausted when 
Washington street was reached that another had to take his 
place, and many remarks were heard denouncing the 
corporation that would subject a specimen of that noble 
animal to such strain and exhaustion. "The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast." Though compelled to stand up more 
times than I can get a seat on this car line, I do not mind that 
so much as to see a dumb, patient and intelligent animal 
forced to perform labor beyond its strength, to put coin in the 
pocket of greedy capital. If this meets the eye of the 
managers of said road, will they please reflect on the idea of 
being more merciful to their horses, though their patrons are 
denied seats and delayed in reaching their work, as is now 
the case? 


CARPENTER. 
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{Times, Mar. 22, 1887, p. 2} 

The Case of the Overloaded Car. 

Los Angeles, March 19. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I noticed a piece in The Times of March 10th, under 
the heading of "Minor Locals," which attracted my attention. 
Being conversant with the case, and hearing the 
contradictory evidence of the witnesses for the defense, and 
the plain, straight-forward evidence on the part of the 
prosecution, I ask, why did not the horse get justice? I 
answer: Because "judgment has fled to brutish beasts and 
men have lost their reason." The tangled evidence given by 
the witnesses of the defense was enough to decide the case 
against them, without any evidence from the prosecution, 
had justice ruled. Furthermore, the driver stated that his 
belief was that a loaded car, started from the north junction 
of Main and Spring streets, would run alone to Washington 
Gardens — an idea most absurd in theory and impossible in 
practice, and which I defy him to prove on any day that he 
may designate. Nevertheless, it was received as true, and 
hence his conclusion was that it was no particular draft on 
the horse, except in starting, and, as he only stopped once, 
he had but once to start. 

The driver again stated that from thirty to thirty-five 
people could be comfortably seated in the car, and that on 
Fourth street he had about thirty to thirty-five passengers on. 
If that be the case, how was it, then, that at Fourth street, 
where I got on, the car was so full that it was with difficulty 
that I obtained foot and hand-hold, not being able to stand 
even erect enough to keep my balance without the aid of my 
hands? Why was it, also, that the driver, telling passengers 
along the road that he had a load, yet allowing all to pile on 
that could hang on, and, according to his own testimony, 
running along by the car to gather fares, still testified that, in 
his opinion, "the car was not overloaded?" If the car were 
loaded when he said "loaded," was not any addition to the 
load overloading? 

One of the witnesses on the defense testified: "I do 
not think the horse any more sweaty when he reached 
Washington Gardens than when he left the north junction of 
Main and Spring streets." If not more fatigued, no more 
sweaty, why did the same man advise the driver to change 
horses at Washington Gardens? I would also like to know 
how came about the unprecedented fact that, the car being 
late that morning, according to the driver's own testimony, 
and the horse being allowed to take his own time, without 
being urged, he yet reached his destination in time, when the 
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customary pace of the horse is an ordinary trot, when the 
cars start on time? There must certainly have been a 
mysterious shortening of the track some way — it was done 
by slapping the horse with the reins, and thus urging him on, 
under his already too heavy load, which the driver testified 
he did not do, but which I saw done with my own eyes. 

Here is another point — quite as mysterious as any. 
Why did the two witnesses on the defense remember so 
plainly all the circumstances relative to the case, in favor of 
the defense — the company — and yet remain so oblivious 
to just as noticeable facts on the side of the prosecution? 
Dontyou "smell a mice?" 

Would that some one experienced in the business 
would put these testimonies together and see how 
beautifully they fit. Would that we might have some animals, 
gifted as Baalam's ass of old, that could say to us: "What 
have I done unto thee that thou has smitten me these three 
times?" so that we might wake up to the fact that brutes have 
feelings if not souls, and be useful in legally waking up some 
others to the same fact. 


M. B. WILSON. 

256 San Pedro street, Los Angeles. 


{Times, Sept. 30, 1887, p. 6} 

A Street Car Complaint. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The public who are obliged to patronize the Main- 
street car line are constantly complaining of the poor 
accommodations they have to put up with on account of the 
crowd and so few cars. The officers of the Humane Society 
should assert some of their authority and see that the poor 
horses are not abused, as every one knows they are. The 
cars are so loaded that the poor brutes can scarcely tug 
along and yet they are whipped and whipped into a run and 
when they come to a stand they are so weak and exhausted 
that they can hardly start. Some one should look after these 
things and compel those stockholders with hearts not as 
large as the head of a pin to spend some of the enormous 
profits for the accommodation of the public and the 
protection of the poor dumb brutes. 

A CITIZEN. 
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The S.P.C.A., also known as the Humane Society, was authorized by the 
1874 law cited above to enforce legislation that protected children and animals 
from abuse. To that end, the society's Humane Officer, Martin V. Wright, 
attempted to apply the law. In Los Angeles the city council had adopted an 
ordinance in 1886, cited by Wright, limiting the number of passengers on 
horsecars. In response to complaints about violations made either directly to him 
or to the Times, Wright expressed frustration at his inability to satisfy critics, 
courts and transit companies. Nor did he share Harris Newmark's delight in the 
fact that a car would stop anywhere for the convenience of a solitary passenger. 
Wright's comment on the large number of strap-holding standees would interest 
bus riders a century later who threatened a fare strike if seats were unavailable. 
He anticipated an axiom well-known in the transit industry: "The profit is in the 
straps." 


{Times, Oct. 6, 1887, p. 10} 

The Street-Car Horses. 

OFFICER WRIGHT OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY 
SPEAKS HIS MIND. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Complaints are made to me, almost daily, in respect to the 
overloading of the street cars. Especially is this true of the 
Main-street and Agricultural one-horse line. 

I am tired of the unjust censure cast upon me by 
many because I do not put a stop to these abuses. Patience 
in this matter has ceased to be a virtue, and with your 
permission I want to say something by way of explanation to 
the public. 

I am willing and ready to investigate and prosecute 
any and every violation of law that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Humane Society. But there is very little 
encouragement for me to try to do so when the same parties 
who make these complaints almost universally refuse to aid 
me in the work. If I do not happen to know them they refuse 
to give me either their names or residences. The gentleman 
who wrote a communication to The Times a few days past, 
and signed himself "Citizen," would have manifested more 
moral courage had he signed his name to his article, or at 
least had given his residence. But no, that wouldn't have 
done, for in that case I might have found him and asked him 
to come into court and tell what he knew about the matter of 
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which he was complaining. If I had he would doubtless have 
given me the stereotyped answer: 7 don't want to get mixed 
up in these court troubles. I'm in business and it might injure 
me." This class tie my hands and then the croakers step up 
and kick me. We try to obey the injunction, "Whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also." 
But the turning process in this case is superfluous, for with 
the howling croakers on one side, and conscienceless jurors 
on the other, we catch it on both cheeks at the same time. 

There are three sources of cruelty to street-car 
horses, namely: Overloading, overdriving, and too much 
stopping. For the former two the street-car companies are to 
blame; for the latter the people who patronize the cars, 
including my human croakers, are responsible. In regard to 
the matter of overloading, the companies are not wholly to 
blame. Part of the blame, should in my humble judgment, 
rest on the Council, which passed the ordinance regulating 
the number of passengers to forty on the one-horse lines, 
and sixty on the two-horse lines. I have talked to a great 
many of the drivers and conductors, and without an 
exception they have said that from twenty-five to thirty is all 
that one horse should be required to haul, and not over fifty 
for two horses. I trust that the Council will, without delay, 
amend the ordinance in accordance with the above 
suggestions. 

In regard to overdriving, that is a fault which like 
overloading may be impartially remedied by putting on more 
cars. This is an absolute necessity for the comfort of the 
tens of thousands who are coming to visit our city this winter. 
At present I do not believe that the street-car companies of 
this city furnish seating capacity for over 50 per cent, of their 
passengers. 

But my observation convinces me that of all the woes 
of the abused street-car horse, that of having almost every 
minute to try and strain and toil to start the heavy-laden car 
is the worst and most inexcusable; and who is to blame for 
this? Not the street-car companies, for they some time ago 
passed regulations on all their lines, and placed printed 
notices in all their cars ordering their drivers to stop only at 
crossings. This both the poor horses and drivers hailed as 
the day of semi-jubilee. But alas! this joy was as the 
morning dew that passeth away. A howl of lamentation that 
would have almost knocked the walls of Jericho down came 
up from the suffering public. Here was an order which, if 
effectually put in force, would, as every driver will tell you, do 
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away with half the horse's work, for it is now no uncommon 
thing to see a car stop three to five times in a single block. 
But the wrath of the multitude of sympathizing and kind- 
hearted croakers had to be appeased, and the order was 
revoked and once more "a thousand hearts beat happily." 

In conclusion, let me add: The street-car horses do 
not work over three or four hours a day, and I know by 
frequent personal inspection that no class of horses are 
better groomed and fed than they are. I say this because 
there are those who suppose that they are in the harness all 
day. I desire to do exact justice to all parties concerned as 
long as I remain an officer of the society. 

M. V. WRIGHT. 

Officer Los Angeles Humane Society. 


Wright's explanation seemingly had little effect, as evidenced by 
"Observer's" letter. Although "A Former Cruelty Witness" came to Wright's 
defense, "Hemp" challenged that view, offering reasons why critics were 
unwilling to join Wright in court to prosecute transit operators. "Hemp" violated 
an unwritten rule that letters be confined to a single subject by raising additional 
issues, only tangentially related to the cruelty topic, in his closing paragraphs. In 
so doing, however, he made a proposal - for signs bearing street names at each 
corner - that would eventually be adopted by the city council. "A Former Cruelty 
Witness" also raised an unrelated issue by responding to "W's" letter, printed 
above, complaining that poor transit service on Olive Street made church-goers 
late for Sunday services. 


{Times, Oct. 26, 1887, p. 3} 

A Horstile Plaint. 

No. 811 Downey Avenue, Oct. 25. — [To the Editor of 
The Times.] One who patronizes the Pearl and Sixth street 
line of street cars would like to know how it is that an 
enterprising and progressive town like Los Angeles, and on 
a line so well patronized as this one, should allow one poor 
worn out horse to do the work of two able-bodied ones, and 
the driver to do the work of two men. Last night, in making 
the trip from South Spring to Downey avenue, one poor, tired 
animal was made to draw forty-five full-grown persons by 
actual count. Why does not the Humane Society attend to 
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this matter and put a stop to such cruelty? The community 
ought to demand that better service be put on this poorly- 
equipped line at once. 

AN OBSERVER. 


{Times, Oct. 28, 1887, p. 3} 

The Horse Car Lines. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Here it is again, in your yesterday's paper. Great Caesar! 
Why don't "Observer" collect the evidence, witnesses from 
that same overloaded, one-horse car, and do a little himself 
besides howl in print? Let him get the evidence and the list 
of witnesses and present it to Officer Wright, standing 
himself on the prosecution side. The chances are that if 
"Observer" were called upon to testify he would bob up with 
a Bible excuse, either that he had just got a wife or had a 
yoke of cattle to break. Officer Wright is overloaded with 
wicked women and suffering "kids" and can't do all things. 

As for the Olive-street church goers, what's the matter 
with walking and putting the nickel in the church basket, 
hey? 

A FORMER CRUELTY-WITNESS. 


{Times, Nov. 2, 1887, p. 6} 

The Street-Car Topic. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In Friday morning's paper is a letter from "A Former Cruelty 
Witness," who censures "Observer's" letter of October 25th, 
relative to the horse-car lines. It appears to me that it is the 
business of the people to call the attention of the proper 
authorities to the weak points in our city. An observer of 
these weak points, on account of business, modesty or other 
reasons, with which "Bible excuses" have nothing to do, 
does not wish to go into court to prove these weak points. 

His business he has executed by calling attention to the 
points. Let the authorities investigate and prosecute. 
Because one does not wish to go to court does not, in the 
least, show that he is a crank. Perhaps some "Observers" 
are ladies. 

Officer Wright has time and again had his attention 
called to the cruelty to animals on our street cars. Let him 
get on a street car and observe himself. This cruelty is not 
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an uncommon thing; it is of hourly occurrence. He will not 
have to wait long to see an overloaded car. Then again, 
what if a horse is only used a few hours daily, is this 
anything to justify a horse being half killed those four hours? 

"A Former Cruelty-Witness" shows fine lines of justice 
in these few words: "As for the Olive-street church-goers, 
what's the matter with walking and putting the nickel in the 
church basket?" Let him try it, and see what the matter is. 

Los Angeles has the poorest system of horse-cars of 
any city I have ever been in. They never run on time. It is 
very often that cars going toward town on Olive street are 
seen waiting on three switches, while a car going south is 
nowhere in sight. Besides running very irregular, there are 
other grievances. The conductors are usually on the front 
platform, talking with the driver, instead of being on the rear 
platform watching for people who wish to get on or off. 

There is a wide two-horse car on Olive street, marked 
"Main, Spring, Sixth and Pearl streets." The cars that run 
from the foot of First street to Main street only are marked 
"Olive street." To say the least, this is very annoying to 
strangers in the city. If these are only temporary 
arrangements, why don't the company paint the right streets 
on canvas and tack it on the right cars? 

This subject of streets leads me to ask why the 
names of the streets are not placed on each corner, for the 
information of residents and strangers alike. Yours truly, 

HEMP. 


As Officer Wright had suggested, overloading was not solely the fault of 
the transit companies. Passengers, insisting on their right to take the next car in 
sight regardless of the number of riders already crowded aboard, bore some 
responsibility. That was the crux of this exchange between "Tender Foot" and 


{Times, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 6} 

Hard on the Mule. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I recently made an interesting trip through Main street on a 
car that runs to West University. We took passage on the 
corner of Main and First streets about 3:30 p.m., car loaded 
full, drawn by one poor mule, almost panting to death, which 
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dragged us slowly along until we arrived a little way beyond 
the junction of Main and Spring streets, when we were 
stopped by three cars that were stuck by one poor mule not 
being able to proceed with his load. Our driver was 
compelled to change mules, so that he could try with his load 
to work the poor mule back to the stable on the corner of 
Main and Washington streets, which he finally accomplished. 
Of course we supposed that when we got there, if ever we 
did, which seemed very doubtful, that said poor worn-out 
mule would be changed, and we go along at some decent 
rate, but to our surprise and vexation the foreman at the 
stable ordered the driver to proceed with his load with said 
same mule. The excitement among the passengers was 
intense as the poor beast rolled along at about the rate of 
two miles per hour, and many inquiries were made if there 
was no law in this city against cruelty to animals. 

The writer has traveled for near 70 years, but never 
saw such willful brutality as that here referred too, which is 
chargeable not to the honest driver, but to the foreman of the 
road and those who employ such a man. Let me inquire if 
you know any remedy for such villainy and whether those 
patronizing this car route have any rights said company are 
bound to respect? I have written this, if possible, to arouse 
public sentiment against this car line loading 40 to 60 
passengers on a car and then drawing it with one poor mule. 
Question in conclusion. Have mules any rights that this 
railroad company are bound to respect? 

TENDER FOOT. 


{Times, Jan. 31, 1888, p. 6} 

Hard on the Mule, Likewise on the Driver. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I was very much impressed with the article by "Tenderfoot" in 
yesterday's Times headed "Hard on the Mule," and the way 
the wrought-up feelings of the passengers on that belated 
car were described brought a picture to my mind which in 
language looks like this: The shades of evening had just 
settled over our city, and the drizzling rain, which had 
scarcely ceased the whole day long, was increasing with the 
darkness. On a corner on Main street stood a person, 
whose size or sex I will not attempt to describe, and I 
thought I heard it say: "I am waiting for a car." The wind as it 
shook the boughs of the trees would dash the rain upon the 
pavement and pass through their thick foliage with a roar 
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that was quite as monotonous as the ripple of the water in 
the gutters. Presently the red light of a car appeared coming 
down the track and the jingling of the bell was soon to be 
heard above the noise of the elements. The form advanced 
to where a good view of the car could be obtained, and by 
the dim light which shown down upon the heads of the 
passengers, it could be seen that the car was well loaded. 
Then, with a hesitating step forward and a second look at the 
car as it neared the crossing, it turned and walked away, 
saying, "That poor mule has load enough; I'll wait for the 
next car." 

"What! Is it a dream? Was it alone 

On that dreary night in the drizzling rain?" 

I am proud to say it was not. There are many such 
people in our city, but they are not of the class who write 
complaining letters to the newspapers. 

During the hours when the travel is heaviest the cars 
on Main street run every two and a half minutes, and yet if a 
driver refuses to let passengers on he is promptly reported to 
the company by some "foot, tender" or otherwise, who is 
ready to swear there were not many people on the car. Let 
us cultivate a little more patience and a higher regard for the 
feelings of that mule. 

S. W. R. 


The complaints in the letters column continued throughout the 1880s with 
little apparent improvement in conditions. Not until electric and cable power had 
replaced mules and horses did the issue disappear. In 1897 the last horsecar 
disappeared from the streets of the central business district, though horsecar 
lines continued to operate in other parts of the city until after 1900 and at the 
Sawtelle Soldiers' Home until 1904. That same year the remaining cable car 
lines converted to electric power. 

The electric interurbans, "The Big Red Cars," made their final run in 1961. 
Two years later buses replaced the local electric streetcar lines still operating in 
the city. Ironically, one of those lines was on Pico Street, where electric service 
had fitfully started nearly eighty years before. 
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In the last letter of complaint to the Times in the 'eighties Methodist 
minister C. B. Ebey worked so many unrelated grievances into his first paragraph 
that the editor felt compelled to wryly interject his own interpretation of the event 
Ebey described. 


{Times, July 3, 1889, p. 5} 

An Alleged "Disgraceful Scene." 

Los Angeles, July 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

A disgraceful scene occurred on Maple avenue, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, yesterday (Sabbath) afternoon. 

A company of Sabbath desecrators were returning from the 
Pico Heights baseball grounds on board of a Maple avenue 
and Pico Heights street car. The car was packed full inside 
and upon the steps. Near Eighth street, the poor jaded 
horses gave out and were taken off from the car. The crowd 
on the car hooted and yelled like veritable savages, running 
the car by shoulder power for a block. Surely there was not 
a policeman in the ward, or the gang would have been 
arrested. 

A "humane society" is evidently needed in this city to 
protect poor, dumb beasts from exhaustion by being made to 
draw overloaded street cars. I have lately moved into your 
city. Are such scenes common? 

C. B. Ebey. 

[Did the "inhumanity" and "disgrace" consist in the 
passengers pushing the car and thus relieving the 
overworked horses? — Ed.] 
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Despite a climate so closely resembling that of Athens, Rome and the 
Riviera that geographers have labeled it "Mediterranean," the myth persists that 
Los Angeles is located in the heart of a naturally arid wasteland. A 1977 op-ed 
headline in the Times labeled Los Angeles "the largest city ever built in a desert." 
If so, it is the wettest desert the world has ever known, with an annual rainfall of 
15 inches and a mean temperature of 62 degrees. 

Just when the residents first referred to sun-kissed Southern California as 
a desert is uncertain, but that view was already widespread in the 1880s. Lack of 
rainfall during the agricultural growing season, a product of the dry summers 
found in a Mediterranean climate, was a quirk of nature unfamiliar to Anglos 
moving into the region from the East. They now needed to irrigate to make crops 
and orchards grow, and their dependence upon river water rather than rainfall 
enforced the belief that they had migrated to a desert. 

Otis and his Times contributed to that view during the struggle in the 
1880s over ownership of water in the state's rivers. In support of a bill to permit 
land owners who held no river frontage to withdraw water from a stream, the 
Times reprinted, approvingly, an editorial from San Francisco's Alta California 
predicting that failure to pass such legislation would return Southern California to 
the desert it had been before irrigation, making it once more the land of the 
horned toad and lizard. That view was reflected in letters written to the Times by 
Angelenos themselves, such as the one below by "Anti Riparian." 

A) THE CITY'S RIGHT TO RIVER WATER 

The water that concerned most residents of Los Angeles County in the 
1880s was that which flowed in and beneath the Los Angeles River. Under 
Spanish law the pueblo owned the river water, a principle that was upheld early 
in the 19th century when Mission San Fernando diverted water for agricultural 
purposes. While the mission was allowed that privilege, it was with the 
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understanding that river water belonged to the pueblo and if the pueblo needed 
more the mission would have to close its diversion channels. Twenty years later, 
just before mission secularization, Mexican law also recognized the pueblo's sole 
claim to the water. 

The pueblo's title to the entire flow was also challenged under American 
law. In the 1870s proprietors of the Los Feliz rancho, located upstream from the 
city in the vicinity of what became Griffith Park, diverted water from a ditch the 
Canal and Reservoir Company had built to supply the city with water. The city 
sued. Native Angeleno Ygnacio Sepulveda, then judge of the Seventeenth 
Judicial District and subsequently one of the first two Superior Court judges in the 
county, ruled against the city {City of Los Angeles v. Leon Baldwin, 1874} and 
awarded the ranchers the amount of water they claimed they had taken for 
irrigation since 1853. A second suit against Baldwin later in the decade drew the 
same verdict although this time the city appealed to the state Supreme Court, 
which upheld the lower court's ruling in 1879. 

With their water rights in jeopardy, thereby threatening an agricultural 
base that covered nearly 7000 acres in the city, officials ignored the courts and, a 
few months after the Supreme Court ruling in the Baldwin case, closed the 
ditches watering the farms of several small owners between the Los Feliz ranch 
and the city. Anastacio Feliz, Henry Elms and several others filed suit to force 
reopening of their ditches, expecting the superior court would follow the Baldwin 
precedent. It did, but on appeal the Supreme Court found that Feliz, Elms and 
the others had always used river water by permission from the city and not as 
riparian owners. Therefore the city retained its right to river water and was 
justified in blocking private ditches. 

That did not affect the Baldwin decision, however, and residents feared 
that the river would not be able to meet the city's agricultural and domestic 
demands as long as the Los Feliz interests continued to divert their rightful 
amount. Correspondents offered suggestions to the Times regarding the course 
of action to be taken. "Regador," an anonymous writer whose pen name 
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suggested a connection to the city council, wrote a series of letters condemning 
the Baldwin decisions and urging the council to act aggressively. The unnamed 
author of the letter in the Herald was Jackson A. Graves, a prominent attorney 
who represented the owners of the Los Feliz ranch. "Regador's" criticism of 
Judge Sepulveda was seconded by "Country Jake," whose letter brought a sharp 
rebuttal from "A Chinaman." Col. John F. Godfrey, referred to by the letter 
writers, was city attorney from 1877-1880 and continued to act as special 
counsel for the city in water litigation after he left office. Ironically, Erskine Ross, 
one of the attorneys whose failure to file a timely appeal with the Supreme Court 
may have cost the city a victory in the first Baldwin case, was elected to the 
California Supreme Court in 1880 and voted for the city in the Feliz-Elms 
decision. In 1884 the city bought back the Los Feliz ranch water rights from its 
then owner, Griffith W. Griffith, for $50,000, thus regaining an exclusive right to 
the river's flow. 


{Times, May 25, 1882, p. 3} 

THE WATER QUESTION. 

The City's Right to the Water Should be Summarily Settled. 

Editor Times: — The people of Los Angeles are 
getting out of patience with the recurrence every year of the 
lawless meddling of the Feliz ranch owners or renters with 
the waters of the river; and a correspondent in our evening 
contemporary pertinently inquires if it is to never cease. 

Our people may as well make up their minds first as 
last that they can never enjoy their right to the control of the 
waters of the river, in peace and quietness, till the absurd 
and mischievous decision of our former District Court in the 
suit between the city and the owners of the Feliz ranch is 
formally set aside, or else, as Col. Godfrey, special counsel 
for the city in these water troubles, has all along advised the 
City Council, till the right of way of the Canal and Reservoir 
ditch is formally and legally condemned. 

If one or the other of these alternatives is inevitable 
before the city can enjoy unvexed the full benefit of the 
admirable and beneficent decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Elms water suits, why should not the Council show itself 
equal to the occasion and set about securing one or the 
other, or, better still, both, without delay and not rest till the 
water rights of the city are fully and finally vindicated? Till 
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this is done we shall have chronic water troubles. Under 
color of the decision of the subordinate court giving the Feliz 
ranch people the preposterous amount of eight cubic feet 
per second — or ten times as much as they were entitled to 
according to the findings of the Court itself — they will 
continue to ignore the city's rights till they are compelled to 
desist by the strong arm of the law. There is a sure way, 

Col. Godfrey says, in which they may be invoked. Let the 
Council set legal machinery in motion at once to secure that 
result. 


REGADOR. 


{Times, May 27, 1882, p. 3} 

The Water Question Again. 

"Regador" Presents Some Forcible Facts for Consideration. 

Editor Times: A correspondent in this morning's 
Herald, in not very gentlemanly language, criticizes my 
communication in yesterday's Times on the present status of 
the water question. But he therein, unintentionally, 
doubtless, incidentally fortifies the position I took and 
employs my urgent argument — that the city authorities 
should take immediate legal steps to fully and finally 
vindicate its rights in this matter. I will endeavor, and without 
resorting to personal abuse either, to make this clear to the 
comprehension of your readers and to the agent of the 
owner of the Feliz rancho, and the rest of mankind. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this city has, under 
Spanish, Mexican and American rule, claimed and 
maintained, without dispute, till lately, for more than one 
hundred years, had control of all the waters of Los Angeles 
river; and notwithstanding the late decision of the Supreme 
Court, confirming to the city the control, the correspondent 
aforesaid avows that the Feliz ranch people intend to use the 
full amount of their eight cubic feet per second, whenever 
the necessities of the ranch require it. This would only 
confirm what I said — that we should have chronic water 
troubles till the city has fully vindicated its right, under the 
late decision of the Supreme Court, to the control of the 
waters of the river. 

Let us inquire a little into this preposterous claim of 
eight cubic feet of water per second, for four hundred acres 
of land, and see if it is likely to stand if contested, or if it 
ought to stand. 
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In the suit of Los Angeles vs. Baldwin, the District 
Court "found" in substance (Finding xi.) that the city had 
about eleven thousand acres of irrigable land and the Feliz 
rancho about four hundred acres, and (Finding xvi.) that the 
flow of water in the river at the point where defendants 
diverted it, was about twenty-two cubic feet per second etc.; 
and then, (Finding xvii.) that the defendants were entitled to 
eight cubic feet of water per second! Now if we put the 
luminous reasoning of the Court in mathematical form, and 
suppose further that it had "found" that the city had eleven 
hundred acres of irrigable land and the Feliz rancho four 
hundred acres, then it would have stood, according to the 
rule of three, thus: 1100:400: 22:8 — giving thereby to the 
four hundred acres of the Feliz rancho, eight feet of water. 
But unfortunately the Court "found" that the city had about 
eleven thousand acres, instead of eleven hundred acres — 
which, sad to say, knocks the bottom entirely out of the 
Court's reasoning, on the "riparian" lay-out. And certainly 
there is no other theory on which the rancho can base its 
unconscionable claims to eight cubic feet of water, day and 
night! It may be averred that a former Supreme Court 
confirmed the above "adjudication of water rights," to which it 
may be replied that a later and more intelligent Supreme 
Court awarded to the city of Los Angeles the absolute 
control of the waters of the Los Angeles river. From which it 
must follow, first or last, that all who use those waters for 
irrigation, including the Feliz ranch owners, the successors 
of Vignes and Wolfskill and others who dug the first ditches, 
and Mr. Nadeau who has just constructed the last must 
come to the Zanjero's office and buy the same, on a 
common footing, as all but a few lawless persons are now 
doing, and ever have done from time immemorial. 

To show the logical result of reasoning from the 
postulates of the District Court in the case of Los Angeles vs. 
Baldwin; by proportion as before, we have the following, viz: 

11,000 acres are to 400 acres, as 22 cubic feet are to 8-10 
of one cubic foot! which last amount of water, according to 
the Inexorable logic of the District Court, confirmed by our 
former Supreme Court, is all that the Feliz ranch is entitled 
to. 


I beg that the agent for the owner of the Feliz ranch 
will put the above in his pipe and smoke it, with the 
compliments of 

REGADOR. 


Los Angeles, May 26, 1882. 
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{Times, May 31, 1882, p. 2} 

MORE ABOUT CITY WATER. 

"Regador" Seems to have the Under Hold in the Argument. 

Editor Times: — The agent of the Feliz ranch, 
evidently seeing the hopelessness of fighting the "Rule of 
Three," as laid down by our now defunct District Court, gives 
away his case and concedes that the water was not 
apportioned to the Baldwins according to their irrigable area 
— (one would say not! If every four hundred acres along the 
whole course of the Los Angeles river were to be awarded 
eight cubic feet of water per second, the Colorado would 
hardly furnish water enough) but the ranch had formerly 
needed and used that much. 

Now I have no idea that the gentleman would 
intentionally misrepresent the facts of the case. But he is 
merely off — he is mistaken — he lies under a mistake. 
There are plenty of people here who know that the Feliz 
ranch owners never irrigated two hundred acres of land; in 
fact in their first suit they only claimed that they irrigated 150 
acres. This claim of more than that is an afterthought. 
Indeed this whole pretense of claiming the right to use the 
water of the river or any part of it independent of the city is a 
new-fangled notion that was never thought of till very lately. 
And as to the amount — eight cubic feet per second — it is 
so preposterous that the only charitable view we can take of 
it is that it was a mistake — an egregious mistake to be sure, 
but still a mistake, from whatever point we look at it. From 
the stand point of the reasoning of the Court, it was a 
palpable and obvious mistake, as I showed the other day. If 
we study it from another and practical standpoint it is equally 
so. 


Experience has demonstrated that one head of water 
will irrigate ten acres of land in twenty-four hours. According 
to their own first very liberal estimate of 150 acres, they were 
only entitled to fifteen heads, equal to one whole head fifteen 
days, or half a head thirty days in each month, instead of 
sixty full heads of twenty-four hours each per month! Why, if 
coupled with this astounding award the Court had ordained, 
in order to guarantee to the ranch the full amount of eight 
feet perpetually, that it should build a dam at the lower end 
of its irrigable land, the owners would have howled louder 
than any of us who live below the dam, at having their land 
judicially dammed in this way and turned into a cienega, and 
their protests would have come thick and fast that they 
would not stand it to have such an amount of water forced 
upon them by a dam site. The owners would have had a 
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chance then, in the word of their agent, to "have received the 
full force of the decision in favor of the Baldwins" with a 
vengeance. 

As to my name, it is of no consequence: the facts and 
the logic are the only things that signify in this as in most 
discussions. 


REGADOR. 


Los Angeles, May 29, 1882. 


{Times, June 14, 1882, p. 3} 

THA T VJA TER QUESTION AGAIN. 

A "Country Jake" Rises to Inquire a Thing or Two. 

Editor Times: Some of us country people, irrigators in 
the southern part of the city, who have suffered much wrong 
and vexation from the wanton acts of the Felis ranch people, 
have watched with keen interest the discussion of the 
question of the city's water rights in the daily papers, and 
especially in the Times and Express. And although we are 
only plain country folk, there is one feature of the case that 
has struck us very forcibly, which we have talked over 
among ourselves, which I would like to point out in your 
columns. If Judge Sepulveda made the glaring mistake 
attributed to him of awarding eight cubic feet of water to 400 
acres of land — which is treble and quadruple the amount of 
water the owners could possibly use on that quantity of land, 
and ten times as much as they were entitled to according to 
his own reasoning in the case, and if he is the just Judge 
that we suppose he claims to be, why should he not himself, 
of his own motion, take steps to right the great wrong on the 
entire inhabitants of this city that he has committed, and 
have that decision set aside? He would by such an act do 
more to show his fitness for the position he now holds as 
well as for the high office he aspires to, than by any other act 
he could perform. So long as that unfortunate decision 
stands, so long will the irrigators of this city be subjected to 
endless vexation and loss by the wastefulness of the Felis 
ranch renters, who perpetrate the same each year under 
color of Judge Sepulveda's decision. We may be simple- 
minded folk, but we can't help thinking he would raise 
himself immensely in the estimation of all lovers of the right, 
and of the just, if he would resolutely set about remedying a 
great and glaring wrong, which he, and he alone, is 
responsible for. COUNTRY JAKE. 
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{Times, June 18, 1882, p. 3} 

STATUS OF THE WATER QUESTION. 

"A Chinaman" Doesn't Agree with "Country Jake." 

Editor Times: Much is being said and written 
regarding the decision of the Judge of the late Seventeenth 
District Court, in the case of Baldwin et al vs. Los Angeles 
City. As many of the remarks made are wide of the facts, 
and the suggestions of your "Country Jake" correspondent 
today evince such a lamentable ignorance of the matter, I 
make no apology in presenting the matter as it stands of 
record. 


On the 20th of July, 1874, an injunction suit was 
commenced by the Mayor and Common Council of the city 
of Los Angeles against Leon McL. Baldwin, and others, to 
enjoin them from diverting the waters of the river running in 
the Canal and Reservoir Company's ditch, and obstructing 
the flow thereof. Messrs. Thom, Ross and A. W. Hutton 
represented the city. The case went to judgment, and the 
Court decided, upon the proof presented, that the 
defendants had not taken any more than the fair proportion 
of water they were entitled to as riparian proprietors. From 
this judgment an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, 
where the case was dismissed because the transcript on 
appeal was not filed within the statutory time. In this way the 
plaintiff, the city, lost its right of appeal, and the judgment of 
the lower court became a finality. 

On the 28th of March, 1877, F. A. MacDougali, then 
Mayor of Los Angeles city, filed a complaint to quiet title 
against Leon McL. Baldwin and others, claiming the full, free, 
and extensive use of all the water in the Los Angeles river, 
its springs, sources and ditches, with the right to regulate 
and control the use and distribution of the water. The city's 
representative this time was Col J. F. Godfrey. Upon the 
showing made in this case (which is said to have been the 
first suit the world knew of to quiet title to water) the court 
held that the matter was res adjudicata, the judgment in the 
first suit covering the same subject matter having grown into 
a final decree, which gave the defendants the right to 
appropriate and use upon the Los Feliz ranch the amount of 
water they had theretofore used; namely, two irrigating 
heads. Upon the testimony introduced it stood 
uncontroverted that the two heads were necessary for the 
Los Feliz people; they were using it and had used it. And 
perhaps it may be well to say here, for "Country Jake's" 
benefit, that it is a commonly indulged presumption that 
judgments of courts are based upon the proof submitted. 
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The appellate court was resorted to, to test the validity 
of this second judgment, and in delivering its opinion says 
there was no evidence to sustain the claim set up by the city 
that it was the owner of the corpus of the water in the Los 
Angeles river. In the former action the defendants were 
declared upper riparian proprietors on the river, and entitled 
to the quantity of water they diverted. At the time of the 
commencement of the second suit according to the 
testimony, the diversion of the waters of the river was being 
conducted by both parties under the same conditions that 
existed when the first suit was brought, and while these 
conditions remained unchanged the judgment rendered in 
the former action operates as a bar. In other words, the city 
twice disputed the right of Baldwin to use two heads of 
water, the matter was referred to all the courts and the final 
decision of the highest tribunal of the state, is that Baldwin 
and his grantees may use the two heads of water they have 
heretofore appropriated. 

If the city had shown at the proper stage of the case 
that two heads of water was more than was requisite or 
proper to use on the Feliz ranch, the court was bound to 
have decided accordingly. 

In view of the fact that the defendants claim ripened 
into title on the 3rd of April, 1879, by the decision of our 
Supreme Court, I apprehend that no one but a "Country 
Jake" would have the hardihood to suggest the ridiculous 
proposition that the presiding Judge of the late District Court, 
who tried the case, should of his own motion set aside the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, because I maintain that, in 
affirming the judgment of the District Court, the Supreme 
Court adopted it. And in this connection I would commend to 
the attention of "Country Jake" the fact that however 
desirous a Judge may be to set aside a final judgment, it is 
happily and properly placed outside his province so to do. 

A CHINAMAN. 


Los Angeles, June 14, 1882. 


B) RIPARIAN RIGHTS V. APPROPRIATION 


While Hispanic law had recognized that river water belonged to those who 
held possession of the river bank {riparian rights}, the practice in the western 
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United States was that those who first appropriated the water, regardless of their 
location, had a prior right {"First in time, first in right."} These two views clashed 
in California, leading to one of the state Supreme Court's most controversial 
decisions, Lux v. Haggin. In early 1886 the high court ruled, 4-3, for riparian 
rights in that case, which concerned the diversion of Kern River water. The court 
reasoned that under English common law, which California had adopted in 1850, 
riparian rights were guaranteed. Erskine Ross, the former lawyer for the city of 
Los Angeles, wrote the dissent. The powerful Miller-Lux land partnership, which 
held a vast acreage along fifty miles of the Kern, was deemed the rightful owner 
of the flow rather than a canal company, owned by developers James Haggin 
and Col. William B. Carr, that appropriated water from the stream to irrigate land 
away from the river. 

The decision posed a threat to large areas of California with no riparian 
water rights, especially in the San Joaquin Valley and Southern California. While 
the city of Los Angeles, both as a riparian owner and as a holder of pueblo rights, 
could continue to furnish irrigation water to agriculturalists within the city, other 
parts of the county had neither claim to water. Those who opposed the decision 
referred to themselves as Anti-riparians, or "Antis." "Anti Riparian," with a classic 
"We made the desert bloom" argument, voiced that concern in this letter written 
two months after the court's decision. "The Supreme Court's august son in law" 
was Abbot Kinney, prominent Southern Californian businessman and orchardist 
who was married to the daughter of state Supreme Court Justice James 
Thornton, a member of the four-man majority in Lux v. Haggin. 

{Times, June 20, 1886, p. 2} 

If Not, Why Not? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Will you, or some 
one else, be so kind as to rise up on end and inform a 
puzzled public why, under the recent declaration of our great 
Riparian Supreme Court any one, particularly a land owner 
at the lower extremity of a stream, where it might, could or 
would have run, may not now, without let or hindrance, 
proceed to demolish and remove all dams and obstructions 
placed therein by the Antis? Is there any bar at all between 
our beautiful homes, our orange groves and vineyards, and 
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ruin and destruction, save our own strong right arms and 
faithful Winchesters? Why may not Pasadena again be 
relegated to her primeval condition as a first-class pasture 
ranch for the festive jack rabbit and the baa-ing sheep? 

What is to prevent Los Angeles from once more becoming 
the favorite breeding place of the frisky squirrel, and the 
plaintive ground-owl? Why may not some one return to its 
native canyon the waters that now fructify and make glad the 
fruitful orchards and groves of the Supreme Court's august 
son in law? True the ghost of old ma Davis might thereafter 
at midnight haunt the scene of desolation, but what of that? 
"It's English, you know," this decision, and we ought not to 
complain. What shall prevent the impoverished 
descendants of some of the old Conquistadores from 
returning the waters of the Santa Ana to their original bed, 
wherewith to quench the thirst of a few miserable bovines 
and broncos, and burros. Riverside and Anaheim, and 
Orange and Santa Ana, would perish from the face of the 
earth, but it would be in accordance with law — as at present 
defined by a majority of our Supreme Court. Dust and 
desert they were a few short years since, and to dust and 
desert they may return. Probably to some similar decision of 
the high old Supreme Courts of Egypt and Assyria is due the 
ruin and oblivion that to-day shroud the history, and mark the 
sites of Karnak and Thebes and mighty Babylon. They have 
utterly perished, but the Nile and Euphrates flow onward in 
undiminished volume to the sea forever. 

ANTI RIPARIAN. 

Los Angeles, June 16, 1886. 


At the end of August, 1886, the Republican State Convention met in Los 
Angeles to nominate candidates, including Supreme Court justices, for the 
forthcoming statewide elections. Party leaders seemed committed to legislative 
action designed to lessen the impact of Lux v. Haggin. Since the decision had 
apparently little adverse effect on the water rights that accompanied Hispanic 
land grants, Southern Californians with such holdings were reluctant to tinker 
with the court's decision. They even suggested that Northern California 
Republican leaders such as Haggin's associate William Carr may have had an 
ulterior motive when they sought to legislatively alter the decision. Times editor 
Otis urged that his party act with restraint. After quoting the principle portions of 
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the court's ruling in Lux v. Haggin as reported in the headnotes accompanying 
printed copies of that decision, "A Southern Californian" was more blunt. 

{Times, Aug. 25, 1886, p. 2} 

The Water Question. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The attention of the 
delegates to the Republican State Convention is respectfully 
called to the following points relative to the water question. 

The case of Lux vs. Haggin decides — 

First — "A private corporation cannot divert the waters 
of a water-course and thereby deprive the riparian 
proprietors of all use of the same without compensation 
made or tendered, to such proprietors. 

Second — "The owners of land by or through which a 
water-course naturally and usually flows have a right of 
property in the waters of the stream. 

Third — "This property may be taken for a public use, 
just compensation being first made or paid into court. 

Fourth — "Water to supply 'farming neighborhoods,' is 
a public use, and it is for the Legislature to determine 
whether, in the exercise of the power of eminent domain, it is 
necessary or expedient to provide further legal machinery for 
the appropriation (on due compensation) of private rights to 
the flow of running streams and the distribution of water to 
public uses. 

Fifth — "One private person cannot take his property 
from another, either for the use of the taker or for an alleged 
public use, without any compensation paid or tendered. 

Const. Art. 1, sec. 14. 

Sixth — "Riparian owners may reasonably use water 
of the stream for purposes of irrigation." 

Wherein is this decision unfair or unjust? Again, 

Justice Ross, in his dissenting opinion, (fourth, West Coast 
Reporter, 273,) lays down an important principle, which 
appears to have been lost sight of by all parties to this 
controversy, viz., "The doctrine of appropriation as 
contradistinguished to that of riparian rights," was not 
intended to, and indeed could not, affect the rights of those 
persons holding under grants from the Spanish or Mexican 
governments — first, because the doctrine is expressly 
limited to the waters upon what is known as the public lands; 
and, secondly, because the rights of such grantees are 
protected by the treaty with Mexico and the good faith of the 
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Government. It is the rights of such riparian proprietors as 
those that are unaffected by the doctrine of appropriation, 
and those are the riparian rights that are excepted from the 
operation of the provisions of the civil code in relation to 
"Water rights," by section 1422 of that code, which reads: 
"The rights of riparian proprietors are not affected by the 
provisions of this title." And Chief Justice Morrison and 
Justice Myrick concurred in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Ross. 


The scope of this principle, upon which the entire 
court are a unit (except as to the limitation expressed by 
Justice Ross) will be appreciated in all that portion of 
Southern California covered by Spanish or Mexican land 
grants; and delegates and their constituents who may not be 
informed as to what was really decided in the case of Lux vs. 
Haggin, or who have been misled by the glaring 
misrepresentation of that decision by the "appropriators" or 
their organs, will at once perceive that all communities 
carved out of Spanish or Mexican grants have "vested" 
rights of which neither the Legislature not the courts can 
deprive them "without just compensation," and that their 
rights rest on the "riparian doctrine." 

Again: The present laws relating to appropriation, 
while they may be amended to limit the quantity which may 
be hereafter appropriated, — by any one person — and 
perhaps in other respects, are sufficient for the purpose. 

Rights heretofore acquired under existing laws, 
cannot be divested by any amendment to the Constitution, or 
any acts of the Legislature. 

Any attempt to do so will simply subject the people to 
a series of suits to determine the force and effect, the validity 
or invalidity of such amendments or acts, and in the mean 
time titles to land and water are clouded and the timid 
Eastern capitalist who is pouring into "Southern California" 
will refuse to invest until these questions are settled. No 
man desires to "buy into a lawsuit." Where, then, is our 
"Boom?" In this connection, we desire information on the 
question, "Is it a fact that Carr and his friends are attempting 
to secure the delegates from the northern portions of the 
State, to vote for a resolution indorsing the appropriators, 
with a view to securing such legislation as will involve us in 
litigation, and enable them to point with pride to the 'Northern 
Citrus Belt,' where irrigation and water litigation are 
unknown?" We do not believe this can be accomplished, if 
the delegates understand the situation. Many are in favor of 
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the State controlling all the water. This seems to be 
impracticable. The water would have to be purchased by the 
State, and a new army of officers, to "run the machine," 
would make life a burden to the poor irrigators. The only 
relief that appears to be possible, is to pass laws to secure 
the equitable distribution of the water — among the owners 
of the rights to its use — by men elected or appointed by 
themselves in the various districts where irrigation is 
practiced. 

A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 24. 


The platform that the Republicans adopted supported neither riparians nor 
appropriators, and neither Carr-Haggin nor Miller-Lux found comfort in it. By 
1887, however, the legislature, under pressure from the animosity created by the 
court's Lux v. Haggin decision, was ready to reform California water law in the 
interest of irrigators without riparian rights. In response to the suggestion that the 
state simply eliminate riparian rights, "Farmer" briefly traced the history of 
riparianism in California and offered a compromise. 

{Times, Feb. 5, 1887, p. 6} 

The Water Question. 

REPEAL OF ARTICLE 1422, CIVIL CODE, OBJECTED TO 
— THE OLD AND NEW CONDITION OF THE WATER 
QUESTION —HOWTO SETTLE RIPARIANISM. 

El Monte, Feb. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] It is 
reported that the Senate Committee on Irrigation have 
agreed to recommend the repeal of section 1422, Civil Code, 
which recognizes riparian ownership. 

Will this be good, or will it open a Pandora's box of 

evils? 

In olden times the Mexican government granted the 
60,000,000 (speaking approximately) of our acres to about 
2000 rancheros, giving to each, say, from 30,000 to 55,000 
acres. Every grant bordered on a stream, which, or its use, 
belonged to the land. Without the water the grants would 
have been valueless. These grants supported some 
3,000,000 of cattle, whose daily consumption was many 
millions of gallons. 
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There was not a well in the whole State. These 
streams also supplied the house and a diminutive irrigation. 

Agriculture outside of the mission, it may be said, was 
unknown; and the Americans, in 1848-49, considered it 
impossible. 

Now, all these things are right opposite. The 
rancheros, their lands and their cattle have been replaced by 
over 75,000 farmers, located generally away from the rivers; 
and the water, which is of little or no use in the beds of the 
streams, as of old, is vital to the farmer. Yet, doesn't it follow 
that riparianism can be made of no effect by the repeal of 
this section, and will it not open the way to much and 
prolonged litigation, which will curse the State for years, as 
in the case of the ranches? Would it not be better to let this 
section rest and to adopt the suggestion of our most 
accomplished State engineer, William Ham Hall, to wit, to 
treat it as a police question, allowing the riparian owners 
limited use of the waters. This will prevent litigation, give 
peace and general use and will harm no one. The writer, 
though a riparian owner, deems it for the best interests of all 
that the millions of gallons of surplus water running to waste 
in the river beyond what he uses should go to the people. 

There is water for all if it be properly saved and 
properly distributed under such regulation as the State 
Engineer has recommended. 

FARMER. 


Adoption in 1887 of the Wright Act, written and introduced by 
assemblyman Christopher C. Wright of Stanislaus County, provided a process by 
which farmers without riparian rights could form an irrigation district and legally 
obtain river water. Erskine Ross, by this time a federal judge in Southern 
California, declared the act unconstitutional in one of the earliest test cases. On 
appeal, the U. S. Supreme Court upheld the law. 

As water historian William Kahrl has noted, the Wright act in its early form 
"was ineffectual at ensuring the fiscal integrity of the districts," resulting in the 
failure of many of those organized immediately after adoption of the act. This 
short, anonymous letter printed in the Times a few weeks after passage of the 
Wright Act suggests a reason. 
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{Times, April 12, 1887, p. 6} 

Law and Land. 

Anaheim, April 9. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Land-owners are needs much interested in all that concerns 
irrigation, and have tried to master the Wright law. They 
have got as far as section 6, and, not finding anything about 
irrigation, have come to a dead stop and given up the study 
of the remaining forty-eight sections. Is Mr. Wright a lawyer? 
It is painfully distressing to see a community where the 
wisest and best chosen to legislate can pass such legal 
verbiage as law. Poor landowners, and poorer zanjeros, if 
they shall keep all that stuff in their heads in order to keep 
the water running in their ditches. 


C) WATER DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

From the earliest days of settlement residents of the pueblo had diverted 
river water into ditches to supply both their domestic and agricultural needs. 
Zanjas, as the ditches were called, meandered through the community and were 
the responsibility of the town council. The zanjero, essentially a water 
commissioner, was in charge of the system. 

After American acquisition of Los Angeles the water system remained 
organizationally unchanged but expanded to meet an increased demand as more 
acres came under cultivation. At its peak in the mid-1880s city water irrigated 
approximately 10,000 acres, carried through the city by nine separate zanjas. By 
1887, with residential lots replacing groves and vineyards, the area under 
irrigation had decreased and the city began to abandon the zanjas. Ditch No. 5 
was the first to go, in 1888. By 1904 all were gone. 

While the zanjas were intended to supply domestic water, the 
contaminated nature of ditch water encouraged residents to obtain their drinking 
water elsewhere. Those who could afford it bought drinking water from door-to- 
door peddlers who sold it in jugs or, later, from a water wagon. Efforts to pipe 
water began in the 1850s. After several failed attempts the franchise to deliver 
domestic water went to what became the Los Angeles City Water Company in 
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1868 in the form of a thirty year lease. The company, whose major stockholders 
included Prudent Beaudry, was to obtain most of its water from Crystal Springs 
on the Los Feliz ranch but was also permitted to draw a small amount from the 
river. 


Complaints about the service provided by the Los Angeles City Water 
Company became a frequent topic of letter writers. "Citizen" and "Pluvius" 
typified those concerns. 


{Times, July 11, 1883, p. 4} 

The Water Company Rapped. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I see by the report 
of the Common Council proceedings Saturday night that 
sundry hydrants were ordered put up, and that the water 
company should be requested to send in its bills for the 
same. Is it not a fact that by the terms of the water 
company's franchise that corporation is obliged to put up 
hydrants without cost to the city? And is it possible that the 
Council does not know that fact? Again, does it not behoove 
the Council to take note of the fact pointed out by the 
Zanjero, that the water company is constantly and greatly 
increasing the amount of water that it takes from the river, 
and to ask where is going to be the limit of its appropriations, 
and if it can always go on appropriating the people's water 
without money and without price, although it does not sell it 
back to the people without money and without price by a 
long ways? 

CITIZEN. 


{Times, May 21, 1889, p. 5} 

Water! Water! 

East Los Angeles, May 20. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The householders of Primrose avenue, East Los 
Angeles, would thank The Times if it would remind the City 
Water Company that the supply of water furnished them by 
that corporation is wholly inadequate to their wants. Their 
trees, shrubs, grass and flowers are dying, not to mention 
the ever-recurring inconvenience to indispensable household 
and hygienic demands for want of water. An abundant 
supply of water is an essential condition of the contract 
between the citizens, when they promised to pay the water 
rates and the company when it assumed to furnish that 
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supply. The company collects its water rates with 
commendable promptness and zeal, but it supplies the 
precious fluid only at such times and in such quantities as its 
seeming "public-be-damned" sentiments dictate. During last 
summer the City Council, heeding the reiterated complaints 
of the people of the vicinity named, who, through all the hot, 
dry months, suffered little less than a water famine, required 
the water company to lay down a larger supply pipe on 
Griffin avenue, which would have met the difficulty of the 
situation, but the rich corporation found means of getting this 
order rescinded, and the people and taxpayers were left, as 
usual, in the lurch. The dry season is now again upon us, 
and finds the people referred to in the condition it left them 
last year — often for days without any water at all, and never 
with a supply adequate to their wants. Will the City Council 
compel the water company to put down a four-inch main on 
Primrose avenue? In case of fire, there is not a house at the 
present moment in that avenue which could supply a hose 
stream sufficient to extinguish a good-sized match. 

PLUVIUS. 


There was a particular flurry of letters to the Times critical of the water 
companies in the summer of 1885. At that point the state Supreme Court had 
just ruled in McCrary v. Beaudry that the water companies had an obligation to 
supply water to consumers and could not suspend service without reasonable 
cause. Of primary concern to most complainants was the quality of the water 
supplied by the companies. But when city health officer Dr. John S. Baker 
suggested that a committee of doctors test the purity of the water, two citizens 
objected. John Dunigan's directory listing was simply "capitalist." 

{Times, July 15, 1885, p. 4} 

The City's Water. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Noticing in your 
paper that "Health Officer Baker is moving to have a 
committee of the best physicians to analyze the water used 
by our citizens for domestic purposes," I beg leave to 
express the wish that he will do nothing of the kind, for I 
question if there is the chemical knowledge with our "best 
physicians" to perform the task, although they may be nearly 
all professors in our local medical college. The test should 
be made by a chemist known to be a skillful analysist, who 
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makes the business a specialty. The Water Company can 
easily buy off a white-washing report. 

It is rumored that such an analysis was made, but it 
was decidedly against the healthfulness of the water, that 
interested parties paid a large sum to have it suppressed. 

The writer drinks nothing but water. During a long life 
and experience in various cities, he is decidedly of the 
opinion that the water furnished this city is the most 
loathsome and unhealthy of any water before offered the 
citizens of any community. The fact that it is so impure and 
filthy doubtless is a reason used by the directors of the 
Water Company to justify their consciences for charging 
such exorbitant prices for their detestable compound. 

Surely no temperance community could flourish when 
to be a teetotaler one is compelled to use such a loathsome 
decoction. 

Don't let any local chemists white-wash this article, 
but let there be a fair analysis made by a chemist who 
understands the business and cannot be under the influence 
of the water ring of this city. If funds are needed for the 
purpose, I will contribute my share towards the expense. 

A VICTIM. 


{Times, July 29, 1885, p. 2} 

The City Domestic Water. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A short time ago 
the Health Officer requested the Council to appoint a 
commission of the best physicians to analyze the city water. 
Dr. Baker now requests that the special commission be 
empowered to send a demijohn from each water system to 
the State Chemist for analysis. What tomfoolery is that! Has 
the inspector discovered that no one has been inside of a 
chemical laboratory but the State official? If this official must 
be appealed to, why appoint the commission? At the next 
meeting the Health Officer likely will advise the Council to 
ask the water company to fill the jugs, if they are to carry 
samples to be tested. 

Now let us look at the facts as they really appear to 
those who are acquainted with the city supply, and see if it is 
only necessary to analyze to know of its fitness for domestic 
use. 
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For several miles a ditch is made on the base of the 
foothills, along one side of Los Angeles River, to the 
reservoir, where all the slush in this open ditch carries an 
accumulation of dead matter, animal and vegetable, the juice 
of which forms a compound sediment of most detestable 
stuff. Draw from any of the water-pipes a tub of water and 
let it stand for forty-eight hours, and you have, at the bottom, 
a slimy paste mixed with torn fish and other flesh sufficient to 
disgust a horse. 

If this is the case at this season of year, what will it be 
when showers take place and the sides of the foothills are 
well washed down? Will the analysis tell of the catalogue of 
dead things we drink the liquid of? No sir, it is a ruse to 
throw the responsibility of a knock-kneed corporation on the 
State Chemist. 

The reservoir, which is no better than a filthy pond, it 
is said, supplies the people of East Los Angeles when there 
is water in it. 

Human excrement and an abundance of foul stuff can 
be found ready to be washed in with the first shower of rain. 
On one side is a very shallow ditch, but it can't turn the water 
of a smart shower for ten minutes. All the wash from the 
side of the hill must go in the water. 

It is asked in all candor, is it necessary to get a State 
official to analyze such water? Is there a man or woman that 
does not know the condition of the water who uses it? There 
is not such another pollution for a city like this between the 
oceans. As it now seems it can be rated but little better than 
sewer water. 


J. DUNIGAN. 

322 Downey ave., East Los Angeles. 


When the Los Angeles City Water Company decided that it would be 
unprofitable to supply water to homes in the hill region immediately west of the 
business district, Prudent Beaudry sold his stock in the company and obtained a 
franchise covering that area. Along with his brother, Victor, and J. Wesley Potts, 
Beaudry was deeply involved in developing the hill lands and realized that 
without water his project would be severely handicapped. The Beaudrys formed 
what became the Citizens' Water Company, but their customers were as 
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unhappy with the service and charges as were those supplied by the older 
company. As the decade neared its end, residents saw little improvement and 
began to consider municipal ownership of the system. The company, as noted in 
its reply, felt the criticism should be directed toward the city council rather than 
the company. 


{Times, July 3, 1888, p. 6} 

A Loud Call For More Water. 

Los Angeles, June 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The residents on the hills are anxiously wishing for 
a good water system that would be adequate to supply all 
ordinary demands. The system as now conducted is of very 
little use, but, of course, it is better than none. In case of 
fire, it is almost useless. Parties are not inclined to build 
while the present management continues. The small and 
rotten pipes through which the scanty supply is furnished 
should at once be removed and larger and better ones put in 
their place. The present system is a fraud on consumers 
that are paying an exorbitant price for the little they receive. 
About one-half of the water escapes from the defective 
pipes, as any one can see that passes over the streets in 
this locality. Are we to wait and suffer at the sweet will of 
such a dilatory company? We say if they are not able to 
equip their water system in a proper manner, so as to furnish 
a sufficient supply to meet our demands, let them hoist the 
white flag, as they should have done ere this, and let some 
other company, or the city, take hold of it that knows how, 
and is able to rectify its defects. 

Hoping that our able advocate, The Times, will aid us 
in this matter by giving publicity to this card, we remain 
yours, etc., MANY CITIZENS. 


{Times, Feb. 10, 1889, p. 5} 

Excessive Water Rates. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I was glad to see the other day the letter from a 
correspondent relative to the outrageous rates charged for 
water. It is time each consumer puts to himself and to each 
other the question: How much longer are we going to submit 
to this imposition? 

The charges are altogether out of all proportion to the 
prime cost of supply. 
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Once a year the Council fixes the rates to be charged 
by the water companies, but it treats the action as only a 
farce, and continue to make and enforce their unreasonable 
demands. If the Council has the power to fix the rates for 
the year, why, then, in common justice, enforce them. If 
there is any uncertainty in the matter, let a test case be 
taken in court. Not only are the charges burdensome, but 
consumers have to put up with the arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the collectors. There are only four of us in family, yet 
I have to pay to the Citizens' Water Company $2.50 per 
month. The tenants of a six-room cottage, nearly next door, 
also pay the same amount. The inevitable has come in the 
shape of reduced rents, and it has also to come in reduced 
charges for water, or by the City Fathers taking the supply 
into their own hands. Yours respectfully, 

CITIZEN. 


{Times, July 27, 1889, p. 3} 

Equity in Water Charges. 

Los Angeles, July 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In Oakland and San Francisco there are 18 different ratings 
for dwellings up to 4000 square feet of floor surface, 
occupied by a single family; larger houses no especial rating. 

Then for each water closet and bathtub there is a 
separate charge. All of this is claimed to be consolidated 
into one charge in the Los Angeles ordinance, and there is 
but one charge whether a tenement has one room or 20 
rooms, no bathtubs or 10 bath tubs, no water closets or 10 
water closets. 

The rate of the largest tenement in Los Angeles is 
made the same as the smallest tenement. 

Dwellings are not mentioned. 

Suppose the City Council said the milk bill, or meat 
bill, or bread bill, or gas bill, of every family in the city must 
be the same, without regard to the amount of milk, or meat, 
or bread, or gas used, could such an ordinance be 
enforced? 

It is as equitable to have only one charge for water 
used in each tenement in the city, without reference to its 
size or amount of water used. Respectfully, 

CITIZENS' WATER COMPANY. 
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Until 1887 the Beaudry system drew water from a spring located near 
College and Alameda streets. Once known as Abila springs, it was the source of 
water used by the first franchise holder to supply domestic water in the 1850s 
and lay in a marshy area not far from the river. The quality of that water 
disturbed "Old Settler," author of several letters on sewage and water. Along 
with his criticism of Beaudry's product, "Old Settler" suggested a theme that 
several other writers would support later in the decade: the importation of water 
from mountainous regions beyond the river basin. 

{Times, July 18, 1885, p. 2} 

The Water Question. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am glad to see 
that you are allowing the people a chance to speak out on 
the water question, in your paper. For years I have 
considered the infamous water furnished to the inhabitants 
of this city as the greatest evil with which we have to contend 
in Los Angeles. In its vital importance to us it dwarfs the 
Chinese question, the "bug" question, the temperance 
question, the want of manufactures, and all others of which 
we talk, for in the language of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, "What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own life?" Heretofore I have never 
attempted to write anything on this subject, because I 
thought it would be no use. The city seemed so completely 
under the control of the two crushing water Juggernauts of 
Los Angeles, that it appeared idle to attempt any reform; and 
I, like thousands of others, have been victimized for years by 
a system which is fraud and robbery combined, and have 
been, during all that time, paying more for a vile stuff called 
water, but which is not water, than it has cost me for bread, 
and have opened not my mouth. But since the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of McCrary vs. Beaudry, and 
the stand taken by several writers in your paper, I begin to 
see a gleam of hope. 

In the first place, while in my opinion, the water 
supplied by Beaudry is far cleaner and more wholesome 
than the City Water, neither one is or ever will be fit for 
human beings to drink. Especially so in this century when 
we know how to convey water in pipes from mountains, over 
elevations, across depressions and finally forcing it, by the 
power of gravity only, to the level of its source. There is no 
excuse other than avarice or ignorance for a wide-awake city 
like this having bad water, in this age of the world. I can well 
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believe the accounts of the filth and animalculae contained in 
our drinking water, and of the insufficiency of the supply. But 
this is not the root of the trouble. The river water is nothing 
but seepage alkali water, and in my opinion, the Beaudry 
water is simply surface water which has seeped through 
from the river to the low point at which it appears at the so- 
called "springs." Date street, between Beaudry's "spring" 
and the river, near George E. Long's residence is said to lie 
some six feet higher than said "spring," the source of the 
Beaudry water supply, and wells can be obtained by boring 
only a very few feet in that locality. That such water must 
necessarily, as well as the river water, (from which it 
probably comes) seep through into the Beaudry water, 
admits of no doubt. Therefore, in reality, the two waters are 
one. The Beaudry may be a little better in that it is strained 
though a half mile or so of surface ground, but that it will 
eventually be rendered totally unfit for use by the drainage 
from the dense population centering around the railroad 
depot, I have no manner of doubt, in addition to its intrinsic 
badness. 

Alkali is a salt, according to the best authorities, an 
excess of which in drinking water, in addition to other 
deleterious effects on the human system, tends to 
abnormally solidify the bones; to ossify the structural and 
valvular machinery of the heart; to clog up, harden and 
render weak the circulation of blood through the veins and 
arteries, through its deposit in the system of particles of solid 
and foreign matter; to thin down and render weak the interior 
surfaces of the coatings of the veins and arteries; to eat into 
and break down the tissues of the brain; to produce kidney 
affections, heart disease and a dozen other diseases. The 
"Los Angeles River" is a slough which rises in a plain out of 
an alkali marsh. It has neither head nor mouth. It run 
through alkali its whole length. Its water is death. If its water 
be boiled in a tea-kettle it will leave a crust deposit that will 
ring like a piece of metal when dropped on the floor. That it 
is responsible for the great number of deaths from "heart 
disease,"so-called, here, I am fully convinced. I have no 
confidence in analyses. The money-loving owners of "water 
stock," can always "fix" them. Either the water or the 
chemists will be "doctored," and like the bank 
commissioners' report on a fraudulent and failing bank, 
everything will "show up" lovely. But the fact remains that 
water will dissolve alkali, and hold it in solution and alkali in 
excess is opposed to human life. 
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The mountains are near us, and there is no doubt that 
by going a not unreasonable distance, pure mountain water 
could be brought into this city that would, with good 
sewerage, make it what Nature intended it should be, a 
healthy city, and which I do not believe it now is. 

OLD SETTLER. 


{Times, Feb. 6, 1886, p. 2} 

Effect of the Sewer on the Beaudry Supply Reservoir. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Several months 
ago I wrote some articles to your paper in which I referred to 
the badness of the drinking water supplied to the city of Los 
Angeles, both by the Los Angeles City Water Company, and 
the Beaudry system. In speaking of my views you editorially 
remarked that they were probably too extreme to have much 
influence. One of the most extreme of my claims then was 
that "the Beaudry water" is but the contaminated surface 
seepage from the river; and to the extent that it percolates 
through the soil but a few feet below the vaults and drains of 
the nearby population living on Date street, and in the vicinity 
of the new depot, is worse even than the alkaline waters of 
the river, which carry so much disease-breeding organic 
matter, in addition to their intrinsic chemical unfitness for 
human use. Besides the editorial left-hander, a carping critic 
arose who knew all about the matter. He showed that the 
"Beaudry water" came welling straight up, pure and 
undefiled, from sub-mundane granite depths profound — 
that it was an independent "spring." Since then this "spring" 
has received a black eye from the physicians. But the worst 
blow comes from Mr. V. Beaudry himself. In plain English he 
"lets the cat out of the bag." In Mr. Beaudry's letter to the 
City Council, published in the Times of January 27th, that 
gentleman, the owner of said water works, says: 

"The city authorities some time ago placed the 
Alameda sewer at such a depth as to seriously diminish the 
amount of water flowing into my supply reservoir." 

How is that fora "spring?" It is the first time I ever 
heard of a "spring" being cut off by a sewer, no matter how 
deep the latter might be. Does not this show conclusively 
the filthy, drainage character of the Beaudry water? Mr. 
Editor, even if it does hurt some rich men's pockets, the truth 
should be known in regard to the kind of water we are 
drinking. Especially so, as we can procure good water. It 
may be admitted that human life is of little importance in 
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comparison with money, and that the sale of town lots merits 
more attention than the public health, yet even in a financial 
point of view it is a very narrow and unwise policy which 
covers up the truth in regard to such a vital matter simply to 
benefit a few rich and purse proud men to the injury of the 
mass, and to the discredit of the fair fame of our city as a 
healthful place of residence. The simple truth is, the water 
this city is getting is not fit for use. There is pure, good 
mountain water accessible, and it should be brought into the 
city, even if water barons do suffer. 

OLD SETTLER. 


Private water barons were not the only ones at fault. John Murray's 
complaint about the Nichols ditch on Ingraham street, one block north of 
Seventh, was aimed at the city's irrigation system, as was the complaint from "A 
Sufferer.” 


{Times, Sept. 16, 1887, p. 12} 

An Offensive Ditch. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 14. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The Nichols ditch, on Ingraham street, is a source of 
great annoyance to the residents on that thoroughfare. 
Property there is greatly damaged and much sickness exists 
owing to the slime, mud and decaying vegetation. 

Prominent physicians say that the cause of typhoid and 
malaria fevers in that neighborhood can be directly traced to 
the filthy condition of the ditch herein referred to. 

Residents on the south side of Ingraham street 
cannot approach their residences except by going through 
an alley, or a detour of several blocks. They also suffer from 
the overflow, and one party last winter had their premises 
flooded, foundations of house undermined by the water from 
the ditch. This party will institute suit against the city should 
the trouble occur again. It was voted some time ago to pipe 
the ditch in question on Orange street as soon as the 
property-owners graded. This street was at once graded 
and paid for, but no sooner completed than Councilman 
Jones or the City Engineer decide that the ditch must remain 
on Ingraham street and be inclosed in iron-pressure pipe. 
Bids were advertised for, and at the last meeting of the 
Council but one was received. The chances for doing the 
work just at present are said to be very poor. 
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The question arises, of what use is this ditch and who 
does it accommodate? The City Water Company, also the 
Citizens' Water Company, have their mains laid on Seventh, 
Ventura and Orange streets, and certainly can supply all the 
water needed. If so, why should the city of Los Angeles or 
the property owners on Ingraham street pay out $6000 for 
piping a ditch which is unnecessary and also a great 
nuisance? 

The Mayor of Los Angeles, the Board of Health and 
the Council have been appealed to quite a number of times 
to give some relief, but the ditch still holds the fort, covered 
with green slime and polluting the air for blocks around. A 
petition, stating all these facts, and signed by thirteen 
property owners, was presented to the honorable Council at 
their last meeting, and was referred without reading. 

The residents on Ingraham street will not tolerate the 
nuisance many days longer. They have arisen and will 
appeal to the courts, and the city authorities will be 
compelled to act in the matter or defend themselves in suits 
for damages for overflow and for the sickness occurring 
through the filthy condition of the ditch referred to. 

JOHN T. MURRAY 


{Times, June 13, 1886, p. 2} 

Please Explain. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Why is it that our 
irrigating system is managed so loosely of late? Why is it 
that, when a person buys a head of water and pays the 
required sum for it, he gets perhaps only one-half or two- 
thirds of that head? Does it not look a little as if everything 
was a trifle one-sided. A person, in any kind of transaction, 
is supposed to get somewhere near his money's worth. Why 
should it be any different in regard to water. The plea that 
there is not enough water has no grounds, for surely 
everyone can see that there is plenty of it going to waste 
down the river. The complaint arises from every side, that 
the water supply in the ditches is not near as good as last 
season, and that there are altogether too frequent short runs 
of water. Will some one interested please rise and explain 
the "why and wherefore." 

A SUFFERER. 
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D) FORESHADOWING THE OWENS VALLEY AQUEDUCT 


In criticizing the quality of water being distributed by local companies for 
domestic use, "Old Settler" had urged the city to look beyond the river for an 
uncontaminated supply. He was joined by other writers, particularly "Homo" and 
"Farmer," whose argument was essentially the one the city used nearly two 
decades later to justify what Morrow Mayo called "the rape of Owens Valley." 
While the intent of "B. D.'s" letter was to protect the water rights of Los Angeles, 
in light of the litigation and violence that would mark the Owens Valley aqueduct 
project in the 20th century the position "B. D." took is more akin to that of Inyo 
County ranchers than to that of the city. 

{Times, May 22, 1886, p. 2} 

Riparian Rights. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Seeing an account 
of the decision of the Supreme court of the State with regard 
to riparian rights, adverse to litigation, I was led into a train of 
reflection thereon. With all respect for the decision and for 
the majesty of law, I would repeat the observation made by 
some commentator, that law is but common sense refined, 
and having that, the common class of people may be 
permitted to judge of right and wrong. Any area of country 
would certainly be entitled to the amount of rain falling upon 
it in preference to all others, even though there be a surplus. 

Water naturally seeks a level of the lowest place. Rivers and 
their tributaries are the channels or drains by which an outlet 
is afforded for this surplus that comes from higher places. 

Now, if this water can be directed to useful purposes, 
seeking other channels, though artificial, it is not surplus, 
and needs no drainage, natural or artificial. The right to its 
use, then, depends upon where it is needed. If it be to 
convert a desert into a garden, that is surely better than that 
it should run into the sea. Rivers, etc., may be considered 
as natural drains for waste or superfluous water, and if there 
is use for the water, then they are no longer useless and are 
not superfluous. The question, then, should be, which of the 
two systems would be more beneficial to the greatest 
number? And it seems to me that the diverting or irrigation 
plan would be conceded to be that one. With due deference 
for the opinion supporting the decision of the Supreme 
Court, I submit the foregoing to the consideration of the 
sovereigns of the land, the people. HOMO. 
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{Times, Feb. 4, 1887, p. 4} 

Gov. Burnett. 

THE WATERSHED AND WATER SOURCES OF LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY— THEY SHOULD BE PRESERVED 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

El Monte, Feb. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Over 30 years ago Gov. Peter Burnett, in answer to a young 
man asking where he should settle, said: "Go to Los 
Angeles county. It is the paradise of this coast; its climate is 
unrivaled; its soil is inexhaustible; it will support millions, and 
it is only a question of time when it will do it." 

The fulfillment of the above is possible under a 
suitable irrigation law, not otherwise. 

Our plains are said to contain about 2,000,000 acres. 

It may be asked, where is the water to come from with 
which to irrigate? The answer is simple: We have a 
magnificent mountain range for a watershed, designed to 
give us water. The average rainfall on the plain is 15 inches, 
in the mountains 30 inches, and on the summit about 70 
inches; or averaging mountain and plain over 40 inches 
annually — about the average rainfall of the New England 
states. 


It is asserted that all the wars between Persia and 
Russia originate with the interference of the latter with the 
mountains and their streams which supply the plains of 
Persia. It is evident that the waters of the mountains are 
considered to belong to the people of the plains, and should 
it not be so in Los Angeles county? 

The mountain canyons and their streams and the 
sources of our rivers are being rapidly taken up by 
individuals. Unless the rapacity of parties, who are 
constantly taking up these waters, be controlled by speedy 
legislation in the interest of the public, the consequent evils 
are very likely to become so exaggerated and aggravated as 
to be beyond disentanglement. 

FARMER. 


{Times, Nov. 1, 1887, p.4} 

A Water Question. 

The Times has received the following letter: 

Los Angeles, Oct. 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Do the press and people of Southern California understand 
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the full import of the move being made by the Spring Valley 
Water Company. This company furnishes the city of San 
Francisco with water brought from the hills above San 
Mateo. The supply of water is not sufficient for the increased 
demands of a large and growing city. How to get more water 
is the question the county is just trying to answer. 

We have in this State a law allowing the riparian 
owners (those on the banks of the river) the use of the water 
that flows in the rivers of California. 

The first settlers here who irrigated lands are 
acknowledged to possess certain quasi-rights acquired by 
such use; but new people on new lands away from the river 
banks are not permitted to divert the water and appropriate 
it. This seems a just law, and one that can be adhered to. 

It was announced some months ago in the San 
Francisco papers that the Spring Valley Company had 
effected a loan of some $13,000,000 to enlarge their water 
works by placing a dam at the mouth of San Matio Canyon, 
and thereby making a reservoir of eight miles in length, 
storing the water, which would be drawn off at will. This 
subject has not been mentioned of late, although water can 
be stored to good advantage in canyons, and in the near 
future such will be done in many parts of the state by a new 
system soon to be introduced in this county. The Spring 
Valley Company now appears on the scene in a new role. 
They are in Alameda county taking possession of the largest 
stream of that county at Niles, some thirty miles south of 
Oakland. This stream they propose to carry to San 
Francisco, conducting the water through iron pipes of large 
dimensions across the bay. The papers of Oakland and the 
farmers mildly protest. The settlers are poor, most of them; 
at least they are not able to successfully carry on litigation 
with one of wealthiest corporations of California, who are 
able, if need be, to purchase courts and Legislature. Can it 
not be readily seen the confusion ensuing in Los Angeles 
county if the water laws are tampered with? It is a matter for 
grave consideration, and of sufficient importance to call a 
mass-meeting of citizens to protest against the 
establishment of this precedent, and if need be help with 
money to prevent such calamity to the State. The law 
should be maintained at any cost. If this diversion of water 
can be accomplished it would be just and sufficient cause for 
a division of the State, so that Southern California may 
establish and maintain her own laws suited to the 
requirements of this section. If Northern California can 
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afford to set aside the law, Southern California cannot afford 
to have the Spring Valley Company or any other corporation 
interfere with the laws that regulate water. Here at least 
water is king, and his loyal subjects are legion; let them look 
to their laurels before it is too late. 

Endless litigation will follow open violation of water 
laws. The water question, under best interpretation of the 
law, is a disturbed one; but let us see that there be no 
needless trouble brought about by the power of money in the 
hands of an incorporation. 

B. D. 


E) LET THE BUYER BEWARE 


While most letters concerning water published by the Times dealt with its 
effect on the city of Los Angeles, other residents in the county were equally 
dependent upon an adequate water supply, primarily for agricultural purposes. 
"An Old Settler" penned a warning to potential buyers of agricultural land and at 
the same time passed judgment on the ethics of boom decade real estate 
practices. 


{Times, Nov. 13, 1887, p. 7} 

Lying in Business Won't Pay. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 11. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] There are thousands of the best people from the 
Atlantic and Western States now arriving on the coast with 
the intention of establishing homes here. They bring, in the 
aggregate, a large amount of capital, ready for investment. 
They know but little of the climatic conditions of this country, 
as they effect horticulture and agriculture. They cannot tell 
the worst alkali lands from those which will produce fine 
crops. They have not the faintest conception of the quantity 
of water necessary in this country to produce profitable crops 
of fruit or alfalfa. An inch of water is an unknown quantity to 
them. The average real-estate dealer knows very well now 
to take advantage of these people on the water question. If 
the property to be sold has almost no water on it, the seller 
tells the newcomer that for every acre bought he has a share 
of the water. This makes him feel good. He is on an equal 
footing with every other purchaser. He is a stockholder. He 
pays a large sum for the land with water. But he don't get 
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the water, and without the water in such quantities as will 
produce crops, his land is but little more than a desert. The 
usual amount of water sold with land in this county ranges 
from one inch to five acres, to one inch to ten acres. There 
are some large tracts of land in Southern California, now 
being put on the market, which do not have today more than 
one inch of water to every fifty acres of land. These lands 
are being sold to unsuspecting new comers under the belief 
that the indefinite amount of water belonging to each acre is, 
or will be ample for farming purposes. These innocent 
victims will soon find out that they have been swindled. 

Moral — Let every purchaser of fruit or agricultural 
land require a title to a definite quantity of water to each 
acre, and never accept less than one inch to every ten 
acres. Water by the inch is valuable, but an indefinite 
amount of water is worth nothing. 

An Old Settler. 
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Los Angeles had little need for sewers as the 1880s opened. More 
traditional methods of disposal proved sufficient for the city's few thousand 
residents. Most still used outhouses, while wealthier individuals with newer 
homes connected their indoor plumbing to cesspools. 

Efforts to provide sewer service for the business section had already 
begun, however. The Bella Union Hotel, the first commercial building to have a 
sewer connection, provided its own system consisting of a small, square wooden 
pipe crossing Los Angeles Street to a connection with the zanja. Harris 
Newmark recalled that when it burst in early 1860, flooding a building owned by 
pioneer resident Francis Melius, Melius took matters into his own hands and 
plugged up the sewer. The Bella Union's proprietors promptly sued him. 

Construction of a municipal sewer began under Mayor Joel Turner at the 
end of the 1860s. The first project was a wooden pipe 500 feet in length along 
Commercial Street. That early-day muckraker Horace Bell claimed that the 
sewer, which only served one property owner, emptied into a cesspool which 
soon became clogged and created such a health hazard that the court ordered it 
filled. Bell estimated the sewer's expense at no more than $400 but he claimed 
the council paid for it in scrip that cost the city nearly $53,000. 

In the 1870s sewer construction continued in fits and starts: a block-long 
sewer on New High put down shortly after the one on Commercial; a brick and 
wood sewer on Los Angeles Street, between First and Second, in 1873; brick 
conduit down Main from the corner of Arcadia to Winston, and then to Los 
Angeles Street in 1875; in 1879 on Los Angeles from Commercial to Arcadia, 
connecting with the Main Street sewer. 

In the 1880s sewers were extended piece by piece over the business 
district. Parts of Spring, Fort, Hill and Olive were sewered, but as late as 1887 
Hope Street still had no sewer, nor was there any significant sewering south of 
Seventh or west of Flower. 
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What to do with the sewage at the end of the line was a question easily 
resolved at first: the sewer ended in a large field and the effluvia was dispersed 
on the land. When complaints from nearby residents became so vociferous that 
they could not be ignored, city authorities simply extended the sewer a short 
distance to a more thinly populated section of town. For some time the sewer 
terminated near Los Angeles and Ogier Streets {Ogier was between the present 
Fourth and Fifth} and emerged onto the surface there. As a result of complaints 
it was extended to Seventh Street where Chinese gardeners used it to irrigate 
and fertilize their lettuce, radishes and other vegetables. This practice created 
such a stench that those living in the vicinity complained until the sewer was 
once more extended, this time to Washington Street, midway between San 
Pedro and Alameda Streets, where it was again spread on the land. 

The growing problem of sewer waste disposal became one of the major 
topics among the city's residents during the 1880s, a concern that was reflected 
in the letters columns of the daily press. As that decade ended the Times was 
printing more communications about sewers than any other subject. Complaints 
did not come only from residents. Visitors, too, groused to the paper about the 
city's lack of modern sanitation practices, as exemplified by this letter early in the 
decade. 


{Times, Oct. 13, 1882, p. 3} 

The Sewerage Question. 

To the Editor: 

The first thing a stranger does upon entering a town is 
to look into the health of its people. If a person is looking for 
a home he is more anxious to learn if there is a perfect 
system of drainage. He looks about to find the source of 
water, and if plentiful and pure. No town can be healthy with 
impure water. If he finds neither he is quite likely to leave, to 
find a better locality, and when leaving he is certain to 
influence Tom, Dick and Harry, who are contemplating 
settling wherever he does. A town is never so thickly 
populated but there is room for more, and it behooves the 
settlers to encourage, rather than to drive people away. But, 
one says, what is to be done if we cannot arouse the proper 
authorities to give us a good sewerage? One says the evil is 
a glaring one, and our city fathers know it, if they don't help 
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us, and we can't get away from it, it is our bounden duty to 
keep others from suffering, so we advise our friends to go 
where the health of the people is made a consideration; thus 
hundreds are driven from your lovely city that otherwise 
would settle here could they be assured of good drainage 
and pure water. 

The question is a serious one. How long can Los 
Angeles remain even as healthy as now, with China town 
with all its filth and stench under the nostrils. I've traveled 
much and can safely say, Los Angeles has the dirtiest 
streets of any town of its size I have ever seen. I have 
noticed daily the water carts turning on the water onto the 
filth thus laying and packing it in, and in some localities the 
stench is intolerable as the sun pours its rays upon it. Let 
the "City Dads" bestir themselves. I predict that in three 
years Los Angeles will be a very unhealthy city. 

VISITOR. 


By 1883 residents near the Washington Street sewer outlet demanded its 
removal. Two proposals were put forth: extend the line to a new sewer farm in 
Vernon, near the intersection of Jefferson and Alameda, or build the sewer east 
to the river, thence south along the river some four miles to a sewage farm. The 
estimated cost of the Vernon line was $4000, half that of its rival. 

Responding to the proposal that a sewer farm be established at Vernon, 
former councilman Jesse Butler, a frequent contributor to the letters column, 
offered this opinion as to how Vernon residents would react. 

{Times, Oct. 24, 1883, p. 3} 

The City Sewage — A Voice From Vernon. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I find in the 
columns of your daily, date of October 20th, quite an 
interesting article upon the present and future sewerage of 
Los Angeles city. I most heartily indorse everything therein 
contained, and can further add that Jefferson street will not 
only be in the near future, but is at this present time, the 
home of quite a number of the most respected and 
respectable families in this county, all of which lands are 
today improved after such a manner as makes them not only 
ornamental but profitable to the now happy and healthy 
occupant. 
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I take, sir, this means of notifying the public generally 
that the good people of Vernon District are fully alive to their 
own interests, notwithstanding the fact that a few of the 
would-be moneyed men have seen fit for (mistakingly) 
individual gain to scatter broadcast over our entire 
neighborhood, the seed of disease, ruin and desolation. The 
same people are almost to a man solid against the 
introduction of the sewerage into this locality, here to be 
emptied or used for any purpose whatever, and today stand 
ready with a protest which I now hold in my hand, signed by 
over fifty sound, solid and sane citizens, who are not only 
willing, but determined, when the proper time comes, to 
contest the right of any corporation or individual to do aught 
that will depreciate the lands or impair the health of our 
prosperous little community. 

J. H. B. 


October 22nd, 1883. 


Vernon got its sewer farm when Los Angeles extended the line to 
Jefferson and dumped the outflow on the several hundred acres owned by 
Andrew Briswalter. For four years that solved the city's problem. By late 1887, 
as Butler had predicted, Vernon's residents echoed the complaints heard over 
the years from others who had been at the end of the line. More compelling than 
complaints from Vernon was the impact of the real estate boom, which found the 
city with a sewage collection system as inadequate as that of its disposal. With 
the city at the peak of the boom, the council was anxious to move forward with 
sewer construction. 

City Engineer Fred Eaton, later a prominent figure in the Owens Valley 
aqueduct project, developed a plan calling for a sewage farm west of the city at 
the Cienega, near what became the intersection of La Cienega and Venice 
Boulevards. In addition, the Eaton plan included an outfall sewer line paralleling 
Ballona Creek to carry surplus, untreated sewage to the sea near Playa del Rey. 
Mayor William Workman, whose term was noted for improvements in the 
infrastructure, was as eager to sewer the city as he was to pave its streets. "B," 
however, questioned the need for haste. 
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{Times, Oct. 17, 1887, p. 6} 

Sewer Connections. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Are there not many hundred houses in this city that can 
connect with existing sewers, but which have not connected 
with them? And if we had a million dollars' worth more 
sewers, would they be any more likely to make the 
connection? Why this unseemly haste of the Sewer 
Committee that the Mayor and the people must be permitted 
only ten days to study the matter and make up their minds? 

It will not take but a little more show of what looks mightily 
like "forcing the issue" to tempt the people to vote the plan 
proposed down when it comes before them. 

B. 


Unlike "B," most Angelenos agreed with municipal authorities that the 
situation required immediate action. They were divided, however, regarding the 
proper solution. From early 1888 on through 1889 the pages of the Times 
reflected an intensifying debate over the merits of an adequate sewage farm that 
could accommodate a city several times the population that Los Angeles then 
had versus an outfall sewer to the Pacific. While most city officials supported the 
outfall sewer, letter writers chose sides. Dr. Francis F. Dole, a physician, 
supported the sewage farm. J. H. Marvin urged support for the outfall system. 


{Times, Jan. 23, 1888, p. 3} 

Los Angeles Sewerage. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
There is no doubt but every gallon of sewage of this city, 
until its inhabitants number double its estimated increase to 
200,000, can be so utilized at some profit to the city. Not 
that I mean that any money can be made from it over and 
above the expense, but that some income can be received 
to meet expense and interest and save completing the outlet 
sewer to the ocean for quite a number of years. 

The composition of sewage varies much less than 
might be expected. The difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind. There is little difference between the sewage of 
a watercloseted town and a non-closeted. 
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There is no doubt that the solid excrement forms the 
most important polluting agent of the sewage, yet it is by no 
means the greatest in aggregate amount, and is indeed but 
a small fraction of the total polluting material which comes 
from the innumerable articles of domestic economy. 

Sewage when fresh and freely exposed to the air, as 
in sewers only partially filled, has little odor and can scarcely 
be considered offensive, but once let it accumulate in large 
quantities and come to comparative rest, putrefaction sets in 
and it becomes vilely odorous, a seething mass, full of those 
minute organisms which live and grow and multiply in airless 
deoxygenated mediums. 

Sewage has thus far been disposed of in one of three 
methods. (1) It may be turned into a river or the ocean, 
where it can be carried by currents, diluted by diffusion and 
oxygenated by dissolved oxygen, without appreciable 
nuisance. (2) It may be applied directly to the land, if 
sufficient area may be obtained to dispose of it without 
offense. (3) It may be treated with chemical agents, such as 
directly destroy organic matter. 

Los Angeles has no river with water sufficient the year 
round to dilute her sewage. This is no misfortune. The great 
question of Massachusetts today is how to purify her 
streams and rivers, made vile by sewage. 

It is feasible to carry our sewage to the ocean, but not 
without future danger, should our coast become densely 
populated. 

The processes, inorganic and organic, by which effete 
matters are got rid of by the soil can be but feebly imitated 
by man, hence the value of the 6000 or more acres in the 
Centinela ranch, which the City Engineer specifies as ready 
for irrigation, an area capable of disposing of the sewage of 
a city with nearly 500,000 people, in this climate. 

There is no agent which so efficiently deodorizes 
sewage as the soil, which acts not only as a check to 
putrefaction, but also absorbs the gases of sewage. This 
action, it has been proved, is limited to the more superficial 
layers of the soil, which indicates broad irrigation rather than 
deep infiltration, thus saving in the expense of deep 
excavation and preparation of the soil. It has been 
demonstrated from experience that simple straining of 
sewage is all that is needed to fit it for broad irrigation. The 
solids can then be cremated at small expense. 
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It is an erroneous idea that sewage can be effectually 
treated by chemicals alone. Any chemical that will 
effectually destroy the spores of bacteria or deprive them of 
potential life will certainly render the sewage unfit to be 
disposed of anywhere, for by such addition it becomes a 
virulent poison. 

F. F. DOLE, M. D. 


{Times, Jan. 30, 1888, p. 6} 

The Sewer Question. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Will you please state the amount of bonds voted two or three 
years since by the city for its improvement, how apportioned, 
and what has been done with that part intended for a sewer 
system? There is no subject of so much moment to our 
citizens as this one of sewerage, and there certainly seems 
to be something radically wrong somewhere, that a matter of 
such vital importance is so delayed or neglected. Can you 
tell us the fault? Does our city government fail to 
comprehend the situation, or, understanding it, is there a 
lack of ability to take hold of the business and carry it to 
completion? This city cannot long afford to remain in its 
present unprotected state. Thousands of vaults and 
cesspools, with their foul and deadly gases, are crowding 
one another in the thickly settled districts, spreading disease 
with every breath. What is to be done? What is being 
done? Why not a public meeting about this matter, to 
arrange to carry the filth of the city to the ocean? It should 
not stop short of there. 

It is the duty of every good citizen to urge upon the 
CounciImen of his ward the necessity of thorough and 
speedy sanitary legislation. And, Mr. Editor, no newspaper 
of our city can do more good than by keeping this burning 
question strongly and constantly before those in authority 
and property owners until relief is given. If we expect to 
continue our growth we shall have to keep pace with that 
growth in public spirit and public works. All progressive 
cities look to this emergency and meet it. I sometimes think 
we have very little to show for the vast sum of money 
annually amassed by taxation. 

J. H. MARVIN 

By ordinance No. 175, entitled an ordinance to 
provide for the use of bonds for the purpose of making 
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certain necessary improvements, adopted by the Council at 
its meeting June 30, 1885, and approved by Mayor E. F. 
Spence on the 6th day of July, 1885, bonds to the amount of 
$245,000 were issued. These bonds are known as the 
general improvement bonds of the city of Los Angeles, draw 
6 per cent, interest, payable semi-annually, and are payable 
on or before the expiration of 20 years from the date of their 
issue. These bonds were apportioned as follows; 


To the improvement of irrigation system . $120,000 

To construction of street sewers . 40,000 

To completion of City Hall . 65,000 

To building and repairing bridges and street 

improvement . 20,000 


Of these several amounts, $55,000 of the irrigation 
bonds have never been put on the market, and are now in 
the City Treasury. The $40,000 set aside for sewers was 
originally intended solely for the brick sewer on Main street, 
but between $18,000 and $20,000 has been expended for 
pipe, the remainder still being in the treasury. The proceeds 
of the other bonds were expended for the purposes for which 
they were issued. This is the entire bonded indebtedness of 
the city. A few months ago $150,000 bonds for school 
purposes was voted at a special election but some doubt 
having been cast as to the legality of the securities they have 
never been issued. — [Editor Times.] 


For the January 1, 1913 midwinter edition of the Times the editor chose as 
the issue's theme the question: What would Los Angeles be like twenty-five years 
hence, in 1938? A staff artist envisioned a city of great skyscrapers lying at the 
edge of a harbor, with large freighters moored nearby. Twenty-five years earlier 
G. W. Briggs had foreshadowed that artist's conception in this letter to the Times 
proposing another solution to the sewage problem. 

{Times, April 1, 1888, p. 5} 

Suggested Canal to San Pedro or Santa Monica. 

SOLUTION OF THE SEWERAGE DIFFICULTY. 

Los Angeles, April 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The difficulty experienced in providing Los Angeles with 
commercial facilities in order to develop her resources and 
place within reach of millions of Americans her vast climatic 
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advantages has not been overestimated by either the press 
or the prominent patriots who have an interest in her welfare. 
Her want of efficient sewerage arrangements, and the 
expensive machinery which will shortly have to be adopted 
to provide this great essential to the development of the 
people, has been and will continue to be not only dangerous, 
but a positive hindrance to the highest interests of the city. 
Our banks are choked with idle capital, while the commercial 
magnates are unable to find an outlet for their enterprise. 
Could not the very favorable position for developing a canal 
from here to the Pacific be taken advantage of? A variety of 
means, in addition to the fact of transit, could be adopted. It 
could be made the means of conveying our sewerage to the 
sea; it could furnish the means of irrigation and thus aid in 
the cultivation of thousands of acres of rich land, and it could 
also add the great jewel of attraction to this very highly- 
favored land by providing the City of the Angels with a lake. 
No engineering difficulties stop the way. It is a straight line 
to the sea, and a gradual fall for the water to travel. The Los 
Angeles River could be utilized instead of allowed to waste 
and filter through the gravel and sand until it is lost. It would 
flush the canal and a series of sluices could be arranged, 
whereby its waters would be a source of fertility throughout 
its course. The sewage could be conveyed beyond the city 
limits to join the water, and a large basin of water for ships to 
load and unload their freights would add beauty, harmony 
and advantage to a landscape which otherwise is far beyond 
comparison with any yet inhabited by man. Twenty miles of 
canal, with no aqueducts or expensive bridges to erect, 
could be easily accomplished. The capital required for such 
a project could be secured in the city. An income from 
travel, sewage irrigation and the vast increase to business 
which the construction of the canal would insure, would soon 
provide an ample return for the capital required for its 
construction. The hygienic requirements of 60,000 people 
are such as to require a speedy and efficient system to be 
adopted, or some great calamity will be reaped as the 
reward of our negligence. A sewerage system to provide for 
a wealthy community like Los Angeles will not have to be a 
half-and-half measure. It must be thorough and complete. 
This will involve a cost which, in all probability, will be equal 
to, or may even exceed, the construction of a canal, and 
which will possess no advantages nor bring any return for 
the large outlay necessary for sewerage construction. It will 
also be a continual source of expense, and no small amount 
of danger as well. Dangerous gases collect, especially in 
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immense sewers, and carry, too frequently, disease and 
death into every household. An open canal appears to be 
the most natural, can be easily constructed, is without 
danger and its construction would give a great charm to the 
district, and cannot fail to be a source of pride and profit to 
the citizens of Los Angeles. If a few public-spirited men, like 
our worthy Mayor, would take on the project, its success 
would be insured, confidence established and the capital 
stock subscribed for without delay or hesitation. 

G. W. BRIGGS. 


While other writers supported Briggs' suggestion, most attention focused 
on plans for moving the sewage to the west, either to the Cienega sewage farm 
or into the Pacific. In 1888 the council's sewer committee formally adopted a 
plan utilizing both a sewage farm and an outfall sewer. Ballona Lake, some 
fourteen miles distant, was to become a settling basin. That drew this response 
from "Citizen." 


{Times. July 9, 1888, p. 3} 

The Proposed Sewer — A Word of Warning. 

Los Angeles, July 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In last Sunday's Times I read an article giving a somewhat 
extended account of the proposed outfall sewer to the sea. 
This is a subject of vital importance to every citizen, or 
prospective citizen of Los Angeles, and permit me, Mr. 

Editor, as one deeply interested in the future of your splendid 
city, whose growth and prosperity have been almost 
unparalleled, to venture a few remarks on this subject. 

In the outset, the writer of the article above referred 
to, states that "there is likely to be any amount of worry 
before the thing is finally gotten through." Undoubtedly this 
is so, but, in my opinion the trouble of putting it through will 
be no comparison to the great harm which will accrue to this 
city after it is completed, if it is built in the manner proposed. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that intelligent people will for a 
moment consider the plan of allowing the sewage to be 
turned into a "dead lake," but a few miles beyond the city 
limits, thus forming a hotbed of disease in the direct line of 
the ocean breeze, which, instead of coming to us laden with 
pure, life-giving air, will sweep over our city tainted with the 
deadly poison of foul drainage, and scattering broadcast the 
seeds of disease and death. Once publish in an eastern 
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paper the fact that the sewer system of Los Angeles finds its 
outlet in this way, and the hitherto enormous immigration to 
this place will receive a decided check. Your reputation for 
healthful climate is worldwide, and this city is destined in the 
near future to take its place, not only among the great cities 
of the world, but as one of the most noted sanitariums on the 
earth, and she is deserving of a sewer system in keeping 
with her pretensions and advantages. If you allow a foul, 
malaria-breeding lake to be planted here, for the sake of 
saving a few dollars, and bringing into use a few acres of 
alkali land, you commit a grave error — you cripple your 
business interests, your commercial interests, your financial 
interests, in fact the very life of your city. 

Statistics, as published a few weeks ago, show that in 
the Vernon district, where this system of irrigation from 
sewage has been practiced, in a school of 80 pupils 75 per 
cent, of them were unable to attend on account of illness. 

This in itself proves, if common sense does not, that it is but 
a disease-breeding nuisance. Your city does not wish, I am 
sure, to derive a revenue at the cost of human life. 

Your correspondent says: "The volume of sewerage is 
sufficient to irrigate the whole district, and after it is turned on 
and the beneficial (sic?) results become apparent, it is said 
that the city may derive a handsome revenue from its sale," 
and further argues that "a big saving will be made." 

Very likely, and the undertaker will also "derive a 
handsome revenue," as well as the doctors. I would suggest 
that a new cemetery also be laid out, as soon as practicable, 
for it will undoubtedly be needed if this order of things be 
carried out. 

We do not care to earn the reputation for 
unhealthfulness and malaria, which our sister city of San 
Diego enjoys. 

A friend wrote me not long since, setting forth the 
advantages of that place, remarking that a relative — a 
physician — had recently established himself there, and was 
"so much pleased with the city," and innocently added: "His 
business is wonderfully good." 

We want a sewer, by all means, and that right soon; 
but let it terminate in the sea. This city, with its wealth, its 
climatic advantages, and its beautiful location, should have 
one of the most perfect and complete sewer systems that 
can be built. Your population is largely made up of people of 
leisure, people who come here for the express purpose of 
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enjoying the delightful and healthful climate, and who, with 
large means at their command, are not tied here by business 
interests, or by any means permanently located, and all such 
will speedily "move on" to some place where more regard is 
paid to the laws of health, if you persist in using your "balmy 
sea breezes" as an escape valve for the noxious drainage of 
the city. 

I came here for the benefit of my health, and have 
been completely restored, and there is not a more 
enthusiastic lover of Los Angeles in the city today than 
myself. 

It is, therefore, with pain that I see you about to 
commit such an unmistakable error. The question is being 
agitated to a great extent among your citizens and visitors, 
and I have met not a few who stand aghast at the very idea, 
and who signify their intention of a speedy removal, if the 
project is carried out as suggested. 

One gentlemen of wealth, who came here with the 
intention of making this his home, said to me the other day: 

"I had intended building here a handsome residence, at a 
cost of $8000 or $10,000, but I have made up my mind to 
wait and see how this sewer business develops." 

Many of the citizens who would readily vote for 
$1,000,000 bonds to build a good, substantial sewer to the 
sea will not vote a penny of the $250,000 required to 
construct this pestilence-breeding, irrigating canal. 

CITIZEN. 


Objections to the cost and continued disagreement between advocates of 
a sewage farm and an outfall sewer delayed action for another year. In the 
summer of 1889 Abbot Kinney, who would a few years later develop waterfront 
property at Venice, voiced a vigorous objection to the outfall plan. A recreational 
gun club owned acreage considered essential to the construction of the outfall. 

{Times, July 2, 1889, p. 6} 

The Outfall Sewer — Some Views Worthy of Consideration. 

Los Angeles, July 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In the editorial of the Tribune this morning on the gun club's 
proposed sale of its useless lands to Los Angeles city at an 
exorbitant price, the position of Santa Monica has been 
misapprehended. 
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The citizens of Santa Monica, after due deliberation, 
are determined to prevent, by all legal means, the dumping 
of the Los Angeles sewage anywhere in their neighborhood. 
The situation of the outlet of the sewer at the gun club's 
ground has been fully discussed and fully condemned by the 
people of Santa Monica. 

The city authorities of Los Angeles seem to be 
pursuing a course that gives no expectation to us that the 
outfall sewer can ever be located in our neighborhood. The 
strategy of the Santa Monica position I do not feel at liberty 
to disclose, but I may safely call attention to one point that 
has been overlooked. Col. R. S. Baker, one of our public 
spirited citizens and also one of our citizens determined to 
maintain his own right, owns a portion of Santa Monica and 
of the San Vicenti rancho. He also owns a portion of the 
Ballona rancho, where he keeps a yacht and a number of 
pleasure boats. This land fronts on the ocean adjoining the 
gun club property. Col. Baker has expressed himself as 
thoroughly decided to use every possible means to protect 
his rights both at Santa Monica and at the Ballona. 

The city of Los Angeles has now an opportunity to 
break up forever the Chinese monopoly of market gardening 
in this county, and of placing that lucrative business in the 
hands of our own population. 

This can be done by the city purchasing 1000 acres of 
land, planting a heavy belt of eucalyptus around it and then 
of letting the inside lands in blocks of five, ten and twenty 
acres to the highest bidder, excluding Chinese. 

Or the city can plant the whole place to the Jarrah 
eucalyptus, which resists the teredo, and is the best piling 
known in the world. The eucalyptus is known everywhere 
that it grows as the greatest disinfector of marsh or 
sewerage water in the world. In sufficient quantities it does 
away with malaria. Such a plantation would therefore 
provide security against unhealthy emenations, and at the 
same time be a source of revenue of considerable amount. 
The trees with sewage irrigation would grow phenomenally, 
and would give a prompt return. This piling is of great value, 
as it is practically permanent when placed in a wharf. 

Or the city could deodorize and dry the solid fertilizer 
in the sewage. The sale of this and of the water thus purified 
for irrigation on the dry lands to the southwest of the city 
would again pay all expenses and yield a revenue to the city 
sufficient to pay the interest on the bonds. 
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Another point to consider is that there is no such hurry 
for rushing with our shirts off into a sewer scheme as some 
interested parties make out. 

According to the last report of the Health Officer of 
Los Angeles, the death rate of the city was 8 in 1000. This is 
the lowest death rate of any city in the civilized world. Our 
death rate has been materially lower than that of any 
sewered city in this State for years. Oakland, San Diego, 
Sacramento, etc., have death rates generally double, often 
three times greater, and sometime exceed our death rate by 
four times. Baltimore's death rate averaged 18 in 1000, for 
the 10 years before the sewers were put in. The year its 
sewers were completed, it rose to 26 in 1000, and never has 
been as low as before the sewer system. The difficulty with 
the sewers is that every house in a sewered city is 
connected with every other. Therefore, a disease in one 
house, if the traps be sucked out or temporarily defective in 
other houses, at once renders these subject to infection. 

That the surplus water together with the sewage of 
Los Angeles is of value in a dry country like ours is too 
evident to demand exposition. It is not so clear to the people 
that our sewage can be easily deodorized, dried and made 
of market value. The proposition of the West system, 
however, shows that this can be done at a cost of $50,000 
for construction, labor, etc., for, I believe, ten years. 

Vernon is always cited against any utilization of the 
sewage. This district, of course, objects. One man takes 
sewage, the next one does not; one lives on a little place 
without any idea of making it productive, another wishes to 
earn his living from his land. So the whole district is 
checkered with conflicting interests. Besides this, the 
method and manner of application of the sewage is crude 
and bad in the extreme. But because these imperfections 
exist in the Vernon district is no reason for not establishing a 
sound sewerage system — sound sanitarily, in not 
destroying forever miles of sea shore, and rendering the 
place where the sewage is dumped a desert. 

Sound financially, in that the proceeds and rents of 
fertilizers, or irrigation water and timber and of lands, should 
pay in 10 years the total cost of the sewer. 

Thus the city would possess a valuable property, its 
tributary country would be from five to ten times as 
productive as it would be without water, and good, sound, 
business sense would be our characteristic. 
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The City Engineer, the City Attorney, and, in fact, all 
the intelligent men in the city, such as Andrew Glasell, John 
Hanna, Judge Walter Van Dyke, etc., are opposed to the 
outfall sewer, as compared to one that will be both a benefit 
to the city and to the country around it as well. That is to 
say, of one utilizing the water and sewage. 

When we consider that 10 years of litigation must 
result in attempting to force the city sewerage down Santa 
Monica's throat, some more reasonable and less wasteful 
plan of disposition of the sewerage may well be thought of. 

ABBOT KINNEY. 


Also objecting was J. S. Wakeman, who supported flushing the sewage 
south to Long Beach in the Los Angeles River rather than development of a 
sewage farm or outfall sewer on the westside. The "Trombone" was Editor Otis' 
belittling nickname for the rival Tribune, published by his former partner at the 
Times, Col. Henry Boyce. For a similar view, see the letter by "Cosmopolitan," 
published the same day and included in the chapter on the river. 

{Times, July 24, 1889, p. 3} 

The Bray of the 'Bone. 

Santa Monica, July 22. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The notes being blown by the Trombone on the 
sewage question sound so unmistakably like the braying of a 
donkey that one feels more inclined to pity than be angry at 
their author. As a sample of what the 'Bone is giving forth 
the conclusion of the editorial in Friday last's issue is 
noteworthy. The writer says: "Let the work be done and 
then if there should be any damages Santa Monica can carry 
the case to a higher tribunal and there settle the matter." 

A wise remark, forsooth! Build a $500,000 outfall 
sewer with the probability of having to tear it up again. This 
much is certain, the residents of Santa Monica are united as 
one man in opposition to the present plans, and the issue 
will be fought tooth and nail from here. Apart from the 
contamination of the water, which is certain, Mr. Eaton's 
many excuses to the contrary, the very association of the 
sewage with the name of Santa Monica is damage enough, 
and in addition to deterring immigration to this place would 
be a trump card in the hands of those interested in other 
seaside resorts in that part of the country. 
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In point of fact it is by no means assured that the 
sewer can be constructed as easily as Engineer Eaton 
claims. The Southern Pacific officials are reconsidering the 
question as to whether or not they will grant the right of way, 
for it has been shown to them that by so doing they will be 
dealing a death-blow at one of their most paying branch 
towns. Why is it that the natural outlet for the sewage from 
Los Angeles by way of the river is set aside in favor of a 
more expensive route and one that bids fair to destroy the 
reputation and prospects of the natural seaside resort for this 
part of the country? 

The claim that the river-bed is 30 feet too high at one 
place is simply an excuse, and a bad one, too, for what is 
there to prevent the sewer being constructed across country 
to a junction with the river in the vicinity of Florence? There 
filtering-beds could be established, and in the summer the 
needed water could be turned onto the thirsty lands 
adjacent, whereas in winter the flood-gates could be thrown 
open and the refuse run into the river, which at that time of 
the year is naught but a muddy torrent. 

The prevailing winds would drive all unpleasant odors 
away from Los Angeles, but in the case of the present plans 
the coast breeze would carry the obnoxious vapors toward 
the town. 

The citizens of Santa Monica are anxiously awaiting 
to see what stand The Times will take in the matter, and trust 
that it will be for and not against them. 

J. S. WAKEMAN. 


The council set August 30, 1889, for a vote on a sewer bond measure 
totaling nearly $1.3 million. This included $1/2 million for a storm drain, slightly 
under $1/2 million for an outfall sewer and $1/3 million for an interior sewer 
system. Readers W. T. Spilman, who years later would be a outspoken 
opponent of the Owens Valley project, and "Taxpayer" found fault with both the 
sewer farm and the outfall sewer. Dairyman Anderson Rose owned a large 
parcel of land, through which the sewer would run, four miles east of Santa 
Monica. 
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{Times, Aug. 5, 1889, p. 5} 

Mr. S pi I man's Opinions. 

THE SANITARY ASPECT OF THE CASE CONSIDERED. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is being urged upon the taxpayers and voters of the city of 
Los Angeles, that the construction of the outfall sewer to the 
ocean is a public necessity, on the ground of preventing 
sickness and disease in the city, and that by carrying the 
sewage away by the outfall sewer all danger to health in the 
city from the sewerage will be averted. This argument 
appears to be the strongest thus far advanced by those who 
are in accord with the City Council in this matter, and who 
desire to see the outfall sewer built to Ballona. 

Now, it appears to the undersigned that not only is 
this argument unfounded in fact, but that the facts directly 
prove that the outfall sewer will be directly the cause of the 
sickness and disease in the city, which the advocates of the 
outfall sewer claim they wish to prevent. What are the facts? 
It is asserted, with a probability of truth, that the difference in 
altitude between the level of the sea and the level of the low 
ground on which the largest part of the city of Los Angeles 
stands is about 400 feet, the intervening distance being a 
gradual slope, unbroken with any steep or high bluffs or hills, 
and that the ocean wind rolls up this incline into and past the 
city of Los Angeles without an obstacle to break or divert its 
course. The rules of philosophy teach us that air is a gas, 
and although an imponderable substance is yet heaviest at 
the lowest point, or at the sea level. Now, when from the 
ocean a current of air is forced over the surface of the 
ground up this inclined plane to the city of Los Angeles, it 
rolls over and over, grinding into the ground surface, and 
sucks and absorbs under a law of philosophy all the 
moisture it is capable of holding, and with it all the germs of 
vegetable and animal decay that lie in its pathway. This 
current of air being in constant commotion becomes 
thoroughly impregnated with these germs, and carries them 
with it into the habitations in the city. Eminent medical 
scientists unite in the conclusion that these germs floating in 
the atmosphere and inhaled into the lungs carry disease and 
death. The deadly typhoid and scarlet fevers, diphtheria and 
malaria are thereby brought into the homes of the most 
careful, only to carry off its members, and particularly the 
little ones, who have not vitality enough to resist the 
presence of these poisonous germs. The wind currents at 
Los Angeles come invariably from the west or from the 
direction of La Ballona, and these wind currents are almost 
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constant, as any one can readily perceive by going upon the 
hills west of the city at the westerly end of the cable road. 

The question then arises if the City Council of Los 
Angeles shall purchase land fora place of sewerage deposit 
at or in the vicinity of Lake Ballona (and it is rumored that it 
has contracted to purchase some 2000 acres for that 
purpose in the event that the bonds are voted), will not the 
deposit of that sewerage of the city at such place not be 
followed by the transmission back to the city, not only of the 
sewerage gases, but of the germs of the decaying sewage 
material that will be there deposited? The soil all around the 
vicinity of Lake Ballona is understood to be adobe in 
character, therefore there will not be a percolation of the 
sewerage waters into the earth there, but on the contrary the 
sewage water will stand upon its surface and become a 
stagnant lake wherever it may be deposited. The effect of 
the hot sun upon the deposits will be to cause it to become 
putrid, and with every wind from the ocean, over the surface 
of this decaying filth, the air will take up and become 
saturated with the poisonous germs of this wholesale 
atmospheric poisoning manufactory, only to bear them 
onward and upward into the residences of the people of Los 
Angeles. 

Will this not bring a pestilence in the track of this 
deadly current? Will it not prepare Los Angeles for the 
inroad, at a moment's notice, of yellow fever, or other 
infectious diseases equally disastrous? The scourge of 
cholera that only a few years ago wiped out so many lives in 
Italy was directly traced to the bad sewerage and filth of the 
Italian cities where it existed. Even in those cites where the 
cholera was the most widespread and fatal, those portions of 
them that were kept clean were hardly visited by this 
disease. 

Only a few years ago, yellow fever was brought by 
ship to Guaymas, Mexico, and its widespread deadly march 
caused the utmost alarm in California, for fear its germs 
would be carried across the border and into our own cities. 
Because of this alarm, the State Board of Health established 
a sort of quarantine at the State line, and Los Angeles did 
not escape the fear of its visitation. Suppose those fever 
germs should again visit the lower Mexican coast, and 
despite all precaution, make a lodgment at Los Angeles. 
Would not the existence of this putrid mass of sewerage at 
our very doors afford, as in those Italian cities, the very food 
on which these germs would fatten and multiply, and thus 
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secure such a foothold as would render their extermination 
difficult before much of our population went down in the face 
of death? 

This is not overhighly drawn. Only a few years ago 
the people of the city of Memphis fancied themselves secure 
from pestilence, but the omission to provide for the proper 
removal of its filth, and the germs of disease thereby 
engendered, caused the loss of hundreds of its people when 
the germs of yellow fever once found lodgment there. 

Again, the fogs that roll up from the ocean and 
envelop Los Angeles city during a large part of the year, 
drag along with them whatever impurities there may be in 
the air. These fogs come directly over where this sewer 
farm would be located. These fogs alone cause some 
sickness with many people, and unhinge and debilitate many 
others as long as they last. It is a common thing to have 
people complain of headaches caused by these fogs, and 
during the times of the prevalence many persons are obliged 
to seek a temporary home where the fog does not reach. 

Will not these fogs, then, rolling over and over this bed of 
sewage, become saturated with these poison germs from 
the decaying mass, and become still more obnoxious and 
unhealthy? 

The sanitary questions that occur in considering the 
proper disposal of the sewage of Los Angeles city are more 
important to that city than any question of expense to the 
city, for Los Angeles has acquired what reputation it already 
has, and whatever of business growth and importance it now 
has, because of its unrivalled climatic conditions. Now, can 
we afford to take a step that will imperil our future growth, by 
the adoption of a system of sewerage that will directly imperil 
the very conditions and reputation that have brought people 
here from all over the world? 

W. T. SPILMAN. 


{Times, Aug. 5, 1889, p. 5} 

A Strong Argument 

AGAINST THE BALLONA SEWER ROUTE. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is stated by the Tribune, and the friends of the proposed 
Ballona sewer route, that it is the cheapest and only 
available route; also that none of the sewage will reach the 
ocean except during the winter months. 
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Statements are easily made; their value, however, 
depends upon the reliability of the parties who make them. 
Figures don't lie, but liars will figure. I challenge an 
investigation of the situation. None of the land along the 
Ballona route is suitable to take and absorb the sewage, and 
the entire sewage is not contracted for, as stated by the 
Tribune. The land-owners along the line, with few 
exceptions, are opposed to its being used on the land for the 
above named reason. 

After leaving University Station the Cienega is soon 
reached. This is boggy land and cannot take sewage. From 
the Ballona road No. 2 (next west of the Cienega) to Mr. 

Rose's place the route is along the county road. The land on 
each side is a mixture of clay and adobe; in most places very 
heavy adobe. Between Mr. Rose's and the ocean it is heavy 
adobe all the way, covered principally with salt-grass. 

As to the Ballona route being the cheapest: Between 
three and four miles of the route is over ground that to build 
a substantial foundation capable of sustaining a heavy brick 
sewer will be attended with enormous expense, swamp, 
mire, bog and quicksand being the difficulties to overcome. 
Nearly the whole valley to the south and west of Mr. Rose's 
place is overflowed during the winter, forming a lake three 
miles square, which is a favorite hunting ground for ducks 
and geese. At this season it is crusted over and covered 
with salt-grass. A brick sewer over the ground will be 
constantly settling and cracking, and the leakages will be a 
continual source of damage to adjoining property. The 
difficulties to be overcome along this route will be attended 
with a series of experiments and patchwork costing a large 
sum of money. 

It is no argument in favor of the Ballona route that the 
right of way costs nothing except the modest sum paid the 
gun club for the privilege of running a trestle over its flooded 
fields (the club not parting, however, with its hunting 
privileges — the only value to the land.) 

The Times and Herald have not sold themselves to 
this scheme, but have allowed all sides of this question full 
discussion through their columns. An article was written 
upon this subject and given to the Tribune, over the 
signature of the author, for publication. The Tribune refused 
to publish it, stating that the article was too strong an 
argument against the proposed Ballona route, and while 
admitting the value of the claims set forth, the editor stated 
that the Tribune had pledged itself to the City Council, and 
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therefore could not allow the article to appear in its columns, 
even over the signature of the writer. 

There are large tracts of land west of the city needing 
irrigation, with a sandy or gravelly soil that will take sewage. 
These lands are also in direct line of an ocean outfall. Shall 
we adopt a route requiring enormous expenses over land 
that cannot take sewage, subject to constant and expensive 
repairs, just to sustain a pet scheme of the present City 
Council, which is being boosted by a paper pledged to its 
plans? 

TAXPAYER. 


Bond advocates, including the Express and Tribune, argued that approval 
of the bonds was in the interest of the city's workingclass residents. Jesse 
Butler, once a Greenback Labor Party leader in Los Angeles, "Taxpayer" and 
"Workingman" believed that labor's welfare would be better served by a "No" 
vote. "F" reached the same conclusion regarding both the bonds and the sewer 
itself insofar as women, who were not eligible to vote, were concerned. 

"Hazard's bombshell" was the phrase the Times used to describe Mayor 
Hazard's revelation that the contract with Rose needed only the signature of the 
city clerk, not the mayor. The South Side Irrigation Company, a sewage farm of 
some 2000 acres in nearby San Antonio Township, had a contractual right to the 
city's sewage. 


{Times, Aug. 17, 1889, p. 6} 

The Outfall Sewer. 

JESSE H. BUTLER EXPRESSES HIS SENTIMENTS. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 12. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] As I belong to that despised and often-abused class 
called the working men, and as some of the same class, in 
their honest zeal fora job, have been apparently going it 
blind, for any sort of bonds, to make work for the honest 
worker, I feel it my duty to say, through your influential 
paper, something to those men on that badly mixed-up 
question. 

There is no use ignoring the fact that our lords of the 
Council have been working with indecent haste, when they 
did work, and with a stubborn persistence, on a pet scheme 
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to sewer this city in a way that does not sewer it, and will not 
be worth a cent for a long time to come. 

All the western hill part of the city has no signs of an 
attempt to sewer it, on the part of the Council and this same 
Council will not lay down a sewer on Downey avenue, where 
they are clamoring for it, and need it immediately. Now, 
what is the use of a sewer anywhere in this city, when the 
western winds, which blow forever over us, except a few 
days in the year, just preceding our few rains — what is the 
use of sewers whilst our winds shall be contaminated every 
day by the cesspools that already, and shall soon, much 
more abound? This policy simply means contamination, 
sickness and death for the inhabitants east of the western 
hills, and the same in a milder form for the westerners 
themselves. 

Why did not this Council come to the people and say: 
"We know you want a good thorough sewerage system for 
this city; we will get your choice of the plan of sewerage; we 
will issue the question of bonds to you in two forms; the first 
shall be for a thorough system of sewerage that shall include 
every street of the city, to be immediately sewered, and a 
system of outlet that may be the best adapted to convey, 
give or sell the sewage to outsiders, to the best advantage 
for the city. Secondly, the plan of an outfall sewer to the 
ocean, ignoring as at present, the full sewage of the outlying 
portions of the city, till a more convenient season.{" - Ed.} 

In this, there would be a choice, but the present mode 
of bonds is, heads, I win; tails, you lose. There is no choice 
about it. It is only saying to the people: "You vote for bond 
and we will give you an outfall sewer to the ocean and as 
much inside sewerage as we may see fit to give you. But, if 
you do not vote for the bonds, we shall get no money and 
shall give you no sewerage system." And to the workers and 
mechanics it says: "You dare to oppose our bonds and our 
pet outfall, and we will give you, the worker, no work and no 
money, and you, who sell goods, shall have no money from 
the workingman." 

Isn't this sweet legislation for a free people in a 
government by and for the people? Why, this is worse than 
even Napoleon did, except in the forced loan he made on 
the Netherlands, and that was because he considered them 
enemies, since they were determined to remain neutral. 

Now let me say to the worker: All the good you will 
get from city sewerage will be done in the city limits. All this 
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outside business will be managed (if to the ocean) by large 
contractors, who will work you like slaves and board you as 
such, away from your homes, and either import their labor or 
make you work at their own price — degrade you into the dirt 
and filch the scanty bread from the mouths of your wives and 
children. I know you have had a long outing from labor. 

God knows I pity you, and if I had the power and was in the 
Council, as I once was, I would give every willing, honest 
hand plenty of work at a good price, as I once did when 
there. But I do not want to see you vote for bonds, that are 
only a mock, a cheat and a snare to you, and will only get 
you deeper into idleness, higher taxes and poverty. This 
sewerage business will have to be done, do not fear; you 
reject these tyrannical fool bonds, and they will have to 
submit honest ones, that will give you work and fair wages, 
sooner than the money from the proposed bonds will do. 

And the merchant shall get the money for the clothing and 
food that goes on and into the sweet children that go to our 
schools, with good clothing on their well-fed bodies, and the 
shining, smiling faces of happy contentment. 

In this article I do not intend to censure the workers, 
white or colored; they are hungry, and the vile contractors 
and political jobbers are exciting their fears and feeding them 
on false promises, but I know, and I hope these persons 
have found out by the past, that the threat of the jobber and 
contractor have never done much harm, and their promises 
have always deceived and disappointed them. Vote, no, 
boys, and show them you have brains as well as hands, and 
mean business! 


JESSE H. BUTLER. 


{Times, Aug. 17, 1889, p. 5} 

How a Taxpayer Views It. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 10. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The absorbing topic of the hour is the sewer. It is 
discussed on the street corners, in the stores, shops and 
hotels. The advocates of the route to the sea say if the river 
route is taken and the water run upon the land, it will stink 
the city and whole country out of existence; but just here 
steps up one who lives there, and on whose farm the 
sewage runs, and says his farm is worth more by 100 per 
cent, than it was before using sewer water, and so little 
offense is there that strangers never discover it, and often 
water their horses in the sewer ditches, and the trouble is 
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they cannot get enough of that kind of water. But if running 
the water to the river will stink up that section of country and 
city when the wind is in south, why will not the smell be the 
same if the sea route is taken, and 50 inches of this same 
water be spread over the land on the way, with the prevailing 
westerly wind? 

The fact is, the stink problem cuts but a small figure in 
this question. The motive to run the sewer to the sea is 
deeper, broader and more offensive than any smells that 
may arise therefrom. 

The misfortune is, that our city government is 
composed of mushroom statesmen, whose peculiar fitness 
seems to be to demoralize the police organization, plan to 
lay out drives, boulevards and parks, where it will do most 
good to replete their impoverished pockets on the receding 
swell of a busted boom. 

If the Council, in a sanitary and financial point of view, 
wish to promote the health and monetary interest of the 
class of people in whose interest they profess to legislate, 
why do they not put the city's money as the law provides, 
where it will return some revenue to benefit the poorer 
classes of taxpayers? Why do they persist in a desire to 
bond the city to that extent, that taxes for years to come will 
be a burden to thousands who have come here and invested 
their all in little homes yet unpaid for, and that for some time 
to come will deter capitalists from abroad investing in 
manufacturing, building mammoth hotels or any other 
enterprises? Do they persist in that route to the sea 
because the cost is greater, and that greater sums of money 
will be handled, great contracts awarded, and hence a great 
chance for untold sums of "swag" and "boodle" to find its 
way into the pockets of some of those whose boom in corner 
lots has gone "where the woodbine twineth"? Can't they 
make enough out of the boulevard, park and other little 
schemes to let up on this, or would they rather wreck the 
city? It's true a sewer must be built; but why the long, 
expensive route, when the shorter and cheaper from a 
practical standpoint is just as good? Suppose it should 
happen that the sea route pollutes the beach at Santa 
Monica; it would be an untold misfortune to this city. The 
plea of the sea route is that a "big job" will be given to the 
laborers of this city, and hence the pledge of the Republican 
party will be redeemed. All things being equal, would not the 
laborer of the city be satisfied with a shorter job if by that 
route taxes were less burdensome? Business might revive, 
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people and capital come in and investments be made that 
would make property a more sure thing. A city with a 
bursted boom, buried in taxes, never is inviting to business 
or capital. The powers that be must put self out of the 
question in this sewer business as well as politics. 
Thousands of people in this city today are struggling to live; 
they can't pay for their homes nor the taxes now levied 
against them without suffering in their families. 

TAXPAYER. 


{Times, Aug. 30, 1889, p. 3} 

Will They Do It? 

Los Angeles, Aug. 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The following is being circulated among the 
workmen of the city: 

"PUBLIC WORK. 

"We are of the opinion that in all public work the 
citizens of this city should always be given the preference, 
and we would therefore recommend that in letting contracts 
for any kind of city work that there shall be a clause inserted 
that the contractor will at all times give the preference to 
citizens of this city, and that he will not employ labor from 
other cities and counties, and will not hire persons who are 
not upon the Great Register, unless he has been unable to 
obtain a sufficient number of laborers from the citizens of this 
city, and also, that no Chinese be employed or material 
made or manufactured by Chinese be used in the 
construction of any public work. 

(Signed) 

"Theo. Summerland, 

"C. McFarland, 

"A. C. Shafer. 

"R. E. Wirsching." 

Now suppose the sewer and the school bonds are 
voted, as the parties named above desire, what assurance 
have the laboring men of the city that the pledge thus made 
will be kept? 

Did not the same members of the Council vote for and 
indorse a contract with Rose, that, if carried out, would beat 
the city out of anywhere from $20,000 to $50,000? Have not 
the same men, in violation of the city charter, refused to 
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place the city funds where it would draw interest for the 
benefit of the city and the relief of the taxpayers? 

Have not these same men, by these and other acts, 
and refusing to act, proved themselves to be untrustworthy, 
dishonest, scheming, deceiving, misrepresenting, and a set 
of unstatesmanlike imbeciles? 

Do the laborers of this city dream for a moment that if 
these bonds are voted, and contracts let for the 
schoolhouse, sewer and storm drains, any contractor will be 
bound by the Council as set forth in that circular addressed 
to the workmen of the city? 

Have not a large number of mechanics and general 
workmen of the city often experienced the fact that at least 
one of the Council, whose name appears signed to that 
circular, has been in the habit of hiring the cheapest labor he 
could get to do his building, putting on men to do a regular 
mechanic's work at $1 a day, when wages were from $2.50 
to $2.75 per day, and thus turning out "snide" work, to 
impose upon an innocent purchaser? 

Do you think a man that will do that himself would be 
over-zealous to tie up a fat contractor, particularly if it was 
made worth his while not to do so? Don't be deceived in this 
matter; vote intelligently, vote honestly, vote without the 
influence of boodle, and vote for posterity. 

The Tribune of today claims to have destroyed the 
effect of Mayor Hazard's bombshell by having secured the 
right of way from Mr. Rose for $12,000. Can't the Tribune 
see that Mr. Rose is still ahead? The interest on that money 
at the usual rates will annually pay for more water than he 
requires. But the Tribune also attacks the Mayor in his 
official relation. The writer has mingled among the voting 
people of the city for the last two weeks discussing the bond 
question, and he has never heard a word of condemnation 
against the Mayor, but on the contrary, that he was the most 
honest man in the city government. On the other hand, he 
has heard hundreds say they wanted the sewer and wanted 
to vote for the bonds, but they were afraid to trust the 
Council to handle that sum of money. That is the plain 
situation of facts. 


WORKINGMAN. 
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{Times, Aug. 28, 1889, p. 6} 

On to Bankruptcy. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 24. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Workingmen, your own small homes must pay 25 
per cent, extra taxes — $1 a front foot assessment, and the 
additional $50 for connections if you vote the sewer bonds. 
Stop and consider! 

I do not belong to any woman suffrage club, though I 
believe every practical and just woman should, but I wish to 
say a word for women property-owners in our city, many of 
whom do not yet seem to realize what voting the sewer 
bonds means for them. As for the workingmen who own a 
home, the present plan will bring them a little work, but out of 
the money paid them they must pay a large sum in 
assessments and increased taxes for many years to come. 

To condense the points against voting for the bonds: 
They provide for but one payment. 

They do not provide sewers where needed; and it will 
take three times this sum to do so. 

They will bring interest to some of the members of the 
Council in whose banks they will lie two years. 

They will benefit the City Surveyor and the 
contractors, but only in small degree the men who work 
under the contractors. 

The plan proposed binds the city to buy a worthless 
piece of land for a large sum, part of which goes to some of 
the Councilmen. 

It binds the city to pay damages to the South Side 
Irrigation Company, whose contract, which runs fourteen 
years longer, will be broken if the new plans carry. 

It binds the city to pay any and all damages to the 
railroad company, along whose roadbed the sewer will run, 
and to any and all persons who may be injured by any 
accident caused to the road by the sewer. 

They bind the city to supply forever 50 miner's inches 
of water for irrigation to land which, in return, only gives the 
privilege of sinking a conduit. Forever, in this land of water 
scarcity, and possible convulsions of Nature that may 
change the water courses. 

This plan throws away a large annual income, which 
could be laid out in paying for needed work, instead of for 
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what will not be required for 30 years, and not then if we 
drive away our citizens by taxation and schemes like this. 

The storm water is needed to cleanse the paved 
streets, a work the contractors do not succeed in. 

This large sum of money will be locked up for two 
years, drawing interest only for those who still have the city 
funds in their possession, in spite of the repeated protest of 
the Mayor and the indignation of all honest citizens. 

The money will be secured by mortgage, subject to 
foreclosure 60 days after it falls due. It cannot be paid; or, if 
it is, there will be no equivalent to the city. 

The diversion of the waters of the river will cause 
lawsuits between the city and those having riparian rights on 
the river. As is plain to all but the willfully blind, "this Council 
cannot be trusted with such a sum of money, which offers 
great temptation to misappropriation." 

Now, in looking over the list of transfers of real estate 
in the papers one finds that a large number of names that 
appear are those of women. Of the many lots too low in 
value to appear in the list, many are now owned by women. 
Many of these women have no means of earning money. 
They must pay on their cheap lots just what a man in 
profitable business will have to pay on his, to help build the 
sewers. They will have no chance whatever to save their lots 
from condemnation on account of the sewer assessments 
and increased taxes which they, in very many cases, cannot 
pay. {In the? - Ed.} same way, assessments that were laid 
upon many lots on or near (illegible} street, if that cruel 
ordinance {illegible} that section is carried out {at?} present, 
will be beyond the sum that these women-owners can pay, 
and they will lose those lots, when, a year or two from now, 
they might pay and hold their lots. 

Now, who is it that may possibly be led to vote for 
these bonds? The workingman who does not own one foot 
of land and who, if the bonds are voted, may not hope to for 
many a year, also the small property-owners who may not 
yet realize that sewer and grading assessments are not 
made in proportion to value of property, but all must pay 
alike. These and the roughs and toughs can wrest the 
money from the woman's purse, and the land, for which she 
has sacrificed everything from her grasp; she, the hard¬ 
working woman, who, in many cases, can earn nothing; who, 
in other cases, has to support herself and her drunken 
husband and little children, can have no vote against this 
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injudicious, extravagant scheme, which is already being read 
about in eastern cities, and considered enough to retard the 
growth of this city for years if it is carried out. 

F. 


The bonds failed to receive the necessary 2/3 affirmative vote although a 
majority of the voters supported them. The Times claimed that upwards of 1000 
"repeat" voters cast ballots in favor of the bonds, though it conceded if such was 
the case it was done so cleverly that no arrests were made for illegal voting. 
Joseph Mesmer, son of a pioneer family and a leader in the anti-bond campaign, 
presented this election post-mortem in a letter written immediately after the vote. 
In the 1880s ballots, or "tickets," were still provided by parties involved in the 
election. 


{Times, Sept. 1, 1889, p. 6} 

Mr. Mesmer Discloses Some Ugly Facts. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 31. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The people of Los Angeles may well have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the defeat of the $1,280,000 
sewer bonds, and specially those who asserted their 
independence in defiance of the city authorities, who, with all 
of their employes, were out in full force, working, influencing 
and intimidating voters. As chairman of the Anti-sewer Bond 
Campaign Committee, I was an observer of what I consider 
the most disgraceful contest ever witnessed in this city, and 
those who aided in this unfairness ought to feel ashamed of 
their acts. Owing to the uncertainty of having justice done, 
we had appointed, through the courtesy of Constables 
Clement and Smith, two special deputies for each precinct, 
30 in all, at $3 per deputy. We also selected 18 challengers 
at the polls to prevent illegal voting, and notwithstanding our 
united efforts, I have reason to believe that there were over 
500 illegal votes cast for the bonds out of a possible 1500 
contemplated. Why, even a policeman was challenged and 
denied a vote in precinct A, Fourth Ward. J. W. Brady 
reported that a policeman approached a voter in precinct B, 
Seventh Ward, within 10 feet of the poll, telling him he was 
voting the wrong ticket. It is customary of all elections to 
have an equal division of election officers at each polling 
place. This allotment of fairness was not considered. The 
two chairs and two tables furnished each precinct by our 
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committee were taken by these election officers, and our 
men were deprived of our lawful property, plainly marked, 
"For Anti-sewer Bond Committee." This occurred in precinct 
B, Second Ward; precinct A, Third Ward; precinct B, Sixth 
Ward; precinct B, Seventh Ward; precinct B, Eighth Ward. 

Our tickets were stolen and hid away in precinct B, 
Eighth Ward. I caught a fellow in precinct B, Seventh Ward, 
holding down our tickets with the seat of his pants. In 
precinct C, Second Ward, our tickets were taken from the 
table, taken to around the corner of College street, where 
they were torn in two. Our Deputy Constable was ordered to 
make the election officers disgorge our tickets in another 
precinct. Posters were pasted around, "Beware of Illegal 
Ballots! Get your Tickets at the Polls!" This subterfuge was 
resorted to in order to intimidate voters for asserting their 
rights and privileges, in order that they might see who dared 
vote against the bonds. Did any one see an illegal ballot? 
Had the full vote of Los Angeles city been recorded 
yesterday, as it should have been, we would have 
overwhelmingly defeated our opponents on an even issue, 
notwithstanding the powerful aid rendered by some of our 
county officials. Without organization the will of the people is 
absolutely powerless unless all dare assert their rights at the 
polls. Such a combination as developed on yesterday was 
unknown, even to the wideawake Los Angelenos. Why did 
they not array themselves equally in favor of the school 
bonds? Let the echoes reply. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPH MESMER 


While one anti-outfall sewer spokesman, engineer John Hall, referred to 
the Ballona outfall proposal as "defunct" after the election, the council was 
unmoved. By December, 1889, with most Angelenos supporting development of 
a sewer system and only disagreeing on the method of disposal, the council still 
was inclined to move the sewage westward to a sewage farm and an outfall 
sewer. The Times strongly opposed the outfall plan, preferring that the sewage 
be disposed of through an irrigation method. "Citizen" and "Another Citizen" 
raised questions about the judgment of city officials in this matter. Particularly 
singled out was City Engineer Fred Eaton, a self-educated professional who had 
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held the position of superintending engineer with the Los Angeles City Water 
Company for several years prior to his election as city engineer in 1885. The 
"Dutchman" referred to by "Another Citizen" was Rudolph Herring, whom the city 
council brought to Los Angeles as a consultant in December, 1889. 

{Times, Dec. 24, 1889, p. 5} 

The Old Question Again. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 23. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Now that the important question of sewerage is 
again agitating the minds of the citizens of Los Angeles, 
would it not be well to put some pertinent questions to be 
answered by the intelligent readers of your valuable paper? 

We are passing through a terrible financial maelstrom, in 
which hundreds of dollars are being engulfed. Whether this 
is due to the natural depreciation of values, after the 
unnatural inflation of values during boom times, or to other 
causes, is unnecessary for us to determine. 

In these times of greatly depreciated values hundreds 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, and taxes are already high. 

This being the case, is it wise to burden the already 
overburdened and oppressed people with a million and a 
half of debt, which is at best only an estimate, and our city 
officials never over-estimated the cost of public 
improvements, 

Would it not at least be well for the tax-payers 
(without regard to party) to look to the efficiency of the men 
into whose hands it is proposed to place the immense sum 
of $1,500,000, to be expended at their own option in an 
outfall sewer. An engineer who cannot grade streets one- 

third of a mile over our magnificent hills and valleys 
without leaving sinkholes at almost every intersection, or a 
dead level where the water cannot flow off (see intersection 
of Bellevue and Holliday streets, Kellum and Edgeware, 

Bellevue and Water, Water and Temple, etc., etc., all over 
the city) is hardly the man to intrust with the engineering of 
the city's sewerage system, involving, as it does, the health 
and financial interests of the entire city. When the 
impracticability of the scheme is grasped and the certainty if 
once attained the people have a long and {perilous? - Ed.} 
litigation before {them?} with the probability of {defeat?} in 
which case the expenditure is a dead loss, it looks like 
corporate suicide, paralyzing every industry and leaving the 
people to bend under a load of taxes they can never pay. 

The result will be the wealthy citizens who have come here 
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to enjoy this beautiful land and who have helped to make 
Los Angeles what it is today will invest their moneys 
elsewhere, and this now promising city will be as dead to 
enterprise and thrift as it was ten years ago. 

Is there no better way? What is the objection to 
surface drainage into the river, thus rendering our streets 
delightful all the year round? What is the objection to selling 
sewerage to those who are anxious to take it and who are 
willing to guarantee that it shall offend no one? What is the 
objection to the city's purchasing sufficient land to utilize its 
sewerage, thus avoiding extensive law suits, saving the 
public money, reducing taxation and holding itself ready to 
grasp the water system in its own hand at the expiration of 
charters, thus securing to the city a revenue which will 
render possible the prosecution of every public improvement 
which must result in the healthy growth of all the interests of 
this our beloved City of the Angels. 

CITIZEN. 


{Times, Dec. 21, 1889, p.3} 

What He Was Elected For. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 24. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In Citizen's criticisms of the City Engineer and the 
Sewer Committee, he does not seem to understand that the 
City Engineer was elected to put in a sewer and not to attend 
to such small matters as establishing street grades. He may 
not know that the City Engineer was urged for election 
because he had evolved a system of sewers which, it was 
claimed, no one else could have planned, or was able to 
construct without his aid, and not for his engineering 
knowledge or experience. In his own language: "By G-d, I 
told them when they asked me to run for the office that I 
would not take it just to monkey with their d — n streets, but 
if they would agree to put in my system of sewers I would 
consent to run, and they promised to do so, and by G-d, they 
have to do it." Citizen probably does not know that the City 
Engineer's knowledge of, and experience in engineering is 
confined to, and has been paid for by the city of Los 
Angeles, and that about every dollar that he has earned by 
his profession has been drawn from the treasury of this city. 
Citizen must consider that few men so educated, elevated 
and rewarded would condescend to waste their genius on 
things so filthy as our streets are at present. Unfortunately 
for our sewer matters, the United States does not produce 
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engineers, and the 20 or more able and experienced 
American engineers now residing in Los Angeles, many of 
whom are heavy taxpayers, and are now unemployed, are 
not the men that the City Council could trust to devise a 
sewer system, so they had to import some wise Dutchman, 
who knew by intuition just what we want and what amount 
we ought to pay for our sewers, and what is Citizen, or any 
other American-born fool, going to do about it? 

ANOTHER CITIZEN. 


An advisory board of engineers, appointed by the council to review the 
rejuvenated sewage farm/outfall sewer proposal, rejected the farm and opted 
instead for an outfall system as the sole solution to the disposal problem. The 
bonds were split into three separate issues on the ballot - an outfall sewer, 
interior sewer system and a storm drain - but while all three won the support of 
voters in March, 1890, only the interior system received the required 2/3 majority. 
In 1892 the package was resubmitted to the voters who finally approved it. The 
outfall sewer at Hyperion went into operation in two years, dumping untreated 
raw sewage into Santa Monica Bay. On occasion, when the system was unable 
to handle all the sewage, engineers diverted the surplus into Ballona Creek. 
Coastal communities protested, and after prolonged litigation that lasted far 
beyond Abbot Kinney's prediction the city installed a modern sewage treatment 
facility at Hyperion, although occasional failures of the system resulted in the 
dumping of untreated sewage into creek and bay a century later. 
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Although it was already a mecca for health seekers on the eve of the 
1880s, Los Angeles was not far removed from the dirty, unsanitary pueblo that 
had confronted newcomers in earlier years. Drinking water still came from 
communal ditches that also served as laundries or, in the case of Harris 
Newmark's family, as a convenient drain for the bathtub. Sewers, as previously 
noted, were virtually non-existent. Efficient disposal of garbage and trash was 
years away, and residents still complained about dead animals found in the zanja 
or decaying on the city's streets. 

Smallpox epidemics periodically swept Southern California, and 
diphtheria, typhoid and tuberculosis took their toll. Public health measures 
before the 1880s were ineffectual or ignored, and opposition arose when 
authorities took steps to establish a "pesthouse" in Chavez Ravine for the 
isolation of those with smallpox. While a number of doctors had settled in the 
region, hospital facilities were minimal. The result was that much remained to be 
done to make the area as attractive to health seekers as they expected it to be. 

A) THE SMELL OF THE CITY: ALL ABOUT GARBAGE 

The fragrance of orange blossoms was not the only aroma carried by the 
breeze in Los Angeles, but the offensive odor came from more than the source 
cited by sewer farm opponents. Throughout the 1880s residents complained 
about the stench that arose from a variety of places and accused local 
government of failing to take appropriate action. Singled out for particular 
criticism was the city's Health Officer, whom residents charged with failing to 
move against offending sources of pollution. One of these was the municipal 
dump, established by ordinance in 1874 on city land where First Street ended at 
the river and hardly the 19th century equivalent of a sanitary landfill. Residents 
deposited all manner of discards and debris there, apparently ignoring the 
restriction that dead animals be buried no less than three feet deep. "H," writing 
in 1882, captured in a short paragraph the essence of the city dumping ground. 
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{Times, Oct. 3, 1882, p. 4} 

Wants to Know. 

To the Editor: 

Has Los Angeles a Health officer, or some one whose 
duty it is to look after the public health? If not, the city 
authorities ought to employ one, even though it be but 
temporarily. If we have one, he should be started out on a 
voyage of discovery. The public find the gutters of most of 
the streets in a horribly offensive condition. If that officer had 
time he might make a pilgrimage to the foot of First street, 
the city dumping ground, where his nostrils might be regaled 
with odors most suffocating, where carcasses are permitted 
to fester in the hot sun, and garbage exhales its deadly 
vapors, rendering the neighborhood utterly unbearable. Let 
us hear from somebody. 

H. 


The odors emanated not only from the dump but from a number of 
sources, some much closer to downtown. In an era before sewers had become 
common, individual efforts to deal with overflowing cesspools and other waste 
often left much to be desired, as noted by "A Man with a Nose." 

{Times, Aug. 11, 1883, p. 3} 

Is It the Health Officer's Duty? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: "Shoo! what a 
stink!" Such is the constant exclamation made by 
numberless people as they make their way through the main 
streets after dark, when things are quiet. Noisome odors 
that come up from basements of houses and water closets 
that are placed under the sidewalks, some without any traps 
at all and others with defective ones. Is it not the Health 
Officer's duty to look up such nuisances, not only dangerous 
to health, but injurious to the fair fame of our city for 
cleanliness? A time will come when wiseacres will want to 
know why this thing was not done long ago, when cholera, 
fever, malarious disorders in general take hold of many of 
us. I want to know. 


A MAN WITH A NOSE. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 10, 1883. 
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Some complainants singled out specific offenders, as in these two letters 
printed the same day. 


{Times, Mar. 11, 1887, p. 6} 

It Smells to Heaven. 

Los Angeles, March 10. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Whereas, an appeal to the health officers and the 
police is of no avail, we try to draw the attention of the public 
in general to the filthy condition of the lots between 
Sainsevain and Ducommun streets, in a densely-populated 
district. There is on Alameda street, near Sainsevain, the 
hide house of Mr. Caspar Cohen. In the rear of it is an 
extensive yard, where the hides are spread out to dry, 
exhaling an odor strong enough for anybody. Besides that, 
there is a manure pile and other rubbish in one corner, which 
has not been removed since a year ago. Hoping to see 
something done, I remain respectfully, in the name of 
residents, 

JOHN FORSTER, 

No. 24 Sainsevain street. 


{Times, March 11, 1887, p. 6} 

No. 424. 

Los Angles, March 10. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] We desire to call the attention of the proper health 
officers to a nuisance existing on the premises No. 424 New 
High street. An inspection will convince them of the 
immediate necessity of an improvement thereon. By calling 
attention to this matter you will confer a great favor upon 

MANY RESIDENTS. 


While Howard Nelson, The Los Angeles Metropolis, and Joseph 
O'Flaherty, An End and A Beginning, suggest that municipal garbage collection 
was not undertaken until well after the 1880s, a city ordinance of 1874 placed the 
overseer of the city jail's chain gang in charge of garbage removal, utilizing "the 
regular police carts." In 1889 the city required removal of garbage from private 
homes once a week. Commercial residences, such as hotels and boarding 
houses, were to provide for garbage disposal at their own expense. 
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"K. L.," one of the thousands of migrants who poured into Los Angeles in 
the boom years, gave a graphic description of the garbage problem in this 1887 
letter and in the process poked fun at the city's backwardness in matters 
Easterners took for granted in a civilized community. 

{Times, June 2, 1887, p. 3} 

Garbage, Garbage! 

A RESIDENT WHO THINKS THERE'S RATHER TOO 

MUCH OF IT. 

Los Angeles, June 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Not exactly garbage on the brain, but garbage under our 
noses — too much of it! We are here in your beautiful City 
of the Angels, fresh from the bleak but cleanly hills of the 
extreme East, trying to solve the question of how to live 
plainly, comfortably and in accordance with the laws of 
health as we understand them. 

We find ourselves pupils, notwithstanding we had 
availed ourselves of every opportunity to inform ourselves in 
relation to life in Lower California before coming here. We 
are slowly learning the tricks of trade practiced by your 
grocers, butchers, bakers and laundrymen, and hope, in 
time, to be able to master the situation, and enjoy life without 
more worry and expense than the living is worth. 

Just now, with the sun pouring down good and strong, 
the garbage question is the greatest problem. 

Every day our family — not a small one — must have 
fruits and vegetables prepared for our table; and the 
accumulation of refuse is a matter over which we are 
troubled. 

Our garbage barrel has a tightly-fitting cover, and is 
placed in the farther corner of our yard, which is quite as 
large as our purse permits. Monday the barrel is emptied, 
and Monday and Tuesday it stands out in the yard a 
harmless, inoffensive affair. We approach it with quite a 
degree of comfort and safety. Wednesday the barrel begins 
to become an object of offense, and you hurry from it. 

Thursday you lift the cover gradually, and get a sniff of filth 
that is only a foretaste of what is in store for you. Friday, 

Saturday and Sunday that barrel stares at you, an object of 
loathing and fear. We call our children out of the back yard, 
and send them in the street to play — send them anywhere 
away from the pestilential garbage barrel, for we well know 
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the filthy stench is a breeder of malarial, typhoid and 
diphtheritic fevers. 

When obliged to open our barrel during the latter days 
of the week, one hand must shut the nostrils tightly; the 
contribution is thrown in at arm's length. 

Should you venture to look in, the wriggling mass will 
be very apt to take away your relish for a good dinner. If 
there is any way to remedy this condition of things we want 
to be quickly taught it. 

It seems to us that, in a climate like this, a week is a 
long time to leave this accumulation. On Monday mornings 
when the garbage is trundled to the front the stench is 
fearful; yet the barrel often stands there till afternoon. Why, 
as a matter of health and cleanliness, should not our 
garbage be removed every day, or, better yet, every night? 
Must our refuse be left standing in our yards a whole week, 
with the flies and maggots swarming and breeding about it 
by the thousands, and the offensive stench poisoning the air 
we breathe? By all means let me know how we can abate 
this nuisance, more fearful in the results than our late 
smallpox scare. 

K. L. 


Though private garbage collectors periodically came through town to pick 
up food scraps for nearby hog farms, such as those in Vernon, the efficiency of 
that system was in doubt. "K. L." had been annoyed by garbage that waited a 
week for collection. "Citizen" would have found that once-a-week pickup a 
Godsend. Several months after "Citizen's" complaint appeared in the Times the 
council adopted the 1889 ordinance mentioned above, providing for a more 
efficient system of garbage collection. 

{Times, April 22, 1889, p. 3} 

It "Smells to Heaven." 

Los Angeles, April 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Please allow me, through the medium of your well-circulated 
paper, to call attention of the Board of Health to the disease¬ 
breeding, malaria-inviting barrels of garbage standing in the 
alley way of the Millard House, corner of Fourth and Los 
Angeles streets. 
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These barrels of garbage and house slops have been 
standing there three or four weeks, causing a stench that is 
almost unendurable. 

The garbage wagon passes the house daily, but no 
effort is made to utilize it. 


Is there no law compelling property-owners to attend 
such matters? Yours, 


CITIZEN. 


B) SPITTING, HEALTH, MEN AND WOMEN 


Spitting on the street was primarily a health matter, but three letter writers 
in December, 1887, broadened the scope of the subject into something much 
more profound. Rather than comment on the health hazard resulting from 
spitting on the public streets, they turned the discussion into an attack on the 
general uncouth character of men. That these letters appeared during the 
women's rights debate following the death of Charles Harlan and the arrest of 
Hattie Woolsteen, the young woman he had seduced {see chapter on "Women"}, 
may not have been a coincidence. 

"Guadaloupa," who was never identified, was one of the more frequent 
contributors to the letters column. The pseudonym "St. Katherine" appeared but 
once in the 1880s. Here was a woman who should have lived in the late 20th 
century, not the Los Angeles of the 1880s. "Vassar Graduate" could have been 
one of the two alumna of that college known to be living in Los Angeles in 1887: 
Miss Sarah P. Monk, professor of chemistry at the city's newly-opened state 
normal college, or Mrs. Susan Dorsey, who later became superintendent of city 
schools. 


{Times, Dec. 2, 1887, p. 6} 

Observations by Guadaloupa. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 30. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] This morning, on Spring street, I heard one 
gentleman say to another: "Oh, the repulsive habits of men! 
Look at this sidewalk." Then and there I could have given 
that man the traditional gold snuff box, and have added to it 
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the united thanks of all the women of Los Angeles. Man is 
God's last, best work, I said to myself as I walked on — the 
work that He did not hesitate to make in His own Image. But 
what a showing is the degenerated result! Nearing and 
entering the postoffice, it seemed as if one of the divine 
images was rivaling the other to see which could be filthiest; 
and my mind went back to a question I heard John B. Gough 
once ask his audience (the women part of it): "In view of this 
total indifference of men to the sweet and pure and cleanly 
things of life, I beg of you, tell me how can you ever love 
them?" 

But the serious question is, do women ever really love 
any but the great and cleanly men? Are not the constant 
marital upheavals everywhere in America the result more of 
the uncleanly habits of men than of any other brute? Oh, it's 
a dreadful thing to be linked forever, through all the days of 
life, to an object who makes himself repulsive to us — 
repulsive, when it is so easy to be beautiful and clean. 

Constant expectoration cannot but injure health; the 
wizened, cadaverous, stunted, and altogether undivine-like 
looking men that the streets are full of are, at every hour, 
proving this. If the fact that we have no right to make 
ourselves repulsive to each other will not weigh with men, 
the thought of health should weigh; thought of the knowledge 
that the race must pay in physical disobedience — that the 
race must go down just in proportion as its source goes 
down. 


I have read somewhere, and lately, that dentists 
attribute the longer life of the lower teeth over the upper to 
the fact that the saliva rests upon the lower teeth, and hence 
is guardian to their strength. Now, it is certain that the Great 
Physician knew well his own methods when he supplied the 
body with all its intricate and beautiful machinery. What then 
must we say of the intelligence of men who, every few 
minutes of their waking hours, are throwing off the best 
medicine for their physical salivation, apparently unaware 
that they are blighting their best of today and wrecking 
hopelessly all their tomorrows. 

GUADALOUPA. 
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{Times, Dec. 4, 1887, p. 7} 

She Likes "Guadaioupa." 

Los Angeles, Dec. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I won't positively assert that nothing in your interesting paper 
has ever struck so sympathetic a spot, with me, as 
"Guadaloupa's" letter in today's Times has done; but I will 
assert that just at the moment I can't recall anything to which 
I more vigorously cry Amen! and Amen! Being a spinster, 
and a very radical one, I have a good deal of time to ponder 
about this humanity, that Horace Walpole calls comical when 
we only lightly think of it, and tragical when we deeply feel 
for it; and one of my most earnest conclusions is that the 
time will yet come when women will seek and ask for their 
life partners, just as men only do now. The reason for much 
of the unhappiness of the married is, as "Guadaioupa" says, 
largely because of the uncleanly and man-permitted habits 
of men; but also it is the result of women being obliged to sit 
by and await the offer of any man who proposes. It may not 
be a compliment to women that so many of them take up 
with indifferent offers; but, God help us! we all have dreams 
of home and children! and the per centage is very small of 
women who have an assured support. But, Mr. Editor, what 
I want briefly to say is, that if women ever have opportunities 
to make offers of marriage, unless Los Angeles is born 
again, I do not believe that there are 100 men in it who will 
ever fulfill their dream of home and children. 

ST. KATHERINE. 


{Times, Dec. 23, 1887, p. 6} 

Vassar Vexed. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 21. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I propose as my Christmas greeting to the men of 
Los Angeles a question. Why do you not use the gutters of 
the city, if you must expectorate, for expectoration? If 
gutters are for debris and for everything dirty and filthy, even 
for the results of the dirty habits of men, why not use them? 
A promenade on either of the main streets of Los Angeles is 
enough to sicken women forever of men, and yet so much 
has been said and written everywhere upon this loathsome 
subject — so many appeals have been made to men to 
make themselves cleanly, decent and lovable, that I, for one, 
have lost heart, and so, though still doubting, only propound 
my question. If you must be repulsive in public, why not let 
the results go to the gutter, rather than before the eyes and 
under the feet of women? VASSAR GRADUATE. 
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C) THE HEALTH SEEKERS 

The movement to Southern California by those seeking to restore their 
health has been expertly recounted by John Baur in The Health Seekers of 
Southern California, 1870-1900. As Baur noted, many of those who came west 
in the late 19th century were beyond help and, in fact, jeopardized their fragile 
health by undertaking what was still a rather trying journey. For those who were 
not already too far gone, Los Angeles and surrounding areas did offer a climate 
that was beneficial in recovering from various pulmonary ailments. Tuberculars 
were especially prominent among those settling in Southern California before the 
turn of the century. 

At the Times several members of the staff were health seekers. Charles 
Holder, Charles Lummis, Charles Willard and Harry Chandler came in the 1880s, 
partly to restore their health. As noted earlier, several of Willard's doctors 
followed him west, either for their own health or to participate in the booming 
health care business. 

Facilities to care for those in need sprang up in various Southern 
California locations. The fifty-four room Sierra Madre Villa, attested to by Emily 
Mayberry, was established in the mid-1870s on a 500-acre estate at the foot of 
the San Gabriel Mountains east of Pasadena, near what is now Sierra Madre. 
When the State Board of Health selected Sierra Madre as the best location for a 
state sanitarium for consumptives, though it was never built, invalids sought out 
that area as one of their primary destinations. Frederick M. Shaw {see chapter 
entitled "Crazy Shaw"} had grandiose plans for building his own sanitarium in that 
city. 

{Times, Jan. 29, 1887, p. 2} 

A BOOM FOR THE INVALIDS. 

Alhambra, Jan 24. — [To the Editor of The Times.] If 
real estate were 2 bits a mile, I could not buy a rod; 
consequently, I have none for sale, but I have a very tender 
spot in my heart (not for sale, however) for that unfortunate, 
unwanted, no-place for class of persons, yclept invalids. 

Given the unknown quantity of this "Porterhouse" portion of 
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my anatomy, I have arrived geometrically, through infinite 
angles and circles, at the belief that you would, perhaps, 
allow me to make a short statement in your valuable journal, 
as thereby, in view of its large circulation, it might come 
under the notice of more unfortunates, and, what is more to 
the purpose, be the more readily credited. I have been 
suffering two years with bronchitis, and came to the Sierra 
Madre Villa two weeks ago. Have not coughed once since 
the second day, and not over six times in all since I came. 
Observe, this is a simple, fringeless fact. I have been 
waiting 15 years for an opportunity to find somebody 
somewhere to whom I could give a testimonial from 
something, somehow, some way, and now — Eureka! 
Anywhere in this part of the State is just as near heaven as 
any person has any right to expect, or ought to be; but I wish 
to say to all who have any throat or lung trouble, that if there 
is any further chance for them in this world, it lies right here 
at the base of these mountains, and not in Italy. 

Nevertheless, they should exercise a modicum of common 
sense, and not expect that six weeks, or six months, in many 
cases, is going to do satisfactory work; but that it will do it if, 
as I said before, there is any chance, you may be fully 
assured. Those who know me are surely aware that the 
playful persistency of the ancient Doges of Venice could not 
thumbscrew a statement out of me unless I knew from 
personal experience it was an undraped truth. 

Therefore, relying also on the well-known integrity of 
The Times, I trust my unfortunate compatriots will accept this 
from their esteemed contemp, without an affidavit. 

EMILY GRAY MAYBERRY. 


Looking back on the era of health seekers, John Baur wrote in 1959 that 
"excessive exercise probably killed more than the praiseworthy climate saved." 
Invalids were advised that roughing it was bad medicine for those who were in 
advanced stages of chronic ailments, yet many ignored that advice and followed 
the suggestion of boosters such as Will Marion, taking to the deserts or 
mountains. 


{Times, Dec. 4, 1886, p. 7} 

Los Angeles, Nov. 30. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Permit me to mount your forum to say a few words 
to the so-called "one-lunged" Yankees and persons of a 
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consumptive tendency, in regard to the best manner of 
deriving benefit from this climate. 

In the first place, discard starched shirts. Polished 
collars and cuffs, encircling, as they do, some of the most 
exposed highways of the blood, are constantly sending cold 
chills through the entire body. Wear woolen, if it isn't quite 
so tony. You'll not need a wooden overcoat so soon. 

Secondly, buy a burro, likewise a pack-saddle. If 
there be two of you, buy two burros. Pack upon them plenty 
of blankets, a small tent, provisions — including bacon — a 
frying-pan and kindred utensils, an ax and a shotgun. 

Pull out for the mountains. Put yourself on an equal 
footing with the donkeys and walk. Go up Wilson's, 

Switzer's or some other trail in the Sierra Madres; or the 
Santiago and Silverado canyons, in the Santa Ana 
Mountains to an altitude of 3000 to 4000 feet, and make 
camp. You will find dry wood in abundance, and pure water, 
some rabbits and plenty of quail. The quail sings a cheerful 
song from the frying-pan. Have a few buckshot handy, for 
you may be attacked by a deer. Select a camping-place on 
a hillside or mesa, where a shower will not remind you that 
you have pitched your tent in a water-course, small or great. 

You will find enough to do — hunting, getting wood, 
cooking, and looking after the burros. Your appetite will 
surprise you. You will find bacon more palatable than the 
fried oysters of civilization. 

After a few weeks of this kind of life you will come 
down from the mountains, un hombre nuevo, in quest of the 
fellow that said you had only one lung. Your current 
expenses need not exceed $12 per month. This prescription 
costs you nothing. I do not wear a medical diploma or an 
Aesculapian handle to my name, but I do carry around with 
me, as a result of this course of treatment, 20 pounds more 
corporosity than when I came here a year ago. Go thus and 
do likewise. 


WILL MARION. 


Editor Otis recognized that Southern California was not for every one, that 
two patients suffering from the same disease might not react to the climate in a 
similar fashion. His evasive answer to a query about the restorative power of the 
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Southland for those suffering from nose and throat ailments was not what the 
boosters wanted to read. 


{Times, Feb. 14, 1888, p. 6} 

As to Catarrh. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 13. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Will you state through your paper whether a person being 
troubled with catarrh East coming here would be benefited? 
This is to settle much talk about this damp climate, as 
croakers call it. 


MRS F. S. PARR. 

[Answer. — In some cases, yes; in others, no; 
according to the experience of many invalids. — Ed. Times.] 


D) A MENTAL HOSPITAL IN EDEN 

In Wisconsin Death Trip {1973}, Michael Lesy told the story of arson and 
insanity on the bleak prairies of that state in the years following the Civil War. 
Presented largely through reprints of news items found in rural weeklies, Lesy left 
readers with the understanding that life in the far corner of the Old Northwest was 
not quite like Little House on the Prairie. 

Frontier life was especially hard on women. Separated from their nearest 
neighbors by great distances and confined to a rude house and a brood of 
children - or worse, none at all - farm women were more isolated than their 
husbands, who worked in the fields and perhaps had the company of a hired 
hand. The many barn fires recorded in the pages of Wisconsin newspapers may 
not all have been caused by spontaneous combustion or the accidental 
overturning of a lantern. The reader is not far into Lesy's book before reaching 
the conclusion that a barn fire was an excuse to leave the prairie. Another way 
was to go insane. 

The rigors of life in Southern California in the 1880s did not rival that of 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, but by that decade residents already recognized the 
need for a mental hospital. A state hospital for the insane had been established 
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at Napa in 1873, and for several years it was the only such state institution in 
California. While that facility was relatively convenient for Northern California 
residents, its remoteness from the rapidly growing population center in the Los 
Angeles basin made it unacceptable to those living south of the Tehachapi. By 
the mid-1880s Napa and a newly-built second asylum at Stockton were badly 
overcrowded. This was the concern addressed by Simeon M. Metcalf, a 
physician and surgeon, in a letter to the Times. 

{Times, July 17, 1886, p. 2} 

An Insane Asylum Needed. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: While visiting Los 
Angeles, in the early part of last year, I read a number of 
articles upon the needs of a hospital for the treatment of the 
insane in this part of the State. As I have not heard a word 
about this project since my return to California, last 
November, I judge that interest in this subject is dead. It 
seems to me that it is full time that the people of this section 
awoke to the importance of the subject and the demands of 
common humanity. Insanity is a very frequent disease, and 
one which may invade any home, rich or poor, without 
warning. The wealthy may be able to provide for their 
friends at home, in certain forms of the malady, but the 
friends of the poor must be bundled off some five hundred 
miles to secure proper treatment. Why should we thus treat 
our insane as we do criminals, and cut them off from all 
association with their loved ones? Insanity, while destroying 
the capacity for work, does not always destroy the capacity 
for the enjoyments of the comforts of life. 

In the majority of cases, frequent visits from friends 
are a great benefit to the patient and a privilege to the 
friends. Cases of sudden illness are of frequent occurrence, 
calling for the presence of near relations; but in Southern 
California the truly unfortunate one is sent faraway, perhaps 
to die, among strangers. This exile from home is 
detrimental in at least two classes of cases: The fatigue of 
the long journey may prove fatal to those already exhausted 
by the disease, and the shock of being carried beyond the 
possibility of intercourse with one's friends may be the 
means of plunging certain timid, home-loving patients into 
hopeless insanity. Accidents in transportation are by no 
means uncommon when the hospital is far distant. It is 
disgraceful to send our insane women off hundreds of miles 
in charge of an officer, as we send convicts to prison. Such 
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patients need constant attention, and such attention as no 
officer, however conscientious, is able to render. It is as 
much our duty to provide for our insane near at home as it is 
to establish general hospitals. An insane hospital should be 
in the midst of its constituency, and within quick and easy 
access. Some objection was made last year to the location 
of an asylum here because it coupled the name of Los 
Angeles with such an institution! Such sentimentality is a 
reproach to the one who utters it. Prejudice against insane 
hospitals is born of ignorance regarding them. Most people 
have a natural shrinking from such institutions, but I never 
knew a recovered patient to go away save with the kindest 
feeling toward the hospital and its officers, and a desire to 
return again with the first symptoms of a second attack. 

Many other reasons — secondary ones — might be given for 
the establishment of a lunatic hospital near at hand, such as 
the saving in cost of transportation, the advantage to our 
merchants, etc., but I think the reasons already given are 
sufficient, and that we, one and all, ought to insist upon the 
establishment of a hospital for our insane in Southern 
California at the earliest possible moment. 

S. M. METCALF, M. D. 


As noted by Henry D. Barrows, a prominent Los Angeles educator and 
historian, not all residents supported the move to locate a mental institution in 
Southern California. Democratic leader James de Barth Shorb was so strongly 
opposed to the plan that one state senator facetiously suggested locating the 
facility on Shorb's San Marino estate. 

{Times, April 15, 1885, p. 2} 

Sane Lunatics. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I do not see how 
sensible people can view otherwise than with undisguised 
contempt the absurd and finicky objections that have been 
raised, from time to time, by sentimental persons against the 
establishment of an insane asylum in Southern California. 

We expect, some day, to have a State of South California, 
and if we do, we will have to provide, among other things, for 
the insane, for the unfortunate, and for the criminal classes 
— that is, if we expect to be considered civilized. Indeed, 
these things we ought to look upon, as no doubt most of us 
do, as exigent necessities, whether we become a new State 
or not, the ignoring of which is the merest namby-pambyism. 
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The sanity — or pretended sanity — that is afraid of being 
demoralized, or of having its material prosperity and social 
standing blighted by the proximity of insanity anywhere in a 
county as large as Los Angeles, or anywhere in Southern 
California, cannot be far removed from the insanity or mental 
imbecility that it pretends to fear. As well might the people of 
Worcester, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, Pa., and hundreds of other cities in the United 
States, distress themselves about having asylums for the 
insane located in their several vicinities. They are not such 
finicky people as all that! Virile, robust communities don't 
indulge in any such sentimentality. The main question with 
us is not sentimental at all, but economic. Further provision 
must be made somewhere, both for the insane and for the 
criminals of California. As institutions for those classes are 
easily accessible to the upper part of the State, it becomes a 
question whether, if new ones are to be built, it would not be 
cheaper in the long run (not for us particularly, but for the 
State itself), to build both a branch asylum and a branch 
prison in this section than to transport all our lunatics and 
criminals, as is now done at great expense, from 400 to 600 
miles. This is the whole question in a nutshell. If we are too 
utterly aesthetic and sentimental to have these institutions in 
our midst we had better abolish our jail and almshouse and 
orphan asylums and dispatch their inmates to the upper 
country at once, and thus carry out to its logical results the 
theory that that benighted region is what we have been 
trying to make it for more than thirty years, a sort of penal 
colony for this angelic and saintly section in which we live! 

H. D. BARROWS. 


Among those interested in a Southern California mental facility was Gov. 
Robert Waterman, owner of a San Bernardino county tract near Highland that he 
wished to sell to the state for a hospital. Several nearby sites were also tendered 
to the state in a region that the San Bernardino Courier referred to as "the foothill 
Eden." Waterman's offer and that of Mark S. Severance, the son of social 
reformer Caroline Severance {see chapter on Women}, drew sharp criticism from 
Otis, who referred to those in charge of site selection as the "Insane 
Commissioners." Further complicating the matter was Waterman's appointment 
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of Severance to the site selection committee. Echoing Otis' criticism were "W. 
M." and "Justice," whose writing style and argument reads like that of "W. M." 

{Times, July 2, 1889, p. 6} 

What's in the Woodpile? 

San Bernardino, June 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In connection with the location of the insane asylum 
for Southern California it will do no harm to state a few facts 
and let the public draw their own conclusions. While the 
people of this county feel entitled to the institution, and 
believe there are as good locations for it here as anywhere, 
we are not, as a people, willing to lay aside all humane 
considerations and become silent accessories to the crime 
of locating it in the hottest part of the valley, and on a tract of 
sandy, third-rate land. 

It is currently reported and believed that the 
commission has decided to purchase for the site a tract 
answering this description, lying north of San Bernardino and 
adjacent to Gov. Waterman's home place in Waterman 
canyon. 

The commission, consisting of one member from 
each of the five southern counties, was appointed by Gov. 
Waterman. The member for Los Angeles county, Mr. M. S. 
Severance, is and was known to be interested in a large 
tract of land immediately adjoining the above-mentioned 
places. 

When the commission began their search the 
Governor consented to offer the State his own place in 
Waterman Canyon at about $75,000. The location is a 
healthful one, and the water supply is good, but the fact of its 
being the Governor's own place and the noble price asked 
for it made so much talk that it was withdrawn. There have 
been offered to the commission at least half a dozen tracts 
as well-situated, having equal advantages and less 
mountainous in character for one-fourth the money. 

The selection of the commissioners requires the 
approval of the Governor. The building of the asylum in the 
sandy wash mentioned, means that a railroad will be 
extended to the immediate vicinity of the Governor's place. 

With so many cool and beautiful locations at hand 
what will be the verdict of the people if the welfare of the 
unfortunate inmates is made secondary to the pecuniary 
interests of a few men whom we call honorables? 
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A protest against the proposed site is now being 
circulated and generally signed. 


W. M. 


{Times, Aug. 22, 1889, p. 6} 

That Insane Asylum Site. 

San Bernardino, Aug. 20. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Having read an article in your paper descriptive of 
the supposed location of the southern asylum I wish to 
corroborate it. 

Since your article appeared the two subservient 
papers of San Bernardino, to wit, the Times-lndex and 
Courier, have denied the statements in your correspondent's 
article. Both papers said that all the locations offered are 
good. This is not true. 

In fairness to all other locations (except the Waterman 
and Severance location) I must say they are good, and some 
of them are all that the people of the State could wish in 
respect to the climate, soil and high, dry atmosphere, with 
hot and ditch water taken from the best springs and ditches 
for domestic and irrigation purposes. We would be glad to 
see this asylum matter properly ventilated. 

Some remarkable things happen. If Gov. Waterman, 
the one to approve the location, and M. S. Severance, one of 
the commissioners, are to locate the asylum on their land, 
thereby bargaining with themselves, woe be unto the State 
of California and the inmates of the asylum. 

I am not a lawyer, but I know something of human 
nature, when a man can make a bargain just as he would 
have it. As soon as the commission came in search of a 
location, the Courier, our Democratic organ, got it into its big 
brain (just after the Governor had arrived) that Gov. 
Waterman might be prevailed upon to sell to the State his 
valuable mountain home worth $250,000 for the small sum 
of $75,000. 

Since this article in the Courier appeared I have made 
inquiry among real-estate men and old citizens as to the 
value of the Waterman place, and no one values it at over 
$10,000. There is quite a difference between $10,000 and 
$75,000. Moreover, all the old citizens say they have often 
seen the canyon from which Waterman claims water, where 
the water did not run at all. It is a fact that if all the water that 
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rises in the canyon in summer was used with care in the best 
seasons, it would not water 50 acres of alfalfa, while the dry 
seasons are to be guarded against. 

If the commissioners only want a location on which to 
build an asylum, the Governor's home is a good one, 
consisting of some 25 acres of land and water sufficient for 
the same. But to talk about watering any of the Severance 
land is folly, and, in the judgment of the writer, will never be 
agreed to by any of the commissioners. 

It is the general impression here at San Bernardino 
that Waterman and Severance are trying to unload at a high 
price property to the State that cannot be of any value to the 
State for any purpose. The postponement has been a 
puzzle. It might be for Severance to get his title clear from 
the White heirs, the Supreme Court having decided in his 
favor. 


I wish to say that the people here have not lost faith in 
some of the commissioners. But you can see they have to 
work against the veto of the Governor, and as Brown said to 
your former correspondent, all want harmony. 

Every person admits that the Waterman-Severance 
proposition is far worse, and cannot be reached by rail, while 
the locations most suitable are easy of access by rail, and a 
road will be extended to the location as soon as made — a 
distance of one or two miles from the terminus of the Harlem 
and Rabel road, now at said Harlem and Rabel Springs. 

Four propositions have been made in Highlands, near 
said Harlem and Rabel Hot Springs, and the railroad 
company stands ready to extend its road to the asylum if 
located at Highlands. Those Highland propositions all offer 
the same inducements, which is land, not surpassed, and an 
abundance of never-failing water from the Bear Valley 
reservoir, north fork ditch from the Santa Ana River and City 
Creek, all never-failing streams. 

Should Waterman & Co. succeed, the fire of the 
indignation may burn up some of the small brush between 
the twin creeks. If the Governor wants to be happy let him 
allow the commission to use its judgment honestly in the 
selection, and its conscience will be at ease, and all the 
people of this county will say: "Well done, good and faithful 
servants." 


JUSTICE. 
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In the end the site selected in 1889 was the 300 acre Harlem tract at 
Patton, near the present-day community of Highland, where it remains today. 
The facility opened in 1893 and by June, 1894, the number of patients had 
reached 311. Within a decade the population was nearly 800, though that was 
only half the number at either Napa or Stockton. 

Democratic Governor James H. Budd vetoed the legislature's 
appropriation for the maintenance of mental hospitals in 1895, citing care of the 
insane as one of the unnecessary extravagances of state government. {The 
funding was later restored.} He further charged that a large number of the so- 
called patients confined in state asylums were not legally entitled to a home in 
those institutions. The Governor seemed to share the prejudice against mental 
hospitals and their patients that Metcalf and Barrow referred to in their letters. 
That prejudice and the use of mental patients as the butt of jokes would long 
continue. In the 1930s a popular brand of peanut butter in Southern California, 
manufactured by the "L. A. Nut House," depicted a grotesque and ranting 
cartoon-like inmate, behind bars, on its logo. 

E) THE SICK AND THE DEAD 

Located at a site known to later generations as County-U.S.C. Medical 
Center, the first county hospital opened in 1878 as a combination hospital and 
almshouse for the indigent. With a capacity of one hundred residents in 1880, 
the facility included a forty acre farm manned by the "inmates," as J. Albert 
Wilson called the residents in his 1880 history of Los Angeles County. 

Wilson noted that the actual cost to the county for each inmate for food 
and medicine, "including even necessary liquors," did not exceed $5.50 per 
month. That frugality drew a response from "An Eastern Observer" who 
compared the amount of money spent on patients with that spent by the city on 
convicts. 
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{Times, Feb. 16, 1882, p. 2} 

The Greater of These is Charity. 

Editor Times: In looking over your issue of the 12th 
inst. my attention was engaged by the following items 
contained in the report of the Superintendent of the hospital: 


Paid for provision and medicines . $279.31 

Paid for salaries . 278.33 

Cost per day per patient . 39 1/2 

Or if we deduct amount paid for salaries then 
we have cost per day per patient . 20 

Perhaps this may help to explain the following: 

Total treated during month . 70 

Died during month . 8 

About twelve per cent for the month. In the same 


issue it is to be noticed that the city contracts to pay fifty 
cents per day for feeding the prisoners confined in the city 
prison, or the criminal is to be treated two hundred and fifty 
per cent, better than those whose only crime is sickness and 
distress. 

Surely Los Angeles has need to boast of her charity, 
else that there was any shown might be doubted by 

AN EASTERN OBSERVER. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 13, 1882. 


Had he not been a former Chaplain in the U. S. Army, Darius Crouch 
might have drawn the scorn of tightfisted taxpayers when he penned this 1886 
letter applauding the work of Dr. Walter Lindley and the county hospital. Surely 
welfare reformers a century later would argue that Crouch took advantage of the 
county's generosity when he checked into the hospital for a three week stay at 
taxpayers' expense in late 1885. From his description of the facilities and the 
care provided, conditions must have improved vastly since the criticism by "An 
Eastern Observer" nearly four years earlier. 

{Times, Jan. 21, 1886, p. 2} 

The County Hospital. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The chief object of 
this communication is to speak of your "County Hospital" in 
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contrast with various other hospitals in which I have had 
large experience as an assistant and overseer, in charge of 
government hospitals during the late war. 

I am from St. Louis, Mo., and, having received a 
fracture of the skull in 1861, while chaplain in the army, 
which paralyzed my whole nervous system and prostrated all 
my physical energies, I came here to enjoy warmer climate, 
recruit my strength, and if possible regain my physical 
energies and get rid of those long, dreary, bitter cold winters 
which invariably prevail there. But I came with a limited 
amount of money, expecting to find light employment which 
could sustain me, but finding none I sought for a friend, who 
came here last spring with plenty of money, and who told me 
if I came and needed any he would give me all I wanted. In 
trying to find him I spent all the money I had before I 
ascertained he had left the city and could not avail me. 

Finding myself without money, in the midst of 
strangers, fatigued with a long journey and worn down with 
inexpressible anxiety and disappointment, my physical 
debility greatly increased. On the advice of an estimable 
lady at whose house I had been hospitably entertained, until 
she broke up house-keeping on account of ill-health — on 
her advice and the hospitality of your worthy Superintendent, 
Dr. Lind ley, I took a three-weeks' residence at your County 
Hospital. 

On entering the institution, I was surprised to find 
everything in such excellent condition. All the wards and 
halls are kept as clean and nice as any parlor. No spitting 
on the floors, or dirt allowed to accumulate in any corners, 
and the wards are swept and dusted every morning, and 
floors washed twice per week, every berth supplied with 
clean linen, and a towel every Sunday morning, a sink and 
water for washing convenient to every ward. Preaching by 
various ministers on Sunday afternoon. Provisions for the 
table are of the best quality, and for each meal well prepared 
and properly cooked, which argues well for the cook. Meat 
of the best quality is given twice per day, a change of food at 
every meal, tea and coffee good, butter of good quality is 
occasionally furnished, and better bread could hardly be 
made than that put upon the table in ample supply at each 
meal. All have all they want to eat and a surplus remaining, 
which is added to the next meal, and hence little waste in the 
kitchen. 

Dr. Lindley seldom misses a day but that he visits 
every ward personally, administering to the sick and 
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helpless, giving explicit directions to the steward and nurses, 
and frequently inspecting the entire premises. Other 
physicians are in frequent attendance and the sick and 
helpless are carefully attended to. The steward and his 
assistants are intelligent, competent and efficient, and less 
coercion is required to control the inmates than most other 
hospitals. 

I see no turbulent or refractory element, I hear no 
complaint of the lack of food, medicine or attention. All seem 
to be a "happy family" of dependent individuals. In short, the 
institution as a whole is superior to any charitable institution I 
ever visited. 

I have deemed a public statement of these facts as 
due not only to the citizens at large, but to the proper 
authorities that they may feel assured that the object of their 
charity is being well accomplished. Respectfully, 

DARIUS CROUCH. 

(Formerly Chaplain in the Army). 

Los Angeles, Jan. 4th. 


Protecting the sick from medical malpractice was a major concern of both 
the health professionals and the public at large. Dr. Henry Lathrop explained the 
danger of permitting unlicensed practitioners, politely called "irregulars" by some, 
"quacks" by others, to minister to the ill. Writing three years later, "Medico" 
clearly depicted the scope of the problem as it existed in 1889. If their reasoning 
was not sufficient, "A Regular," responding to "Medico," put it in terms that the 
average Angeleno could understand even if Otis seemed a little unsure of the 
writer's intent. 


{Times, June 12, 1886, p. 2} 

"Five Unknown" 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The above words 
are taken from the report of the City Health Officer, who, in 
summing up the month's deaths, reports that five persons 
died from "unknown causes." 

"Five unknown!" How did they meet their end? Were 
they shot, stabbed, strangled or poisoned, or did they die 
from the malpractice of some Chinese or other quack? 

Were they "unfortunates, weary of breath?" Were they 
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victims of the abortionist — were they the prey of malignant 
or contagious disease? 

Was the cause of these five deaths, or any one of 
them, concealed, in order to prevent a "scare," and thus 
injure the reputation of this city as a health resort? 

The five persons who died last month from "cause 
unknown" may have expired from any one of the above, and 
the city authorities are none the wiser. It is the duty of the 
Health Officer, when reports of deaths are not accompanied 
by the proper certificate, to at once notify the Coroner that an 
inquest may be held and the cause of death fully 
established. 

The reason for this is plain; first, prevention to crime, 
and second as a stop on the spread of contagious diseases. 
In five cases in May, this course was not pursued. Why not 
in ten this, and twenty next month? Or, why have any 
certificate of death required? 

Anyone who has seen a sick person a few times may 
make return of the death and sign the certificate. Many such 
will be found on file in the Health Office. Then it would save 
printing and stationery, and the time of the health officer. I 
do not wish to attack or blame Dr. Baker, because, under the 
existing system, his hands are tied. 

The very fact of his being obliged to ask the Council if 
he should accept death certificates issued by Chinese 
quacks shows his position to be a peculiar one, and his 
freedom to exercise his own common sense extremely 
limited. 


If no death certificates were accepted but those 
issued by physicians legally empowered to practice medicine 
and surgery, it would do much to prevent crime, lessen the 
liability to contagious disease, and materially aid in getting 
rid of some dozens of quacks. 

HENRYB. LATHROP, M. D. 

Room 4 and 5, Schumacher Block, 

Los Angeles, June 9, 1886. 


{Times, April 22, 1889, p. 3} 

Regular War on the Irregulars. 

Los Angeles, April 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In a recent issue of your paper I noticed an article which 
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stated that the regular physicians of this city were about to 
instigate proceedings with a view to suppressing 113 
irregular, unlicensed practitioners of medicine in this 
community. Now why should the expense and work of such 
prosecution be borne only by the regular, respectable 
physicians? As a rule, medical men are poorly paid for their 
services. It is expected of them that they give at least one- 
half of their time to charitable work — and the payment of 
their bills is always deferred until every other obligation is 
settled. What is, or should be, of more interest to the public 
— what of more vital importance then that the man to whom 
they intrust their health, happiness, nay, lives, should be an 
honest, competent, practitioner of the art he pretends to 
practice, and that such is the case is shown by the 
enactments of very efficient laws by our legislature, 
regulating most satisfactorily the practice of medicine; but 
there is no one to inform them. 

The officers of the law and the public sit calmly by and 
allow 113 charlatans to practice upon the credulity and 
confidence of our people. The sick man, looking for 
somebody, or anybody, who will promise him hope and 
healing, is easily gulled and duped by the cancer quack, 
consumption cure, blood doctor, electrician, etc., etc. 

Heretofore, if anything has been done, the 
respectable physicians of all schools, homeopathists and 
regulars, have combined and fought this common evil, not so 
much because they were injured financially (for most of the 
patients, if they survive the quack treatment, come back to 
some regular), but from a higher motive — to rid an 
honorable profession of the odium of sheltering such blights 
upon the community. And even in this good work the cry of 
"jealousy" has been raised against us by the adherents of 
these bloodsuckers. 

In San Francisco the two county medical societies 
(regular and homeopathic) have both expended thousands 
of dollars in this work, and to a good purpose. But, as I 
asked before, why shall the physicians stand the expense 
alone, when the public is a much more interested party? 

The laws of the State upon the subject are clear and 
explicit. They require any person wishing the privilege of 
practicing medicine or surgery to hold a diploma from some 
reputable medical college. Such diploma must be presented 
to the State Board of Medical Examiners for inspection. If 
they discover fraud or find the medical college which issued 
it not up to the standard of excellence required, they can 
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reject it. If they are satisfied that the holder is in all respects, 
as to knowledge, ability, etc., eligible, they issue to him a 
license to practice in this State, which license the doctor 
must record with the County Clerk in whatever county he 
locates to practice. Now, it seems to me that there should 
be proper officers to see that no physician does practice in 
any community unless he does so register his diploma with 
the County Clerk. 

When a man peddles tins, fruit, or sells jewelry on 
some street corner, the fact as to whether he has a license is 
soon investigated by an officer of the law. But 113 
unlicensed practitioners of medicine can do business in the 
city of Los Angeles unmolested — 113 charlatans, cancer 
quacks; electricians, mind-cure fakirs, etc. — are gulling, 
duping, extorting money under false pretenses of ability to 
cure, and no one to enforce the law, unless the regular, 
respectable physicians put their hands into their pockets and 
raise funds to protect the public at large. The responsibility 
rests somewhere. 

There is many a case of death, many an instance of 
malpractice (for with 113 irregular practitioners they must 
occur daily) where a person is made miserable for life, to be 
laid at somebody's door. Where does it belong? 

MEDICO 


{Times, April 22, 1889, p. 2} 

SOMEWHA T OBSCURE. 

Los Angeles, April 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In response to an article written in your valuable paper this 
morning, regarding the prosecution of charlatans or quacks, 
would it not be feasible for the law-abiding people to assist in 
the extermination of this two-legged vermin which infest our 
Angel City? Surely it is of as much importance to the laity in 
general to know whom they employ for the safety of their 
well-being, as also the protection and honesty o f preserving 
our honor and good name. 

A REGULAR. 
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While Mexican officials had made sporadic attempts to provide public 
education in Los Angeles, creation of an organized school system did not occur 
until the early 1850s. After the American annexation, the city council contracted 
with private schoolmasters, who charged tuition but who also received city 
subsidies funded by a small property tax to support education first imposed in 
1852. In return, they provided the schoolhouses in which they taught. 

One of the contractors, A. S. Breed, opened a school in Dec., 1852, with a 
subsidy of $33 per month. He fits the description of the unnamed hangman, 
cited by Horace Bell, who carried out the sentence of an 1851 vigilance 
committee. Elected town marshal a few months after he opened his school, 

Breed was removed from that office for embezzling funds. 

Beginning in 1853 the city council appointed a three member board of 
education and a superintendent to run the newly-organized school system. The 
next year Mayor Stephen Foster estimated that three-fourths of the 500 school- 
age children within the city could not afford tuition at the subsidized schools. He 
urged construction of two public schools, financed by the property tax. Using that 
money the first publicly-owned school opened in 1855 at Second and Spring, 
followed shortly by another erected on Bath Street near the Plaza. 

Control over school administration was eventually transferred to the 
voters, who elected the board and superintendent for the first time in 1866. 

Board membership grew to five in 1872 through special state legislation, which 
also empowered the board to appoint the superintendent. 

By 1880 the number of school-age children within the city had increased 
significantly. The annual school census revealed 3579 children between the 
ages of 5 and 17, with 2098 enrolled in school. Fortunately, absenteeism was 
great or the 32 teachers would have been overwhelmed. 

Throughout the 'eighties the system struggled with the difficulties caused 
by the rapid population increase. Facilities were quickly overcrowded as average 
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attendance quintupled during the decade. Parents, teachers, administrators and 
the board grappled with a problem that would be familiar to Angelenos on several 
later occasions. 

A) THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Professional educator and prolific chronicler of the city's early history, 
James M. Guinn was appointed superintendent in 1881. By that time the 
growing number of children had already outstripped the ability of the school 
system to provide facilities for them. Superintendent Guinn chose to battle the 
board of education, elected on a partisan ballot in that era, over the issue of 
inadequate schoolrooms. He was aware that such a course was precarious. 
During the first two decades of the American period superintendents rarely 
served more than a single year. Nor were professional educators selected for 
that post until 1880 when it was given to Mrs. Chloe Jones, who had been the 
high school principal. Guinn owed his appointment to the fact that Mrs. Jones 
had been removed when she tangled with the board. In the summer of 1883 he 
summarized his own struggle in this letter to the Times. Among the "solid three" 
who opposed Guinn was George S. Patton, Sr., father of the World War II 
general. 


{Times, July 14, 1883, p. 3} 

The Schoolhouse Question — A Clear Statement 
of the Situation. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It is a well-known 
fact that during the past school year the public schools of our 
city have been badly overcrowded. It is equally well known 
that during the greater portion of the year a number of 
children — at one time as high as one hundred and fifty — 
were excluded from the schools on account of insufficient 
school room. The parents of these children were promised 
that next year there would be ample room; that the Board of 
Education were about to build several new school buildings. 

It is now within a few weeks of the opening of the 
schools for the ensuing year. What is the situation? Not a 
brick laid, not a nail driven in a new building; not even a plan 
adopted. The seating capacity of the schools has been 
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reduced three hundred from what it was last year by the 
canceling of the lease of the rooms in the Normal building, 
and by the sale of the Bath street property. No room for 
three hundred children who were in the schools last year, 
and no room for three or four hundred more who have come 
here by emigration. There is a bare possibility that four 
rooms will be added to the Eighth street building in time for 
the opening of schools. If this is done it will give seatings for 
200 pupils. But, even taking the most favorable view of the 
situation, there will not be less than 100 to 500 children 
excluded from the schools during the next term. 

This is certainly a lamentable state of affairs — 
lamentable not only from an educational standpoint, but from 
a business one also. It affects the prosperity of our city. 

Who is responsible for this state of affairs? A plain 
statement of facts may show. Repeatedly, during the first 
part of last school year, by verbal and written reports, I called 
the attention of the members of the Board to the 
overcrowded condition of the schools, and to the necessity 
of selling the Spring street and Bath street properties to 
obtain funds to build new buildings. After many resolves and 
re-resolves, the lots were offered for sale. A cash offer of 
$30,300 was received. Dr. Kurtz and Mr. Gibson favored the 
acceptance of the offer, and urged the necessity of 
proceeding immediately to build. The "solid three" who rule 
urged delay, claiming that the Council would put in a liberal 
bid. The offer was neither accepted nor rejected, but the 
Secretary was instructed to re-advertise for new proposals. 

At the next meeting the offer was withdrawn. After weeks of 
delay the Council put in a bid of $31,000. It was moved to 
accept it. I called the attention of the Board to the fact that 
the Council had no available funds to pay cash down for the 
lot. I was sneeringly told by the President "that if they didn't 
pay for it they couldn't get it." After more delay the Council 
turned over to the Board $7000 from the salary fund; this 
was all that could be paid on the lot. With this, and $5500 
received from the sale of Bath street, the Board bought the 
Haverstick property — four lots, two fronting on Spring and 
two on Fort street. This property, about the time that the 
cash offer of $30,000 was received for the Spring street lot, 
could have been bought for $9500. The "solid three," by 
their masterly delay, got $700 more for the Spring street lot 
and paid $3000 more for a new school site. A nice little 
problem in Profit and Loss! 

The financial situation may be briefly summed up 
thus: The Board has sold $36,600 worth of school property; 
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cash received, $12,000; paid for school site, $1250; 
attorneys' fees, $250; balance due, $23,850, payable 
possibly from taxes next November; amount in the treasury 
to build new school buildings, not a dollar. 

Mr. Gibson, a new member of the Board, is energetic 
and anxious to do his duty. 

Dr. Kurtz, an old member, is a true friend of the 
teachers and of the schools. He has visited the schools and 
examined into the work done in them, and is well satisfied 
with it. It is the misfortune of these gentlemen to be in the 
minority. My political principles are not in accord with those 
of the "solid three," therefore I step down and out of the 
superintendency. The success of the Democratic party in 
the next Presidential campaign depends upon the 
appointment of a Democrat as superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles city. The appointment has been made. A 
Democratic victory is assured. "To the victors belong the 
spoils." 

J. M. GUINN 


Elections to the board were partisan until the city charter revision of 1903. 
There apparently was a Republican way to teach reading, a Democratic way to 
master 'riting, and a Prohibitionist approach to 'rithmatic. {A century later some 
partisans would still insist that that was true.} Guinn's closing lines reflected that 
partisanship, as did this letter by "Common Sense" on the eve of the 1885 board 
election. Democratic candidate George Griffin, the subject of the letter, was a 
journalist. At various times in his career he wrote editorials for the Times, held a 
position on the staff of the Express and assisted H. H. Bancroft as a translator of 
Spanish documents, Griffin lost the election. 


{Times, Nov. 26, 1885, p. 2} 

"Col." Geo. Butler Griffin and the Board of Education. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Your criticisms in 
Tuesday's issue on "Col." George Butler Griffin, one of the 
Democratic candidates for membership on the School 
Board, were evidently based on blank ignorance. You do 
not know the man. You do not realize his peculiar fitness for 
the position. Be it known to you, Mr. Editor, and to all the 
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voters of the city, that the "Colonel" is not a man {of- Ed.} 
ordinary clay, ordinary accomplishments, ordinary intellect, 
nor of ordinary blood. Physically, he is not large, but 
intellectually he is a giant, and as for blood — why, there is 
no question about its color; it is the bluest of the blue. How 
can you expect such a man to think or act like common 
mortals? It is an impossibility. He is their superior, and, of 
course, his children are necessarily superior to ordinary 
children. Hence, until quite recently, he has always been 
obliged to send his children to "select schools," because that 
was the proper thing fora high-toned, aristocratic gentleman 
to do, and he had to uphold the dignity of his "Caste." The 
risk of contamination had to be avoided, and, in justice to the 
"Colonel," I must opine that in condescending to honor our 
common schools by his patronage at present, he has a most 
laudable object in view; it is nothing less than to disarm 
criticism while he seeks election, and once on the School 
Board, and its Chairman, then truly will commence the era of 
reform. Business will be dispatched with telegraphic 
swiftness, for of course the other members will at once 
recognize the "Colonel's" overshadowing superiority and will 
feel in duty bound to register his decrees. Discussion would 
be heresy — the gallant "Colonel's" infallibility will have to be 
conceded to secure peace and harmony. His scheme of 
reform is radical but eminently wise, and all well-balanced 
minds will endorse it. It is nothing more nor less than to put 
an end to the stupid Republican practice, at present in 
vogue, of grading and classifying children according to their 
knowledge, and substituting therefor a system of grading 
according to pedigree. We must have first, second and 
third-class children. "Caste" must be recognized — the 
common must be separated from the uncommon, the refined 
from the uncouth, the ragged and the poor from the well- 
dressed and well-to-do. Upon no other basis can so ancient, 
blue-blooded and aristocratic a family as the "Griffins" be 
expected to patronize our public schools; and without such 
patronage how can you reasonably expect them to be a 
success? If you, Mr. Editor, doubt the necessity for reform, 
as herein indicated, I pray you crave an audience of the 
"Colonel." If you find him disinclined to grant it — as you 
may, for he is not habitually condescending — humbly invite 
him to some Democratic wet grocery, call for an allopathic 
dose of that which mellows even the proudest of the proud, 
the greatest of the great, repeat the dose as often as you 
deem prudent, and I will stake my existence that you will 
learn from the "Colonel's" own lips of his ancient and 
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aristocratic lineage; that he is a graduate of a famous 
Eastern university; an accomplished civil engineer; a 
distinguished member of the New York bar; a linguist of 
linguists; an editor; that he has traveled the world over and 
has imbibed copious draughts of knowledge, etc., at the 
various European and other founts. Wisdom will drip in 
"chunks" from his lips, and if your receptive and retentive 
faculties be good, you will learn enough in one hour to 
obviate the necessity of consulting a cyclopedia the 
remainder of your life. You cannot fail to be impressed with 
your own littleness and the "Colonel's" greatness, and you 
will end your interview by craving the privilege of supporting 
the "Colonel" in the present contest. Be wise and fear not. 

Yours truly, 

COMMON SENSE. 


Faced with the reality that the board from its inception had been 
exclusively a male organization, whether elected or appointed, reform-minded 
women undertook to elect one of their own in 1886. Coincidental with the revival 
of the Los Angeles Woman's Club by Caroline Severance, several club women 
called upon prominent political leaders from the various parties in an effort to 
have a woman nominated and elected, despite the fact that only men could vote. 
Mrs. Anna Averill, a leading community figure who had formerly served on the 
faculties of the University of Southern California and Los Angeles High School, 
was placed on both major party tickets. Shortly before the 1886 election this plea 
for the election of a woman appeared in the Times. 


{Times, Nov. 28, 1886, p. 6} 

A LADY FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] There seems to be a growing public sentiment in 
favor of women as helpers and co-workers in all educational 
matters. In a number of our {illegible} cities they already 
hold positions of responsibility on various boards of 
education. I cannot but think that decided benefits would 
result to our public schools by an efficient woman on our 
own city Board of Education. It is true, our board has, we 
are glad to say, always been composed of honorable 
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gentlemen, men who are capable, efficient and faithful; and it 
is not that these gentlemen have in any degree failed in their 
work that we ask for a lady among them, but simply that their 
burdens, gratuitously carried, might be more justly 
distributed, and possibly lightened. 

The present business activity of our city makes 
unusual demands upon our energetic business men, and it is 
not without great personal sacrifice that they find time to 
attend to public duties. Much of the necessary work could 
be done by a lady freed from business cares and yet 
acquainted by long experience as a teacher with the 
workings of our schools and their needs. Again, the fact that 
a large proportion of our teachers are ladies, makes it seem 
only reasonable that they should have a woman as their 
representative on the board. One who could, and would visit 
them in their schools, counsel them in their work and 
correctly represent them before the board. We think Mrs. 

Ann S. Averill capable, by reason of her long experience as 
a teacher, her thorough self-discipline and high intellectual 
attainments, of filling this position satisfactorily and anxiously 
desire her election. 


C. 


Anna Averill won, becoming the first woman board member. Flushed with 
that success, an attempt was made the following year to elect a second woman. 
Mary Garbutt, wife of a wealthy businessman and herself active for several 
decades in women's and other reform movements, including the Socialist Party, 
won the Prohibitionist nomination. With women constituting the overwhelming 
majority of the city's teachers, the W.C.T.U. made an unsuccessful appeal for her 
election based on a question of parity. 

{Times, Nov. 28, 1887, p.3j 
Another Lady for the School Board. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Mrs. Mary E. Garbutt, whom the temperance party 
has nominated as a member of the School board, is an 
experienced educator, having formerly taught several years 
in Denver, Colo., as well as in this city. She is well 
acquainted with the schools of Los Angeles and deeply 
interested in their progress. Mrs. Garbutt is a lady of candid, 
unbiased mind, good judgment and much executive ability, 
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and will, if elected, discharge her duties with thoroughness 
and impartiality. Certainly, it is not asking too much that, out 
of five members of the School Board, two should be ladies. 

There would still be three gentlemen to hold the 
balance of power in all matters considered too difficult for 
feminine powers of management; and what more suitable 
than that two of those who control our schools should be 
experienced teachers, with leisure to visit and thoroughly 
inspect the educational work of the city, commending and 
confirming all that is good, and weeding out whatever is 
useless or deleterious. 


W.C.T.U. 


B) GENDER DISCRIMINATION IN HIRING TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


The significance of the W.C.T.U. effort to achieve a degree of parity in 
female representation on the board, and its failure with Garbutt's defeat, was 
reflected in a debate that erupted in the letters column two years later. The city 
charter adopted in 1889 provided for the partisan election of nine board 
members, one from each ward. The new board chosen that year quickly stirred 
up a controversy by adopting the resolution quoted in the letter below. Women 
constituted over 90% of the teaching corps, yet few of the principals were 
women. While "A Woman Suffragist" expressed indignation over an obvious 
case of sex discrimination, she also laid out the case for voting rights as a 
solution to the problem of gender inequality. Had "affirmative action" been a 
buzz word in the 1880s, it surely would have been raised in this situation. 

{Times, June 24, 1889, p. 6} 

Throwing Stones at the School Board. 

Los Angeles, June 19. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In the report of the last meeting of the Board of 
Education, published in yesterday's Times, is the following 
resolution, presented by Mr. Powers, and passed by a vote 
of six to three. 

"Resolved, that it is the sense of this board that in the 
election of teachers for the next school year there shall be 
no discrimination on account of sex, but so far as possible it 
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shall be the policy of this board to elect male principals of 
city schools having more than four schoolrooms." 

The resolution is decidedly peculiar in its injustice to 
the women who have done the very best quality of work as 
principals in many of the largest and hardest-managed 
schools in the city, and it is no wonder that the men who 
voted for such barefaced injustice should screen themselves 
behind the number "six." All honor to the three who stood 
out against this new rule. Their names should be made 
public that the people should know who are the men that will 
have the good of the children and the schools at heart, and 
will appoint the teachers who have been found efficient, 
regardless of sex, and are willing to let even a woman who 
has proved her capability and spent her full share of years in 
the lower, poorly-paid positions, enjoy the well-earned 
pleasure of receiving a respectable salary. 

"No discrimination on account of sex!" and, pray, how 
else can these men discriminate against women than by 
appointing men to the well-paid positions, giving women the 
hard work and low pay, with not even the prospect of 
advancement before them. What man of energy, ambition 
and spirit, having held a superior position and demonstrated 
his entire capability of filling it as perfectly as it can be filled, 
would be willing to return to a subordinate position and lower 
pay because of his sex? or would continue to work under 
such circumstances unless compelled by absolute 
necessity? 

If the women were less efficient, it would be right and 
just, but to make sex and nothing else a cause for removing 
an excellent teacher from her position, is an injustice which 
would seem impossible in this day and generation, if the 
above resolution did not show too distinctly the intention of 
the board. 

"No discrimination on account of sex!" Truly, the 
California Legislature knew well the necessity of acting when 
it passed the law insuring the women equal wages with men 
for the same work, or this advanced, and, I am sorry to say, 
Republican, School Board would unquestionably have 
outdone the salaries of the women, merely because they 
had committed the crime of being women — i.e., non-voters 
— surely not by any fault of theirs. Would these same men 
dare discriminate against women, who have proven 
themselves so thoroughly efficient, if these women were 
voters? No, indeed! In that case the disinterested members 
of the school board would be possessed by a righteous love 
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of justice and the good of the schools, which would make it 
absolutely necessary for them to retain the women — who 
had political power. 

I would like to ask, what are the objects of schools 
and school boards? Is the advancement of the children the 
first consideration, or is it merely an incidental end to be 
attained if its attainment can be easily accomplished? If the 
above rule is carried out, will not the very best of the women 
teachers, where it is possible, leave, and an inferior class 
come in? If the board is so anxious to appoint men, why not 
make all the teachers in some of the schools men, and give 
them a chance to show their abilities in the different grades, 
and their powers to move along harmoniously with each 
other as the women have done. That would be fair, but to 
take all the desirable positions from efficient women and give 
them to men is manifestly injustice of the most unblushing 
kind, and you cannot wonder that under such treatment from 
men every advanced woman of this land is fast becoming 

A WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


Having irritated the suffragists by their earlier action, the board next 
antagonized male educators by continuing the practice of appointing women to 
nearly all the teaching positions, over the protest of board member E. J. Cox 
who argued that the schools needed the strong arms of men to control the larger 
boys. W. J. Kennard's well-reasoned objection to the board's policy was 
countered by "An Ex-Teacher" and John Morton, both of whom carefully 
answered Kennard's criticism of the board and used his letter as an opportunity 
to raise the issue of male v. female principals. Kennard is apparently the William 
J. Kinnard listed in the 1888 city directory as a teacher at Los Angeles Business 
College. The only John Morton listed with a Los Angeles address clerked for the 
Abstract and Title Insurance Company in the late 'eighties. 

{Times, July 10, 1889, p. 5} 

Too Many Female Teachers. 

A SHARP CRITICISM OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Los Angeles, July 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Our Board of Education in its meeting on Monday last, 
decided to appoint as instructors in the public schools for the 
coming year 151 teachers, of whom only eight are of the 
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male sex — and to reject the services of men highly qualified 
and experienced, who have successfully conducted public 
schools in the past, in this or other States — for lady 
teachers who do not pretend to greater proficiency or 
experience, and many of whom have only lately made this 
State their home. 

This action, I assert, is not only an unjust 
discrimination against male teachers, but extremely impolitic 
and injurious to the best educational interests of the city, 
unjust, in that a man who has given his life to the preparation 
of himself for the duties of a teacher, who is a rate-payer, 
and one to whom in many cases a wife and family look for 
support, is barred out of a position he is anxious and 
thoroughly qualified to fill, to make way for a teacher having 
fewer responsibilities and no one depending on her for 
support; impolitic and injurious to our city's interests in that 
teachers are appointed having but little authority or influence 
over the older pupils, who are usually weak in mathematics 
and penmanship (two of the chief branches), and who are 
not physically strong enough to stand the strain of two 
sessions a day, consequently involving the city in an extra 
expenditure of from $15,000 to $20,000 a year to pay for a 
double set of principals. 

It is a well-known fact that the discipline of our public 
schools in the higher grades is lax; this is not only injurious 
in itself, but prevents the best results being obtained in any 
branch of study. I know of many cases where under the 
present mistaken system adopted by our school directors, 
parents have been compelled to take their 12 or 14-year-old 
children from the public schools on account of want of 
discipline and consequent slow progress in education. We 
have also female principals of our schools, who, recognizing 
their weakness in mathematics and penmanship, send their 
own children to male instructors for those branches! 

In face of these arguments what reasons do the 
directors give for their recent action in appointing out of a 
total of 151 teachers engaged, 143 female instructors? 

"Home talent" was their excuse, but an absurd one, 
for, as Mr. Cox observed, most of the female teachers come 
to us from other States. I know of no real excuse for this 
remarkable course of action, unless it be a maudlin 
sentiment in favor of the opposite sex. 

I do not speak at all disparagingly of female teachers. 

I recognize their value and the good results they achieve, 
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and would in all cases prefer to have teachers of this sex for 
the younger pupils, but when a man of brains, long 
experience and wide reputation is set aside for a female 
teacher, merely as a tribute to her sex, or because she is a 
so-called "home product," it is carrying gallantry to a 
ridiculous extreme. 

My experience in schools, both in this and European 
countries, is very considerable, and I long since came to the 
conclusion that for the older pupils, and especially the boys, 
a man teacher of mature years, experienced and well 
qualified for the post, is not only a desideratum but a 
necessity. 

The object in selecting teachers should be to get 
those most able and possessing the highest qualifications. 
The cry of "home talent" may be more injurious to ourselves 
than to the rejected applicants for positions. Why do some 
of our leading colleges obtain their professors from abroad? 
Surely we are "cutting off our own nose" when we refuse a 
good teacher because he was not "raised" among us. 

Those directors who, to please politicians, or to pose 
as champions of the weaker sex, appoint inferior teachers as 
instructors of our children, are betrayers of the trust confided 
in them by the electors of this city. 

I have no personal interests to urge in this matter, 
having never applied for a position, nor do I intend to do so, 
and being totally unacquainted with any of the present 
applicants. I write only in defense of the principle involved, 
and the indignation with which I see (owing to such 
inconsiderate action as that of our school board), worthy 
men with families looking for employment and almost in a 
state of destitution, while less worthy and less proficient 
female teachers, with no one dependent for support on their 
labor, are elected to lucrative posts over their heads. I am 
yours, etc., 

W. J. KENNARD. 

[How would a share-and-share alike distribution of 
teachers do? — Ed.] 


{Times, July 16, 1889, p. 6} 

Defense of Women Teachers. 

Los Angeles, July 10. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In this morning's issue appears a letter from Mr. W. J. 
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Kennard, regarding the appointment of women as teachers 
here, which shows clearly that the gentleman is laboring 
under several misapprehensions. With your kind permission 
I would like to correct these, if possible. 

To begin with, I will state that, like him, I never have 
applied for a position in the Los Angeles schools, and never 
shall. 


Your correspondent complains that the applications of 
"highly qualified and experienced" men, who have 
"successfully conducted schools in the past in this and other 
States," have been rejected by our board, who appointed 
instead women with no responsibility and laying no claim to 
greater proficiency. 

When the Los Angeles Board of Education has 
dropped a man from the roll of teachers, we may be soon 
remembering its recent resolution, that it was for cause, and 
not from "maudlin sentiment," or any desire on their part to 
"pose as champions of the weaker sex." That they still made 
the appointments they did show that they recognized the 
efficiency of the women teachers and principals, and had the 
honor and manliness to make their appointments according 
to proficiency rather than sex; filling vacancies that occurred 
in the higher positions from among the tried women, rather 
than untried men, no matter how highly recommended. Mr. 
Kennard claims that the discipline in the higher grades of our 
public schools is lax. If this is true, is it any more so in the 
schools governed by women than in those under the 
supervision of men? Or were the children in the former less 
advanced in scholarship than those in the latter? 

The question whether an applicant has others 
dependent upon him (though women quite as frequently 
have relatives to support as men) should not enter into the 
consideration of his or her appointment. Public schools are 
not eleemosynary institutions intended to furnish a means of 
livelihood to the destitute. The good of the schools alone is 
to be aimed at in the election of teachers, and tis is not 
always attained by the employment of men in the 
responsible positions. It is a well-known fact, of which, 
however, Mr. Kennard is probably ignorant, that men have 
repeatedly failed as principals in this city, and been 
succeeded by women who did well, and kept in order even 
that bete noir, the big boy. 

European experience can not be applied here. 
American women are educated under conditions differing so 
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much from those surrounding their European sisters that 
they succeed in many things which, to the others, would be 
difficult or impossible. More-over, in European countries 
women have never had an opportunity to show what they 
could do with older boys, so it is impossible to tell how they 
would succeed. Among Americans the fairest-minded 
educators admit that women generally equal men as 
teachers, and if Mr. Kennard’s experience has been different 
it is not corroborated by that of the majority of observers. 

If there is any time when a man rather than a woman 
is needed to teach boys, it is not in the higher grades, when 
the boys already have some manliness and common sense, 
and can be acted upon by mental and moral means, but 
rather in the lower, the “intermediate” grades, where they are 
sometimes regular “little hoodlums, ” and often need physical 
force to restrain them. Yet it does not occur to Mr. Kennard 
that men should ever be appointed to these (or any other) 
subordinate positions. No; they are to have principalships 
and women, also rate-payers, with the same brains, 
education, proficiency, and (that important element in Mr. 
Kennard’s estimation) families to support — lacking nothing 
but the ballot and to remain subordinates. That is where the 
injustice comes in! 

I believe there should be more men teachers. 

Perhaps it would be a good thing for our schools if men and 
women were appointed in about equal numbers — “share 
and share alike, ” as you suggest — but it should be “share 
and share” alike in reality — not the kernels to one sex and 
the hulls to the other. No doubt the School Board of Los 
Angeles would have appointed more men had more men 
applied for and been willing to take lower positions. It is 
more than probable that the applications from men were for 
principalships only. Where these were successfully filled by 
women, there was no reason why they should be removed to 
make room for untried men. If men were willing to begin on 
the lower rounds of the ladder, as women do (I venture to 
say there is not a woman principal in the city who did not 
begin as a subordinate), and win their laurels fairly, instead 
of wanting the best-paid and governing positions to begin 
with, there would be more men appointed. 

Mr. Kennard says that women are weaker in 
mathematics and penmenship than men. As to the former, it 
is a well-known fact that women carry off as many of the 
prizes for mathematics in colleges and universities as men 
do, if not more; and girls generally outrank boys in this 
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branch in our public schools. A woman took the John 
Hopkins University fellowship in mathematics in a 
competitive examination, and a woman filled the Chair of 
Mathematics for many years (perhaps still) at the University 
of Upsaia in Sweden — one of the foremost European 
institutions. 

Whether women, as a rule, are weaker in penmenship 
than men, I do not know; but after all that is merely a 
mechanical art and has nothing to do with mental or moral 
education. Besides, Los Angeles has a special male teacher 
for this branch, who has been retained, no doubt, because of 
his efficiency, not his sex. 

If in this city any woman principals have sent their 
children to schools having male principals, it was probably 
because they lived in the district belonging to the school of 
the latter, and children go to school in their own district. Now 
a teacher lives where he pleases, but teaches where the 
board pleases, and many teachers go long distances to their 
work, while their children may attend school in the next 
street. I doubt that any woman principal of this city sent her 
children out of their district in order to send them to schools 
with male principals. 

Mr. Kennard also seems misinformed regarding the 
double sessions here. There are no double sets of 
principals. The principals teach a room themselves (with 
one exception), and get from $15 to perhaps $50 a month 
more than the ordinary teachers. Their assistants, and male 
principals of large schools have to have these as well as 
female, receive $10 over their ordinary salaries. This 
involves no very great expense to the city. The real “double 
sessions” are for the two sets of scholars. These were not 
instituted to benefit the teachers, but to accommodate more 
pupils in the same rooms. Neither men nor women were 
equal to the task of doing justice to from 75 to 100 pupils in 
two sets, teaching each set as much in four hours as others 
learned in six, and also correcting their exercises, etc. That 
was simply doing the work of two teachers. If they did it they 
should have double pay, and so nothing would be gained for 
the city. The ordinary double session of three hours each is 
carried on successfully and without complaint by women 
when they have the use of a room for it, and it is considered 
best for the children. 

To close, Mr. Editor, I thank Mr. Kennard for coming 
out openly with his objections against women teachers, and 
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you for printing them, and also for so kindly and fairly giving 
the woman’s side a hearing. 

Hoping that Mr. Kennard et al. may become 
converted from “the error of their ways, ” I remain, 

An Ex-Teacher 
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Following an unsuccessful effort in 1844 by Mexican residents and one in 
the mid-1850s by the Mechanic's Institute, another attempt to provide Los 
Angeles with a reading room took place in 1859 when several prominent citizens 
organized a subscription library. Housed in Abel Stearns' newly-built Arcadia 
Block at the corner of Los Angeles and Arcadia Streets, it provided books and 
Eastern newspapers for the members. Despite a modest membership fee of five 
dollars and monthly dues of only a dollar, the venture failed for lack of public 
support and the irregular delivery of the newspapers. 

The next effort, in 1872, succeeded. Again the town's prominent citizens, 
including a former and a future governor, took the lead in establishing the facility. 
Located in rooms provided by John G. Downey in the block that bore his name, 
the library relied not only on membership fees {a life membership for $50 or an 
annual fee of $5} but also received property tax funds after the state legislature in 
1874 authorized a library for Los Angeles. It existed as an independent agency, 
under the direction of librarian John Littlefield, until the municipal charter of 1878 
recognized it as an official city function. At that time the annual fee was reduced 
to $4. 

Patrick Connolly was librarian {1879-1880} as the 'eighties opened, 
overseeing about 150 paying subscribers and 2100 volumes. He was followed 
by Mary Foy {1880-1884}, Jessie Gavitt {1884-1889} and, briefly in early 1889, 
Lydia Prescott. The new city charter of 1889 placed control of the library in a 
board of regents, appointed by the mayor. That year, under librarian Tessa 
Kelso {1889-1895}, the facility moved from the Downey Block to the new city hall 
on Broadway, where it remained until 1896. 

At the time Kelso became librarian the holdings had increased to 6000 
books but the membership had declined. Much to the consternation of more 
conservative library patrons, Kelso began to stock the shelves with French 
novels. She was also noted for smoking cigarettes in public. But the library 
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thrived and during her tenure, in 1891, the membership fee was abolished and it 
became a free library. The institution would make several more moves and have 
several other head librarians, including former Times city editor Charles Lummis, 
before reaching its present site in the 1920s. 

Letters to the Times about the library in the 1880s were largely complaints 
about the hours it was open, the size and condition of its holdings, inconsiderate 
patrons and the librarian. While "Philotay" took a circuitous course to get to the 
point, this 1885 letter, which reads as though it might have been penned by 
future librarian Lummis, then on the staff of the Times, attempted to shame 
Angelenos into vastly improving the existing library. 

{Times, Oct. 29, 1885, p. 2} 

Licks at the Library. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A few days ago an 
Eastern man of considerable business capacity said in 
regard to Southern California, having especially Los Angeles 
in his mind: "This country will never be a Wisconsin or a 
Pennsylvania; the business man cannot spread or throw 
himself with sufficient certainty of profit into the arms of 
nature. This land can never become a source of great 
wealth, although it will prove to be of great value. It will in 
the coming few years rapidly develop its real qualities, which 
are, in summa, to absorb money, giving in return comfort 
and beauty to those who spend their surplus savings here. It 
will, in a great measure, depend on the East for its 
existence. Southern California will become 'the Italy of 
America. 

Let the above independent opinion of the nature and 
future of Southern California or Los Angeles be taken for all 
it is worth. Such a definition of our case is well worthy to 
receive attention. A rebuke or rejection is often more 
valuable than high praise. But to the point. We thought of 
those words, Mr. Editor, when we first entered the library of 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Pray, beware of the thought, that this institution 
reminded us of the Vatican! It rather struck us as if we had 
run into the editorial rooms of a second-class newspaper. 

The same insignificance as to comfort and pleasantness, the 
same disregard of order, of cleanliness and of propriety 
prevails here as there. Even the scissors, the first assistant 
of a great editor, seem to have permission to perform their 
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duty here. Of newspapers you have the very best and a 
great number, but they are in bad shape. The periodicals 
are ill-treated, even shamelessly handled and only fit for the 
rag basket. And the books — Lord have mercy with us! — 
strike the beholder with horror. Oh! that such a thing as 
these rooms with their contents was ever called a "library!" 

But why did we think of the words of our Eastern 
friend? — of the Italy of America! — here in that library? 

Whoever visits your home, Mr. Editor, must, of right, 
say that it is beautiful. Your guests, who learned to write and 
are not blind, must send handsome letters, dictated by 
enthusiasm and love, to their friends at home. Their letters 
must be full of news, full of interesting portraits, full of 
sensitive, animating pictures, and to outline the features of 
their object truly, they must describe the rare views of the 
mountains. Those thus addressed desire to see your home 
and — come! "The Italy of America" receives them gladly. 

Its "metropolis, Los Angeles," claims the largest number of 
those tourists. It is the center of that Italy. And this center, 
where we notice business blocks as fine as at Chicago and 
residences as lovely as on Grand Avenue at Milwaukee, 
where they have electric lights, street cars and cable cars, 
where they have a number of fine churches, of good public 
schools, a State Normal School, and academies of arts and 
science; this center, which desires to maintain its position 
against other rising cities, not far from it; this center, which is 
anxious to uphold and better its reputation, and which is the 
home of many wealthy, loyal-hearted people; this 
"metropolis" has the courage to say: "A public library? What 
do you mean?" No! We have no such an institution! 

Los Angeles can do better. It is far behind in this 
matter. Let its best citizens look it up, and let them fight for a 
library, if necessary! The people will thank them for their 
efforts, ere long. If the common citizen does not call for any 
books, create in him an appetite for them. And this can only 
be done by a "library" that will do credit to a place so lovely 
and much visited as the City of the Angels. 

Truly your friend, 

PHILOTAY. 


"W. H. H.," also writing in 1885, had a distinctly different view of the library 
facility, finding it much more inviting than did "Philotay." Still, "W. H. H." offered 
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two suggestions to make it even more attractive to out-of-town visitors and 
regular patrons. When the proposal regarding the schedule went unheeded, a 
second letter appeared a year and a half later, its content suggesting that it was 
perhaps written by the same author. 

{Times, July 10, 1885, p. 2} 

The Public Library. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library are to hold a meeting next 
week, there are two suggestions which I wish through your 
columns respectfully to submit to their consideration. 

The first refers to holidays. Some half dozen of these 
occur in a year, during which the Library is closed; and I 
consider that no public officer is better entitled to holiday 
privileges than the Librarian who does duty seven days per 
week. But why close the Library? Crowds are in town on 
every public holiday, who are bent on sight-seeing and who 
are debarred the enjoyment and profit of seeing this resort, 
which is one of the most pleasing in our city. Cannot the 
Board appoint a substitute to take the Librarian's place on 
such days? For two or three dollars each holiday, some 
citizen whose patriotism is of the quiet kind might be had, 
and the visitors who have been wearing out the handle of the 
Library door every holiday for years past would bless the 
Trustees for the boon. 

My second suggestion concerns the large notices 
hung up in the readingroom prohibiting smoking. Are the 
Trustees aware that these are unheeded? — that the notice 
is treated with utter contempt? — that when ladies do come 
into the room, they stay as short time as possible in the 
perfumed air? — that non-smokers of the hardier sex have 
sometimes offered a gentle remonstrance, but all in vain? 

My suggestion is simply this: That either the notice should 
be taken down altogether, or the defiers of the ordinance 
gently persuaded to heed it. 

W. H. H. 


{Times, Dec. 29, 1886, p. 10} 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Permit me through your columns to call the attention 
of the public and our Board of Regents to the necessity and 
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propriety of keeping open the public library on holidays. 
Above all other days those are the ones during which many 
strangers, as well as citizens, find time and inclination to 
avail themselves of its benefits and privileges, were its doors 
thrown open to them. 

The writer does not mean in the slightest manner to 
reflect upon the management of our very efficient and faithful 
lady librarian, for she has no option in the matter, and needs 
the recreations and enjoyments of such occasions as much 
as other workers. But let the Regents increase her salary 
$2.50 or $3 per month, and require the library kept open on 
the six or eight holidays that annually occur. The librarian 
can always find some poor and competent person glad to 
earn $2.50 or $3 by taking charge for a single day upon such 
occasions. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


"W.H.H." was concerned that the use of tobacco in the reading room 
would discourage female patrons. "Invalid," on the other hand, thought the 
library gave too much consideration to women. 

{Times, April 12, 1882, p. 3} 

Wants to Know. 

Editor Times: Please tell us why the best and 
sunniest room in the Free Library is reserved for ladies only, 
as there seems to be but a very small percentage of the 
patrons of the Free Library that belong to the fair sex, and 
oblige. 

INVALID. 


Ignoring "Invalid's" concern, the library continued to provide women with 
special quarters. But as the holdings grew to 6000 volumes without an increase 
in space, the cramped rooms in the Downey Block location led to changes that 
reduced the favoritism that had disturbed him, as librarian Jessie Gavitt 
explained in this reply to "Resident Subscriber's" complaint that men were 
invading the rooms set aside for women. 
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{Times, April 1, 1888, p. 3} 

To a "Resident Subscriber" of the Public Library. 

Los Angeles, March 31. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] About six months ago it became necessary to put 
book-shelves in the room then occupied as a ladies' parlor, 
as the room proper was overcrowded, and no more rooms 
were obtainable in the building. The public have access to 
all books on the shelves, and it was not practicable to 
exclude men from them because they were in that particular 
room. Until the new City Hall is built, where we are promised 
commodious rooms for the library, we are helpless, unless 
some of our liberal-minded citizens of wealth, who are 
interested in the welfare of our city, will earn the lasting 
gratitude of the people of Los Angeles by giving us a library 
building. If, however, men frequenting the library would 
remember that "cleanliness is next to godliness,"and that 
women are entitled to a little consideration, especially as 
they are invaders, there would not be quite so much cause 
for complaint. 

THE LIBRARIAN. 


Despite the city's meteoric population growth, the number of library 
subscribers had fallen to 130 by 1889. "A Resident" offered an explanation why 
that had occurred. "X" read "Resident's" criticism as an attack on Mrs. Lydia 
Prescott, who had succeeded Gavitt as librarian in Jan., 1889, and submitted this 
spirited defense of the librarian. Alas, Mrs. Prescott and the works of Sir Henry 
Rider Haggard soon gave way to Tessa Kelso and those racy French novels. 

{Times, Feb. 23, 1889, p. 2} 

The Public Library. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

We are glad to see that some step toward making our Public 
Library of more credit to itself and to our city is being taken. 

Of the 17 public libraries on this coast that of the city 
of Los Angeles has ranked among the poorest as to number 
and character of books. 

While the increase in the population of the city has 
been enormous, and the demand for good reading has also 
increased, yet the number of books in the library has been 
but slightly added to, and the additions are for the greater 
part not standard works. 
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The position of the library is most unfortunate; but if 
the crowd of expectorating loungers could be kept from the 
lower entrance and stairs it would be easier to have patience 
with the location until the new reading-rooms in the City Hall 
are ready for occupancy. 

The signs on the present library are inconspicuous, 
and many business and other people pass there daily 
without having their attention attracted to the fact that there 
is any library at all. 

Some of our citizens who two years ago visited the 
rooms to read or take the books for home use, have entirely 
dropped their subscriptions and deserted the place, on the 
ground of lack of supply of a good class of modern literature, 
and not as good a supply of older and of reference books as 
there should be, so the revenue to the library is much cut off 
— and yet the present condition of the treasury gives no 
excuse for failure to purchase those works which the reading 
public require. Visitors from Eastern cities, with their well- 
stocked libraries, find this one far behind the ordinary 
requirements of the student of even small towns, and cannot 
help wondering why an intelligent public has so long 
slumbered over this neglect. More books and a better class, 
that such books as "He" and "She" may grow distasteful to 
all, is what the public should have; also lower rates for fines, 
as probably the high rate often prevents a party from 
returning a book that has been too long kept out, where as a 
small daily charge for overtime might not be so much 
dreaded, and the book might be replaced upon the shelves. 
There is a large number of missing books that never appear 
at all. These should be called in, without penalty, that the 
supply may be no less than the expenditure in the past 
would warrant, and with a reasonable supply of new works 
the library would become more useful to a large number of 
people who cannot purchase freely for their own homes. 

A RESIDENT. 


{Times, Mar. 1, 1889, p. 5} 

About Mrs. Prescott. 

Los Angeles, March 4. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] As the last article on the library that appeared in 
your paper was somewhat personal in its tone, let me make 
a few statements, personal also. 
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There is a report being sedulously circulated that the 
appointment of Mrs. Prescott as librarian was a Democratic 
movement. Since there are a great many people who take 
such a statement for gospel truth, without any inquiry 
whatever, it is for their benefit the following points are given: 
Mrs. Prescott, always a Republican, belonging to a 
Republican family, had three brothers, all of whom enlisted 
in the Union army; all of whom were wounded, one dying in 
consequence of his wounds. She was called to St. Louis to 
nurse one of them. This was just after the recall of Gen. 
Fremont, and Mrs. Prescott, a stanch Fremonter, because a 
stanch Republican, was between two fires — the South, who 
could never approve of Fremont, and the disaffected North. 
But through all the many months of consequent annoyance 
she was true to her convictions. 

On the recovery of her brother she gave two years' 
gratuitous services to sanitary commission work in St. Louis, 
and at the close of the war gave another two years of unpaid 
services to the Freed men's Bureau. She was appointed 
superintendent of freed men's work for the Mississippi Valley. 
With all the zeal that she had displayed in the sanitary work 
she devoted herself to organizing freed men's schools; 
organizing those that have developed into "the Sumner High 
School" of St. Louis, the "Lincoln Institute" of Jefferson City, 
the "Garrison Institute" and "Peabody Academy." This is not 
the kind of work that has the exclusive support of Democratic 
leaders. Nor, you may say, does it bear upon the fitness of a 
candidate to fill the position of librarian. This I readily grant; 
but with the knowledge of these facts that of still others was 
possessed by the Councilmen who made the appointment. 
Let me give a few of these: 

Mrs. Prescott taught during 14 years as principal of 
high-grade schools in St. Louis; was superintendent of 
kindergarten work in Oakland under the W.C.T.U., to which 
organization she had belonged from its foundation; 
organized and supported for many months a kindergarten in 
that city; was invited by the W. C. T. U. to read a paper 
before the Alameda County Convention; did "aggressive 
work for temperance;" was invited to read this again before 
the summer Chautauqua meeting at Pacific Grove; was 
appointed for her war record Chief of Staff of the National 
President of the W. C. T. U. 

Besides these experiences, which help fit one for 
almost any position in life, Mrs. Prescott has been a member 
of the "Ancient Literature Class of Oakland and San 
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Francisco," and was invited to represent the class at its 
annual meeting, the subject of the paper to be read by her 
being assigned by the class. 

She was for two years corresponding secretary of the 
noted "Ebell" Society of Oakland. 

John Mance Cheney, poet and librarian of San 
Francisco, sent a letter of congratulation to Mrs. Prescott on 
her appointment to office here, at the same time expressing 
his appreciation of the benefit to the library that would result 
from it. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 


X. 
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By the 1880s, historian Henry Splitter assures us, Los Angeles was 
recognized as a musical city, and the response to both amateur and professional 
performances during that decade supports his claim. Local choral groups and a 
predecessor to the Philharmonic orchestra emerged in the 'eighties, and touring 
professionals discovered that appearances in Los Angeles were met with full 
houses, enthusiastic audiences that sometimes numbered in the thousands and 
a profitable gate. By the last years of that decade, according to Harold Swan in 
Music in the Southwest, musical performances were of "a standard acceptable 
anywhere in the nation." 

While many programs still took place in churches, the city was well 
endowed with halls. The first theater, built by John Temple, opened in 1860 over 
a market on Main Street. Although Swan described it as "small and stuffy," 

Harris Newmark remembered that use of the private boxes located on either side 
of the stage became the ambition of every Los Angeles gallant. 

Several other auditoriums were available before 1880 for theatrical 
performances, concerts, lectures and other assorted purposes. Stearns Hall, for 
example, had not only held a dance school but also served as the meeting place 
in 1870 for the vigilantes who lynched murderer Michael Lachenais. The Merced 
Theater, adjacent to the Pico House, opened on New Year's Eve, 1870. By 
1875, when it was known as Wood's Opera House, it had degenerated into a 
raucous song-and-dance hall. The Germans' Turnverein Hall, once considered 
to be the best auditorium in town, also opened in the early 1870s. The other 
significant site, Mott's {or Armory} Hall, accommodated many major performers of 
the 'eighties. 

During that decade the construction of several additional facilities reflected 
the growing interest in musical and dramatic productions in the city. Ozro W. 
Childs opened his 1800-seat Opera House, the first auditorium of real 
consequence built in Los Angeles, in 1884, and before the end of the decade 
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Hazard's Pavilion {1887}, the Tivoli {1887} and the Los Angeles {1888} offered 
the area's residents a variety of cultural choices. 

A) ANGELENOS AND THE SEARCH FOR SOCIAL GRACES 


Temple's auditorium had been equipped with armchairs and raised 
benches to give those farther from the stage a less obstructed view, but the other 
early halls had level floors. Since attendance at concerts and dramas was as 
much a social as a cultural event, there developed a conflict between those who 
wanted to be observed in all their finery as opposed to those who came to see 
the stage. A point in contention was the wearing of multi-layered {"seried," in the 
language of the day} hats during a performance. 

This issue was never more elevated than at the 1887 Los Angeles 
appearance of the noted diva, Angelina Patti. Newmark remembered that Childs' 
Opera House would have been the appropriate site for such a concert but was 
already taken and the Patti concert was relegated to Mott's Hall, an auditorium, 
like Temple's, located upstairs over a Main Street market. Unfortunately it had a 
level floor, evoking pleas that those planning to attend should not wear hats. 

{Times, Jan. 7, 1887, p. 3} 

A HINT. 

Pasadena, Jan. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Now that it is definitely settled that Patti will appear in Los 
Angeles, would it not be a benefit to a long suffering public if 
the ladies were to follow a custom now growing into favor in 
New York and some other Eastern cities, of removing their 
hats or bonnets during the performance. This would be of 
especial value in this instance, where the audience will labor 
under the disadvantage of occupying seats that are not in 
tiers. Please urge this. 

JAX. 


{Times, Jan. 15, 1887, p. 3} 

HATS OFF. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The management of the Patti concert, which is to be in a 
large hall, the main floor of which is almost perfectly level, 
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owe it to their patrons to insist that tall hats shall not be worn 
at the concert. People who pay $7.50 to hear and see the 
great diva will not patiently submit to the outrage of having 
their view of the stage entirely cut off by seried rows of two 
and three story hats. Whether these hats belong to men or 
women, they will have to come off or there will surely be 
disturbance. People behind them will be very apt to cry out, 
"Hats off in front!" or they will stand up to see over them, and 
then those still further in the rear will mount their chairs — 
and then "the circus will begin" — for people who pay a big 
price to see the greatest of living lyric artists — and pay it 
willingly — are not going to be fooled out of seeing her 
because sundry self-styled ladies, regardless of other's 
rights, take a notion that they want to display a three story 
bonnet! Let the real ladies of this city do as they are doing 
elsewhere: leave their high hats at home, or take them off at 
the door and deliver to ushers, or hold them in their laps 
when seated. 


The flap over hats at the Patti concert resulted in a victory for those who 
wanted to see the performers, not the latest millinery style, and altered the 
uniform of the day for future artistic performances in Los Angeles. The Times 
seemed more concerned about the break with tradition than the performance 
itself, noting that most women left their hats at the door and sat throughout the 
evening: 


crowned only with the chiefest glory of woman.... The 
ice was well broken last night, and there is good prospect 
that one of the most inexcusable barbarities connected with 
amusement-going will be a thing of the past in Los Angeles. 


Yet when tragedians Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett came to Los 
Angeles early in 1888 for performances at Childs' Opera House, one 
correspondent, still unsure about proper etiquette regarding the wearing of hats, 
sought the editor's advice. 


{Times, Feb. 26, 1888, p. 6} 

Hats or No? 

Los Angeles, Feb. 24. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Will you kindly inform a lady subscriber of your esteemed 
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paper whether the Booth-Barrett season is expected to be a 
full-dress affair, and whether ladies are supposed to wear 
hats or not, as in other cities of the world, and kindly settle a 
dispute? 

[Doubtless a full-dress affair, without hats, as a rule; 
though, as is usually the case in large audiences, the 
gathering will probably be somewhat mixed. The tendency 
in Los Angeles, within the last year or so, has been in the 
direction of expatriating the sombrero alto. — Ed.] 


While the issue of hats may have been settled, Angelenos had other 
complaints. Concert patrons of another generation would recognize the 
crassness regarding ticket sales and seating assignments cited by "Drama 
Lover," while the unsigned grievance about disturbances caused by late arrivals 
at the reading of Charles Dickens' works by his son also spans the decades. 

Future Los Angeles impresario Lynden Behymer, arriving in 1886, started 
his local career as one of the ticket scalpers denounced by "Drama Lover." 
Behymer hired boys to be first in line when unreserved seats at Childs' Opera 
House went on sale, and then resold at curtain-time the blocks of tickets they had 
purchased, profitably marked up. Behymer also served as artistic critic for the 
Herald and may have been the target of letter writers later in this chapter. 

{Times, Feb. 24, 1888, p. 6} 

"I Object.” 

Los Angeles, Feb. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Failing to get any satisfaction at the ticket-window of the 
opera house for certain abuses fostered there, allow me, 
through your columns, to focus the attention of theater-goers 
upon two of the worst. For instance! For special attractions 
prices are raised. The public might not kick if they were 
raised more, if they could have fair access to the ticket- 
window. But at once a line of loafers is formed, and a 
gentleman (a clerk, say,) who feels that he can afford to pay 
$1, in the limited time he can spare, attempts to buy a 
reasonably choice seat. He must buy out of the line (often a 
long one), at often a high price, one of the loafers, who at 
once takes his place at foot of line again, to sell out. The 
young man has chosen, say, a front seat in the balcony — 
perhaps takes his wife or best girl. The seats there are 
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seldom reserved by numbers, and there ensues, on opening 
the gates, a rough and tumble scramble which leaves a well- 
behaved gentleman crowded back by the roughest 
elements, and a lady — simply nowhere. The simple and 
fair plan of numbering all reserved seats and hiring a few 
more ushers does away with all this uncivilized scramble and 
gives people of ordinary good means a fair show, which they 
can't get now without extraordinary expense. The first 
nuisance can also be abated if the management care to do 
it, and there is a way to save money by it too, as well as a 
clearer conscience. For many others and myself, I protest. 

DRAMA LOVER. 


{Times, May 18, 1888, p. 6} 

An Unpardonable Annoyance. 

Los Angeles, May 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I attended the readings of Mr. Dickens at Armory Hall last 
night, and, in common with the rest of the audience, suffered 
an annoyance which it seems might be easily remedied by a 
small expenditure and a little forethought. I allude to the 
disturbance and noise made by late arrivals. The reading 
advertised for 8 o'clock really began at twenty minutes past, 
and yet for long afterward there was a thin stream of arrivals, 
just frequent enough to distract the attention and noisy 
enough to drown the speaker's voice. The timepieces of a 
great many persons must have been out of order, for of 
course they would not deliberately commit such a breach of 
good manners. A few strips of matting would be useful in 
deadening the sound which echoes through the hall from 
every careless tread, and a rule prohibiting the ushers from 
showing people to seats in the body of the audience while 
the reading is progressing would be a reasonable one to 
enforce. When the public pays a dollar admission for such 
an entertainment as that of last night it has a right to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of it. 


B) EVERYONE'S A CRITIC 


While reporters assigned to cover fine arts on the other three Los Angeles 
dailies in the late 1880s were the subject of much criticism themselves, the 
caliber of reviews printed in the Times was markedly superior. Swan wrote: 
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Fortunately for Los Angeles, the constant stream of 
commendation and reproach which appeared in the Times 
came usually from the pens of reporters who possessed 
sound musical intelligence. 


Since articles by Times staff members did not carry a by-line in the 1880s, 
who wrote artistic criticism remains a mystery. The only Times writer known to 
have written critical reviews was Dr. Dorothea Lummis, a stockholder in the 
Times and wife of city editor Charles Lummis, but conceivably others on the staff 
wrote reviews as well. Eliza Otis was certainly qualified to handle that 
assignment, and her biographer, Midge Sherwood, contends that Mrs. Otis at 
one time or another performed nearly all the editorial functions at the paper. 

For a town that was so recently a symbol of the wild west, with its 
lynchings, frequent murders and numerous saloons, Los Angeles of the 1880s 
seemed to contain a disproportionately large number of would-be fine arts critics. 
Throughout the decade letters flowed to the Times complaining either about the 
quality of the critics reporting in the city's other papers or offering their own 
criticisms of recent performances or exhibitions. 

While Los Angeles may have been a musical city by the 1880s the press 
was apparently not quite ready to properly assess it, or so "Music" suggested in 
an attack on the Herald's review of an 1883 concert. Both this criticism and the 
one by "Another 'One Who Was There'" must be read not only as comments on 
the performances in question but as part of a large number of letters printed by 
the Times attacking competing papers. In this case the Herald was the object of 
these correspondents. The editor's postscript to "Music's" letter needled those 
who failed to follow his rules for submitting letters to the editor. 

{Times, Nov. 24, 1883, p. 3} 

Music and Music Critics — Music from One of the Latter. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It is very seldom 
that I intrude upon the valuable time of an editor, but, when 
patience ceases to be a virtue, I deem it my duty, in behalf of 
every musician in Los Angeles, to protest most decidedly 
against the words of eloquence, shaped into sentences and 
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then dished out as criticism to an unsuspecting and perhaps 
a too indulgent public. Take, for instance, the two concerts 
of this week: one at the Methodist church, the other at 
Turner Hall. One critic, speaking of Tuesday night's concert, 
says: "The opening number was an organ solo by Mrs. 

Mellis, the organist of this society!" Question: What society? 
Next, the same man goes on to say, in speaking of Mr. 

Stone: "This song delighted the many critics in the 
audience!" It seems to me a real live, genuine music critic is 
a scarce article in this vicinity. Another man then claims that 
"the instrumental trio, consisting of violin, 'cello, and piano 
accompaniment," &c. This is not fair! Give the little miss her 
share; she did not play an accompaniment. Then the other 
man claims that "Miss Smith was but little larger than her 
instrument" (the violin). Mr. Critic must have had a back 
seat. I did not notice anything inflated, as regards the size of 
the instrument. I agree with him as regards Miss Peabody, 
but as to the organ: No, thank you! The surprise was not an 
agreeable one, I'm sure! Then both men went astray on the 
same thing, namely, Miss Winston's ballad. "Guess I won't, 
would you?" is nice enough, but the genuine title, 

"Supposing," reads better. We are again reminded of the 
house full of critics, in Miss Binford's notice. We could easily 
swallow this without wincing; but the Herald man must have 
gone out to see a friend just about then, for I find not even a 
mention of her name in his article. Mr. Francisco was 
treated in the same style! Mr. Herald, brace up! Give us a 
full account nor none at all. So much for Tuesday night. 

Now we come to something really good. "Countrymen, lend 
me your ears." Speaking of Wednesday night's concert, the 
Herald man commences thus: "It is needless to say that 
these talented vocalists and musicians gave an 
entertainment of rare excellence." I fully agree with him, and 
I am only sorry he did not convince himself that it really was 
needless to criticise a performance when he himself was 
perhaps a half dozen Los Angeles blocks distant from the 
scene. Miss Collin will no doubt be surprised, when she has 
been informed in this morning's article, that "she acquitted 
herself with great credit in recitation and in solo singing!" I 
think there is a mistake somewhere. His remark in regard to 
Miss Harris "delighting the audience with a selection from 
Moszkowski's Tarantelle" is very original, but alas! I am 
afraid his musical education has been most woefully 
neglected. Prof. Dorrego was conspicuous for his absence, 
and yet we are gulled into believing that he played 
excellently, notwithstanding that he was sick abed at the 
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time. Perhaps he had telephone connection with the hall, 
and thought to give us something new in the way of a solo. 

If so, the telephone must have been out of humor, for I failed 
to hear a single note of the selection. Then Mr. Finlayson 
comes in for a deal. Mr. Herald claims that "Mr. F. appears 
once a week as an organist." Mr. F., how is it? Take it all in 
all, the criticism of the Herald takes what young America 
calls the cake; in fact, the whole bakery and a dude or two 
thrown in as a chromo. 

Now, Mr. Editor, why can we not have a man really 
able to criticise a concert? The waste of words in trying to 
describe the performance of Mr. So and So, and Miss This 
and Miss That, is something wonderful. Recollect Los 
Angeles is rapidly advancing in music, and I would like to 
see some advance made so far as our critics are concerned. 
Thanks for your indulgence. Truly yours, 

MUSIC. 


Los Angeles, Nov. 22. 

[Let the writer of the above sail right in as a musical 
cricket and polish off the amateurs according to scientific 
rules. He writes well (on both sides of the sheet) and makes 
it lively for the other crickets on the journalistic hearth. — Ed. 
Times.] 


{Times, Dec. 23, 1885, p. 2} 

How is This? — Concerning Puffs. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Your reporter's 
notice of the Kindergarten Benefit is attacked by a 
correspondent of the Herald in a singular letter, which 
constrains me to utter a word of protest from the standpoint 
of a subscriber to your paper expecting accurate news. The 
correspondent referred to makes the absurd proposition that 
notices of entertainments, if given for a philanthropic 
purpose, should always be flattering. Without stopping to 
discuss such an asinine idea, I will only say that the public 
has a right to expect from the papers some information upon 
which they can rely outside of the puffs contained in paid 
advertisements. The entertainment in question was given, 
as I understand, by professionals, who took half the 
proceeds for their pay, which arrangement was perfectly 
right and proper. The public paid their money for admission, 
and it is also right, under such circumstances, that a 
newspaper critic shall be at liberty to express his opinion of 
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the performance, without it being construed into an attack 
either upon the performers or upon the charitable object in 
view. 


I listened to the entertainment, and while I would 
refrain from criticising, can only say that there seemed to be 
room for another opinion besides that of fulsome praise, 
which the Herald correspondent affects. 

ANOTHER "ONE WHO WAS THERE." 


Charles Day, a leading figure in the city's music establishment in the late 
19th century, was both a director and an impresario. In 1878 he organized and 
directed the biggest musical event to that time in Los Angeles, featuring the first 
local concert band and the first performance of Handel's "Hallelujah Chorus." In 
addition to his musical activities, he served on the board that wrote the new city 
charter in 1889 and was a member of the school board. 

"Tonic's" review of the choral concert Day conducted must have been 
satisfying to the performers and director, but it also reflects the view that such an 
outstanding performance by local artists was somewhat unexpected in a city so 
close in time to the violence of the 1870s. 

{Times, Mar. 18, 1886, p. 2} 

The Chorus Concert. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Some place in the 
history of the past it is written "Westward the star of empire 
takes its way." If there be one especial thing a person who 
follows the aforementioned star to the west finds out, it is 
that ability and culture do not remain behind when the 
journey from the east is undertaken. 

Upon the western slope, near the shore of the 
occidental sea, even "Music, heavenly maid," appears in all 
her loveliness. The concert Tuesday night, with its audience 
of 3000 people, was, in important respects, a wonderful 
performance. Each selection was a gem, and the choruses 
were from the great masters. Any city would be justly proud 
of local talent able to intercept music of so high an order. 

To the solos or individual numbers of the programme 
it is not my desire to refer. Each was rendered in a style 
evincing study and application. To do anything in the 
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musical line well enough to interest or please an audience, 
requires work, hard, continued work. The muscle for voice 
or technical playing is made by the same process as the 
muscle in the mechanic's arm. Labor is the only culture. 

The singer or player who can find the way to the hearts of 
the assembled thousands, as was done last night, finds it 
only after a long search and studious application. 

There was, in the chorus concert, an evidence of 
excellence deserving especial mention. To take the great 
works of Handel, Beethoven, Rossini, Gounod, Bellini and 
Verdi and present them so intelligently to a mixed chorus of 
singers, almost strangers to each other, and to so direct 
them as to bring 400 voices together in the intricate 
rendering, demands rare ability. How well this difficult duty 
was performed by Prof. Chas. E. Day, the success of last 
night plainly tells. To do this requires a thorough knowledge 
of music, not only of notation and minor characters, but of 
form and construction, in fact, to be master. It is but right, 
just and proper when one with a life experience finds in his 
travels such talent, that mention be made of it. A great treat, 
indeed, it was, and, it is confessed, a rather unexpected one, 
to hear in Los Angeles such grand music, and to hear so 
good directing as was done by Prof. Day. 

TONIC. 


Henry Clay Wyatt, who's life had been in music since he served as a 
drummer boy in Confederate ranks during the Civil War, came to Los Angeles as 
a tour manager and, like so many others, decided to stay. Wyatt took charge of 
Childs' {sometimes called Grand} Opera House in 1886 and by the end of the 
decade was also in charge of the Los Angeles Theater and opera houses in 
several other Southland cities. 

One of his ensembles, "H. C. Wyatt's English Opera Company," was the 
subject of a letter to the Times. "Baldy," although fearful that his comments 
might offend, offered this carefully worded criticism of the troupe and at the same 
time tweaked his fellow citizens for failing to give greater support to the company. 

{Times, July 27, 1889, p. 4} 

POINTS FOR THE PLAYERS. — The following 
criticism has been received: 
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"Los Angeles, July 24. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I have followed the rise and progress of the opera 
company, with which Mr. Wyatt has benefited our city, with a 
great deal of interest. The personnel is, I think, distinctly 
above the average, the voices are all good in their way, and 
the performances conscientious. I have attended a number 
of the representations, and would have been glad to have 
seen larger audiences, for we certainly ought to make an 
effort to sustain such a metropolitan enterprise. Under the 
circumstances, it may seem a little invidious to make any 
criticisms and yet, if the effect of such criticisms is to make 
what is good better, they may not be wholly undesirable. I 
would like to say, in the first place, that the orchestration is 
too loud for the voices. The genial musical director evidently 
has everybody very well disciplined, which is, of course, 
immensely to his credit. But we old fellows who go to the 
opera for amusement would like to hear what the singers are 
saying. I have tried seats in different parts of the house, to 
see if that would make any difference. But the result is 
always the same, plenty of music, but no song. Please give 
the singers a chance, Mr. Musical Director. 

"Another more delicate subject of complaint is the 
prima donna. This lady is exceptionally prepossessing in her 
makeup, has a sweet, pure voice, a good method and a 
sparkling manner, but she quite wrecks one's enjoyment by 
the deplorable habit she has of indulging in little aside 
conversations, with much suppressed laughter. These chats 
are at the expense of the handsome tenor, the talented 
barytone or the august basso, as the case my be. 

"It is all very bewitching of course, but it is not 
business. She is necessarily the figure of greatest interest 
on the boards and an untimely giggle from her spoils the 
best of work. She can never hope to be a great artiste until 
she devotes herself seriously and entirely to business as 
long as she is on the stage. 

"In regard to this matter I think it only fair to say a 
word in commendation of the other members of the troupe. 
From my seat, well down in front, I have failed to intercept 
any of those smiling glances of recognition with which it is 
the custom of choristers and coryphees to greet their friends 
in the boxes and parquette. 

"With renewed wishes for the success of the 
company, I am yours respectfully, 

"BALDY." 
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Drama and art were also subjects of would-be critics, and like his 
colleagues covering music, the Herald's art critic won the enmity of Times 
readers as well. While it is not possible to determine what particular painting 
"Brush" had in mind, his acerbic comments, though somewhat cryptic, clearly 
make their point. 


{Times, June 18, 1885, p. 2} 

An Art Critic Criticised. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It was with some 
amusement I perused the criticisms of "ye critic" in Tuesday 
morning's Herald, regarding a few of the prominent pictures 
of the exhibit. The article certainly claims more than a 
passing notice, for the generous desire the writer expresses 
in the effort to clothe his interest in unnoticed genius by 
suavely admitting that the work of our "local" talent 
possesses some attractive points. How very kind! Such 
magnanimity is of such rare occurrence that it certainly 
should receive the tenderest recognition from our local 
celebrities, as well as the public of Los Angeles, who, 
without the kind warning of one capable of instructing, as our 
unappreciative American conservatism might forget to bow 
the knee to English art; but since the matter has been so 
prominently placed before me, I am happy to say it has 
solved a much-mooted question. 

In looking over the anatomy of No. 25, knowing the 
possessor to be the subject who sat for the genius of Inman 
to immortalize, I could but fancy that perchance it was the 
artist's mistake and not the unfortunate subject portrayed, for 
before us glaringly lies the fact of a large crack in the 
cranium boldly outlined by the artist's brush! 

Were it not for ye critics' assurance that the work is 
irreproachable, and beyond the target of our uneducated 
appreciation, we should certainly have accepted the 
deformity of this formation of the skull, as well as the nostril 
on one side of the face a quarter of an inch lower than the 
other, as formations of the artist's inability, but with ye critics' 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, we must defer our 
physician course of anatomy and admit that even genius has 
it limits in painting a portrait. 

BRUSH. 
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C) ART CENSORSHIP 


By the mid-1880s Los Angeles had reached a cultural level permitting 
those interested in serious art to mount formal exhibitions. At the same time, the 
more devil-may-care attitude associated with the old Los Angeles had vanished 
in the face of a prudishness that accompanied this emergent culture, as "Nuda 
Veritas" discovered upon attending an exhibition at Opera Hall in June, 1885. 
{This was the same exhibition that caught the attention of "Brush."} 

The painting that was soon to become the infamous "Number 63" of the 
exhibition was by an American artist, W. F. Jackson, otherwise unidentified at the 
time. Unfortunately, that era produced several Jacksons - two W. F. Jacksons 
and two W. H. Jacksons - all artists worthy of mention in biographical 
dictionaries, and the subsequent obscurity of the particular painting made a more 
precise identification a tedious task. We now know that the painter was 
Sacramento artist and Crocker Gallery curator William F. Jackson. The painting 
in question currently hangs in the private Sutter Club, a short distance from the 
state capitol. 

The hubbub generated by its removal from the exhibit brought greater 
attention than the piece would have otherwise received. After the painting was 
taken down at the close of opening night, a Times editorial described in detail the 
errant picture, one of several on loan from the estate of the late French Consul in 
Los Angeles: 


Number 63 is entitled "Suite of the Army," and 
represents an apocryphal scene during the Franco-German 
war. The artist is W. F. Jackson. The "Suite of the Army" 
comprises a half dozen women, young and old, who have 
sought the seclusion of an open field for the purpose of 
taking a bath. The several members of the company are 
represented in different stages of deshabille and one — a 
young and very handsome woman — would be entirely nude 
were it not for the fact that she is about to don a chemise. It 
is hardly necessary to say that only the young women of the 
group appear in undress uniform. The picture is French in 
its theme and eminently French in its style of treatment. 
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Were it not "high art" — and high art is said to excuse 
everything — it might be voted salacious. 


{Times, June 11, 1885, p. 2} 

The Nude in Art. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: On visiting the Art 
loan collection at Opera Hall this evening, I found to my 
great surprise that the painting, No. 63 in the catalogue, 
which was one of the chief attractions of the exhibition last 
night, had been taken from the wall and hidden away. I 
failed to get any satisfactory reason for this peculiar action, 
the only reason alleged being that certain pious visitors had 
objected to the nudity of some of the figures in the painting. 
Such squeamishness is highly out of place in an art 
exhibition, and if the committee of management intend to 
submit to such dictation there are two or three other pictures 
which had better be immediately removed from their walls, 
as they reveal an indiscreet amount of the female form 
divine. 


NUDA VERITAS. 


The Times devoted an entire editorial column to Number 63, concluding 
that the exhibition management was at fault for allowing the picture to be 
displayed at all. "Modern society demands that people shall be clothed," wrote 
the editor, concluding that nudity did have a place in art: in pictures over five 
hundred years old! 

Nudity in art comes down to us from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The standards of society were then 
vastly different from to-day. What was quite allowable 
among those ancient races would now be condemned as 
worse than savage. In Rome, art flourished most when the 
Empire was given up to luxury, debauchery and moral 
decay.... But the modern world can and must rise to a 
higher moral plane in its own affairs. 


While Number 63 was withdrawn from the Opera Hall show, the complaint 
of another pious protester later in the year suggests that the standard for display 
in an enclosed hall was more strict than that required for the posting of 
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photographs on a public street. Whether "Decency" had objected to painting No. 
63 is unknown. 


{Times, Oct. 27, 1885, p. 2} 

Indecent Pictures. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I wish to inquire 
whether there is not a law to prevent the exhibition of 
indecent photographs at the public crossings of our streets. 
During the most of last week, when the city was thronged 
with visitors, these vile pictures were exposed for sale at the 
corner of Spring and First streets. Does the seller (we will 
not call him a man) have a license? If so, who granted it? 

DECENCY. 


In late November, 1885 the Times noted without editorial comment yet 
one more act of censorship. Headlined "Another Number 63," the paper reported 
that city councilman Hiram Sinsabaugh had urged that the picture of a nude 
woman on a council chamber wall be taken down. Councilman F. R. Day 
protested that it was a work of art, belonged to a fire department company and 
had been in a window at Preuss and Pironi's Spring Street drug store, which 
often displayed art, for four months. Ignoring Day, the council removed the 
painting. 

This act inspired one more attempt at art censorship. In the hot summer 
of 1882 Harris Newmark, made aware that there were few drinking fountains 
available to the public in downtown Los Angeles, had given to the city an 
elaborate fountain, which he placed at the junction of Spring and Main, in the 
Temple Block. Described by Newmark as a bronze "female figure of attractive 
proportions," the statuary was seven feet high, with water spewing forth from a 
lion's head beneath it. Three years later, in the wake of art censorship at Opera 
Hall, Decency's complaint about filthy street corner photograph sales and 
removal of the nude from the council chamber, "G. W." lodged a complaint about 
Newmark's fountain. 
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{Times, Nov. 26, 1885, p. 2} 

Cui Bono? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Noticing in this 
day's Times that the City Fathers have decreed the removal 
of the objectionable picture from their court-room, might I be 
allowed to suggest the removal of the figure from over the 
drinking fountain at the corner of Spring and Main streets. 

It surely cannot tend to the increase of local purity 
among us, that youths and maidens have such figures 
constantly before them. Of course we all know that to the 
pure all things are pure; but even the pure are not above the 
attention and suggestions of the powers of evil. I know that 
whenever I see that figure I find that I have not yet lost the 
youthful virtue of blushing. Anyway, if the condemned 
picture, in its comparative privacy, is not elevating to the City 
Fathers, nude representations of art (so called) cannot be 
desirable for their more susceptible children, in more public 
positions. What good use does it serve? Yours truly, 

G. W. 


Los Angeles, Nov. 25, 1885. 


Despite "G. W.'s" concern the fountain stood for several years before 
disappearing, removed, according to historian Arthur Chapman, "for no other 
reason, apparently, than that few people care very much for the sentiments of the 
past." Harris Newmark's sons, in a revised edition of his reminiscences, put it 
this way: 


Iconoclastic Los Angeles officialdom removed this 
historical little fountain some years ago, reminding one of the 
culpable tendency of California authorities to regard with 
indifference, if not with contempt, age-old adobes and long- 
honored names of persons, towns and streets. 
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Sports and recreation in Los Angeles continued with an Hispanic flavor for 
several years after American acquisition. Bull fights, or bear and bull fights, 
remained popular with the large Mexican population of Southern California, but 
also attracted the interest of recent arrivals. Despite passage of a state Sunday 
law in 1855, which legally eliminated the Sabbath as a day for such activities, bull 
fights occasionally occurred on Sunday for several more years. In 1860 they 
were banned altogether. 

Horse racing, a pastime of the rancheros in the earlier period, became a 
fixture at Agricultural Park and at the county fair. Although racing was seemingly 
in conflict with the moral values of the Protestant population that came to 
dominate the economics and politics of the area in the 1880s, the letters column 
carried only minor criticism of the sport, primarily in the form of a complaint that 
horse racing received too much emphasis at the fair. 

The influx of Americans brought to Southern California other recreational 
forms that the immigrants had known in the eastern states. Walking races, a 
temporary fad "back east," drew crowds in Los Angeles whether "Savariej," the 
eccentric crowd-pleaser, participated or not. {For more on Savariej see the 
chapter on "Crazy Shaw."} Hiking, and camping at the beach, mountains or 
desert were extremely popular in the 'eighties, along with excursions to Catalina 
for the more affluent. These activities generally elicited little response from the 
paper's readers, but on occasion other amusements drew pointed, and 
sometimes prolonged, comment. 

A) BASEBALL 

Historians have written little about the early days of baseball in Southern 
California, but reportedly the first game in Los Angeles was played in 1860, the 
same year that the city witnessed its last bull and bear fight. Historian H. W. 
Splitter wrote that the first genuine team was "the Shoo-fly Club," formed in 1870. 
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In the 1880s local teams played for a regional championship that carried with it a 
trophy in the form of a silver bat and ball. That prize was not original, dating from 
1866 in California and perhaps earlier elsewhere when the Pacific Base Ball 
Convention in San Francisco suggested it as a way to promote the sport. 

Although organized league play began in the 1870s, Los Angeles was too 
remote to participate. Even with the opening of a rail connection to San 
Francisco in 1876 leagues were limited to Bay area teams, later expanding into 
Stockton and Sacramento. Not until the late 1880s did Los Angeles participate in 
intrastate competition. 

Consequently the Southern California game was local, with a handful of 
teams in Los Angeles and a small number scattered over the region. While the 
talent in the California League, the most successful league in the state formed 
before the 1890s, consisted of what might best be described as "semi-pro," in 
Los Angeles the box scores printed in the Times indicate that players were 
amateurs who came from some of the most prominent families in the city. 

Playing infield for the University team in 1882 were W. and A. Lindley {physician 
Walter and his attorney brother Albert?}, pitching was "Throop" {Amos G.,the Cal 
Tech founder?} while "Buffum" manned right field. At third base for the Athletics 
was O'Melveny, with Taney at shortstop and Weyse in centerfield, all socially- 
prominent names connected to the legal profession. The Ivy club's roster was 
less recognizable. 

Sporadically throughout 1882 the Ivy team used the letters column to 
respond to charges that Ivy played non-members of their club in games and to 
ridicule other teams' claims to the Southern California championship. The first 
such letter appeared following a game on April 21 in which Ivy defeated 
University 18-9 in a championship match played for the traditional silver bat and 
ball. After the Times printed the box score the University team sent a complaint 
to the paper, to which Ivy responded. A "picked nine" was essentially an all-star 
team. 
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{Times, April 25, 1882, p. 3} 

Communication. 

Los Angeles, April 24. 

Mr. Editor: In the columns of your last issue you say 
that the University and Ivy Base Ball Clubs played the first 
game for a silver mounted bat and silver ball. In correction, 
we wish to state that the game was not between the Ivys and 
University's, but between the University's and picked nine of 
Los Angeles. Signed, 

MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY B. B. C. 


{Times, April 26, 1882, p. 3} 

A Reply. 

Los Angeles, April 25th. 

In answer to the communication of the University 
Base Ball Club, in your issue of the 24th, we would say that 
all the players who played with us in our last game were 
members of our club, and it is a very poor excuse for the 
Universities to make after being beaten, and we would 
respectively inform them that our nine for the next game, 
which is to take place May 6, will be much stronger, and if 
they think that was a picked nine of Los Angeles, they will 
probably wilt entirely at the sight of our nine in the next 
game, as we will show them what it is to play against our 
best nine — a thing they have never done. 

IVY BASE BALL CLUB. 


Despite the suggestion by Ivy that the forthcoming May 6 game would 
again pit their team, bolstered by a stronger lineup, against University, the Times 
story on the game, a 4-4 ten inning tie, reported that it was between a "picked 
nine" composed of members of the Ivy and University teams playing against the 
Athletic Club. The box score supports that statement. 

In August and September Ivy sneered at championship claims by teams in 
Riverside and Orange. The term "crank," used by Ivy to describe the 
correspondent from Orange, had a special connotation when applied to baseball, 
simply referring to a devoted fan. After 1882 no more letters from Ivy appeared 
in the Times. 
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{Times, Aug. 19, 1882, p. 2} 

Challenge to a Game of Base Ball. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

In a recent issue of your paper you publish a 
communication from Riverside, in which the Riverside Base 
Ball Club claim the championship of Southern California by 
virtue of having beaten the Orange Club, the former 
champions. Since the aforesaid game was played we have 
challenged the Riverside Club to a game for the said 
championship, which challenge was refused without any 
valid reason. We have no objection to the Riverside Club 
claiming the championship as long as they are entitled to it; 
but until our challenge is accepted, and we are beaten, we 
shall claim the championship as against the Riverside Club, 
and should be glad to hear from any club in Southern 
California. 


Respectfully, 
Ivy B. B. C. 

Los Angeles, August 18. 


{Times, Sept. 16, 1882, p. 4} 

Base Ball. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

In your issue of last week we noticed a 
communication from Orange signed by a crank, who calls 
himself "Occasional," representing the Orange boys, asking 
us why they received no answer to their generous offer of 
kindly allowing us the pleasure of paying part or all of their 
expenses, which would occur from a trip up here, and also 
wanting to know why they had not received an answer to 
their former communication. We answered that, stating we 
had answered all their letters, and told them to come up any 
time after the 15th inst., and we would pay half their 
expenses. 

We would like to know why we have received no 
answer to our last communication. The only reason we can 
think of, is that they feel very weak and weary after their little 
journey to Riverside, but of course that was all on account of 
the fatigue of the trip. We also wrote to them some two 
months ago, offering to buy the silver ball and put it up for 
them to play for. We think it strange that they never received 
any of our letters, as all of them were stamped to "return, 
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&c.,"and as none of them came back, they must have been 
delivered to someone. In conclusion, we would say, if they 
mean business and are anxious to play us, let them say so, 
as we are ready for them at any time at a week's notice. If 
not, let this end it. 

SECRETARY IVY B. B. C. 

By order of the Club. 

September 15, 1882. 


California professional baseball, as distinguished from the amateur variety 
played in Los Angeles, was hardly a gentile, middle-class spectator sport in the 
1880s. Historian Joel Franks described the early years of the old California 
League: 


By the 1880s, because the game had largely fallen 
into the hands of men from working or lower-middle-class 
origins, the upper classes snubbed baseball as a breeder of 
professionalism, gambling, intemperance and Sabbath¬ 
breaking. 


California League president John Mone undertook to sanitize baseball 
after he took charge in 1882 by appealing to middle-class values. Paul Zingg, in 
Runs, Hits and an Era, noted that Mone prohibited betting at ball parks. Nor 
were players permitted to smoke on the playing field or buy alcohol at games. In 
addition, Mone ordered them to control their language. 

Two other evils accounted for much of the middle-class opposition to 
baseball: Sabbath-breaking and the game's impact on women. Historians agree 
that numerous players used aliases when playing in order to avoid criticism from 
their families and friends for playing on Sunday. As long as the game was a 
Sunday affair it conflicted with middle-class Protestant morality, which frowned 
on recreational or business activity on the Sabbath. For the worker, Protestant or 
not, Sunday was a day for recreation, which included watching baseball and all 
the vulgarities that went with it. 
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With the increase in baseball's popularity as a spectator sport, large 
numbers of women began to attend. That change was encouraged, in the words 
of historians Natalie Vermilyea and Jim Moore, "as a refining influence on the 
male patrons," and accounts in part for the introduction of the popular Ladies' 
Days in the 1880s. To further encourage female attendance, some parks set 
aside a grandstand section for women and their escorts so that they were seated 
away from the rude and coarse conduct that characterized the "cranks. 

"Traveling to the game on public transit created yet another problem, as 
quoted by Vermilyea and Moore from the San Francisco Examiner of Aug. 5, 
1888: 


Men hung on to the poles supporting the roofs of the 
dummies and were as thick as monkeys in a South 
American forest. Women stood up on the car platforms 
tightly sandwiched between men whom they had never seen 
before, but it was no time to be squeamish or even 
particular.... 


It was this sort of thing that bothered Harvey Yeaman, writing from Pacific 
Grove, a community that was the symbol of virtue. In mid-October, 1888, Los 
Angeles clergymen conducted a men-only meeting to consider practical ways to 
combat the many evils that were rampant in the city: gambling, saloons and the 
"social evil" {prostitution}. In a separate meeting only a short distance away the 
women of Los Angeles held their own meeting for the same purpose. Both 
meetings were attended by "the better class of citizens," and one after another 
each speaker drove home to the audience the degradation caused by these 
conditions. Mayor William Workman, on the Board of Managers for Mrs. Helen 
A. Watson's Home for Girls, related that at the home were three 14-year-old girls, 
from some of the best families in the city, who were about to become mothers. 

The Times devoted over two columns to the meetings, prominently 
reported on page one. Immediately next to that article was the report of a 
baseball game, between Los Angeles and Bakersfield, held at Prospect Park. 

The game, in the afternoon, and the two evening meetings all occurred on the 
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same Sunday. Yeaman {whose letter was curiously datelined Pacific Grove Oct. 
22 yet was published in Los Angeles the next morning without benefit of fax or e- 
mail} noted the incongruity, and offered this analysis. 

{Times, Oct. 23, 1888, p. 5} 

The Social Evil from Another Standpoint. 

Pacific Grove, Oct. 22. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Your paper of the 15th inst. contains very interesting 
reports of separate meetings of ladies and gentlemen of your 
city on the above subject. Some of the speakers in each 
assembly portrayed in eloquent language the shameful state 
of morals existing among the "common people" of your city, 
every word of which is hereby heartily subscribed to. But 
they did not go quite far enough. Not one of them referred to 
a growing and alarming evil now existing in our country, and 
more particularly in our own State. I notice in the same 
paper a glowing description of a base-ball game which was 
played in your vicinity on the same Sabbath day on which 
the meetings in question were held in the evening. Were 
there any ladies or women or girls in that crowd? You do not 
report any, but doubtless there were large numbers of the 
female sex there, for we scarcely ever read of such 
gatherings where there are none. We take it for granted that 
there were "girls" in that motley crowd — yes, crowd — 
where they must have been rudely jostled. 

Will you please inquire if those three prospective 14- 
year-old mothers were ever at a base-ball exhibition on 
Sunday? There is not the least doubt but they all have been 
repeatedly, where they formed the acquaintances who led 
them to shame and ruin. 

Why is it that there is such a marked silence in regard 
to this most outrageous desecration of the Sabbath? Why is 
it that not one of the speakers in either of those assemblies 
of citizens of the "better class" did not refer to the base-ball 
game played that very day right under their noses, and 
doubtless under some of their eyes so far as the outside 
could be seen; for we would not for a moment insinuate that 
any of them were inside? 

I have no harsh words for this most remarkable 
omission, but it seems a little strange to say the least. 

The base-ball game is bad enough when played on a 
week day; alluring, as it does, our boys and girls into loose 
and dissolute company. These games foster and encourage 
idleness, intemperance, gambling and dissolute tendencies. 
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They are one of the main supports of the accursed 
saloon; all this on a week day. Think of it, ye Solons and 
Minervas! All these evil agencies are concentrated with 
crushing force on our holy Sabbath at Prospect Park, in the 
city of Los Angeles, to which 2500 complimentary invitations 
are issued. As a consequence, the trains were besieged 
with a crowd utterly beyond their power to carry; every car 
was jammed, seats, aisles, platforms and steps being filled. 
The tender of the engine was covered with men, and some 
roosted outside on the locomotive itself. The engineer could 
not start his engine. The train was cut in two at last and 
taken out in sections. The grand stand was packed with 
about 600 spectators, and 400 more stretched along the 
lines of the bases. 

Such is your graphic description of that crowd, to 
witness that base-ball game, played on that sacred day at or 
near Los Angeles. Were there no females there? It would 
be a wonder if there were none. And was no mention of the 
affair made by any of the speakers in either of those two 
"social evil" assemblies that met on that same evening? 
Hereafter begin your reforms at the bottom of the evil. 

Include the base-ball club as a chief adjunct to the saloons, 
and the two together as the chief agencies in trampling in the 
dust our sacred day and bringing shame and ruin on our 
boys and girls and anarchy on our country. 

HARVEY YEAMAN. 


B) OF SPORTSMEN AND POT-HUNTERS 

The transformation of Los Angeles from the gun-toting town that it had 
been to an urbane, would-be metropolis had progressed far enough by the 1880s 
that some citizens organized gun clubs, such as the Recreation Gun Team. 
Calling themselves "sportsmen," the members tended to come from the business 
and professional segments of society and brought with them the same middle- 
class morality that decried the vulgarity of the crowds and players at professional 
baseball games. They objected to "pot-hunters" and "ground sluicers," terms 
associated with those who disregarded the rules of the hunt and killed game 
indiscriminately. 
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When lobbying by the State Sportsman's Association resulted in a 
tightening of the game laws for 1883 and a ban on hunting during mating season 
in order to maintain the species, some hunters were outraged. The Herald, with 
scornful sarcasm, attacked the new restrictions on hunting quail. In response, 
"Sportsman," in a series of letters to the Times from which the following are 
extracted, defended not only the new regulations but the hunting ethic that they 
represented. 


{Times, Sept. 5, 1883, p. 2} 

What is the use of the Game Law, Anyway? 

To the Editor of the Times. — Sir: We find the 
following brilliant essay in the Herald of yesterday: 

"Quail cannot be killed until the first of October. Thirty 
days more during which people will violate this needless law 
and thousands of quail be killed for food. What is the use of 
this law, anyway?" 

Why should the Herald man take it for granted that 
"people" will violate a law that stands as honored and 
respected on our statute books as any other enactment? If 
every man who handles a gun was too much of a gentleman 
to violate a plain law of nature — one that appeals to his own 
human instincts — then it would be needless. Or has he 
arrived at the conclusion that he alone is the allwise judge in 
such matters, and that the legislators of California, as well as 
every other State in the Union, are a pack of ignoramuses 
for thinking it necessary to pass laws to protect the game of 
the country from indiscriminate slaughter by men who 
neither respect the rights of their fellow men nor are willing to 
allow the game a season for procreation, free from 
continuous pursuit, fright and destruction. And then he 
closes his wonderful effort by asking, with childish simplicity, 
"What is the use of the law, anyway?" 

Great Scott! What is the use of a law for the 
protection of the parks of our city? What is the use of a law 
for the preservation of the beauties and grandeur of 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone. What is the use of a law to 
prevent the vandal from entering and destroying the beautiful 
homes we build? What is the use of a law preventing the 
destruction of the food fish of our rivers and lakes? The use 
of the game law is to prevent poachers who do not recognize 
the rights of law-abiding citizens from stealing (for that is the 
proper term) the game food of the country. The use of the 
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game law is to protect the game of the land from entire 
anihilation so that those who come after us can enjoy the 
pleasures of a hunt or the luxury of dining off game at home. 
The use of that law is to put a stop to ground-sluicing young 
quail in July and August as they approach in flocks to the 
little springs of Catalina Island — a process that in all 
probability the Herald man is conversant with. 

The game of the country is a part of its food. It 
belongs to you and I and every other citizen. And being 
community property, our legislators should of right, and it is 
their duty to pass laws for its protection and preservation. 
Every civilized country in the world has its game laws and 
recognizes the necessity of preserving its game. It is a 
commodity that belongs to the people and which a few 
inconsiderate and selfish poachers should not be allowed to 
destroy at seasons of the year when the killing of one bird 
means the destruction of a score. 

Gentlemen with the true instincts of sportsmen have 
banded themselves together in every country for the purpose 
of seeing that these laws are enforced and that the game of 
the land is protected from pot-hunters during its season of 
procreation, and by so doing have accomplished great good. 
Such organizations are in existence all over this State, as 
well as in our own city, determined to see these laws 
respected. Five convictions have been had here already, for 
which our local office should be commended; and more will 
surely follow if there are violations. If the Herald man thinks 
that "thousands will be killed" let him try to bag a few himself 
and see how he will relish a $50 quail-on-toast breakfast. 

SPORTSMAN. 


In contrast to debates over other topics - sewers, the cottony cushion 
scale and the mistreatment of animals - that were carried on within the letters 
column of the Times, the issue of hunting regulations pitted "Sportsman" in the 
Times against "Victim," a Pasadenan, in the Herald. "Victim" charged that the 
new legislation was the result of lobbying by no more than ten men. What the 
state needed was not a law to protect the birds but one to protect farmers from 
both the hunters who damaged property and the birds who destroyed the 
vineyards and wheat. In response, "Sportsman" claimed his fellow sportsmen in 
Los Angeles numbered fully one hundred of the most respected residents of the 
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city with more than that residing outside, including a good number of Pasadena 
vineyardists. 

"Sportsman" ended his participation in the exchange with this letter to the 

Times. 


{Times, Sept. 19, 1883, p. 4} 

A Fusilade Against Pot-Hunters. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: "Victim" (in the 
Herald of the 15th) feels very much hurt because we proved 
by facts on record that he was discussing a subject he knew 
nothing about and that every accusation he made against 
the Los Angeles sportsmen in particular and those of the 
State in general was false, and in his last letter from 
Pasadena — written in the back room of the Herald office — 
he tries to mend the matter by slurring the State Sportsman's 
Association for not doing just what they did do. For instead 
of the Legislature treating the State Association as an 
organization of no influence and useless it allowed the State 
Association to dictate every amendment of the last bill with 
the exception of that taking off the protection on ducks, and 
furthermore every provision of the game law both old and 
new is the work of the State Association. 

It is true, as we stated before, that the Los Angeles 
club considered the first of October too late for the opening 
of the quail season and when we presented the matter to the 
State Association through our delegates to its last 
convention, the up country sportsmen gladly met us half way 
and a committee has been appointed to so revise the 
present law as to make it agreeable to all sections of the 
State, and a bill for that purpose will be introduced before the 
next Legislature. 

Any newsboy could have informed "Victim" that "the 
pastoral days of Los Angeles" had passed away and the 
"age of horticulture and agriculture" been long established 
before these "effect laws," as he calls them, were enacted, 
and that the game laws of this and all other countries were 
not the work of pastoral ages, but the outgrowth of the 
highest civilization. 

It is the passing away of the pastoral age and the 
development of a higher civilization that makes the necessity 
for game laws, and the ravenous game market of crowded 
cities that leads the greedy market hunter to the destruction 
of game at all seasons, thereby necessitating laws for its 
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protection. It is the increasing love for legitimate field sports, 
the outgrowth of the last decade, that has produced the 
wonderful development of the gun. Were it not for this, 
"Victim" would not be ground-sluicing with a breech-loading 
Colts. 


There is not one intelligent farmer in fifty that is 
opposed to the game law per se, but they are opposed, and 
rightfully too, to the depredations of the pot hunting 
scalawags who, devoid of humanity and regardless of law, 
justice or common decency, destroy more property in one 
day than a thousand quail would in a whole season. 

But why carry the argument any further? We will ask 
"Victim" a few questions, to which we want straight, logical 
answers, if he is capable of such a thing, and then we will lay 
him away on the shelf among other relics of the dark ages. 

First. If game laws are so unjust and useless why is it 
that the whole legislative genius of the civilized world have 
never discovered the fact? 

Second. If they have, why is it that the law-makers of 
every State in the union and every nation of the earth persist 
in maintaining laws against the interests of the majority of 
their constituents? 

Third. If quail are so destructive to vineyards in the 
section where, in his imagination, "Victim" resides, why do 
we not hear complaints from such vineyardists, as E. J. 
Baldwin, of Santa Anita, Governor Stoneman (who signed 
the last bill,) Colonel Maybury, L. J. Rose and J. de Barth 
Shorb, of San Gabriel, Mr. Cogswell, of Sierra Madre Villa, 
or Colonel Markam, of Pasadena? These are representative 
men and representative grape-growers. 

And lastly, why is it that every poacher, pot-hunter, 
ground-sluicer and law-breaker, that don't raise a grape nor 
a kernel of grain, is opposed to these laws? Under the 
principle of law that a witness cannot be pressed to answer a 
question that may incriminate himself, we don't expect that 
you will answer this last question. 

Now, "Victim," as to your assertion about bluff, we 
mean just what we say, and dare you to the test. You know 
that we have and will prosecute violators. You know that we 
have a detective at work, through whose instrumentality five 
convictions have been had. You know that you dare not 
openly violate the game law yourself, but you will play the 
part of the coward and try to make law-breakers of others. 
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We know you, "Victim," and we know just what ails 
you. Bury such petty, groundless feelings and be a man, be 
a law-abiding citizen. Stop your inhuman habit of ground- 
sluicing half-fledged birds as they approach their watering 
places. Teach your Gordon-setter to work in the field. Flush 
your birds one at a time and shoot them like a man. 

Cultivate a love for the legitimate field sports, and possibly, 
some time in the great future, you may be recognized 
yourself as a 

SPORTSMAN. 


Not all those who wrote on this subject represented the views of hunters. 
While the Herald's "Victim" may have found the birds destructive, "C" argued 
otherwise. Although his remarks were directed at pot-hunters, he may well have 
felt the same way about "Sportsman" and his gun club associates. 

{Times, June 20, 1888, p. 6} 

Bird Shooting. 

Cahuenga, June 13. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

A great annoyance to which people living just outside of the 
city of Los Angeles are subjected is the shooting of birds by 
pot-hunters from the city. It is a common thing for these 
gentry to load up with a double-barreled shotgun and game- 
bag and to sally forth in pursuit of the little innocent singing 
birds, which they seek with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
and slaughter indiscriminately. Doves, larks, robins, 
mocking-birds, and some species even smaller suffer at their 
hands. If during the course of a long tramp or drive they bag 
a number it is counted a grand achievement, and besides 
enjoying the sport, they generally sell their game for enough 
to pay for a few glasses of beer. Our suburban citizens say 
the impudence of these fellows is something quite 
astounding. Country homes are often alarmed by their close 
shooting; orchards and even dooryards are not infrequently 
invaded in their zealous pursuit of the feathered songsters. 

If you protest against the practice you will be coolly informed 
that shooting in the highway is permissible; that is to say, 
these valiant hunters claim the right to stand in the road and 
shoot birds from neighboring trees. This most un-American 
pretension would argue, if the dialect did not, an education in 
some foreign country, but the privilege of shooting anybody's 
birds is claimed as one of the prerogatives of a residence in 
this land of freedom. 
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It is a matter of no consequence to the gunner that 
the farmer or fruit-grower prizes these same birds very highly 
as destroyers of insect pests; not but that their music is duly 
esteemed, but as protectors of fruit they are simply 
invaluable. When let alone they are a sure exterminator of 
all the more destructive worms and insects that infest the 
orchard and garden, and the farmer or fruiterer could well 
afford to pay a dollar or two apiece to have them spared. 

The quail and the dove during a part of the season, 
and the mocking-bird all the year round, are afforded such 
protection as our American laws can give, but all other birds, 
such as larks, robbins, blackbirds and orioles, are left to the 
mercy of those heartless hunters. The immunity of these 
fellows from prosecution for trespass is in the expense and 
trouble attending such proceedings, and also, it may be in 
the fact that they usually possess too much political 
influence to justify a judgment against them for so small an 
offense as shooting little birds. 

The next Legislature should provide some speedy 
and adequate remedy against this evil. 

C. 


While the state had a great variety of birds, the 1880s witnessed efforts to 
import exotic species into Southern California. Leonard J. Rose of Sunny Slope 
{located north of the San Gabriel mission} announced in a letter to the Times in 
early 1889 that he had brought a dozen skylarks from England and intended to 
set them free. He admired them as songbirds and noted that they would "add 
great charm to our country by their melodious song." While he was convinced 
that they would thrive and propagate in Southern California, his greatest fear was 
"the gun in the hands of the boy or pot-hunter" and he appealed to the public in 
his letter to protect the birds. 

Rose's skylark experiment did not result in the success that he anticipated 
and, in fact, later attempts to introduce the skylark into California were no more 
successful than his effort. On the other hand, one of "Sportsman's" gun clubs 
announced a few days later that it intended to import the English sparrow into the 
local area. Ornithologists believe that the bird reached Southern California 
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about 1903, spreading here on its own after being introduced into other parts of 
the United States. Whether the gun club actually went through with its plan and 
therefore contributed to the coming of the sparrow is unknown, but an 
anonymous letter to the Times warned of the consequences of such an 
importation. 


{Times, Feb. 21, 1889, p. 3} 

"When the Sparrows Homeward Fly." 

Los Angeles, Feb. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I see in your paper of yesterday that a certain "gun club" 
intends importing English sparrows for their amusement. If 
they do so and those pests get an abiding place here many 
will have cause to be sorry. The sparrow lives almost wholly 
on grain and the buds of fruit trees. I have seen a pear tree 
stripped of its fruit buds in five minutes by a flock of 
sparrows. They are also destructive to other and more 
useful buds {birds? - Ed.}, driving the native birds from their 
usual haunts and even killing birds as large as our 
mockingbird by combined attacks. They are also noisy, 
have a shrill, disagreeable chirp, and are altogether about 
the least desirable addition possible to this bright land. 

There are sparrow clubs in England, where constant effort is 
being made to keep the pest within limits; but I trust there 
may never be a necessity for such organizations here, and 
the only way to prevent it is to prohibit the bringing in of such 
trash, as they are a nuisance wherever found. 


C) GUN CONTROL 

Considering the violent history of the city in the period before 1880, with its 
numerous homicides, justifiable or otherwise, the relatively few letters in 
opposition to the use of guns is understandable. In 1865, after a deadly shoot¬ 
out at the bar-room of the Bella Union hotel, Mayor Jose Mascarel signed an 
ordinance banning the carrying of concealed weapons in the city. But in a town 
as wild as Los Angeles in the 1850s, '60s and 70s firearms were considered a 
necessity and the ordinance was ignored. 
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In the 'eighties, with the city on its way to becoming a western outpost of 
the civilized Midwest and East, attitudes began to change, as reflected in these 
letters to the Times. An 1890 city directory listed Philamon P. Livermore as 
deputy county clerk. 


{Times, July 14, 1882, p. 3} 

The Toy Pistol. 

Editor Times: Since reading in the Express, a just 
denunciation of a twenty-two-calibre cartridge, fitting a "toy 
pistol,"ingeniously devised, I have been experimenting to 
ascertain if his statements were correct. Instead of eight 
thicknesses of paper, I shot through a board an inch thick. A 
man's skull would hardly stand the concussion without 
resulting in death. If it be true that a moral adorns a tale, 
lend me your pen to write it. Further experiments will consist 
in finding out the parties who sell deadly weapons to boys. 
Many men have little discretion in their use, and boys should 
not be allowed. 


W. H. 


{Times, Feb. 13, 1887, p. 6} 

Boys and Guns. 

Cucamonga, Feb. 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Isaac Lord, son of I. W. Lord of Cucamonga, an 11-year-old 
lad, had a Christmas present from his mother of a breech¬ 
loading shotgun, with ammunition. His father only allowed 
him to accept it on condition that he should not use it till his 
14th year. 

His right hand is severely damaged, while most of his 
left one is missing. 

Moral: let mothers send their little boys good books 
and keep the shotguns for their own use. 


{Times, Sept. 29, 1889, p. 5} 

A Note of Warning. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 21. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] On Sunday, September 22d, I took a stroll over the 
hills northward from town, and just as I came to the top of 
the ridge on the north side of the Buena Vista street 
reservoir, I was somewhat startled at hearing the report of a 
gun, and at the same time the sharp whistling of a bullet 
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apparently in close proximity to my head. Not knowing but 
what someone might be taking me fora target, I was at first 
inclined to make a hasty retreat, but as I heard other reports 
unaccompanied by the singing of the bullets, concluded to 
investigate the matter; and on going a little further over the 
hill, I saw a building by the side of the reservoir, from which 
some parties were firing at a target, which was just opposite 
where I came up the hill. I went down to the building and 
watched the results. The target is so placed that, instead of 
the bullets going through it into a bank of earth, they strike 
upon a piece of hard ground, nearly level, from which they 
glance off and fly at different angles up the hill, some going 
clear over the top and some striking the hill at different 
points. It looks to me to be a dangerous practice. There 
should be a bank of earth behind the target to receive the 
balls from which they could not glance off. Unless it is 
changed, the probabilities are that some missing citizen may 
yet be found on the said hill with a bullet-hole in his head. 
Verdict: "By some person or persons unknown." 

P. P. LIVERMORE. 

[This scheme of target practice is understood to have 
been specially designed for the benefit of those able 
marksmen who are only able to make a bullseye by the aid 
of a richocheting ball. — Ed. Times] 


D) CHESS 


Other sports and forms of recreation found their way into the letters 
column in the 1880s. Bicyclists proposed formation of a wheel club and called 
for a race at the county fair. Tennis buffs urged the city to hold a tournament as 
Santa Monica had already done. Chess, too, had its advocates although finding 
a good game seems to have been a problem for these two writers. 

{Times, July 10, 1885, p. 2} 

A Chess Monopoly. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The chess-boards 
in the Public Library are habitually monopolized by a few 
chronic players, who play from morning till night, seven days 
in the week, to the exclusion of patrons of the Library who 
have equal rights, but less time to spend there. I, for one, 
protest, and unite in the demand for FAIR PLAY. 
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{Times, Dec. 8, 1887, p. 6} 

Chess and the Humorous Gall of a Chess-Player. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Almost a stranger in the city and rooming by myself with no 
pleasant circle of friends to help pass my evenings, and no 
public amusements save and excepting theaters, and of 
these a little goes a long way, I find that, resolving myself 
into a club, consisting of one member, does not vary the 
monotony quite enough, even though I keep my Times for an 
evening, bon bouche (please correct the quotation if 
required, as my French is getting rather mixed in this 
cosmopolitan city where one hears as much Dutch or 
Spanish as English nearly); well, sir, even that gets slightly 
ennuish when one comes to the "real-estate" part of the 
advertisement, and so I fall back, pipe in mouth, on the table 
in what I understand to be the correct attitude in this country 
for a reverie (please note I was English until I went to the 
proper place and made my application to be admitted a 
citizen of the Republic), and the result of my reverie is that I 
will go and have a game of chess with some one, and off I 
start up town for that purpose, fondly imagining that I had 
only to veni vedi and I should vici without any trouble, you 
can fancy my dismay on making inquiry for a chess club to 
find that no one knew anything of such a thing; indeed few 
people that I spoke to seemed to understand what I was 
talking about; indeed, one suggested I could get it, he 
thought, at a restaurant he named on Main street. I 
explained that it was not something to eat, but a game. This 
seemed to enrage him some, but I calmed him by 
suggesting something to drink, but made matters worse by 
taking him to a place where they gave us what they called a 
"milk shake," a name that rhymes so well with stomach ache 
that I feel sure they must be synonymous terms. The next 
man I applied to said "O, yes, they played it at a german 
beer hall on South Main street," but he explained that they 
did not call it chess, but chequers, which I found to be what 
these benighted English call draughts. To make a long story 
short, I could not find a place anywhere where I could 
indulge my whim, and so I came back to my lonely room to 
devise some other pastime when, Eureka, it occurred to me 
to write to the papers and inflict a share of my troubles on an 
editor. His shoulders are strong enough to bear one more 
burden; and so, sir, hinc illae lachrymae, I should say, 

"hence these weepings;" otherwise I mean to say, can you 
help me out of the dilemma, either by playing a game or two 
with me yourself, or by telling me some one else who will, or 
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give me a hint or two as to how one should go about getting 
a chess club started? Perhaps if you do think my long ditty 
worthy of insertion it may bring about a remedy for my 
trouble; and if you do, sir, I will take care that virtue shall not 
be its only reward, for I will inflict another letter twice as long 
as this when I have something else to ask your powerful pen 
to aid me in. 

Sir, I hope you may live long and die happy. Yours, 
etc., CHESS. 

P. S. — If, as I tautologized above, you do insert this, 
and any one chooses to communicate with me, ask them to 
be good enough to address me as "Chess" at your office. 

[Come around just as we are going to press and the 
game shall come off. — Ed.] 
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The city that welcomed Nathan Cole's Los Angeles Times on Dec. 4, 1881 
was, as the editor proclaimed in an article that day, a "City of Churches." It was 
also a city well on its way toward becoming a Protestant stronghold, which was 
the brand of religion editor Cole had in mind. Along Fort Street {now Broadway} 
several Protestant denominations were preparing to construct new houses of 
worship, leading the editor to proclaim that Los Angeles was "Developing into a 
Mighty Moral Town." Yet the nearly 5000 Catholics comprised about half of 
those who attended religious services in 1881 and the largest Protestant 
denomination would not reach a membership of 1000 until mid-decade. By 1890, 
however, not only had Protestant church membership easily surpassed that of 
the city's Catholic churches, but political and economic power were also 
concentrated in the mainstream Protestant denominations. Whether the city had 
yet reached the status of "a Mighty Moral Town" was, however, open to debate. 

This rapid growth in Protestant strength and influence in the 1880s 
contrasted sharply with the snail-like pace by which Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Congregationalists established themselves in 
the 1850s and early 1860s. Ministers from those denominations came and went 
in the first decades after American acquisition, and when Sheriff Jim Barton was 
killed in 1857 no Protestant minister was currently in town to officiate at his 
funeral. During the 'fifties Protestant churches fared better in the surrounding 
farm settlements, such as the Baptists in El Monte, where groups of immigrants 
already affiliated with one of the denominations took up residence. 

As Protestants moved into Southern California, a Catholic decline took 
place. It was more than a matter of relative numbers. The policies of Thaddeus 
Amat, who presided as Bishop over Southern California for two decades until his 
death in 1878, alienated many Hispanic families who were offended by his 
hostility toward local Catholic customs. Furthermore, Amat's overly restrictive 
insistence that Catholics avoid any Protestant contact that might threaten the 
faith of Catholics tended to divide Protestants and Catholics in Los Angeles. His 
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repeated warnings against Catholic participation in the public schools was 
especially irritating to Protestants from older states where public school systems 
were looked upon as essential to the republic's growth . Editor Cole, in his "City 
of Churches" article, wrote that "Schools and churches are the pride and heart of 
the intelligence and morals of every community." 

The anti-Catholic view occasionally expressed in the Times letters column 
is easily understood in light of the antagonism that had built up during Amat's 
leadership and in light of the growing tension between Catholics and Protestants 
in the Northern states from which most of the post-Civil War immigration came. 
Specifically, the role of the Catholic church in combating alcohol drew forth a 
series of letters from John Cooney, whose criticism of the Catholic clergy is 
somewhat surprising since city directories list John Cooney as a teacher at St. 
Vincent's College, "H. R.," "Protestant" and "Veritas." The letter by "Veritas" that 
ran on Dec. 1 is unavailable since no copy of that date's paper exists on 
microfilm. Bishop Francis Mora was Amat's successor. 

{Times, Nov. 28, 1887, p. 3} 

The Catholic Church and Prohibition. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] May I ask through the columns of your worthy paper 
why Bishop Mora or any of his priests do not openly come 
out in favor of total prohibition? They would add to the 
strength of the cause, and most assuredly Catholics need 
such a good measure. Bishops and priests have fallen by 
the wayside, and have not been impervious to the hellish 
broth. 


JOHN COONEY. 


[Times, Nov. 29, 1887, p. 3} 

The Temperance Movement. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 28. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Like your correspondent John Cooney, I often 
wonder at the conspicuous absence of the Catholic clergy 
from temperance meetings, although it is a well-known fact 
that the Catholic Church urges temperance on its own 
people at all times. But it is this religious exclusiveness 
which leaves the cause without that backbone which would 
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cement all the people on one common platform for the 
universal good, without respect to race, creed or color. I 
therefore say all temperance meetings should be strictly 
secular, as even prayers or hymns drive Catholics and non¬ 
church-goers away. 

The various societies now operate as rivals, 
contending for the leading position in the cause. This is all 
from want of federation under one banner. Another thing, I 
would urge speakers to carefully avoid the use of bitter, 
intemperate language about saloon men, and on the 
contrary direct all their energy to the consumers of liquor 
rather than the retailers. Speakers and writers might just as 
well abuse the landlords, brewers and distillers, who enjoy 
the profits, the saloon men simply acting as collectors. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. R. 


{Times, Dec. 2. 1887, p. 6} 

Catholic Church and Temperance. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
A correspondent of The Times who signs his effusion, 
remarkable only for its lack of discrimination and reckless 
misstatements of facts, "Veritas," alleges that "Catholics in 
Los Angeles are more united against prohibition than they 
are in support of each other, either socially, civilly or 
materially," and asks if Catholics have ever unitedly 
supported any measure for public or private weal. The gross 
absurdity of "Veritas'" statement quoted is too apparent to 
call for comment. Your correspondent desires to refute the 
imputation, alike unjust to the Catholic Church and to the 
cause of temperance, that the Catholic Church is indifferent 
to the importance of this question. One of the foremost 
temperance organizations in this country is the Father 
Matthew Total Abstinence Society, whose membership is 
exclusively Catholic, whose champions come from the 
priestly ranks, and whose records will show as effective work 
as those of any other denominational organization in the 
temperance field. In the grand galaxy of orators whose 
eloquence has won converts to the cause of temperance, 
the Catholic Church is represented by His Eminence 
Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, and most prominently by 
Bishop Ireland of St. Paul, whose eloquent pleas and 
personal influence have perhaps been as fruitful as the 
efforts of any Protestant advocate of temperance. Another 
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little less noted total-abstinance worker is Father Cotter. 
Various dignitaries of the church might be named as 
indorsing the work, besides a full proportion of lay workers in 
the church. "Veritas" injures the cause he champions when 
he seeks to belittle the work of the Catholic Church by a 
flagrant disregard of the simple facts, and an exhibition of 
narrow bigotry. 

PROTESTANT. 


{Times, Dec. 11, 1887, p. 5} 

"Protestant's" Sham Defense of Catholics. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It is evident that your would-be "Protestant" correspondent 
has, wilfully or otherwise, arrived at a "grossly absurd" 
interpretation of my very plain and comprehensive inquiry, in 
reference to the censurable indifference of "Catholics, as 
such, collectively" toward questions or issues of national or 
even Catholic importance in this country. Any child of 
reason understands, when any party or denomination is 
alluded to, that such allusion does not merely and 
exclusively include their principles in the abstract, nor their 
leaders solely; but to all their adherents "collectively," who 
are the living, responsible embodiment of said principle, in 
which case the great majority, and not a few exceptional 
persons, have to be proven either in favor or against an 
issue before the whole body can be held responsible. 

Would- 

be "Protestant" finds it much easier to dodge my 
whole question and assertion, and charge, in an altogether 
new and uncalled-for issue, namely, the teachings of the 
Catholic Church and the eloquent appeals of a few of her 
reverend clergy, all of which make the shameful indifference 
of the great majority of Catholics more censurable. Of what 
avail are the greatest moral truths and eminent instructors, if 
those truths and instructions, like the seed mentioned in the 
gospel, fall on barren soil. Would-be "Protestant" makes a 
decidedly false statement when he asserts that a full 
proportion of the Catholic laity are zealous, active workers in 
the cause of temperance, much less prohibition, which, by 
the way, he again dodges, and substitutes temperance in his 
gigantic effort to make a very, very few exceptions answer 
for millions of Catholics who make it necessary for the Pope 
to frequently call upon, to awake, to arise, to engage in 
politics as active, model citizens, zealous for the public good. 
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When would-be "Protestant" feels disposed to politically 
champion Catholics "as such collectively,"in their unenviable 
position as being the most flatulent, most inane, portion of 
the body politic of this glorious republic, or as reliable 
workers in the cause of church or state, then we will be only 
too willing to meet him with or without gloves. 

VERITAS. 


Other writers criticized the papacy. "A. G. J.," responding to an attack on 
the Methodists by "Catholic," may well have been a Republican, as indicated by 
his intimation that Grover Cleveland's gift to the Pope was politically inspired. 
"Observer" also raised the specter of church interference in politics, whether it be 
in Ireland or the United States. "Tara's" reply to "Observer" is important because 
it comes from a Republican Irish-American workingman. 

In the spring of 1888 the Times carried frequent telegraphic dispatches 
from London regarding relations between Britain and Ireland. The National 
League, an Irish tenants' organization, supported Charles Parnell's struggle for 
home rule and represented tenants in their demand for fair rents. According to 
the wire service and various British newspapers, Pope Leo XIII had declared that 
the League's methods were contrary to Catholic principles and anyone declining 
to renounce membership in it would be refused absolution. At the same time the 
papacy was in conflict with the Italian government and King Humbert over the 
authority of the church within Italy. 

{Times, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 6} 

A Small Religious Skirmish. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I noticed in The Times of the 25th inst. that the Methodists 
have officially condemned President Cleveland for 
presenting Pope Leo with a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In so doing they, at least, show that they are 
consistent with the spirit of their society. For if history is 
correct, and their own writers to be believed, they 
condemned Washington and Jefferson for giving a 
constitution to the United States. 
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One wing of their sect condemned Lincoln for 
liberating the colored people, and called it robbery to deprive 
their bishop (Andrews) of his hundred slaves. 

When the followers of Wesley were doing their utmost 
to prevent the United States from ever having a constitution, 
the Catholics of Maryland were found in the front, fighting for 
liberty. Look at Bishop Carroll and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Lynch, Barry, Sullivan of Maine, and hosts of 
Catholics who gave their lives and fortunes to give us our 
Constitution. Were it not for aid received from countries in 
which the Catholic faith was professed, we would find it very 
difficult to wrest our freedom from the tyranny of Protestant 
England. 

When the Catholics were in possession of power or 
influence in Maryland, they proclaimed the broadest 
toleration, the fullest liberty to every Christian sect. In 
Catholic Maryland there had been no ear-cropping, no 
boring of tongues with hot pokers; such exhibitions of 
brotherly love and mercy were reserved for the Puritans of 
Plymouth. 

It is to be hoped that President Cleveland may send a 
copy of the Constitution and a history of our country to our 
disgruntled protesting brethren of the Methodist camp. 

CATHOLIC. 


{Times, Jan. 29, 1888, p. 6} 

''They're at It.” 

Los Angeles, Jan. 28. — [To the Editor of the Times.] 
Under the heading of "A Small Religious Skirmish," in The 
Times, "Catholic" ventures to criticise the Methodist 
Conference, which officially condemns the action of 
President Cleveland in sending a copy of the Constitution to 
Pope Leo. 

The Methodists had a right to pass such a resolution if 
they saw fit to do so, and it concerns no Catholic or 
Protestant either. It is certainly an open question whether 
President Cleveland could or can consistently send a 
present to the Pope, who is doing his utmost to cause the 
Government of Italy trouble and annoyance, while our 
relations with that country are of the best. 

But anyone having the least conception of President 
Cleveland, knows he cares as little for the Pope as he does 
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for a Chinese god, and his sending a present to him looks 
quite as absurd as it is ridiculous. On the surface it appears 
a gracious act, but what man of average intelligence takes it 
for such? When "Catholic" cuts his eyeteeth in politics, he 
may realize why the present was sent at all. "Catholic" has a 
tendency to make a man weary when he talks of his church 
favoring or fostering constitutional governments, particularly 
republics. He must either be very young, or his stock of 
knowledge limited in the matter of history. 

I do not care to enter into history, but if I did I think the 
Inquisition would put into shade any tortures he may rake up. 
He must remember The Times is read by people who know 
something about history of an earlier date than the 
settlement of Maryland. 

A. G. J. 


{Times, May 3, 1888, p. 3} 

The Pope and Politics. 

Los Angeles, May 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I see by the European telegraphic news published in your 
journal for the last few days, several items concerning the 
attitude lately assumed, or rather resumed, by the Pope 
concerning political questions, which have caused much 
controversy of late years in not England and Ireland alone — 
which countries are most directly interested — but also in the 
United States. 

In fact, the whole civilized world are interested 
spectators of this constitutional agitation of the Irish to 
restore to their country that independence which they were 
by bribery and fraud deprived of in 1800. 

In England today the most gigantic intellects are 
striving to solve this Irish question in such a manner as shall 
be conducive to the happiness of both countries. 

Mr. Gladstone is of the opinion that to give the Irish 
people the right to make their own laws of a local nature 
would make England a more powerful nation both in peace 
and war than she now is, with a disaffected people like the 
Irish, obstructing her legislation in the House of Commons, 
and ready to at least exult when any danger threatens her. 

Mr. Gladstone believes that the Irish people have a 
right to legally combine and meet and express their 
disapprobation of the means used to coerce them. 
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But now His Holiness Leo XIII solemnly informs them 
that he understands better what means to acquire their local 
independence is legal or not, better than Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
John Morley and a host of honest, manly Englishmen who 
have struggled and are now struggling to help Irishmen to 
receive a tardy recognition of their rights in and out of 
Parliament. 

It is humiliating to an intelligent Irishmen to thus see 
their English friends placed in such a position by the attitude 
of the Pope. 

Any Irish Catholic claiming intelligence will, of course, 
treat with merited contempt this latest effort of the Pope to 
interfere in the politics of their country. 

Of course, if they wish to submit to his ruling on 
matters of politics in Ireland, that is their business, and they 
can wear the yoke, and nobody will particularly care. But 
civilized mankind, outside of Ireland, cannot be blamed for 
treating a race with contempt who will allow the Pope to do 
with them what his own countrymen have rebelled against, 
and who relegated him to the privacy of the Quirinal, there to 
meditate on how to properly save souls, and leave political 
questions to those whose interest it is to look after them. 

It is evident that English intrigue has at last triumphed 
in Rome. The diamonds — / suppose bought chiefly by the 
Peter's pence sent by the poor Irish, although starving at the 
same time — to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, on the 
occasion of her golden jubilee, have produced the desired 
result, in a fulmination against the National League. 

Will the Irish submit? That is a question they must by 
their course soon answer. The people of America demand 
an answer. Irish Catholics in America must speak out in no 
uncertain tones. Irish-American Catholics must place 
themselves on record. The Catholics of this city must place 
themselves squarely on the record and say whether it is true 
or not that their first political allegiance is due the Pope. It is 
due to themselves that they place themselves right before 
their fellow-citizens on this most important subject. For if 
they acknowledge the right of the Pope to interfere in 
matters purely of a political nature in Ireland, they must 
acknowledge his right to interfere in matters political in 
America. This charge has often been made. Now is the 
time to prove whether it is true or false. It will not do to 
remain silent. The question is of vast importance to every 
American citizen and should be answered. If Catholics 
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concede the right of the Pope to interfere in politics in 
Ireland, can they consistently refuse to be guided politically 
by him in American political affairs. "There's the rub." If the 
Catholic priests of Ireland are instructed to deny absolution 
to a certain class of their countrymen, holding certain ideas 
on matters political, why not the same authority issue 
instructions to the Bishop of Los Angeles instructing him to 
refrain from absolving a certain class who have their views of 
political matters which they believe to be correct, and which 
they desire to see carried into effect in a perfectly legal 
manner? 

The American people are awaiting the answer to this 
latest political ukase from the Vatican. 

The Catholics of Los Angeles should be heard from, 
and their verdict given as to the right of the Pope to dictate to 
them politically. 

OBSERVER. 


{Times, May 4, 1888, p. 3} 

Pope and Politics. 

Los Angeles, May 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
"Observer" in today's issue challenges an answer from the 
Irish Catholics of Los Angeles. I am one and will give him 
my individual opinion on the subject, although I think he is 
premature in asking for an expression on a decree which is 
not officially before us instead of waiting, as the Catholic 
Irish are doing (with a calmness for which they do not usually 
get credit), until from the altars and from the mouths of their 
pastors the words of Pope Leo (if he has uttered any) are 
distinctly heard. So far all telegrams are ominously dated 
London, and vouched for by the papers which are the 
authors of "Parnellism and Crime," and which exulted over 
the result of Errington's mission, until it was proved without a 
doubt that he had come home with his "tail between his 
legs." I hate polemics, and refuse to discuss them but I 
claim for the Catholic Church a right to exclude from its 
commission whom it chooses, and have no kick coming 
when another excludes liquor dealers, and a third refuses its 
colored brethren the right of way on its special tramway to 
heaven. 

Priests — and by that term I mean all ministers of 
religion — have exactly the same right as I have in politics, 
no more, no less. Any extra influence they may exert should 
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be in proportion to their honesty, their abilities and their 
unselfishness as exemplified in their lives. That influence is 
legitimate. 

But to the main point. The Pope, no more than 
Bismarck, has any right to dictate politics to us. The only 
way, therefore, in which the question of the plan of campaign 
could be touched on by him would be as to its moral effect. 

The opponents of the plan call it a robbery, a refusal 
to keep contracts, therefore dishonest. (If the church asserts 
that robbery and breach of contract are wrong, it declares 
what no one disputes.) 

The supporters of the plan traverse that statement, 
bringing forward three pleas: 

First — That no title rests with the landlords except 
that founded on confiscation. 

Second — That a state of war exists, and that the 
refusal to pay rents is in the form of a reprisal consequent on 
the refusal of the landlords to accept a land-purchase bill 
giving them 22 years' purchase. 

That it bears the same relation to this contest as the 
emancipation and confiscation of the slaves did to the 
American rebellion, except that instead of absolute forfeiture, 
the rent is merely put in escrow until the landlords accept 
reasonable terms. 

Third — That the contracts are not legal; being 
obtained and enforced by violence and duress, as fully as if 
the pistol of a highwayman were pointed at their heads, 
instead of a writ of ejectment, which is as deadly a weapon, 
and is backed by the rifles and bayonets of the police and 
the army. That there is no hope of legal redress. The courts 
are a farce. That all conditions, except fair chance of 
success, are sufficient to justify the last resort — armed 
rebellion. 

I scarcely believe that the Pope will pass a sweeping 
condemnation on exparte evidence on the National League 
or its acts. Each individual case presents different aspects; 
and cannot be decided in bulk, so I believe that each man 
will settle with his conscience and his confessor on the 
morality of his action. 

If, however, His Holiness should declare that de facto 
means also de jure, the league may reply: "Your Holiness 
will please set us the example by dropping your title of King 
and swearing allegiance to King Humbert in temporal 
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matters." But I do not believe that the Pope will stultify 
himself in this manner. The Irish have, through all the 
centuries, and with a discrimination surprising in a people of 
such mercurial temperament, kept the line carefully distinct 
between their unswerving devotion to the religion of their 
fathers and its representative, the Vicar of Christ, and the 
temporal Prince who ruled at Rome. 

We defied Breakspear and Cardinal Cullen; rather, we 
calmly ignored their pretensions; and king, kaiser or pope 
will fail to draw us away from our allegiance to our 
motherland, or to the land of our adoption. 

Before I close I want to state one fact not exactly 
relevant to the subject. I got a paper the other day from 
Dublin, and found reported that in the courts of three 
different counties the Judge had been presented with white 
gloves. (No criminal case on the docket.) That in a country 
where crime is rampant! Where it has become necessary for 
the English Tory and the Irish Orangeman to go to Babylon 
to court the Scarlet Woman; to ask aid from anti-Christ — 
and all, to pull down the league which Balfour declares, in 
Parliament, is dead. 

In the meantime, if I know my countrymen, they will 
not begin to fight the Church till it begins to strike them. 

They will remember that the enemies of Ireland and of 
Catholicity would enjoy nothing so much as to see them at 
loggerheads — while they laid back and laughed; and, like 
the spectator of the fight between the rattlesnake and skunk, 
"Didn't give ad - which licked." Yours truly, 

TARA. 


The Catholic church was not the only religious institution to be scolded by 
Times contributors. Throughout the 'eighties Protestant churches raised funds 
through various social activities to purchase lots, build sanctuaries and carry out 
their religious mission. K. F. Junor roundly condemned this practice. His 
concluding paragraph, using the repeal of the Sunday Law as an indication of the 
church's declining influence, was seized upon by "A Friend of Jesus" as a vehicle 
for a much more damning condemnation of the state of Christianity in California. 
For a fuller discussion of the Sunday Law, see the chapter on prohibition. 
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{Times, April 17, 1883, p.3} 

More Questions for the Churches. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A Church in which 
souls are not being saved has abdicated its functions and 
there the spirit of Christ dwells not. The Church is not of the 
world, but, according to the command of Christ, must come 
out from the world, and be separate. The ends of the 
Church are spiritual ends, and its members must be 
consecrated to these ends. 

Our spirit and our methods of work must be according 
to His word, or we can expect no blessing of God. We seem 
to be drifting into the godless condition when the blessing of 
God is out of our minds altogether. The blessing of God is 
the pouring out of His holy spirit. 

It is not a matter of doubt as to whether we have that 
blessing here or not. We have not. We have fine churches, 
some of them free from debt, but we are without the 
blessing, and, therefore, the sanction of God. 

Doubtless one of the main reasons for this is the 
methods we have allowed to come into the Church. Like the 
Jews in Christ's time, we have made God's house a house of 
merchandise, and even worse; whereas His house is a 
house of prayer. It is not essential that these things should 
take place in the church building. If the people of Christ 
pursue wrong methods, in the name of the church, the crime 
is all the same. 

Where is the difference between a raffle and a 
lottery? Where is the difference between tableaux and the 
theater? There is just as much sacrilege for the people of 
Christ to do these things in a hall as in the church. It is for 
the church and might just as well be done in and from the 
pulpit; being for the Church and by the Church. 

To my mind there is perfect justification for employing 
the coming circus of educated horses for raising money to 
buy Bibles for our churches, as to employ the methods that 
are being employed to raise money for any purpose for the 
church. God and the Bible cannot sanction them, and 
therefore God's blessing cannot be upon the people or the 
preached word. It will and must kill out any spirituality that 
there is in the church. 

An index of the spiritual condition of the Church may 
be found in the fact that the Christian Sabbath has been 
abolished by the Legislature of this State. Now we have no 
Sabbath, and yet the Church of Christ has uttered no 
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protest. God has said that one day is to be given to him of 
the seven, but the legislature of California says on the 
statute book we abolish such a regulation so far as the 
people of the State are concerned. But even that is not so 
significant as that the Church of Christ should quietly 
acquiesce. 

K. F. JUNOR. 


{Times, April 24, 1883. p. 3} 

No More Christian Sabbath. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In regard to the 
allusion made by Brother Junor in last Tuesday's Times, that 
the Christians have no more Sabbath, which has been 
abolished by the Legislature, it is a fact which stuns every 
good, true Christian and law-abiding citizen. It is true now, 
what I have heard in former years, that California is an 
uncivilized State. Correct. The cannibals have no Sabbath, 
and do not need any. Where does the Christian Sabbath 
originate? From the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who rose on the first day of the week, and He is called, and 
is, the Sun of Righteousness to every Christian, which now 
shines over them, and in them, and never sets. Hence the 
name Sun-day. On that day the disciples of Christ came 
together to break the bread, to read the word of God, to sing 
His praises, to pray for spiritual power, to exhort and edify 
each other, to accumulate a spiritual treasure within their 
hearts, to subsist on during the week. And all true Christians 
do so now, for they feel the need of a God and Savior, to 
assist them in every day life, to do the will of their father, 

God. And the United States Constitution has accepted and 
upheld the Christian Sabbath as a Christian nation. And all 
other later States have done the same. But California, as 
regards the Sunday law, stands by itself without the Union. 
Then, according to the United States Constitution, the 
repealing of the Sunday law of California would be 
unconstitutional, null and void; so it seems to me — let the 
lawyers decide the question. Now, then, that shows plain 
that all who voted for the repealing of the Sunday law were 
no Christians; if they were they would have done as other 
States did, and there would be unity, but now there is none. 
Christ came to destroy the works of the devil, that is, all that 
is wrong in the sight of God and injurious to man. But our 
lawmakers gave the devil full power to do on Sunday 
whatever he pleases. Christ has bound Satan with the 
chain, which is God's law and gospel; but our wise (?) men 
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had to pledge themselves to their constituents to cut that 
chain, this Sunday law, and let him loose, and what faithful 
servants he had. The Bible reads, "To whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness." Have they done the will of God? No. But 
the will of the devil. The Bible reads further, "He that 
committeth sin is of the devil." They cannot pray the Lord's 
prayer, "Thy will be done." If they had done the will of God 
they would never have repealed the Sunday law. When our 
lawmakers do such things, which are considered the best (?) 
picked men, what can we expect from their constituents? 
Now on every Sabbath day — for the true Christians have 
one yet — we can see the devil's followers in the low dens 
and other places without restriction, for their faces and 
defying looks make all good Christians blush, on their way 
going to church. Who is to blame? No one else but our 
legislators who voted for the repealing of the Sunday law. 
Now we shall have plenty of crime; and we shall need more 
policemen and jurors and jails. Now ye taxpayers, prepare 
yourselves for all the expenses. Do they, who voted for the 
repealing of the Sunday law, think that God's blessing will 
rest upon them and their labor? No. Christ says, "But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones, which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and he were drowned in the depth of the sea. Woe 
unto the world, because of offenses; for it must needs be 
that offenses come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh." 


A FRIEND OF JESUS. 


While Junor and "A Friend of Jesus" attacked a broad spectrum of 
churches, "Orthodoxy" criticized the "Liberal Christianity" of local Unitarians and 
Eli Fay, their pastor from 1883-1891. On the day "Orthodoxy's" letter ran in the 
Times Fay repeated his popular lecture on "Liberal Christianity" in Armory Hall at 
the request of several of the city's leading citizens. Unitarians, despite their 
relatively small numbers, had great influence in Los Angeles, counting among 
their members woman's club founder Caroline Severance and prominent 
journalist William Spalding. While Fay was a leader among the city's clergy, one 
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historian referred to his congregation as a "motley crowd" of free thinkers and 
iconoclasts, a theater audience rather than church members. 

{Times, Jan. 27, 1889, p. 6} 

Liberal Christianity. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I learn from this morning's Times that Rev. Dr. Fay is to 
repeat his sermon on "Liberal Christianity." Now, I would like 
to ask what kind of Christianity that is which has no Christ in 
it? It seems to me a bold assumption for a denomination to 
talk about its Christianity, and its broad and liberal nature, 
when it denies the divinity of Christianity's founder and 
refuses to worship him. 

"And the disciples were first called Christians in 
Antioch." Christians, then, are, properly, the disciples and 
followers of Christ, and Christianity, as I take it, embraces 
only such. "Liberal Christianity" sounds well, and is very 
pleasing to the ear of the natural man, but in the light of the 
origin of Christianity it is an empty and meaningless term, a 
senseless paradox. 

ORTHODOXY. 


[Times, Jan. 28, 1889, p. 5} 

"Liberal Christianity." 

FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 27. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
"Orthodoxy" in this morning's Times expresses the opinion 
that "liberal Christianity" "is an empty and meaningless term 
— a senseless paradox." Possibly that would be true if the 
great creeds of Christendom had not declared to be 
essentially Christian. Much, very much, that was and is, so 
narrow, so irrational, so intrinsically irreligious, so illiberal, 
that it became necessary for those who resolved to abjure 
the creeds and to take their theology directly from Christ to 
give it a name in accord with His gospel and spirit. 
"Orthodoxy" thus assumes that "liberal Christianity" has no 
Christ in it. This charge is stale, and has been repeatedly 
and explicitly denied. What are the facts? 

First — In glad recognition of the character and work 
of Christ, the Unitarians observe Christmas as generally and 
as religiously as do other denominations. 

Second — Throughout the East in their older 
churches the same is true of the Lord's supper. 
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Third — A very large number of the sweetest hymns 
to Christ in the English language were written by Unitarians. 

Fourth-the exhortations and prayers in our 
denominational service book are replete with hearty 
recognition of the doctrine, the example, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. True, we do not look upon him as "Orthodoxy" does. 
Nor does "Orthodoxy" look upon baptism or the eucharist as 
do the Catholics and the High Church Episcopalians. But 
what would "Orthodoxy" think if it were charged that his 
church repudiates baptism and the Lord's supper? 

Unitarians do not believe the doctrine of the Trinity; let it be 
known far and wide. In conclusion, let me ask if "Orthodoxy" 
believes that the Omnipresent Spirit, the creator of this 
material universe, He who resides in and is as necessary to 
the sun, moon and stars as He resides in and is necessary 
to this speck of earth, in person, came here 1800 years ago, 
that He might be born of a woman as His only hope of 
regaining what he had inadvertently lost? Does he believe 
that the Virgin Mary carried in her arms and nursed at her 
breast as a hungry, crying child the illimitable and immortal 
God? If so, he is in little danger of being lost, if faith in 
absurdity that puts heathen mythology to shame has any 
saving power. "Orthodoxy" holds that to deny the divinity, 
the Godhead of Christ, is to deny Christ. Is the Christ of 
"Orthodoxy" a pure myth? Do Unitarians deny the actual 
Christ of the New Testament? 


ELI FAY. 


According to religious historian Sandra Frankiel, editor Otis was a "self- 
appointed crusader against all cults and a strong supporter of the city's Anglo- 
Protestant culture...." His editorials and his news columns reflected that position 
throughout the 1880s, but particularly in the boom of the mid and late 'eighties 
when the city's large population of newcomers with loose cash in their pockets 
attracted an increasing number of visiting faith healers and revivalists. "Justice," 
perhaps somewhat naively, wrote a defense of the Salvation Army and sent it to 
the Times, which earlier in the month had reported in prurient detail the 
conviction of an Army woman on charges of child neglect. Otis converted the 
letter into an opportunity to denounce the Army, as he did frequently, in a tone 
almost as sneering as that which he would later use to attack the faith healers. 
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Years later Harry Chandler, his son-in-law and successor at the Times, made the 
Salvation Army his favorite charity. 

{Times, Sept. 29, 1887, p. 4} 

The Salvationists. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The people seem to be all fighting against the 
Salvation Army, who walk around on the street with drums, 
horns, etc., singing religious songs. Of these people I would 
like to ask a question. Which is the more degenerating and 
harmful to mankind, the noise of the Salvation Army on 
Sunday night or the loud voice of the mule who brays away 
on Spring street, between Second and Third streets, calling 
upon people to just step inside and see the only two living 
alligators ever on exhibition, and the only American mummy 
ever exhumed? Why, the Salvation Army are Princes by the 
side of this howling disgrace, against whom no one ever 
thinks of crying out. If the people would only remember the 
principle of American liberty, and allow those who are trying 
to do good in the world to do their good unpersecuted, while 
they bend all their strength to suppress such nuisances as 
the sideshow, the saloon and other like institutions of vice, 
this city of Los Angeles would be far worthier of the name it 
bears. Again, which does the more harm and makes the 
more noise, the Salvation Army or the street-hawkers who 
congregate in front of the Temple block nightly and draw 
people into buying their worthless patent medicines, etc. ? 

Has it got to give full possession of the streets? Let us have 
law and order on our streets, but let this law and order be 
established in an unprejudiced manner. Let justice be dealt 
out to all. JUSTICE. 

There seems to be an effort on the part of some of the 
"unco gude" to place the Salvation Army in the attitude of 
martyrs. But they are not martyrs; they are allowed to 
parade the streets by day and night with their uniforms, their 
hideous horns and bass drums, their tambourines and all the 
ridiculous paraphernalia that they can devise. Nobody says 
them nay; nobody interferes with them in the least, unless it 
be an occasional gang of hoodlums, whom their outlandish 
demonstrations attract and invite to prankish 
demonstrations. It is probably because the authorities 
refuse to make martyrs of them that the so-called 
Salvationists are eating their nails with chagrin. 

People of serious religious convictions would do well 
to let this riff-raff who are trailing the sacred banner of 
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religion in the gutter severely alone. They cannot do the 
cause any good with their ill-advised and clownish methods, 
while they must surely do a good deal of harm in shocking 
the sensibilities of those who have real veneration in their 
hearts. 


Enough has already transpired in the public courts to 
show of what material these people are composed. One of 
the women was recently arrested for cruelly neglecting her 
children. She left them in squalor and hunger to take care of 
themselves, while she remained out with the army, or one of 
its elect, until the small hours of the morning. If this is the 
way they exemplify the religion of Jesus Christ, they are not 
worthy representatives. It is a matter of note that some of 
the big loafers who parade the streets at night bubbling over 
with religious ardor, do it as a mere "lark," or as a makeshift 
to obtain an easy living. One of the number who had been 
drawing regular pay at $7 a week recently struck and betook 
himself to type-setting because he could make more money 
at it. 


No, these people are not worthy to be made martyrs 
of, and the severest punishment that can be meted out to 
them is to ignore them. 


When faith healer A. P. Truesdell came to Southern California in the mid- 
1880s the Times labeled him a "false prophet" and facetiously referred to him as 
a "devil-evicter." Mrs. T. M. Adams disagreed. Although her communique to the 
paper may not have been in the form of a letter to the editor, it is treated here as 
though it were. While in most letters the editor seems to have corrected 
misspelled words and other grammatical problems, he occasionally let such 
errors stand when he was particularly displeased with the correspondent's point 
of view. That may have been the case with Mrs. Adams' letter. "G. H. W.'s" reply 
was as cynical as any editorial written by Otis. 

Little is known about Truesdell, who had moved to Los Angeles by 1890 
after three or four years in Pasadena, other than his two publications, both 
printed in San Francisco. The OCLC catalog lists one work, The Secret Volume 
of Life, a thousand page opus dated 1880, under the subject heading "Popular 
Medicine." Otis' condemnation of the faith healer {the city directories listed him 
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as "physician"} may not have been entirely due to Truesdell's linkage of religion 
and medicine, forTruesdell had dedicated The People's Champion, his 1878 
pamphlet on land monopoly, the Chinese question and related topics, to Denis 
Kearny's Workingmen's Party of California. 

{Times, Aug. 8, 1886, p. 5} 

ROT. 

Yes, Rot of the Rottenest Sort — Read It! 

Here is a sample of the unspeakably disgusting stuff 
that has been coming into the Times office for, lo! these 
many weeks, by the procurement of the colossal fraud, 
always with the request to "publish as a matter of news." 

Well, here goes, "news" and advertisement all rolled into 
one: 


THESE SIGNS. 

"These signs shall follow them that believe. In my 
name they shall cast out devils. They shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover." 

While many professing Christians have doubted these 
words of the Son of God spoken just before his assension, I 
have excepted them, as light has entered my mind through 
the example and teachings of Dr. Truesdell. As has already 
been stated in the Times, I have been healed of either a 
tumor or floating kidney which gave me years of suffering. 
This is gone and so is my desire for any kind of opiates, and 
I feel that I would be even meaner than the nine leapers if I 
did not give God the glory, and the public the benefit of my 
experience. And to those who are afflicted I would say 
before visiting Dr. Truesdell for treatment leave big I big self 
and {illegible} in the form of what some one may say at 
home then go believing in God as your Father Creator, and 
Christ as your ever present Savior, and my word, and the 
Word of God for it, you will "be made every whit whole." 

MRS. T. M. ADAMS. 


{Times, Aug. 13, 1886, p. 2} 

The Holiness Humbug. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: No sooner do we 
get rid of one humbug than close upon her heels follows, as 
we believe, one of the greatest impostors of modern times — 
the self-styled Dr. Truesdell, who sets himself up as the 
Soul-Healer, the Mind-Healer and the Body-Healer — all 
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three combined in one. Let us notice his mode of 
operations: He comes to town, advertises himself as the 
great Soul-Healer, and announces that the lame walk, the 
deaf hear, the blind see, etc., and that he will give free 
lectures every Sunday and Tuesday. At these so-called 
lectures (which are nothing more or less than a further 
means of advertisement) he announces that he will give 
private lectures, which will each cost only the small sum of 
$5, or six lectures for $30. As an inducement for the public 
to attend, he tells them that after attending six of these 
lectures they too can become qualified to heal the sick and 
do all the wonderful things which he claims to do. How 
cheap the road to health, wealth and prosperity now seems! 
He also has an office where you may consult him or pay him 
$3 for rubbing the back of your neck. After a sojourn of 
some ten weeks in our city this great Soul Healer finds 
himself in quite a prosperous condition, financially, with 
about twenty disciples (and still hankering for more) the 
majority of whom are women, to whom he gives what he 
calls a "Diploma." Let us notice this as we pass, and his 
form of giving the same. "All those who are entitled to a 
diploma come to the front" — toe the mark. Then he holds in 
his hand the so-called diploma and reads: "Christian Science 
Union" (naming date and place) this is to certify that Miss or 
Mrs. So-and-So has attended a full course of the lectures 
given by A. P. Truesdell. Signed by the president and 
secretary of the board) How ridiculous! He does not endow 
them with any of the "power," nor does he ever acknowledge 
the thirty dollars. How sharp! When gamblers beat you out 
of your money you might recover it or lock them up or make 
them leave town; but this seems to be a hopeless case. I 
attended his tirade on the Times editor last Sunday (I will not 
call it a lecture) and heard him tell the story of the ring-worm 
which is so absurd and so silly that I will not repeat it, and 
which I believe to be a lie. 

Our Saviour said: "Whether is it easier to say to the 
sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee? or to say, Arise 
and take up thy bed and walk?" Now, if A. P. Truesdell can 
forgive sins, he can cure the soul; for sin is the disease of 
the soul. Let us notice for a moment the manner in which 
our Saviour called His disciples. The word was, Leave all 
and follow me. But this self-styled "man of God" would say:, 
"Just wait a moment before you make up your mind to follow 
me. How much are your assets? How much will your 
fishing-tackle, boats and what sea-crabs you have on hand 
sell for — can you make out thirty dollars?" 
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Mr. Editor, I have already encroached upon your 
valuable space, but hope you will bear with me; and, if this 
man who raids all the different denominations of religion and 
all the scholars of medicine, wants to hear more from me, I 
will give it in another dose. 

Yours very respectfully, 

G. H. W. 


Early in 1889 itinerant Methodist revivalist Samuel P. Jones held forth 
before great crowds, reaching 5000 in one instance, at Hazard's Pavilion. He 
had been invited to Los Angeles by local clergymen, several of whom sat on the 
platform during his sermons. Accompanied by a choir of 200 voices from local 
churches and a 12 piece band, with his own traveling music director, Jones 
treated his audience to what the Times called "religious buffoonery." Jones 
peppered his sermons with slang and tantalized his audience with "incipient 
blasphemy" - a sort of shock religion that to the Times smacked of "profanity, 
vulgarity and indecency." 

Although the Times gave Jones front page publicity and ran numerous 
articles including a verbatim stenographic report of one sermon, the paper 
criticized local ministers for inviting him to preach in the city. Representing the 
Southern wing of the still divided Methodists, the Reverend George Baugh of the 
Mateo Street church defended both the invitation and Jones' message. Other 
correspondents, however, joined the Times in questioning the support given 
Jones by some of the local clergy. 

{Times, Jan. 20, 1889, p. 2} 

A Defender of the Faith. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Sir: While unnecessary for me to attempt a defense of either 
"Sam Jones" or the "ministers" you criticise, I respectfully 
ask to say a word as one of them. You say, in your last 
Saturday's issue, that it is "most remarkable that ministers of 
the gospel" by their presence sanction the meetings of the 
Rev. Sam P. Jones. But would it not be much more 
remarkable for them to be absent, since he is here on their 
express invitation? 
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Unquestionably, his methods, style and vocabulary 
are his own, and he is as free to use them as an editor is to 
use his pen; nor is he less a man, or a gospel minister, 
because he is no co-priest. The wonderful success that has 
attended his labors everywhere is proof positive that God 
approves such labors, and in this he and his friends have 
reason to be satisfied. 

In all fairness you will admit that morality, law and 
order in Los Angeles are far from being dominant among 
many. Drunkenness, gambling, debauchery, with their 
attendant evils, have too long run riot, and lovers of purity 
and right have felt that the city was being made a hotbed of 
anarchism and every abomination, until it was high time that 
even "Sam Jones" should be called to try and help in the 
lessening of the evil, if not in its total overthrow, and I for one 
thank God that he is here. May full success crown his labors 
here also. 

You condemn his use of strong words in his 
denunciation of folly and sin, but are any — can any of his 
words be stronger (more "vulgar," if you will) than those used 
by the wisest and best of preachers, Christ, when calling 
some of His hearers "slow of heart," "fools," "generation of 
vipers" and "hypocrites?" Nay, verily, and "wisdom is 
justified of her children" still. Permit me to assure you that 
"Sam Jones" seeks only the highest and most durable good 
of every one of the community — this and nothing else. May 
I ask, sir, if you have heard him yourself, or if you write about 
him on hearsay? If the latter, permit me, respectfully, to 
invite you to hear him in person, several times, and I shall be 
surprised if (doing so) you do not change your criticisms. 

I remain yours truly. 

GEORGE BAUGH. 

M. E. Church, South. 


{Times, Jan. 20, 1889, p. 2} 

A Lutheran View. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Has any one of the Lutheran ministers of this city been 
present on the platform at Sam Jones's meetings? If so, he 
did not practice Lutheranism. "Thou art of another spirit." 

A LUTHERAN. 
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{Times, Jan. 24, 1889, p. 5} 

Concerning Samuel. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Why is it that the leading divines of the city, Dr. Hutchins, Dr. 
Chichester, Dr. Pendleton and Dr. Fay, do not materialize on 
the platform at Rev. Sam Jones's meetings? Is it because 
they cannot stand as much smut and slang as a Methodist 
minister, or because they take no stock in the holy variety 
show at the Pavilion? 


CITIZEN. 


{Times, Jan. 28, 1889, p. 5} 

Concerning Mr. Jones. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The Express of Saturday evening contained some interviews 
with "several" city pastors, promising in the headline, 

"Striking Evidences of the Good Work at the Pavilion." The 
Rev. Mr. Reed has the nerve to say that he does not 
approve of Mr. Jones's methods; for which he has the thanks 
of those Christians to whom it is gall and wormwood to have 
the sacredness of their religion dragged in the gutter; or, as 
the Herald has it, hawked about for the personal benefit of 
Sam Jones. Dr. Fay is reported as sharply criticising the 
clerical mountebank. But most affecting are the remarks of 
Dr. Cantine. Truly, evil communication corrupt good 
manners! Recognizing the efficacy of the Jones style, Dr. 
Cantine tells us that "for 17 years he had had religion in his 
head, his heart, his hands and his feet." He also says that 
he is "glad the emissaries of the devil are mad." Now, could 
not he emulate his friend still more and speak out — tell us 
to whom he refers as the "emissaries of the devil?" Also, will 
he please tell just how many times he has gone down into 
the congregation asking men if they were Christians, and got 
the reply "none of your business?" If he were only at "liberty 
to do so" he could tell us wonderful tales. Truly 'tis a pity the 
converted-gamblers, saloon-keepers, and others of that ilk, 
should be so ashamed of their reformation! He speaks of 
these gentry in the plural; now, if he will point out a few 
saloons that have been closed by the consciences of the 
proprietors it will be much more to the point. If he will give 
the address of some of those lachrymose gamblers we 
would like to interview them. Perhaps they have concluded, 
like another reformed gambler, that preaching will pay better, 
and we shall have competition in the revivalist field. M. D. 
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M. M. Winfield spent a Sunday listening to both Sam Jones and Eli Fay. 
Otis' snide title over Winfield's letter clearly indicated the editor gave little support 
to Winfield's analysis, which not only found both the revivalist and the Unitarian 
wanting but also challenged a practice basic to all Christian denominations. No 
M. M. Winfield is listed in city directories of the 1880s, although an M. J. Winfield 
appears in the 1881 issue. 


{Times, Jan. 30, 1889, p. 3} 

Rather Impious and Somewhat Incoherent 

Los Angeles, Jan. 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Last Sunday at 11 o'clock I listened to Dr. Fay while he 
promulgated his ideas about practical Christianity. In the 
evening I heard Sam Jones. I wish briefly to discuss the 
positions of the two. Dr. Fay's address was clean and 
unusually free from the technicalities of the schools. He 
advanced no new idea. His discourse was based upon 
principles advanced centuries ago. However, a virtue loses 
nothing by being covered with the dust of antiquity. A 
diamond in the deep of Golconda is just as precious as when 
it glitters in the diadem of royalty. His polemic launched at a 
vicarious atonement and the trinity of a Godhead was a 
masterpiece of logic. Whether it was uncontrollable 
celebration or not, I cannot say, but he mingled agnosticism 
and pantheism to such an extent that I am unable to 
determine whether he is agnostic, pantheist, or neither. 

His declaration that a kind and loving God would 
never create a vicious, malignant devil to divide his empire 
and wreck with woe and misery the human family — to say 
the least is an assumption somewhat comforting. 

He also believes in the efficacy of prayer. Referring 
again to Jones, I will simply state that in the way of 
preaching he did the best he knew. He, too, believes in the 
efficacy of prayer. Upon this question I wish to say a few 
words. What is prayer? In a religious sense it is a petition or 
invocation addressed to a supposed Deity or power superior 
to ourselves, asking immunity from evil and the granting of 
good. Self-interest lies at the foundation of every prayer. I 
have heard invocators detail to God what they wanted and 
what they did not want, and finally close their petition with 
the words: "Not as we have asked, O Lord, but as Thou dost 
see we need." 

Is not this a confession that God knows what the 
petitioners need better than themselves? Hence, is not the 
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effort useless and nugatory? I ask, in all seriousness, is 
there efficacy in prayer? For years I prayed honestly and 
sincerely, but the heavens were dumb as stone. I received 
no responsive Nepenthe which brought sweet surcease of 
sorrow to my lacerated heart. No thundering prophecy told 
me of a coming benediction. I heard not the rustle of angel 
wings. No music greeted my hungry ear. No cherishing 
drops fell upon the scorched and arid waste of my soul. My 
invocations came back to me as idle, solemn vocalization. 
No answer even came. I challenge Dr. Fay or Sam Jones to 
produce tangible proof that any of their prayers have been 
answered. 

For 6000 years the world has been on its knees, 
trying to placate an angry God. 

The earth has been drenched with the blood of 
fanaticism and the tears of woe. The screams of agony 
have filled the universe, and space is stuffed with prayers, 
and still the tide is rising. When will the answer come? Is it 
not time that the harvest sown with blood and tears shall be 
reaped? Is it not time that the piteous wail of earth and hell 
should be heard? 

I have thought if all the woes, pains, sorrows, signs, 
tears and prayers of earth could be siphoned into hell it 
would burst from plethora, and the great mysticism would be 
no more. Or concrete them, and Titan-like, pile Pelion on 
Ossa at the feet of "I Am," would he not abandon his throne 
and with horror flee, and, like Faust in the profound fable, 
exclaim: "I have evoked from the mighty deep spirits 
uncontrollable." 


M. M. WINFIELD. 


As the Jones revival ended - with the Pavilion still crowded to standing 
room only - "S. G." continued the attack on Jones in terms very similar to those 
Otis had used in his editorials. Eli Fay, however, thought the time had come to 
move on to other matters. 


{Times, Jan. 30, 1889, p. 3} 

Mr. Jones Again. 

San Gabriel, Jan. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
"Mountebank Sam" still continues his antics. It is no wonder 
that outsiders are prejudiced against Christianity when they 
see the preaching of the gospel degraded into a money- 
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making scheme. As a clown he may be, and probably is, a 
success, but as a follower of the meek and lowly Savior he is 
certainly not so. Who ever heard of Christ or His apostles, 
while preaching the gospel, indulging in slang, or trying to 
raise a laugh among the auditors? Out upon you, Sam 
Jones, you rather remind one of the money-changers in the 
temple. 

S. G. 


{Times, Feb. 1, 1889, p. 5} 

Will Talk of Something Better. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 31. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Please allow me to say through your paper that the subject 
of my sermon next Sunday morning will be "Salvation," not 
Sam Jones. Very respectfully, 

ELI FAY. 


The words of "G.H.W." regarding Dr. Truesdell - "No sooner do we get rid 
of one humbug ..." - may have been recalled by Angelenos as Australian faith 
healer John Dowie followed Sam Jones into the city in May, 1889. Dowie had 
been in California for several months when he reached Los Angeles, having held 
forth in Northern California earlier. His "Divine Healing" went on for the better 
part of a year as he made a well-publicized tour of the state. The reaction of 
Times readers was to be expected. 

{Times, May 29, 1889, p. 3} 

"Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness." 

Los Angeles, May 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

On Monday night Mr. Dowie made the following statement in 
the Pavilion, "Enough lies have been told by the ministers of 
this town to sink half the churches." 

If this statement is true Los Angeles morality or 
religion must be in a most deplorable condition. 

But is this statement true? And if it is not true Mr. 

Dowie stands before the public as a falsifier of his brethren. 

And the question then arises, what effect will the knowledge 
of this fact have on those who accept his teaching and 
believe in his miraculous healings? 
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Is it at all likely, in view of the New Testament record 
of the doom of Ananias and Sapphira, that God would now 
use a public falsifier as His agent in working miracles? Or, 
to look at the subject from the lower ground of Christian 
courtesy, could a man of refined and gentlemanly instincts 
make any such baseless assertion? A number of our city 
pastors last Sunday, while not approving of Mr. Dowie's 
teaching and methods, had enough kind consideration for 
him to announce from their pulpits, as they were requested, 
these closing meetings in the Pavilion. And yet, after not 
only asking their people to attend these meetings {illegible} 
they were thus {illegible} insulted by being stigmatized as 
"liars;" for, until Mr. Dowie gives the names of the falsifying 
pastors and the specific instances of such falsifying, the 
entire ministry of Los Angeles rests under this sweeping 
charge. 

CHURCHMAN. 


{Times, June 1, 1889, p. 5} 

An Australian Faith-Healer Exposed. 

Colton, May 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Some few years ago, I think about five or six, the writer was 
living in Fitzroy, one of the suburbs of Melbourne, Australia, 
when a certain minister named James Alexander Dowie, 
who had achieved some little local notoriety as a sensational 
preacher, was called upon to take the place of a minister 
named Cherburg in a little chapel in Collingwood, an 
adjoining suburb, during the absence of that gentleman in 
Europe. Through some financial juggling on the part of the 
"Rev." Dowie Mrs. Cherburg was left in rather embarrassing 
financial circumstances, such as to necessitate her 
husband's immediate return from Europe and the 
subsequent removal from the church of the "Rev. Jem," who 
subsequently developed into a full-fledged faith-healer, 
where, for some time afterward in Melbourne, he made 
"Rome howl" with his so-called faith cures. He then built a 
large tabernacle in Johnston street, Fitzroy, which was 
afterward attached by Messrs. Oldfield and Lindley for an 
unpaid lumber account, and Dowie then gracefully adorned 
the interior of the Melbourne goal {gaol? - Ed.} by posing 
therein as a (compulsory) modern Christian martyr for a 
week or two. The writer has a vivid remembrance of seeing 
him one Sunday evening, escorted by a lot of police and his 
own friends from his tabernacle, to an adjacent house, 
through a hostile mob that had assembled in proportions 
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sufficiently large to temporarily stop the street traffic. The 
memory of his so-called faith cures soon passed away, and 
with it Jemmy himself to "fresh fields and pastures new." 

Can it be possible that he has gravitated to Los 
Angeles? If I am wrong I beg the pardon of the gentleman 
now there; if it is the same individual, I do not. If the Rev. 
Jas. Alexander Dowie wishes to authenticate his powers 
beyond all possibility of dispute, why does he not take, say 
10 or 15 patients from one of our large hospitals whose 
cases are known to have an actual existence by the 
specialists attending them, and after his treating them, let a 
diagonosis be made of his so-called cures. In the meantime, 
although, no doubt, he can and does possess a certain 
amount of magnetic influence over his patients for the time 
being, no authenticated case of lasting benefit has yet been 
produced. A man who is reported in the Los Angeles 
Evening Express of May 28th to have removed cancerous 
tumors from under the arm of Mrs. Faulkner to an empty 
sack by simply laying on of his hands is either a man 
invested with the divine power of performing miracles, and 
whose powers should be recognized, or else his victims are 
acting under a temporary magnetic delusion that they are 
cured, and he should be driven from our midst as a rank 
impostor. Let actual science prove which he is. Yours 
obediently, 

WILLIAM AMBROSE. 

P. S. — / have a dim recollection that at one time he 
used to breathe through a piece of red flannel upon his 
patients in performing the operation. W. A. 


{Times, June 21, 1889, p. 5} 

A Nut for the Rev. Mr. Dowie to Crack. 

University, June 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Will you allow me the use of your columns to suggest a sure 
and easy method of deciding once for all the genuineness of 
the claims of the Rev. John Alex Dowie? About ten months 
ago I listened to a lecture or sermon by Mr. Dowie in the 
leading Methodist church in San Jose. After hearing his 
extravagant pretension regarding the healing of all diseases 
by faith, I was astonished to notice that the gentleman's 
head was bald — very bald. I am told it has remained so 
ever since. 
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Now Mr. Dowie must have enough knowledge of 
medical science to know that the state of his head is 
diseased. It seems a wonder, therefore, that this physician 
has not already healed himself. Possibly, however, he has 
never thought of the matter, and therefore has never 
exercised faith regarding it. If so, he has a splendid chance 
to put doubt forever at rest in the mind of at least one 
doubter. His answer to his "adversaries" tomorrow evening 
will be complete provided he appears before his audience 
with a healthy head of hair. Otherwise rational people must 
brand Mr. Dowie as a fraud, either conscious or 
unconscious. 

Yours truly, 

REASON. 


Not all letters regarding religion dealt with such serious matters. 
"Stranger," whose two letters appeared six years apart, probably would have 
enjoyed the fellowship that came from the singing at a Sam Jones meeting. "M," 
on the other hand, must have been a bored parishioner who spent a Sunday 
morning calculating the size of the church. Interestingly, the area measured 
roughly corresponded to that of the newly constructed Christian Church on 
Temple St., one of the structures applauded by Cole in his "City of Churches" 
piece. Follow-up letters suggested "M" was misinformed. His math also left 
something to be desired. The postscript at the end of his letter was probably 
added by Otis. 


{Times, Aug. 23, 1883, p. 2} 

For Congregational Singing. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The progress of the 
country is largely indebted to the newspapers. Reforms are 
whipped into use by this driver. Even matters pertaining to 
the spiritual can be handled to their betterment by the force 
of a secular newspaper. I trust you will push a little on this 
wheel. 


To a stranger visiting your city there is no want so 
noticeable as that of congregational singing. Your ministers 
are men of ability far above the average; peers of any; the 
music is generally good, in some cases excellent; in fact one 
cannot fail being favorably impressed and edified by the 
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services. I am not fault-finding; the intention is to suggest 
another good thing. Let the ministers and officers make it 
known that the evening service will be one of song as well as 
of the word, and the aisles and galleries will be full. Is it not 
gratifying to see and hear your neighbor try to sing "Hold the 
Fort." How he swells and gets red in the face. As he leans 
back to let the words out, his dignity impresses you. He is a 
better man for it, and you feel glad to have heard his discord. 

Ministers, try it! Have your people bring books to 
church and sing. A good result will be consequent. 

STRANGER. 


{Times, July 16, 1889, p. 6} 

"Let All the People Sing." 

Los Angeles, July 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It has come to be considered that the singing of hymns, and 
the general devotional exercises, are as much features of 
public worship as the sermon. In a leading church of this city 
this morning the pastor made use of these words: "Let all the 
people sing." In the possession of more than 80 people 
immediately surrounding the writer there was but one 
hymn book, from which "all the people" were to gather the 
words and music. Fort-street M. E. Church, North, can you 
not do a little better than this for the ever-present 

STRANGER. 


{Times, Mar. 17, 1883, p. 1} 

What is the Result? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The Normal School 
pupils tell me that thirty-three cubic feet of air pass through 
the lungs of each person every minute, and thereby 
becomes unfit to breathe again, having become poisonous. 

Now in a church 40x60 feet, with a ceiling 16 feet 
high, there are 38,400 cubic feet. Two hundred and fifty 
persons in that church consume 7250 cubic feet of air every 
minute, or all the air within six minutes. 

If all the doors and windows are closed for half an 
hour or more, as they sometimes are, during service, what is 
the result? 


M. 
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The probable result would be that some of the 
congregation would arrive in the promised land prematurely 
and suffering from a headache. 
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CHARITY: "INTO THE STREETS AND LANES" 


The increasingly industrialized, urbanized America of the late 19th century 
elicited a growing feeling of compassion and responsibility among an influential 
segment of the nation's religious community. While this increased sense of 
religious duty arose as well within Jewish and Catholic circles, the primary reform 
movement that emanated from it occurred in mainstream Protestant 
denominations - Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists - and among Unitarians 
and Episcopalians. An awakening belief that religion involved a social 
consciousness requiring positive acts of charity to relieve the condition of 
society's indigents characterized the 1870s and 1880s. By the 'nineties middle- 
class Christians and Jews recognized that church and synagogue had a mission 
to not only relieve individual suffering, which was an already accepted role, but in 
addition were obligated to use their influence to change the social order through 
pressure upon government and business. Walter Rauschenbusch would call it 
"Christianizing the social order." 

Despite its great distance from the industrial heartland of America, Los 
Angeles quickly felt the impact of this new movement. The great surge in 
population during the 1880s presented the city with a problem not particularly 
noticeable before that decade: a significant number of impoverished men, 
women and children, neither Hispanic nor Indian, whose condition caused 
concern within the compassionate middle-class religious establishment. To 
further complicate the problem Southern California had become a mecca for a 
great many invalids who were both ill and impoverished and for others who were 
healthy but in need of aid because of the chaotic nature of the economy. Thus, 
though its population was considerably smaller than the nation's urban centers 
and its industry far less developed, Los Angeles faced problems similar to those 
of its Eastern and Midwestern counterparts. 
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A) CHARITY FOR WHOM? 


Throughout the 'eighties the letters column served as a forum for 
commentary on what kind of charity, if any, Angelenos should undertake. In the 
ensuing debate class lines were not always clear, nor were the remedies. The 
appeal made by the ladies of the Benevolent Society, led by socially prominent 
Mrs. Charles Ducommun and Mrs. H. G. Bath, did not bother with the 
philosophical or practical questions inherent in either the letter from "W. H. G." or 
the editorial reply it elicited. Ducommun and Bath simply assumed that their 
request for aid would receive an enthusiastic response as a matter of course. 

A few days before the Times printed "W. H. G.'s" letter Eliza Otis had 
written in her column, The Saunterer, about a brief encounter she had with "the 
little, crippled newsboy," who, when asked his age, said he was "Six years, going 
on seven." While The Saunterer used the incident to show how compassion for 
their little friend softened the actions of older street urchins, "W. H. G." saw little 
difference between the newsboy and other beggars, and raised doubts about 
how compassionate the city really was. 

{Times, Jan. 13, 1887, p.3j 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING WANTED. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 12. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The ladies of the Benevolent Society are greatly in need of 
clothing for the suffering poor now on their hands. The cold 
weather has greatly increased the number of sufferers, and 
also intensified their necessities, and in our city there must 
be many who have garments that they will no longer use. 

Will they not gladly contribute them for the immediate relief 
of pressing needs? Packages may be sent to 438 Hope 
street, on every Friday afternoon, or Mrs. Ducommun, 28 
Ducommun street, will send for them if informed where they 
are. The ladies of the Benevolent Society are also greatly in 
need of an invalid chair on rollers. Will not some kind- 
hearted, generous person take pleasure in supplying this 
pressing necessity either as a loan or donation? The 
condition of a suffering, dying man now on our hands, and 
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similar cases continually occurring, make such a chair a 
matter of primary importance in carrying on our work. 

MRS. DUCOMMUN AND MRS. BATH. 


{Times, May 11, 1886, p. 2} 

Harsh Charity. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The little, crippled 
newsboy has twice been mentioned in your columns. It 
occurs to me to ask if it is praiseworthy to give money to 
such as he, as it was said "he did not go away penniless" 
after one lady had spoken to him. Is not that just what is 
expected, and is not some crafty and unfeeling person 
reaping a harvest from the child's deformity? Where is the 
Humane Society when it allows such an unfortunate child to 
be made to earn his own, and doubtless some other 
persons', living? 

Why are whining, professional beggars allowed at our 
church doors to obtain money from well-meaning, but 
uninformed people? 

Where is the wisdom of sending a boy of 15, or so, to 
jail with hardened criminals for taking a loaf of bread when 
hungry and out of work? This is a thing which has been 
done here; not long ago, either. 

Where is the humanity, civilization or Christianity of a 
city when its prisoners are allowed no chairs nor proper 
beds? 


These are some conundrums that more than one 
person would like answered. 

W. H. G. 

[We cannot admire the sentiments expressed above, 
nor think them creditable to their author's humanity. We do 
not know the ins and outs, the details, the lights and 
shadows of the young life of the little newsboy who is thus 
brutally "bounced" by this correspondent; and we do not care 
to know them. It is sufficient to know that the crippled boy is 
an unfortunate; that he is very young, very poor, very little, 
and very lame. With these credentials, it seems to us that 
he might safely be braced up a little with the sympathy and 
money of the generous and the good, without any serious 
detriment to society or the Republic. Selah! — Ed. Times.] 
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The letter from "A. V.," coming as it did from one of the city's leading trade 
unionists {Arthur Vinette} who would soon be a force in the emerging socialist 
movement, must have puzzled many readers who failed to catch the satirical 
nature of his response to the soup-house proposal. While Vinette did not identify 
the public-spirited citizen referred to in his opening sentence, the soup-kitchen 
was apparently related, as the Times put it, to "the tramps and beggars who now 
infest the city." An 1883 city ordinance declared that any physically able person, 
California Indians excepted, who had no visible means of support and did not 
seek employment within ten days could be sentenced to perform labor on the city 
chain gang for as long as ninety days. On Feb. 15, 1885, under the headline 
"WHO ARE VAGRANTS? And Shall They be Permitted to Take Possession of 
the Town?" Otis called for its enforcement. On another page the Times reported 
that the supervisors had adopted a county ordinance requiring all male prisoners 
in the jail, convicted of misdemeanors, to work on the city chain gang. Vinette's 
letter appeared a few days later. 

{Times, Feb. 19, 1885, p. 4} 

The Soup-house Question. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A citizen whose 
bowels of compassion are in active motion, has announced 
himself ready to contribute towards the support of a soup- 
house. To visitors who examine our social, climatic and 
other advantages, this must appear commendable, showing 
the true Christian spirit of largesse which animates the well- 
bred Angeleno. This being the jumping-off place, it has 
occurred to many that visitors who arrive here via the brake- 
beam route, with stomachs like a yawning cavern, should not 
be called upon to labor in our vineyards before the sacred 
duties of hospitality have been given full exercise, nor urged 
to use their return tickets without substantial repairs to their 
inside lining, whilst the free ozone was ridding them of 
malaria and a sun-bath on the Courthouse steps was 
scattering their rheumatism into boundless space. 

As our guests at the Hotel de Ville threaten to make a 
serious inroad on the tax levy, and for the sake of les 
miserables on whom the supervisors have imposed irksome 
duties in the nature of a freeze-out, it certainly behooves our 
citizens to give this matter consideration. It is annoying that 
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men, with no visible means of support, will thrust themselves 
upon a community. Instances are multiplying of individuals 
who meander through highways and byways, offering wares 
which are a drug on the market, having been led to believe 
that such commodities were always in demand. Not wanted! 
* * * * Here are Princes of the Blood, the children of a King, 
with nothing to render but wage-service, the demand for 
which, with ware-houses replete, must be limited. It is no 
wonder they arrive at the conclusion that the authorities 
should be paternal and provide work for all, a heresy which 
should be discountenanced by all true followers of Malthus; 
and our Supervisors have committed an error in providing 
work for future visitors, for it may prove an entering wedge 
fora hetorodox doctrine of government. The soup-house 
plan, unless under rigid surveillance, might propogate this 
schism. For should the subscribers generously provide work 
for their convives, it is obvious that this would impair the 
status of society, which is based on the immutable law of 
supply and demand, not to speak of the natural disputes as 
to the amount of muscular exertion to be required as the 
equivalent of a bowl of soup, with interest added plus the 
wages of superintendence. 

Possibly some one might wish to establish in 
connection with the soup-house a free employment bureau, 
thereby doing harm to a legitimate business, or a free 
bureau of exchange in real estate, and just think of the 
results! However as this sort of philanthropy must find a 
vent, it were as well perhaps to let it expend itself on a soup- 
house, lest, by stifling the early symptoms, the result be 
more dangerous. Still, forewarned is forearmed, and citizens 
can easily keep this epidemic of charity within bounds by 
using a part of it fora society of prevention of something 
which shall not disturb the equilibrium of society for the law 
of self-preservation is paramount. Though duly convinced 
that the laisser-faire policy cannot solve the problems of hard 
times, I will not withhold praise for the before-mentioned 
citizen, who shows a great aptitude for expedient 
statesmanship — which is alike applicable to the powers that 
reign, the people, by a big majority. 

Charity forsooth! Under thy name, indeed, is covered 
a multitude of shortcomings and wilful I neglects, and thy 
devotees are led blindfolded to the shrine of a veiled idol 
called expediency. 

A. V. 
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This unsigned call for an association of charities, published on the day that 
the association held its organizational meeting, sought to bring Los Angeles in 
line with cities elsewhere where the proliferation of charitable organizations 
resulted in institutionalizing and professionalizing relief measures. Did such an 
association stem from and further the religious impulse to do good or was it but 
an application of current business management techniques for the purpose of 
efficiency? 


{Times, Jan. 23, 1888, p. 3} 

Associated Charities. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In answer to a request, may I make a few statements in your 
paper concerning two of the stumbling blocks that presented 
themselves to some minds at the meeting to organize the 
Associated Charities of the city of Los Angeles. 

The system — a well-known one — London, 
Germantown, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., 
and other cities having worked upon this plan for years in 
dispensing their charities, opposes random giving, 
consequent waste of the gift and discouragement of the 
giver. The main object of the central association is to inquire 
into the condition of the applicants, to see whether their need 
comes from illness — here the physicians find their line of 
cooperation; whether from idleness — here the woodyard 
and the muddy streets become the test; the city authorities 
cooperating, and the city treasury testifying to the results, 
whether from shiftlessness, caused in too many cases by 
lack of early training to do work of any kind, and well and 
faithfully. Here the ladies, with their patience in showing the 
women and children how to sew and do other work, 
cooperate; or, if from misfortune, which at times may come 
to all of us, the case is turned to one of the "spokes" of the 
wheel, and to such a one as has shown itself best fitted to 
help that particular form of misfortune. This investigation 
leads to the detection of fraud, and the consequent 
withdrawal of undeserved charity. Let me quote from the 
report of the associated charities of Boston for 1882. Out of 
3218 cases known to the Associated Charities only one-third 
needed help, one-half needed work rather than relief, one- 
sixth were idle, vicious or impostors, who needed to have all 
relief sharply cut off, so that they should be forced to support 
themselves by honest work. Yet these last are the artful 
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beggars who deceive us into giving alms unless we protect 
ourselves by association. 

As the hub of the wheel is merely the medium of 
support for the spokes and outlying rim, so should this 
central office be looked upon, not with jealousy or distrust, 
but simply as a means of holding together the many valuable 
societies; to work in unison, neither duplicating the work of 
the other, neither jealous, lest its own reputation for 
successful work be marred by comparison or contact with 
other societies. Union is strength, is not less true in 
combinations for charitable work than for those in any other 
department. A few earnest people, too well known as having 
kind hearts and willing hands to have their motives 
questioned, propose to associate themselves for intelligent 
action in the lines of charities. They will "compel no society 
to join them whether willing or not;" they will only invite to 
friendly talk till some may wish to join, none being asked to 
do so until seems best to them. A community of educated 
people, as we certainly call this, should not take fright at a 
plan because it is new. Are not the new things the only 
proofs of growth? Fifty years ago in any of our cities would 
we have found "Christian associations," "Christian 
temperance unions," "woman's clubs," "woman's homes?" 
Each and all probably had their bitter opponents; each and 
all of these, and many more in every city, have grown — 
have proved their right to be, and the Associated Charities 
when understood — and all unselfish minds do seek to 
understand the good points of new projects — will be looked 
upon with friendly eyes. The other cities have proved this. 
"City Relief and other names of societies do not embrace 
what this does; they have a colder, harder sound, and may 
give the idea of being more a city work than the {illegible} 
joining of all societies for noble work under the name of 
Associated Charities implies. 

The central office in Boston was run by one noble 
gentleman of wealth, who gave his whole time to the work 
out of love of humanity. A young lady gave her time at a 
minimal salary, and she proved a genius in her work for the 
women. A small room answered for the work at first; two 
small rooms when the other charities joined and part of the 
work was carried on in other districts thus relieving the 
central district. Here the president and officers have always 
kept up the weekly conferences, all interested being 
welcome to attend. This was but slight expense, 
membership fees, $1 a year, life memberships, donations, 
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legacies, etc., added to the vast saving to the city treasury, 
all together helped on the fund, which with the wiser 
disbursement, did a greater share of good. Let me mention 
one fact. At the close of the first year of the working of this 
association in Buffalo, the report of the City Treasurer 
mentioned that an immense saving had been caused by the 
investigation of cases of applicants for help. Vastly over 
$30,000 was quoted as the sum. So the "expensive 
machinery" referred to at the meeting was kept running 
partly by wise economy, as well as by contributions. 


"One Who Knows" offered yet another view on the question of need, a 
view that would be at home in the debate over welfare reform a century later. 

The immediate issue was the rape of eleven-year-old Maggie Switzer by an adult 
friend, Tom Gormley, a crime that was front page news in Los Angeles. While 
Marshal Virgil Earp of Colton {formerly of Tombstone} led the manhunt for the 
fugitive Gormley, "One Who Knows" raised serious questions about charitable 
gifts offered to Switzer's widowed mother. Gormley was later captured and 
convicted. 


{Times, Aug. 3, 1887, p. 11} 

An Unworthy Mother. 

SHOULD LITTLE MAGGIE SWITZER BE TAKEN FROM 

HER? 

Los Angeles, July 30. — [To the Editor of the Times.] 

I see that Gormlee's wife was arrested and tried for being 
accessory to the crime her husband committed. Maggie 
Switzer testified in court that she said Gormlee was a 
drunkard; that her mother knew he was drunk. And still that 
mother let her girl go with a drunken man. If the truth were 
known she might have been as drunk as he. Now I ask in all 
honesty if the authorities would not do well to arrest her for 
letting her little girl go with a drunken man? The mother told 
me this week that the child had not a pair of shoes, not a pair 
of drawers, neither stockings nor much in the shape of a 
dress, only what had been sent in since the child was sick. 

In the name of common sense what has that mother been 
doing that the child was not comfortably clothed? The 
mother can get from $1 up to $2 by the day if she will work. 

Is there any reason for poverty and starvation? I say no. I 
offered her all the plain sewing she could do, but she would 
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not do it. Does not this account for her poverty? I went to a 
druggist here on her behalf and he offered to fill her 
perscriptions free of charge, then I went to a grocery and he 
gave her all the groceries she asked me for, and at the same 
time $4 was given to her in money. A day or two after she 
was brought here, and she told me then that the child had 
had quite a little sum of money given to her. I went again in 
a week and the child was as above described, and in the 
mean time a purse of $17 had been sent in. Where is it? 

Yes, where is it? I then sent her another bill of groceries — 
all she asked for, and dresses, shoes, stockings and cotton 
for the child. I did all this and more, supposing the mother 
was a worthy woman, but I found on authority that cannot be 
disputed, that it would not be safe to give her the money as it 
would be spent for something stronger, and so I sent goods 
as stated. 

Now, it is a plain case that the mother is not a fit 
person to have the custody of the child, and I suggest that 
Maggie be sent to the Girls' Home here, or somewhere else, 
and let the mother support herself or starve. She ought not 
to be able to trade on the sympathy of people for her child. 

Is she a natural mother that would let her little girl go 
with a man she did not know much of, a drunken man, a 
man that was drunk at the time she let her go? No, there is 
not a mother in Los Angeles that has any respect for herself, 
or her girl that God had given her who would do it. This 
ought to be looked into by proper authority. 

As for the fiend in human shape that betrayed that 
child's innocence, the severest punishment would be 
justifiable. May God forgive him for no mortal on earth can. 

ONE WHO KNOWS. 


B) HOMES FOR ABANDONED BOYS, STRAY GIRLS AND FALLEN 

WOMEN 


Especially disturbing was the problem of homeless boys and girls, who 
began to appear on the streets in distressingly large numbers in the 'eighties. 
Principal among those involved in the task of providing housing for them was 
Mrs. Helen A. Watson, whom both Harris Newmark and Boyle Workman cited as 
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the city's first jail matron. After the city council had failed by one vote on July 30, 
1888, to appoint Watson to the post, the Police Commission hired her two days 
later, over Chief Cuddy's objection, as matron at $60 a month. An outspoken 
advocate of the reform philosophy emerging toward the end of the century, 
Watson was a forerunner of the modern social worker, concentrating on child 
welfare. 

In the turmoil of the boom years reformers struggled to raise funds to 
provide homes for the wayward. Since the state did not provide such facilities 
the burden fell upon private charity. With the experience of San Francisco and 
other large cities that had faced the problem long before Los Angeles to guide 
them, charitable organizations launched fund raising campaigns for construction 
of the needed housing. While an Orphans' Home opened early in the 'eighties, 
the other shelters came into existence gradually throughout the decade. John 
Pelton was an architect. 


{Times, Jan. 16, 1887, p. 6} 

THE BOYS'HOME. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 15. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Some time since your readers will remember a letter from 
Messrs. Mills and Bixby, and the proffer by them of a lot 
suitable for the erection upon it of a building for a "Boys' 
Home." 

I trust you will excuse me for my intrusion upon time 
and space, but having superintended the construction of the 
original building for the Boys and Girls' Aid Society of San 
Francisco, the object of which is the same, and through this 
being somewhat familiar with its purpose, growth and 
success I cannot but feel interested. 

Mr. Mills has suggested that I explain something of 
the plan which I have prepared and the purpose and uses of 
the building. 

The lot is situated on the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Wall, only two squares from Main street, and has a 
frontage of 66 feet on Fourth by 100 on Wall. The main 
entrance is placed on the Wall-street side near the front. 
From a small lobby we pass into a spacious, well-lighted and 
inviting hall. This room is to be used as a sitting-room, 
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reading-room, for games, etc., etc.; in fact, this is the room 
of the house. I have endeavored to break away from the 
idea of an "institution" and the institution look, which seems 
to mark every feature of such buildings as usually built. It is 
proposed that this be a home, and this has been my aim. 

From the main room opens an assembly hall, 38x50 
feet. This occupies this part of the building, and is to be 
used for evening classes, prayers, entertainments, etc., etc. 
The dining-room, 27x57, opens from the main room to the 
rear, and the stairs to the dormitories on the second floor 
start from it, also the stairs to the lavatories and gymnasium 
in the basement. 

The manager's desk is placed in the further end of 
this room, from which he commands, almost at a glance, the 
movements of the boys throughout the building. The size of 
this main room is made 20x57. There are two dormitories, 
one over assembly room, 38x50, and one over middle and 
rear portion, 48x57. Storerooms for linen and wardrobes for 
changes of clothing are provided on second floor. 

The kitchen department, larder, scullery, etc., is in a 
separate building, in size 11x30, disconnected from the main 
building, back of the dining-room. 

There are in all large cities many abandoned boys 
from 7 to 13 years of age, who float naturally into crime, for 
whom the first thought is given when they are brought up as 
candidates for a reformatory institution. In this movement, 
an "ounce of prevention is worth ten pounds of cure." 

The proportion of these boys in Los Angeles is large, 
on account of the evenness of the climate — in their 
exposed condition, an important consideration. 

It is intended to bring in these boys, surround them 
with bright and pleasant influences, which many have never 
had, give them a good, wholesome bath, a plain meal, and a 
clean bed, and keep them until homes can be found them, or 
their better nature leads them to seek positions — the house 
always being open to them. 

As a source of attraction, a gymnasium is provided, 
and books and reading matter. The entertainments, classes, 
maintenance and management are questions to be decided 
by those interested in the object; but that the real good of the 
thing will assure that others like Messrs. Mills and Bixby will 
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give it a strong start and steady support, there should be no 
doubt. 


I may say that under the good influences of the Aid 
Society of San Francisco are seldom less than 50 to 80 boys 
and girls. 

JOHN C. PELTON, JR. 


{Times, April 21, 1887, p. 6} 

A Home for Friendless Girls. 

Los Angeles, April 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Trusting you will allow this a place in the columns of your 
paper, I take the liberty to address a line to the public, stating 
the necessities of the hour and the urgency that demands 
immediate action. I commenced a work here especially for 
children, having obtained permission to forward to the Boys 
and Girls' Aid Society, San Francisco, those for which we 
have no provision here. I am receiving applications from 
parents and guardians (also girls who are strangers here 
and in need of protection and help) to take charge of a class 
for which there is no home; every door is closed against 
them. Where shall the young girl go? To whom can she 
appeal for aid to assist her to rise above a life of shame? 

With all the avenues of sin and death that wait to ensnare 
her and lead her down, there is not one place in our city 
where welcome is written over the door to one who would 
turn from a life worse than death. Cast out from society, 
friendless, what is left for poor, fallen woman? Last week I 
received notice that two young girls must be looked after or 
they would be lost. Yesterday three more such cases were 
reported to me. I appeal to the Christian public to assist in a 
work that demands immediate attention. 

The officers, policemen and judges are doing all in 
their power, but, as one of them said to me: "You have no 
home for them. Shall we search them out and rescue them 
only to send them adrift again." My answer is no, it shall not 
be. The city, famous for its unbounded charity, will surely 
respond to an appeal for help for this class. They will not 
"weary in well-doing" till a home is provided where every 
returning wanderer will receive a hearty welcome. Very 
truly, 

MRS. H. A. WATSON. 
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Like the ladies of the Benevolent Society, those on the Flower Festival 
Board made no effort to debate the societal causes of conditions that created the 
need for the Woman's Home that they were erecting. The Festival, which was a 
major social event in the city during the 1880s and 1890s, originated as a means 
of financing charitable projects of the Woman's Club. {See chapter on 
"Women."} H. W. Mills, who generously contributed to the Boys' Home, was their 
benefactor as well, setting an example that made it unnecessary to resort to 
sociological theory. Mrs. Watson, in her brief letter, was somewhat more open 
about why a home for girls, the one to whom it was suggested that Maggie 
Switzer be sent, was necessary. The Woman's Home, supported by the Flower 
Festival, opened on Fourth Street early in 1887. Mrs. Watson's home for "stray 
girls" began operation later that year. 

"A Woman's" letter, most likely written by Mrs. E. C. Stillman as indicated 
by both the phrasing and the sentiments expressed in an earlier letter not 
included here, was directly to the point. The Times article referred to by Stillman, 
"Shame and Remorse," reported a suicide attempt by a "fallen woman" and 
carried the theme, resurrected by conservatives a century later, that shame was 
an important factor in ending the debauchery of an errant one. "Mac" was the 
1880s equivalent of "pimp." 


{Times, Dec. 10, 1886. p. 4} 

A TIMELY GIFT. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 9. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The Flower Festival Society has been the recipient of many 
pleasant surprises, and the hearts of the ladies engaged in 
this woman's work have been gladdened by donations of lots 
and of money — by the hearty cooperation of hundreds in 
the great work of carrying on our annual festivals. And now 
Mr. H. W. Mills has added another link to our lengthening 
chain of blessings. 

You are doubtless aware that our society is erecting 
our Woman's Home, commodious and complete in all of its 
departments, on Fourth, between Main and Los Angeles 
streets. A most happy thought suggested itself to Mr. Mills, 
which he carried out by offering to furnish (more than 
comfortably) one of the sleeping-rooms of this home, and in 
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addition to this, he put into our treasurer's hands the sum of 
$100, to be used where most needed. 

Certainly this example of Mr. Mills is worthy of 
imitation, and this thought comes to us: Are there not many 
ladies and gentlemen in our favored city who would render 
assistance in this department? We feel sure that the giving 
would not 

impoverish, and that in blessing others they themselves 
would 

be blessed. Respectfully, 

LADIES' FLOWER FESTIVAL BOARD. 


{Times, May 9, 1887, p. 3} 

The Girls' Home. 

Los Angeles, May 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I have received many inquiries in regard to the Stray Girl's 
Home, as it is called, and if you will allow this explanation a 
place in the columns of your paper you will greatly oblige 
me. 


PLAN AND OBJECT OF THE HOME. 

The home we are about to establish, especially for 
young girls, will be an unsectarian, Christian home, intended 
to reach all classes that need help — those that are 
penniless and friendless, and need assistance — and the 
refractory and unmanageable that may be committed from 
the courts, giving us legal power to hold them under restraint 
till we can bind them with cords of love to a better life. Also 
a class of young girls that today are unwilling prisoners in 
our houses of ill fame, asking God to help them break the 
chains that bind them, and find, as they look out on this 
beautiful earth, "no hope" written over everything. 

The citizens of Southern California who, by their 
generous contributions, have said such a home shall be 
established here, will rear a monument that shall reach from 
earth to heaven. The first round of the ladder will be, "Go 
and sin no more;" the last one, "Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you." Yours truly, 

MRS. H. A. WATRON. {WATSON} 
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{Times, Nov. 4, 1888, p. 12} 

Pity for the Fallen. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 25. — [To the Editor of the Times.] 
When I read in a late number of The Times under the 
heading, "Shame and Remorse," my heart was filled with 
sadness and pity for the "unfortunate" ones, who, "when the 
full realization of their degradation so grows upon them that 
they are driven to despair, and seek relief from the fangs of 
conscience in the oblivion of the grave." Is not the condition 
of these fallen ones most sad? Betrayed into one false step, 
and they are forever shut out from hope and shut up to 
despair. Is it any wonder they go down until they reach the 
lowest depths of sin? Bitter tears of repentance will not, in 
the eyes of the world, wash away the stain. The virtuous, 
with scorn and loathing, pass by on the other side. None to 
take them by the hand and lead them to the gracious 
Saviour who would say to the sinful but repenting one, 
"Neither do I condemn thee, go in peace and sin no more." 
We can not know the force with which the dark temptation 
came in some unguarded hour. We can not know the 
remorse, we can not see the bitter, scalding tears, as the lost 
one realizes her condition and "thinks of the woman she 
might have been." 

Jesus came to seek and to save the lost. In Him 
there is hope for her, and His command to His servants is: 
"Go out into the streets and lanes of the city and compel 
them to come that my house may be full." Who will obey this 
command? Do not say "It is useless; they will not reform." 

Go with a heart full of love and pity; tell them of a Savior's 
love and lead them back to virtue and to hope. But to do 
anything for them public sentiment must be reformed. The 
resolution passed at the ladies' meeting at the Fort-street M. 
E. Church points to a change in the right direction. While we 
feel how great the sin is into which these women have fallen, 
it must come to be understood that it is as great in men, and 
that society so regards it. Then the fallen must be made to 
feel that they will be helped, if a sincere desire to reform and 
henceforth lead a virtuous life is manifested, and that they 
will not be forever branded as vile. 

But it is useless to preach reform unless they can be 
removed from these dens of infamy and from access of 
temptation. A home must be provided where they can be 
cared for and make full proof of their sincerity, and be trained 
to some business by which they can support themselves and 
become independent. 
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To the people of Los Angeles the appeal is made. 

Who will give of their means to provide such a home? Who 
will organize such a society to carry out such a plan? If you 
have read Dr. Talmage's sermon in The Times of October 
8th, I am sure your heart will be moved with pity, and you will 
do all in your power to rescue and save some fallen one. 

Who would not be glad as he closes his eyes on this 
world to hear the angels who keep the 12 gates of heaven 
united in crying to your ascending spirit "Come in at any of 
the 12 gates you choose! Come in and welcome, for it has 
been told all over these celestial neighborhoods that you 
saved a man — saved a woman!" 

Drive out the "macs" if they will not cease their vile 
business. Close the dens of infamy, but as the inmates go 
out point them to the way of life; draw them to paths of virtue 
and to God. It is not for this world only. Think of the 
immortal soul and hasten to the rescue. 

'"Tis not all of life to live, nor all of death to die." 

A WOMAN. 
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PROHIBITION AND THE SUNDAY LAW 

A) PROHIBITION, TEMPERANCE AND POLITICS 

The Midwestern Protestant values that arrived with the tide of Anglo 
immigration in the 1880s altered Southern California in many ways. Politically 
the region changed from a traditionally Democratic stronghold to one dominated 
by Republicans. Urban business interests replaced agriculturalists as the guiding 
influence in the economic life of the area, and Protestant influences dominated 
the school board and other civic institutions. 

In morals, too, the newcomers attempted to transform Southern California 
into a clone of a like-sized area of the Ohio Valley. Gambling, prostitution and 
liquor became the targets of civic reformers. Educator-historian James Guinn 
reported that the city had one saloon for every 55 residents in 1870. In 1888, 
with the city's population near 80,000 and saloons limited by ordinance to 230, 
the ratio was 1:348. By the end of the decade over fifty towns actively fought 
demon rum either through strict regulation or prohibition. Pasadena was dry, 
while Pomona imposed a rigid licensing system on saloons, requiring a $5000 
permit plus $500 for a six month license. Other cities had deed restrictions that 
limited taverns. 

Yet what seemed like a firm policy was but a temporary arrangement in 
the ongoing struggle between those who sought total prohibition and those who 
rejected government regulation. The anti-alcohol forces were on the offensive 
throughout the 'eighties but, badly divided, they were unable to score permanent 
victories. Consequently much of the debate centered on differences within the 
ranks between uncompromising prohibitionists on the one hand and temperance 
reformers who were willing to settle for restrictions that placed such 
encumbrances on the sale of liquor that its consumption would be reduced, 
especially by the workingclass. 
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In 1883 the women of Southern California who actively opposed the sale 
of alcohol formed a local chapter of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
It immediately became a powerful force in the ensuing struggle and was in large 
part responsible for passage of an 1887 state law mandating what was referred 
to as "scientific temperance education" in California's public schools. When 
"Samuel" suggested that such laws resulted from the efforts of the old political 
parties, Lucy More, a prominent W.C.T.U. member and wife of the Los Angeles 
state normal school president, offered a correction. 

{Times, Aug. 26, 1888, p. 6} 

Prohibition Weaknesses. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 20. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I have been a constant reader of the Los Angeles 
Censor and the New York Voice for the past year. Before 
then I gave the Prohibition party credit for being sincere, and 
for having an honest desire to help to diminish and destroy 
the use of intoxicants as a beverage, that is, that it was a 
temperance party, but I do not see those desirable qualities 
manifested in those papers, and I suppose we may take 
them to be correct exponents of the Prohibition party. The 
whole foundation of the party, as illustrated by these papers, 
is falsehood and hypocrisy, supporting a superstructure of 
personal hatred, not hatred of a wrong done, but hatred of 
the wrong-doer, as they choose to call all who think 
differently from them. The standing statement made in the 
Censor says that "the old party platforms and tickets declare 
for a government of the people, by the dramshop and for the 
dramshop and all that stands behind the dramshop." The 
Prohibition organizer in this State, Dr. Goodwin of Illinois, 
says in the Censor that absolute or partial prohibition has 
been secured by the old parties in 20 States, and high 
license in all the others but two, yet he could not name the 
first State where the Prohibition party has adopted even 
partial prohibition. 

Quoting again from the Censor, it says that "during 
the last five years 26 States besides the National 
Government have passed laws requiring the schools under 
their respective control to instruct the children in the 
pernicious effects of alcohol and narcotics." All this has 
been done by the old parties in so short a time, and yet that 
paper is filled with the bitterest anathemas for those who 
choose to work with the old parties. It is no wonder that old 
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party papers refuse to go down into such a vile pool of 
profanity, vulgarity, falsehood and hatred at the challenge of 
those who make their home there. 

Yours for our country, 

SAMUEL. 


{Times, Sept. 2, 1888, p. 9} 

Temperance Legislation. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] A writer in The Times of Monday gives the credit to 
the old parties of securing the scientific temperance 
education law in 26 States and all the Territories, under the 
national law. That was not a party question at all. It was a 
strong plea of the women for the good of the children, and 
was granted by legislators as men, irrespective of party 
lines. The idea originated with Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, 
a member of the W. C. T. U., while assisting her son in his 
study of physiology. She asked to have that made a 
department of our work, which was done. Ever since that 
time she has worked bravely on, through many difficulties. 
Through her influence, directly and indirectly, the work has 
been done. In many of the States it has been done by her 
personally. The national law, which includes all the 
Territories and Government schools, was the result of her 
personal efforts. When we wished to bring the matter before 
the California Legislature, at its last session, Mrs. Hunt was 
otherwise engaged, and the W. C. T. U. of Southern California 
sent Miss Emma Harriman, and that of Northern California 
sent Mrs. Dorcas Spencer, to lay the matter before the 
Legislature. In order to keep it before them, and see that it 
should not be overlooked in the rush of business, the ladies 
were obliged to stay during the whole session, but their 
efforts were crowned with success, and the bill was made a 
law by a unanimous vote in both Assembly and Senate. 

L. D. MORE. 


Not all who sought liquor reform were enthralled with the work of women 
in that direction. Recognizing that hostility, and writing a year before organization 
of the local W.C.T.U., "H. W. B." offered an explanation for the enthusiasm 
women had for temperance work. Signing his letter with two stars, "* *," a 
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disgruntled Republican who felt his party's defeat in 1884 resulted from the 
uncompromising position taken by prohibitionists zeroed in on "temperance 
women." John P. St. John, a former Republican governor of Kansas, had been 
the Prohibition party nominee for president that year. Democrat Grover 
Cleveland's victory over Republican James G. Blaine was attributed to the 
Prohibitionist vote in New York where, according to conventional interpretations 
of that election, Republicans dissatisfied with Blaine's stand on prohibition left 
their party and voted for St. John in sufficient numbers to give Cleveland New 
York's electoral vote and the presidency. Alameda Street, to which "* *" 
referred, was notorious for its brothels. Anna McIntosh, a teacher, offered a 
terse reply. 


{Times, Sept. 27, 1882, p. 3} 

Women as Temperance Workers. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

I ask, is there any moral or mental Salic law by which 
the inheritance of brains and capacity goes down in the male 
line? and are not our women as likely to be gifted as our 
men ? and if so, ought they to let their gifts be idle ? Surely 
not; nor have they. The greatest temperance reform 
throughout the world has been brought about by woman's 
influence, with man standing at her side with encouraging 
words, urging her on to save husbands, brothers and sons 
from the demon Rum. Well have they done their work, and 
to-day millions of the land rise up and call her blessed. Your 
numerous readers will permit me a little gossip in defense of 
my sex, and not disparagingly of men either, for the greatest 
of God's noble works is, noble man, hence women wish to 
save what the All Father formed "after His own image and in 
His own likeness," and she steps from the quiet of the 
fireside and forgets the soft lullaby for awhile, and joins the 
clan of women workers, with one eye resting on the cradle 
where reposes her darling boy. As she turns to kiss his 
sweet lips, her soul sends up a prayer for his safety from 
temptation. 

The question is often asked, "Why are the ladies 
opposed to the liquor traffic so far in excess of the 
gentlemen, and why do they desire to set public opinion 
against it?" Answer: It is the evil it produces. It ruins so 
many characters. It destroys so many lives. It makes so 
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many families miserable. It robs the poor man of his wages 
by luring him and encouraging him to form an appetite 
before whose demands all considerations of prudence and 
kindness give way, and work as hard and work as well as he 
may, and let him earn as good wages as he will, it keeps him 
a poor man by his passion for drink — a passion, we fear, 
which those who sell liquor are glad to see fastened upon 
him. 


As to the taxes, the liquor business increases them 
enormously. If the matter could be traced out one would find 
that nine-tenths of the paupers, who are burdens on the 
taxpayer, are made by the use of intoxicating liquors. The 
chief of police in San Francisco asserts that nine-tenths of 
the arrests for crime were made necessary by liquor 
drinking. Is there a Christian woman in the land that could 
sanction law breaking by selling liquor on the Sunday? by 
selling to confirmed drunkards? by selling to minors? or by 
attempting to sell without license? If so, let her come 
forward. For many years the State of Michigan endeavored 
to keep down the liquor traffic. Two years ago the "iron-clad 
liquor law" was passed and enforced. What has been the 
result? This law taxes the retail spirit dealers $300, 
wholesale $500, and dealers in brewed and fermented 
liquors $200. The law also provides that if a dealer fails to 
pay his tax he shall be fined from $50 to $100 and sent to jail 
for ninety days. Gambling of every kind not to be carried on 
in the same or adjoining room to the bar. License not to be 
given for selling liquor in a building which is used for theater 
or concert hall. The saloons must be kept closed on 
Sundays, election days, and legal holidays, and till 7 o'clock 
the succeeding morning. What is the result? A success 
financially. The tax in some towns being sufficient to pay all 
town expenses. In 1875, 4600 saloons paid $437,705 taxes; 
in 1881, 3953 saloons paid $537,138. 

It would be impossible for a person not connected 
with, or a temperance organization, to know the enormity of 
liquor. Could the "bibber" himself know he would shudder. 
Not more than a passing thought is ever given to the subject 
by those not directly interested. Go into our mad houses! 

Go into the paupers' home! There the story is told. Could 
every wife and mother tell to the world how carefully she has 
guarded her husband and sons from exposure, hoping 
thereby to save and reform them; I say could she — but her 
heart bleeds, and in secret she prays, "God turn the rum- 
seller from his ways. Aid him to support himself by better 
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means. Help, O help. In pity aid the weak and take from 
them the love of strong drink, and save, O save, my husband 
and sons; send aid into every home where fathers, sons and 
brothers have fallen." 


H. W. B. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 25, 1882. 


{Times, Sept. 2, 1888, p. 9} 

Hot Shot. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 25. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] By your permission I desire to express a few 
opinions concerning the part women are taking in the 
prohibition movement. I will not say they are not honest and 
earnest in the matter, but I do say their energies and 
sympathies are projected in the wrong direction. Why 
should men and women expend their energies outside the 
Republican party to further the cause of temperance? What 
grander moral and political principles can they ally 
themselves with to work for "God and Home and Native 
Land" than those of the Republican party? But no! Not 
satisfied with half a loaf, or to crawl before they walk, they 
stupidly and maliciously participated in the shameless 
disaster of '84, and drove into political exile the only 
American who has had the splendid courage to stand up for 
"God and Home and Native Land" — the peerless and 
matchless James G. Blaine! The superlative stupidity of a 
few long-haired men and short-haired women in the State of 
New York reversed the hands on the dial plate of American 
progress and morals and placed in the position once 
occupied by Lincoln, Grant and Garfield a huge lump of 
egotistic obesity, and now in 1888 the signs are too evident 
that they are leering at and coquetting with the Democracy, 
asking for political concubinage "O what shall the harvest 
be?" 


I wish now to address a word to the temperance 
women. I have attended their meetings and observed their 
methods. Your entire efforts are extended to rescue 
intemperate men. I have seen dirty, drunken vagabonds at 
your meetings sign the pledge, put on the blue ribbon. I 
have seen tears of joy shed over their supposed conversion. 

I have known you to put decent clothes on his back, 
wholesome food in his stomach, and money in his purse; 
whereas, you had better have taken him to San Pedro, tied a 
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millstone to his neck, and cast him into the ocean. His kind 
are not worth a sigh, a song, or a tear. Men are not asking 
you to assist them. We are able to take care of ourselves. 
Huxley's grand truism meets the exigencies of mankind: 

"The fittest survive." It is a notorious fact that hundreds of 
women in Los Angeles use intoxicants to excess. I have 
seen drunk women in the streets. Do you temperance 
women try to rescue them? No. Let a poor, drunken, 
bedraggled wretch attend one of your meetings and how 
quick she will be excluded. She seeks work, food, home, 
shelter. She is thrust from every human door. She dare not 
knock at heaven's. But the scoundrel that wrought her ruin 
is welcomed with open arms. As a marked exemplification 
of their well-intended inconsistency, a few days ago I was in 
company with a woman belonging, as I understood, to the 
W.C.T.U. Staggering by was a well-dressed individual, his 
mouth full of unseemly language. Her eyes grew dim with 
pity. "Poor fellow!" she remarked. "What a sad sight! How 
nice he seems!" And I believe if she had been encouraged 
she would have remonstrated with him then and there — 
probably inviting him to attend a temperance meeting, thus 
opening the way for an acquaintance. He is a notorious 
"mac,"and the following day was arrested. A few moments 
later an Alameda-street contingent swept by. I saw the flush 
of anger mantle her brow, but not a word of pity or 
remonstrance for them. I thought — well, I just thought. 


{Times, Sept. 9, 1888, p. 2} 

Two Blinking Stars. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
If the man who wrote the effusion headed "Hot Shot," which 
appeared on the first page of your Sunday's issue, had 
signed his name, one statement made therein would 
doubtless give him some notoriety as a natural curiosity. 
Addressing temperance women, he said, "Men are not 
asking you to assist them. We are able to take care of 
ourselves." 

Since when? If Mr. Two Little Stars will study his own 
inner consciousness and outward circumstances for about 
five minutes he will have to confess that a common man 
without a good, temperate mother, sister, wife or daughter, is 
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about as independent as (pardon the homely old saying) "a 
hog on the ice." 

A man who has not "a sigh, a song or a tear for the 
drunkard;" a man who says, "you had better have taken him 
to San Pedro, tied a millstone to his neck and cast him into 
the ocean,"should not have taken as his emblem anything 
as near to heaven as the stars are. It was a star that led the 
wise men of the East to that lowly manger where He lay, 
without whose love the best of us would be forever undone. 

ANNA T. MCINTOSH. 


The issue of "high license," a means of restricting the use of alcohol by 
imposing extremely costly license fees for the right to sell liquor, sharply divided 
the "drys." James Wesley Potts, often referred to as "Prophet" Potts because of 
his weather predictions that Newmark claimed were as frequently wrong as they 
were right, made the case for those strict prohibitionists who saw high license as 
an evil. Potts, who arrived in Los Angeles in 1852 and later served on the city 
council, left the Whigs for the Republican party, but by the 1880s was a 
Prohibitionist. John C. Sherer, whose name appears frequently in this anthology 
and is more fully identified elsewhere, took exception to Potts' argument. The 
Times favored high license, and when an editorial criticized the uncompromising 
nature of some prohibitionists, "H" restated the argument against high license. 

{Times, May 30, 1888, p. 2} 

Gambling and Rum-drinking. 

Los Angeles, May 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In your paper of this morning you publish a long article from 
the New York Herald, in which it, as well as your own paper, 
condemns gambling in the strongest terms, as though it was 
the only or greatest evil that infests our fair land. The Herald 
says men must be prevented from gambling by brute force; 
you express the hope that the raids of the police may be 
kept up on gambling dens until gambling shall be too risky 
and unprofitable to be entered into even in view of the 
enormous profits which this unlawful business gives. What a 
difference public sentiment can make between a lawful and 
an unlawful business! Just think of the evil that is being 
done by making a business lawful that is a thousand times 
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worse than gambling. A gambler places his money against 
another gambler's money, and when one wins all the other 
has the money is not destroyed, and the losing gambler has 
his health and senses left, and can go to work for more. But 
when the rum-dealer gets all of another man's money legally 
— by drugging his victim until he is crazy — and the crazy 
man kills his wife and leaves his children friendless and goes 
to the jail and costs the county $1000, no one urges the 
police to crush the rum traffic by brute force, because public 
sentiment has made it a legal and legitimate business. I 
charge the pulpit and the press with that whole thing, as they 
create public sentiment that compels our legislatures to 
enact these heathen laws. To them we look as the only 
hope for a change of public sentiment. Come out on the 
Lord's side and help us — do not strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel — do not talk about crushing out gambling 
as an evil and license the dramshop as a blessing to 
mankind because there is money in it. No wonder the 
inspired writer said the love of money is the root of all evil. 
History tells us that away back in the eleventh century they 
commenced to license crime for money. Pope Leo X gave 
license to those who would give money to help build the 
temple at Rome, to murder or steal, and to commit all 
manner of crimes, and also remitted all their past sins, as 
also all the sins to be committed during their natural life and 
this act was not a whit worse than to license the dramshop, 
for money although this is done by a people who claim to 
have made a thousand year's advance in civilization and 
Christianity in a quarter of a century. Just think of a people 
whose claim to be Christians, professing to be led by the 
teachings of the holy Bible, which says, "Woe unto him who 
putteth the bottle to his neighbor's mouth." Think of them 
voting to make the rum traffic a legal, respectable, legitimate 
business, when statistics show that in 1863, shortly after the 
commencement of the license system, there were less than 
two gallons per capita of alcoholic liquors drank in the United 
States, while in 1884, after 21 years' trial of high license and 
taxation, there were actually 11 1/2 gallons per capata 
consumed. How long, oh! Lord, how long will it take to 
curtail or crush out this rum traffic at this rate of high license? 

I.{J.} W. POTTS. 
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{Times, June 9, 1888, p. 3} 

"Licensing Crime." 

Verdugo, June 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Noting a communication in last Tuesday's Times, from J. W. 
Potts, in regard to the prohibition question, in which the 
writer makes the reckless statement so often indulged in by 
the Prohibitionists, that the granting of licenses to sell 
intoxicants is "licensing crime," I am constrained to reply. 

The fallacy of all prohibition arguments consists in the 
willful and persistent confounding of the questions of use 
and abuse. The syllogism by which they reach their 
conclusion is this: Man commits crime because he gets 
drunk, he gets drunk because he is allowed to drink that 
which intoxicates. Therefore, prevent him from getting 
intoxicating liquor to drink and you prevent the crime! To the 
superficial observer this proposition appears logical upon its 
face. Let me try another syllogism. A man perfectly sober 
(possibly a Prohibitionist), in the heat of passion, kills with a 
pistol he has just purchased at the gunsmith's his best friend. 
He committed the crime because he had a pistol, he had the 
pistol because he was allowed to buy it at a licensed store. 
Therefore, had the store not been licensed to sell deadly 
weapons, the crime would not have been committed! 

In these two propositions the Prohibitionists will 
probably discover a distinction without finding a difference. 

The Prohibitionists contend that the drinking of wine 
or other intoxicants, mild or strong, is a crime per se, that is, 
wrong in itself, whether followed by apparent evil effects or 
not. They must claim, to be consistent, that to this rule 
(except in rare cases of sickness) there can be no 
exceptions; that the solitary inhabitant of a desert island who 
drinks the contents of a bottle of wine, which the wave 
throws at this feet, is as much of a sinner as he who drinks it 
at the "gilded saloon." Or, if they do not claim this, they must 
admit that wine drinking is not wrong at all times, but is 
wrong under certain circumstances. In this last proposition, 
nearly all good citizens agree. If we claim that the drinking 
of wine at any time and under all circumstances is wrong, we 
condemn the practice of thousands of good men of the 
present time, of millions who have lived in the past, and have 
doubtless passed to heaven, cast reflections upon Martin 
Luther, who was probably wiser than the most of us, and 
even reflect by indirection upon the frequent practice of the 
Saviour of mankind, for there is no foundation in fact, for the 
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theory that the wine of Cana and Gethsemene was different 
from any other. 

In claiming to attack the crime of drunkenness at the 
source in striking at the manufacture and sale of liquors, the 
Prohibitionists make another mistake, fatal to the success of 
the work in which the most of them are engaged. Instead of 
striking at the source, they are working away down near the 
mouth of the stream, and working as ineffectually as if with 
bare hands they attempted to carry mud with which to dam 
the onward sweep of water in the Mississippi. The source of 
the evil is in the human heart, in the evil desire, and no mere 
human law is high enough to reach and stop it. 

Drunkenness is a great evil, a great crime, one which can 
and should be punished as other crimes are, but wine 
drinking is not necessarily a crime, and no human statute 
can make it so. The spirit of the Prohibitionists resembles 
that of the old Puritans, admirable within certain limits, but 
impracticable, a spirit which says to the erring ones: "Why 
ain't you as good as I am? Confound you, I'll make you 
good, anyhow." 

The Prohibition movement is by no means identical 
with the temperance question. It is a movement 
accompanied or preceded by the blare of trumpet and the 
roll of drum. The Prohibition party is a political party, and 
not, as the majority of its members no doubt believe, a great 
moral and God-fearing party engaged in an unselfish work 
for the benefit of mankind. How many of the members of the 
party believe in their heart of hearts that John P. St. John is 
a temperance reformer for aught else than revenue only? 
Imagine Peter the Hermit preaching the crusade at $100 per 
night. Picture to yourselves Martin Luther promulgating the 
gospel of the reformation in the towns of Germany, where he 
was guaranteed a certain sum per lecture, and allowing the 
rest of the world to go unreformed! 

Here is an almost literal quotation from a circular 
announcing a lecture by St. John about six months ago, in a 
town not 10 miles from Los Angeles: "This is the only town 
in the county, outside of Los Angeles, that has sufficient 
enterprise and money to secure the services of this eminent 
Prohibition orator." The quotation is given from memory, and 
may not be exact as to phraseology, but is correct as to the 
meaning. This reformer for revenue has just been made 
chairman of the National Prohibition Convention at 
Indianapolis. If a high license law has failed to decrease the 
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number of drunkards, in Los Angeles, for instance, let us 
remember also that while drunkenness has been on the 
increase, so have the advocates of prohibition multiplied. If 
prohibition is a true temperance movement, why are not its 
good effects visible? The answer is, not because this third 
political party is not permitted to make new laws, but 
because the members of that party are working only for a 
remote and wholesome reform, and are neglecting every day 
the numberless opportunities to do good which is close at 
hand. 


High license, nor any other human statute, will never 
stamp out drunkenness. But high license and other severe 
legal restrictions (such as can be found in the new license 
law of Pennsylvania, given to that State by the Republican 
party in opposition to the combined efforts of the whisky men 
and the Prohibitionists) will reduce the evil to a minimum, 
provided that good citizens will attend to the enforcement of 
the same. Talking, voting, writing, and attending political 
conventions, is not, as a rule, self-sacrificing work, nor in 
themselves are they sufficient to reform the world and touch 
the great heart of humanity. Francis Murphy has done more 
true temperance work and been the instrument under God of 
reforming more men than the modern St. John and any half 
dozen of his apostles. And yet Francis Murphy is not a 
Prohibitionist. As for local option in towns, however, that is a 
measure that can only be brought into being by a vote of the 
majority, and when the majority of the people want it they 
should certainly have it, as, whether effectual or not, its 
success or failure in a limited area is easily demonstrated. 

J. C. SHERER. 


{Times, Jan. 25, 1889, p. 3} 

Against High License. 

Santa Ana, Jan. 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In your issue of January 20th, under the title of "Burglary, 
Saloons and Prohibition," you accuse the Prohibs of 
declaring, "Give us all we ask or nothing, we want no high 
license; we want prohibition, and we will vote for nothing 
short of it." And again, clasping hands with the Democracy, 
"We will stand together and vote down any proposition for 
the suppression of the saloon evil that doesn't wipe them out 
altogether." 
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Now, since the campaign is over, Harrison elected in 
spite of Democracy, Prohibition, American party, Union 
Labor, and all other opponents, the saloon will still continue, 
and you, with all other patriotic citizens, compelled to meet 
and face the problem of its elimination from the political and 
social life, would it not be well to allow the Prohibitionists to 
state themselves what they believe and favor? 

(1.) They are in favor of any innocent measure to 
destroy, cripple, suppress, restrict or weaken the liquor 
traffic. 


Second — They are opposed to high license, 
because (a) they believe it is a sin to license an evil; (b) the 
license money becomes a bribe to taxpayers which they are 
afterward unwilling to relinquish, and (c) the restriction of 
high license is like the restriction of the waters of the 
Mississippi by the jetties at its mouth — it narrows and 
deepens the channel so that when the stream of intoxicants 
formerly bore many light, weak crafts, it now supports a few 
huge and powerful monopolies. 

Third — They assert that the statistics from high 
license, low license and no license districts prove the failure 
of high license as a restrictive measure and its balefulness 
as a corrupting influence. 

Fourth — They challenge any one to publish these 
statistics, and rest the truth or falsity of his theories upon 
them. 


H. 


Whether Republicans, as individuals or as a party, were deeply committed 
to prohibition was a nagging question during the 1880s. Of equal concern was 
the extent to which the Prohibitionist vote aided the Democrats, which everyone 
agreed was a "wet" party, at the expense of the Republicans. In an 1886 Times 
op-ed piece Dr. Joseph P. Widney, one of the city's most respected residents, 
suggested that the liquor question - the restriction of its manufacture and sale - 
should not only become the subject of a Republican party platform plank but 
should be the issue around which the party rebuilt itself. "L. W." thought 
Widney's analysis made sense. A long-time prohibitionist and one-time 
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proprietor of the Times, Jesse Yarnell, explained why it would never happen. 
Yarnell's mention of the defeat of the Christian Sabbath refers to repeal of the 
Sunday Law following election of a Democratic legislature in 1882. 

The debate continued in the letters column in 1888 when Prohibitionist 
organizer W. R. Goodwin responded to a Times editorial that ridiculed 
prohibitionists. Otis printed Goodwin's letter in the editorial column, then issued 
one of his longest editorial responses to a letter in the 1880s, making it quite 
clear why Republicans like Otis rejected the prohibitionists. Perhaps in fairness, 
Goodwin was allowed the last word. 

"Tara," a Republican anti-liquor advocate, invoked the argument of black 
abolitionist Frederick Douglass. Douglass had been accused of betraying anti¬ 
slavery principles by fighting for the non-extension of slavery into Kansas when 
others thought he should have ignored that issue, concentrating his energies on 
immediate abolition. 


{Times, Dec. 16, 1886, p. 6} 

VIEWS OF A PROHIBITIONIST. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 15. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] From Dr. Widney's article in Sunday's Times, it may 
be judged that he indulges the hope that the Republican 
party is about ready to take up the task of suppressing the 
liquor business. 

Will you kindly give place to some reasons why the 
hope is not well founded; such reasons, though coming from 
a Prohibitionist, not taking the shape of an argument for 
prohibition or the prohibition party? 

It may be safely conceded that more than half the 
voters of California who support the Republican party are 
favorable to the suppression of liquor saloons, and that a 
large proportion of the other half are so indifferent on the 
subject that they would continue to support the party, even 
though prohibition were made one of the principal planks in 
its platform; yet it is a moderate estimate that at least 10 per 
cent, of the present supporters of the party in this State 
would be its determined opponents immediately upon its 
placing itself in open hostility to the liquor interest. This 10 
per cent., taken from the Republican vote and added to the 
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Democratic vote, as it undoubtedly would be, would make 
the State irretrievably Democratic, unless some adequate 
gain could be counted upon to make good the loss. This 
gain could not be hoped for from the better classes of 
Democrats, as some seem to think, for the better class of 
Democrats, however anxious they may be to down the liquor 
traffic, are still more anxious to down the Republican party, 
as was shown by their coming up solidly, Christians and all, 
to defeat the Christian Sabbath only that the Republican 
party might be defeated at the same time. If their hatred of 
the Republican party is stronger than their love for their most 
loved and cherished Christian institution, what would induce 
them to support that party? Certainly not prohibition. They 
may be good and pious, but they are not fanatics. 

The Republican party will have no place else to look 
for compensation for the loss it would sustain by placing 
itself in hostility to the liquor traffic, for even if all the 
Prohibition party voters should fly to its rescue, they could 
not make good the loss, and in such a case at least one- 
fourth of them would go back to the Democracy, from 
whence they came. 

In view of the circumstances, although a 
Prohibitionist, I am not one of those who blame the 
Republican party, as a party, for not espousing the cause of 
prohibition. I may be a fanatic, but I am not so heartless as 
to ask a great party to commit suicide, especially when no 
good could be accomplished by the sacrifice. Respectfully, 

JESSE YARNELL. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 15, 1886. 


{Times, Dec. 16, 1886, p. 6} 

THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE — VIEWS OF AN OLD-LINE 

REPUBLICAN. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 15. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I read Dr. Widney's suggestions regarding the little 
differences between the two leading political parties with 
great interest. It is sound doctrine, through and through. 

I have voted the Republican ticket, from Lincoln to 
Garfield, but unless they take hold of the demands of the 
present day they cannot count on my vote. 
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My understanding is that the Republican party is a 
progressive party, and, as the Doctor says, the last thirty 
years of its existence proves it to be so. It is admitted by all 
candid people of today that the temperance question is the 
most important question now before the American people, 
and, I might add, before the whole world. The tariff, States' 
rights, and the few other doctrines that the two parties are 
trying to ride into power on, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the temperance question. The Republican 
party in Kansas, Iowa, and some other States, very 
judiciously took hold of this all-important question, and the 
result was a grand victory. If the Republican party will not 
accept this grand opportunity, and advocate good, sound 
temperance doctrine, my opinion is that its days are 
numbered. To raise up our children to be good, honest, 
intelligent, temperate and noble young men and women, is 
of far more importance to the country and ourselves than the 
tariff and all other little political issues of the day. I do hope 
that our grand old party will put a good, sound temperance 
plank in their platform, and give us a chance to still vote with 
the party that has shown more progress and done more to 
build up our country than all other parties combined. 

L. W. 


{Times, Mar. 30, 1888, p. 4} 

Prohibition and High License. 

Los Angeles, March 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In your issue of today you have an editorial that 
merits notice. It is so misleading and so full of errors that 
ordinary fairness would allow a review of it. Prohibitionists 
do not believe that a wine-drinker "is a great deal worse than 
the inveterate whisky-guzzler." But if The Times will candidly 
answer a few questions it will do all of its readers a great 
favor. 


What hope have the Prohibitionists of help from the 
Republican party? 

Can The Times name one leading Republican 
newspaper in the United States (including California) that 
advocates prohibition? 

If the people must be educated up to the views of the 
Prohibitionists, who is trying to educate them up? Is the 
Republican press trying it? How long would we have to wait 
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for prohibition if we depended upon the Republican party for 
it. 

Can The Times name a single State or town where 
high license has reduced the number of drunkards or the 
amount of drunkenness? 

That high license may reduce the number of saloons 
and increase the revenue may be admitted. But that is not 
the question at issue. What does high license do to 
decrease pauperism and drunkenness? 

Those questions are asked in all sincerity and 
fairness, and if The Times will show that the Republican 
party in its platform or press favors prohibition, or that high 
license decreases drunkenness, then it may blame 
Prohibitionists for not adhering to that party. But if the 
Republican party does not favor prohibition, what claims has 
that party on men who want prohibition? 

We want light, and The Times is too fair a paper to 
come into our homes allowing only one side of a great 
question to be presented. Yours truly, 

W. R. GOODWIN. 

The above communication affirms what we stated 
yesterday — that the Prohibitionists are striving after the 
unattainable, and that they want to have their own way 
entirely, irrespective of the wishes of nine-tenths of their 
fellow-citizens. They are satisfied with no step in the right 
direction. They will have no gradual measures. They insist 
upon cramming the pill they have prepared down Uncle 
Sam's throat, whether he will or not. They are like the old- 
fashioned Presbyterian, who would rather go to hell than go 
to heaven through any other church. 

Our correspondent says that Prohibitionists do not 
believe a moderate drinker is worse than a drunken sot. 

Then we can only say that Prohibitionists differ much in their 
views, for we have heard that assertion made by men of 
their creed, not once, but several times. 

What hope have the Prohibitionists from the 
Republican party? All the hope they have, or ever can have, 
in the world. The Republican party represents the 
conscientious, thoughtful, moral element of the American 
Nation. Whatever support or assistance the Prohibitionists 
have received has come from this party. With which party 
does the liquor interest mainly affiliate? 
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It is true that the Republican party very properly has 
refused to commit suicide and end its power for active good 
as a party by indorsing the chimerical, impracticable and 
impossible programme of the Prohibitionists. The 
Republicans say, with all good citizens, that the liquor traffic 
should be regulated, licenses for the retailing of liquors given 
with great caution and on a limited scale and a close 
supervision exercised over such places. Further, if a 
decided majority of the citizens in any town desire to exclude 
saloons altogether, by all means let them do so. It is their 
right and privilege. On the other hand, no minority has any 
right to dictate to the majority what they shall eat and drink. 

The Prohibitionists' unreasonableness shows itself in 
this, that they make no distinction whatever between the use 
and abuse of beverages. They class the drinking of a glass 
of wholesome claret or beer at a meal in the same category 
with the retailing of drugged spirits in a groggery. It is all 
"rum" to them. This is what alienates from them the 
sympathy of a large portion of our respectable population, 
who are as bitterly opposed as are the Prohibitionists to the 
abuse of alcohol and to the omnipresent saloon, but who 
don't intend to allow the crank notions of a few peculiar 
people to deprive them of the use of a healthy beverage. If 
the Prohibitionists would seek to replace the immoderate use 
of such stimulants as spirits and strong coffee by the pure, 
wholesome wine of the country, or light beers, they would do 
more for temperance than they ever will in their present 
course. There is no doubt that the immoderate consumption 
of fiery spirits and the unnecessary multiplication of low 
saloons is an evil in this country which should be checked. 

So is the use of morphine and opium, but no one proposes 
to close the drug stores on that account. The continued 
drinking of strong coffee with every meal will inevitably ruin a 
man's liver, but we hear of no suggestion to abolish grocery 
stores. Cigarette smoking has its many victims, but there is 
as yet no project on hand to cease licensing tobacconists. 

The Prohibitionists want to enforce the views of a 
minority as a rule of life for the majority. Such an idea is 
illogical, unreasonable and un-republican. It will never work. 
This is also an answer to our correspondent's question as to 
whether a single leading Republican newspaper in the 
United States advocates prohibition. Republicans are, as a 
rule, reasoning and reasonable men. They advocate what 
they believe to be the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Such we believe to be high license and local option, but not 
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prohibition. Crime should be prohibited, but the man who 
says it is criminal to drink a glass of pure light wine at a 
meal, after a hard day's work, is a crank. 

High license has assuredly been a success wherever 
tried in closing up the more disorderly resorts and lessening 
crime. This is the unanimous opinion of unprejudiced 
observers. Whether it has reduced the number of drunkards 
is another question. No one but a fool will imagine that a 
drunkard can be reclaimed by removing his usual source of 
liquor supply. Neither high license nor prohibition will 
remove from a man the chains of a habit acquired, perhaps, 
during a quarter of a century, any more than it would an 
inveterate smoker or morphine fiend. 

This brings us to the question; Does prohibition 
prohibit? The universal and overwhelming testimony is to 
the effect that it does not. It simply transfers the liquor trade 
from the saloon keepers to the druggists, or to other 
surreptitious channels of supply, forcing men to become 
hypocrites and liars and leading them to substitute liquids 
which will intoxicate rapidly for less harmful beverages, 
which they would consume if the furnishing of such were not 
made a crime. It is well known that in Maine the express 
companies derive a large revenue from the carrying of 
liquors. Prohibition centers nearer home can also tell 
something interesting of the workings of this plan. 

You may lead a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink. Per contra, you may remove the open 
supply of liquor, but a man who wants it will get it, and the 
whole community will be imbued with a spirit of un-American 
hypocrisy and falsehood in the bargain. 

Regulate the liquor traffic, grant licenses sparingly 
and at a high rate, seek to substitute wholesome beverages, 
containing but a small per centage of alcohol, for the raw 
spirit which is now so largely consumed, enact stringent 
regulations against the adulteration of liquors, teach in the 
schools the evils of the abuse of alcohol, morphine, opium 
and nicotine and drunkards will soon be as rare in the United 
States as they are in the wine-growing sections of France 
and Germany. At present they are almost as numerous as 
in Scotland on a Sunday, when all the public houses are 
religiously closed. 
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{Times, April 2, 1888, p. 2} 

Sarcasm Without Sense From a Prohibitionist. 

Los Angeles, April 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Allow me to thank you for your prompt and satisfactory 
answers to my questions. A large number of Republicans in 
this county have believed that the Republican party favors 
prohibition, but your editorial effectually cures them of such 
nonsense. These Republicans will now join the Prohibition 
party. Your reply also settled some other questions. 
Inasmuch as prohibition does not prohibit, the liquor dealers 
now will generally favor prohibition, and thus sell more than 
ever and have no license to pay. And as prohibition does 
not prohibit, so education does not educate and Christianity 
does not christianize. And then all the gamblers and 
hoodlums will move into one ward so as not to be bothered 
by the police, for if the majority must rule then no minority 
has any right to dictate to the majority what they shall do. 

You say that all the hope the Prohibitionists have lies in the 
Republican party; and, as there is no hope there, we are in a 
sad plight. Besides this, Maine had her law at least 10 years 
before the Republican party was born, and the Chicago 
Tribune says that prohibition originated with the Democrats. 
But we are pleased to have your editorial as a campaign 
document and we will use it freely, for its frankness is 
refreshing and it opens the eyes of Republicans who, until 
now, refused to admit that Prohibitionists have nothing to 
hope for from the Republican party. Of course every one not 
an idiot knows that prohibition does prohibit, and that no 
Prohibitionist ever pretended to dictate as to what a man 
shall eat or drink. No sane man believes that high license 
lessens the amount of drunkenness. But, again, I thank you 
for your editorial. Very truly, 

M.{W.j R. GOODWIN. 


{Times, May 14, 1888, p. 3} 

Prohibition. 

Los Angeles, May 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
You have opened your columns to a great many who have 
given their opinions for and against prohibition and high 
license. Now, I favor prohibition, and would like to see not 
only the sale of liquor forbidden by State laws, but the 
manufacture prohibited by constitutional amendment. 

Without the latter, prohibition must be at best partial. 
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As a free lance favoring the cause, let me give my 
opinion to the regular army of Prohibitionists. In the coming 
election I would say, if by a third party vote you know you 
can carry or have a reasonable hope of carrying a State, 
county or district, do so. If you cannot, but find by uniting 
with one of the older parties you can win local option or high 
license, I say by all means do so. 

There is no abandoning of principle in this. If you 
cannot capture the citadel at the first assault, should you 
refuse to take the trenches? If you find it impossible to 
abolish smallpox, you quarantine it. I ask you, were those 
who, unable to destroy the curse of slavery, forbid the slave 
trade and its extension to free States and Territories — were 
they palterers with evil? 

Follow the example of the Irish Home Rulers, who, 
while abating not a jot of their demands, yet accepted all 
they could get in the way of installments, as the 
disestablishment, land bills, land purchase bills, etc., and 
played one party against the other, virtually holding the 
balance of power, till now it waits only a dissolution of 
Parliament to secure them their demands in full. 

Truly yours, 

TARA. 


B) THE SUNDAY LAW 

Closely related to the prohibition movement was an attempt to preserve 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. As noted by Sandra Frankiel in her authoritative 
work on California's "Sunday Law," Midwestern Protestants migrating to 
California considered Sabbath observance to be as much a part of their Christian 
faith as temperance, chastity, and education. While gold rush California hardly 
seemed a place where the strict observance of Sunday would be a major 
consideration, the state legislature in 1855 banned noisy amusements on the 
Sabbath, enacting a law similar to those found in states east of the Mississippi 
River. Three years later an expanded law closed businesses on Sunday. 
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The state supreme court struck down the law when a Jewish merchant 
successfully challenged it. Reenacted in 1861, the new law was subsequently 
challenged by Jews, Buddhists and Seventh Day Adventists. The Adventists did 
not object to observance of the Sabbath; they claimed that the legislature had 
recognized the wrong day of the week. Eventually the state supreme court, now 
led by Chief Justice Stephen Field who had dissented in the previous case, 
upheld the 1861 law. For the next two decades the statute stood, although some 
Protestant denominations would have broadened it. Historian Michael Engh 
notes that a Los Angeles Methodist conference in 1876 clearly indicated that 
"The Lord's Day was not the time for picnics, excursions, social visits, or any 
public sports." 

Faced with a growing challenge to restrictions on Sunday activities, 
authorities responded with wholesale arrests in various parts of the state, 
including Southern California. During the spring of 1882, when the crackdown 
reached its peak, J. J. Warner published a Times op-ed piece in which he 
warned that failure to respect Sunday as a religious day would deter desirable 
immigrants from coming to Los Angeles, resulting in an influx of unwelcome 
foreigners who were less moral. 

Already a "League of Freedom," an organization opposed to restrictions 
on Sunday activities, had emerged in California. To Republicans, League 
members were "wets," Democrats and foreigners, particularly Germans. 
Responding to Warner, "A Native" suggested there were other reasons why it 
was necessary to enact Sunday laws. "A German Citizen," however, challenged 
the view that all Germans opposed restrictive Sunday legislation. Police Chief 
Henry King was the blacksmith referred to in his letter. 

{Times, April 6, 1882, p. 3} 

A "Native" Endorses Colonel Warner's Argument. 

Other reasons than Inducing Moral Immigrants — 

Sunday Laws Peculiar to English People. 

"He who holds no laws in awe, 

He must suffer by the law." 
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There was a great deal of wisdom and pointed 
argument in Colonel Warner's letter on the Sunday law, yet 
there are other reasons and arguments in favor of its 
enforcement than the mere matter of inducement for moral 
people to come hither and pitch their tents on our inviting 
plains. 

Sunday laws are emphatically peculiar to the English- 
speaking people, and were first enacted during the reign of 
King Athelstane, 950 years ago, and have been prominent 
on our statute books to the present day. In all communities 
in America, where the people are of English or Scotch origin, 
Sunday laws are not necessary, and if on the local statutes 
are never enforced because they are never violated. The 
proper observance of the Sabbath is so engrafted in the 
hearts of the English speaking people, as to amount to a 
sacred tradition, nay, more, it is our religion. An American 
may forget his creed, may lose his moral identity, but he 
never forgets his respect for the holiness of the Christian 
Sabbath, because it is the first lesson taught him by his 
mother. It is only in communities where the foreign element 
largely preponderates, that laws and the enforcement 
thereof, become necessary to maintain a proper observance 
for this time-honored American idea. The "League of 
Freedom," composed in the main of foreigners, not only defy 
our laws, but insult our religion. It may be that our laws are 
wrong and that our religious idea of Sabbath observance is a 
humbug, a thing which should be abolished, and to that end 
the League has been formed. I heard a member observe 
that "we will repeal the law." I heard another remark, "we will 
repeal the Constitution of the United States." Now what 
these two persons meant by these observations I am not 
prepared to say, but this much I for one am willing to 
maintain, and that is the "League of Freedom" and its 
leaders are treading on very dangerous ground in pursuing 
their present course, because it may become at some time 
necessary for them as a body and as individuals to invoke 
the law in their favor and those who defy the law may 
become embarrassed in claiming protection from the law. 

Many Americans have been heard to observe in these 
latter days that "if a robber should despoil a member of the 
league, and should they be called upon to sit on a jury to 
judge the culprit, they would find him not guilty on general 
principles." We know that as compared with the class of 
people that compose the "League of Freedom," the ordinary 
native is a barbarian and needs reforming and while willing 
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to admit the undoubted ability of the flaming leader of the 
league to accomplish that end in his own good time and 
pleasure, still we may hazard the assertion that the natives 
will not submit thereto without a more violent protest than 
this of 


A NATIVE. 


{Times, April 1, 1882, p. 2} 

A Protest from the Germans. 

Editor of the Times: The League of Freedom has 
published its determination to resist the law of the State. 

The Southern California Post especially made itself 
prominent in the present movement regarding the Sunday 
law. It claims the German element is against the Sunday 
law. In this the editor is greatly mistaken. There is a large 
number of German citizens in favor of the enforcement of 
this law, of which more than nine-tenths of that number do 
not belong to any church. They are law-abiding citizens, and 
do not bring into contempt the Governor, Judges, and all the 
executive officers of our State. That paper, a week ago, 
abused our Chief of Police. It stated he was better fitted to 
work in his blacksmith shop, than fill that office, because he 
was faithfully performing his duty. It also stated that the 
Chief of Police was indebted to German influence for his last 
election, and that he would be left out in the cold next time. 

It also ridiculed our Supreme Judges for deciding the law to 
be constitutional. No wonder that a number of our German 
friends are opposers of a Sunday law, with such a teacher 
and elevator of public morals. 

A GERMAN CITIZEN. 


Public reaction to the law's enforcement was negative. In the 1882 state 
election, voters gave the anti-Sunday Law Democrats a legislative majority and 
they repealed the law the next year. That ended statewide Sunday closure 
efforts although local governments, by ordinance, would continue to restrict 
activities on the Sabbath. Los Angeles, for example, adopted an ordinance that 
kept saloons shut on Sunday. Two 1887 letters indicate that taverns were not 
the only target of the Sunday Law movement. 
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{Times, May 11, 1887, p. 10} 

Down on Sunday Trains. 

Pasadena, May 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The solemnities of public worship at one our churches were 
considerably delayed this morning, owing to the fact that the 
expected preacher, an eastern delegate to the Young Men's 
Christian Association Convention, did not arrive until the 11 
o'clock train. In the address, which he plunged into at once, 
he reflected somewhat upon the bridge which had brought 
him safely over, for in illustrating the depravity of business 
men generally, he said: "If they have anything to do on 
Sunday, off they go on the train this morning — there was 
such a crowd." This remark ought to have weight with the 
railroads in inducing them to carry only religious teachers on 
Sunday. 

S. W. R. 


{Times, Dec. 6, 1887, p. 2} 

Street Fakirs. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It seems about time that the city authorities should call a halt 
when taking into consideration such Sabbath-breaking 
nuisances as the side show on Main street near First. All 
day long the fakirs at the door have been yelling at the 
passers-by to come in and see the "greatest show on earth," 
and when they were not yelling the screams of Punch and 
Judy on the inside could be heard a block away. The 
sidewalk has been blockaded all day in front of the tent, and 
it has been very embarrassing and annoying for ladies going 
to and from church to have to force their way through a 
crowd of loafers. 

It is nothing but a ten-cent side show fake, and it is a 
disgrace that the authorities should allow such an affair to be 
run on Sunday. 

Yours respectfully, 

A RESIDENT. 


George Telfair, on the other hand, represented Christians who questioned 
"A Native's" historical argument for restrictive laws and even challenged the 
religious base for such legislation. His letter responded to a series of "Sunday- 
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rest law" meetings conducted in California by Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, a New Yorker 
who was secretary of the American Sabbath Union. The Times devoted nearly 
five full columns to a report of his Hazard's Pavilion meeting, which drew an 
audience estimated at 5500. 

{Times, Sept. 1, 1889, p. 6} 

The Sunday Question. 

SCRIPTURE QUOTED FOR A NOVEL PURPOSE. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 23. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In your issue of the 22d inst. I noticed a request to 
all preachers who have not yet preached on the Sabbath 
question to do so on next Sunday. As I desire the city of Los 
Angeles for a congregation, I trust you will permit me to 
occupy the Times pulpit. My text is found in Romans xiv., 5: 

"One man esteemeth one day above another, another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind." 

Paul certainly believed in religious liberty. That he 
had no reverence for the superstitious observance of days is 
evident from Romans ix., 10-11: "Ye observe days and 
months and times and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labor in vain." In his epistle to the 
Colossians, he is still more emphatic: "Let no man, 
therefore, judge you in meat or in drinks or in respect of a 
holy day or of the new moon or of the Sabbath days" (11- 
16). The tenor of Paul's teaching is opposed to the 
Sabbatarian idea. In fact, all the New Testament writers 
agree with Paul. They enumerate at length, in several 
places, all kinds of sins, but fail to say one word about 
Sabbath-keeping as binding, and I challenge Dr. Crafts to 
show where any of the New Testament writers ever found 
fault with anybody for not keeping the Sabbath. 

One of the charges made against Christ by the Jews 
was the he was a Sabbath-breaker. John, the favorite 
disciple, admits that Jesus had broken the Sabbath: 

"Therefore, the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he 
had not only broken the Sabbath but said also that God was 
his father."(John v., 18.) 

Jesus went with His disciples in the fields on the 
Sabbath and gathered corn. (Mark II., 23.) When the Jews 
reproved them, Jesus told them that "the Sabbath was made 
for man." (II., 27.) 
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Such a Sabbath as Dr. Crafts advocates is not only 
anti-Christian but unconstitutional. For hundreds of years 
after Christ there was no such thing as a Christian Sabbath. 
Sir William Domville says, in speaking of this subject: 

"History does not furnish us with a single proof that Sunday 
was observed as the Sabbath previous to the edict of 
Constantine, A.D. 321." (Six Texts, p. 241.) 

The Christian Sabbath was made by man, and as an 
institution of the church is all right for those who are "fully 
persuaded in their own minds;" but that there is any more 
sacredness attached to Sunday than to any other day is a 
superstition, and any attempt to enforce {illegible} would 
surely fail. 

{[illegible} the object of this Sabbath agitation can 
become a law Dr. Crafts must show that Martin Luther did 
not know what he was saying when he said, "As regards the 
Sabbath, or Sunday, there is no necessity of keeping it." 
(Michelet's Life of Luther, book 4, chapter 2.) "If anywhere 
the day is made holy for the mere day's sake, if any where 
any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, 
then I order you to work on it, to dance on it, to ride on it, to 
feast on it, to do anything that shall reprove this 
encroachment on the spirit of Christian liberty." (Luther's 
Table Talk.) 

I can furnish much more similar testimony from the 
church's most eminent defenders, but space forbids. In 
closing let me say, that the reason the church so persistently 
advocates this fraudulent institution is because she has 
drifted away from Christ, and it is to fill her empty seats and 
swell the collections that she would close every avenue to 
social enjoyment and rational happiness, and make for us a 
gloomy prison of the day which Jesus said was made for 
man, and which if spent with those we love, in the Cathedral 
not made with hands, listening to Nature's priest and choirs 
that sing in the green-clad boughs their untaught psalms, 
would lift our hearts to better things. 

GEORGE B. TELFAIR. 


Was the Sunday Law in the interest of working men and women? Three 
Angelenos debated that issue in the letters column in September, 1889, after 
Craft's meetings led to a call for restoration of restrictive Sabbath legislation. In 
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an argument that carried a tinge of the class struggle, "B. R. G." viewed such 
laws as a violation of the welfare of working people. "A Seventh Rest Day" 
claimed Sunday laws directly benefited workers. Old Jesse Butler, veteran of the 
labor movement yet sympathetic to the church's concern that man should set 
aside a time for God, offered what was, for 1889, a rather utopian idea: two days 
a week without work; one for God and one for the worker. In fact, the gradual 
move to a shortened workday on Saturday won support from clergymen who 
believed, as did Butler, that workers would be more likely to attend church on 
Sunday if another day were set aside for their own pursuits. 

{Times, Sept. 9, 1889, p. 5} 

A Sunday Law. 

A WORKINGMAN'S VIEWS. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It is a noticeable point that a careful perusal of the report of 
the Sunday-law convention in Tuesday's Times reveals the 
fact that with but one or two exceptions all the speakers in 
favor of the law have Rev. attached to their names, and 
whose business it is to work for hire on Sunday. The 
amount of extra sympathy developed for the working people, 
and the fear they would be worked too hard and too long, 
would be all right and proper if it were expended on the six 
days of toil and not made an excuse for depriving them of 
needed recreation. To an unprejudiced, thoughtful and 
earnest well-wisher of the toiling masses — whose condition 
at the best admits of very little recreation or pleasure — it 
would seem unjust and cruel to deprive them of their only 
day of rest and amusement, the only day they have to visit 
the fields, mountains, ocean, or meet in social intercourse. 

Is it judicious or right to punish many for the sins that may 
have been committed by the few upon Sunday excursions? 

To the liberal, fair-minded man the whole move has a look of 
pure selfishness; that the Revs, were afraid of losing their 
grip on the people, and that forcing people to stay at home 
would fill their churches and contribution boxes on Sunday. 

Why is it any worse for the laborer to carry on his 
trade on Sunday than for the preacher? Why ask the one to 
lose his day and pay the other for his, when both learn their 
trades and work for the same object — pay? What do these 
censors of public morals mean by a day o f rest? Is it 
absolute cessation from all bodily exercise, complete 
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idleness of mind and body? It would seem so from the 
onslaught made upon the Sunday papers. 

The time was in this country when Sunday laws were 
vigorously enforced, when for a man to kiss his wife on 
Sunday was a crime, and to be caught on the public 
highway, except going and coming from church, was a 
heinous offense. Do these reverends wish to go backward 
to those good old times? Not one of them dare go into their 
pulpits and preach the doctrines taught then. Why, then, 
should the people be forced back into puritanical ideas and 
theories, except it be to legalize the ascendance of the 
church over the minds and free will of the toil-worn masses. 

If it is the real welfare of the working people that is 
aimed at, would it not benefit them much more to look into 
their condition and means of living in the six working days 
than in trying to deprive them of their one day of pleasure 
and recreation? The hand of poverty is heavy enough to 
bear, coupled with ceaseless toil for a bare subsistence, 
without being supplemented by the hand of the church, with 
nothing offered as a substitute except a back seat in a 
fashionable church, with a dry sermon warranted not to 
disturb the tender conscience of the lawyer, money-lender or 
bondholder, whose interest is working as hard on Sunday as 
any other day, while the poor toiler on the back seat has 
been deprived of his opportunity of earning or enjoying the 
same day though it is only through the fruits of labor this 
interest can or will be paid. The day has passed, never to 
return, when religious intolerance can show its hydra head 
and control the consciences of free-born American citizens, 
or when, by law, a man may not take his family into the 
country or to the ocean or mountains and pass his Sunday in 
any way it may please himself, and not injure his fellow-man 
or his property. Shut up the saloons if you like; that is all 
right, but don't seek to stop the masses from amusing 
themselves in an orderly excursion, bathing or other 
innocent recreation because it is Sunday. 

B. R. G. 


{Times, Sept. 13, 1889, p. 5} 

Sunday Observance. 

"A MINISTER'S REPLY TO A WORKINGMAN." 

Los Angeles, Sept. 9. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Although unnecessary for me to say one word in defense of 
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the Christian ministry, assailed by opponents of a Sunday 
law, I wish such as your correspondent in today's Times to 
know that, whether he thinks so or not, workingmen have no 
better friends on earth than the ministers he criticises. They 
want a Sunday law because workingmen need it — because 
the lack of it tends to the ruin and beggary of the country. It 
has been proved abundantly that six days at a stretch is as 
long as either man or beast can work long without suffering; 
and, therefore, to save the workingmen, his wife and children 
from the curse of continuous labor, ministers will do all they 
can to secure the Sunday law. 

But he seems to say that the ministers' chief work, 
preaching, should also be stopped on the Sunday because it 
is his "work" — work for which he is paid. He knows, or 
should know, as most workingmen certainly know well, that 
the ministers' work of the Sunday is just as right and proper 
as other people's rest is proper on that day; and that were 
the ministers to rest instead of preaching he himself would 
be one of the first to censure and condemn him for it. And 
he is equally mistaken when he would argue that the 
ministers concerned wish or seek to bring about one iota of 
"religious intolerance;" ordinary work on the Sunday, with 
Sabbath desecration, are the sources of the most and worst 
intolerance of the day. Why must the railway hand, the 
street-car hand, the poor jaded hack, or any other six-day 
worker, be robbed of the day of rest? It is simply impossible 
to run street cars or railways on the Sunday without 
depriving many persons of the rest-day, and "A 
Workingman" would seem to wish to make such men work 
forever — Sunday and week day — simply that he and 
others like him may have their mere amusements! 

I feel certain of one thing, viz., that "B. R. G."did not 
himself hear Dr. Crafts argue the Sunday law question, or he 
would never have written his letter. I repeat, ministers are 
among the workingman's best and truest friends. 

A SEVENTH REST DAY. 


{Times, Sept. 18, 1889, p. 3} 

Jesse H. Butler on Sunday Observance. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] As I see you have allowed a workingman to say a 
few words about the Sabbath rest, and then a minister to 
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answer, I would like to take a hand in and between the two, 
supposing you will allow another workingman to do so. 

I believe in a Sabbath of rest, in a religious Sabbath, 
and a week ago last Monday evening was in hopes of a 
chance to tell the ministers there how the workingman could 
and would keep said day of rest, when speaking in the 
pavilion on that subject; but about when I came to that point, 
they hinted that my time was up. Now when the ministers 
occasionally stray into a workers' meeting, they are always 
given plenty of time, even when their given time is up; would 
it not be well for these gentlemen to show themselves as 
liberal as the common workers in giving them the same 
chance where the rostrum is changed? 

The truth lies between these two writers — these two 
classes; and until they both understand each others' 
condition and position, by a more familiar and frequent 
intercourse with and toward each other, there will be no 
good come of the religious Sabbath rest, no matter what 
laws you may make on that important subject. 

Now, it is a fact, that the Greek Church has 52 Saints' 
days in the year, which gave even to the serfs of Russia two 
rest days a week, including Sunday — that is to say, they 
kept one day to do as they pleased, in visiting or making 
home comfortable. The Sunday was kept as a holy day; the 
Saint's day as a holiday. Now ought not a free born or 
naturalized American citizen to have as much rest as a 
Russian serf? 

If the ministry cannot appreciate the abstract right, let 
me ask another question — do they really want the worker to 
keep a holy, religious, church-going day of rest? I do; but I 
never more expect to see them do this in any great number 
until you give them by law and custom a holiday to enjoy 
themselves outside of the church, in any innocent enjoyment 
with their families, as they may think best; and I trust many 
of the ministers have lived long enough to be fully convinced 
of this fact by common every Sunday observation. Let the 
ministers advocate this, and when the other rest day shall 
come, besides Sunday, as a result of their labors for that 
end, they will obtain the appreciation and admiration of the 
workers, who shall fill their sanctuaries to overflowing. 

Religion is natural, if you give a man a chance to be 
religious; especially to the poor man, who feels every day his 
dependence on the hand that gives the daily bread. This is 
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the great class that needs Sunday; give it to him, gentlemen 
of the ministry and of the law, and the workers and the 
ministers will be happy together in the great congregation, 
and in their mutual homes, neglect to do this and you 
ministers will go down the ages, groaning and grunting, like 
so many Jeremiahs, about the sins and impieties of the 
rulers and the people. 

I do not wonder at the bitterness of tone of the 
Workingman's letter in The Times to the ministers. 

They are appealed to by the ministers to keep holy 
Sabbaths, to build churches and support the expense and 
services of the sanctuary; but no messenger of God comes 
to their homes, their shops and to their public meetings and 
assemblies to bid them God speed, and say unto them, 
"What then we do for you brothers and children of {illegible} 
your wages, in the hours of labor, and in inducing the men of 
money to be liberal to you and to keep you all to work, and to 
make you and your families well to do and happy?" 

I have worked for forty years, you gentlemen of the 
ministry, to induce the multitudes to come and hear the 
sweet songs of Zion, and you know your churches would 
soon be empty without these songs, and now I claim the 
privilege of talking to you, not for myself, but for the masses 
who are my fellow workers. 

My own impression is that the extra day of material 
rest should be on Monday, as the multitudes would come to 
the church first, and there, besides worshiping God, receive 
advice from their preachers as to how they had best keep 
the rest day, or holiday, in innocent and useful recreations, 
and as a credit to themselves and families as proud and 
intelligent citizens of the great Republic. Respectfully, 

JESSE H. BUTLER. 
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Despite its many defenders, the justice system in Los Angeles has been a 
constant source of controversy throughout its history. Chief Ed Davis' off-hand 
remark that drug dealers ought to be hanged at the airport, albeit more rhetoric 
than a genuine proposal, was late 20th century nostalgia for a return to the days 
when a city official could not only suggest such a course of action for horse 
thieves and murderers but actually carry it out {at a local corral rather than an 
airport}. By the 1880s that vigilante treatment of suspected outlaws had toned 
down considerably from the violence of the previous decades, particularly in the 
sheriffs office, but questionable conduct by various chiefs and the Los Angeles 
Police Department remained a community concern. 

A) LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The early-day counterpart of a police chief was the marshal, an office 
created in 1850 upon the city's incorporation. Horace Bell, without naming the 
individual, claimed that Marshal A. S. Beard got the post in 1853 largely because 
he was the only one willing to act as hangman at the lynching of Cipriano 
Sandoval, a man Bell deemed innocent. As noted in the chapter on education, 
Beard was soon removed from office for corruption. 

A major reorganization of law enforcement within the city occurred in 1877 
when the office of marshal was discontinued and Jacob F. Gerkins became the 
first officer to hold the new title of police chief. The sheriff's department, which 
also dated from 1850, remained unchanged. Over the years several chiefs and 
marshals - James Burns, George Gard and William C. Getman - also held the 
post of sheriff, although not simultaneously. Several policemen and deputy 
sheriffs moved from one department to the other. 

By the 1880s two county sheriffs had died in the line of duty, killed by 
outlaws, but the only marshal who died a violent death while in office was slain 
by one of his own men. In October, 1870, Marshal William Warren died when 
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shot by Deputy Marshal Joe Dye, after the two had engaged in a bitter argument, 
near the corner of Spring and Temple, over a reward. Dye won an acquittal but 
the disposition of the reward is lost in the fog of history. 

In his examination of the LAPD in the 20th century Joe Domanick writes: 

From its inception as a full-fledged police department 
in 1877, the LAPD had been underpaid and demoralized. 

Patrolmen, who owed their patronage and jobs to city 
council members, had been expected to remove weeds from 
vacant lots, pick up dead animals from the street, and 
inspect sewers in addition to the traditional tasks of law 
enforcement. 


Domanick's point about officers owing their jobs to members of the council 
is evidenced in part by the action of Mayor John Bryson, who held office for a few 
months in 1889. In that brief interval, however, he appointed all six of his sons to 
the 80-man police department. 

Low pay may account for the repeated charges that the department 
winked at gambling law violations and that officers received payoffs from those 
involved. Typical of the charges was this letter complaining about Chief James 
W. Davis in late 1886. Despite his numerous denials and the support of some 
citizens, Davis was eventually dismissed from his post. 

{Times, Nov. 18, 1886, p. 6} 

GAMBLING SHOULD BE STOPPED. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 16. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I see by today's paper that the charges against the 
Chief of Police have been dismissed. The evidence plainly 
showed that gambling games have been going on in this 
city for several months, and the Chief's only excuse for not 
having stopped them appears to be that "they are well 
guarded and hard to get at." Even though he could not 
have arrested the gamblers, I can see no excuse for his not 
having stopped their games. I live in the country, and am in 
town only once or twice a week, but have known of the Turf 
Club game for at least four months. I have known of three 
other faro games and a "stud" poker game for some time, 
and I have never even seen them play nor been in their 
rooms. Now, if the Chief has not known of the games, he is 
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incompetent to fill the duties of his office. On the other 
hand, if he has known of them and has not stopped them, 
as appears to be the case, he should certainly have his 
badge of office removed. I am sure that I speak the mind of 
thousands of others, and hope that the gambling will be 
stopped at least. 

Respectfully, 

S. 


During the 40 years from its inception in 1850 until 1890 only 15 men 
headed the sheriff's department. Contrast the stability of that office with the 
turmoil that frequently surrounded the leadership of the LAPD. During that same 
time the office of marshal or chief changed hands 34 times. Domanick cited the 
removal of five chiefs in a seven year period early in the 20th century as 
symptomatic of corrupt ties to gambling, prostitution and other vices that "all but 
destroyed the integrity" of the LAPD. But that integrity had already been 
seriously undermined in the 1880s when, between 1885 and the end of 1889, the 
department's protection of the same evils that Domanick cited took the city 
through twelve chiefs and acting chiefs, five of whom were fired by the city 
council. One of them, Thomas J. Cuddy, served a six month sentence for jury 
tampering. When Chief Edward M. McCarthy came under attack early in 1885, 
shortly after he assumed office, letters to the Times supported the chief, as did 
Otis. McCarthy is probably the chief who sparked an argument between newly- 
arrived Times staff member Charles Lummis and editor Otis, who refused to 
withdraw his support from "Mac" despite strong objections from Lummis. 

{Times, Mar. 15, 1885, p. 6} 

The Chief of Police Fight. 

[The following communication from a prominent 
Democrat of this city, received some time ago, still hits a 
present nail very squarely on the head. — Ed. Times.] 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A great deal of 
discussion is indulged in about the action of the Chief of 
Police. The keenest abuse of the Chief falls flat on the 
minds of the law-abiding people of the city, who believe in 
the Chief and who are prepared to protect him while in the 
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fearless discharge of his official duties from the base and 
cowardly attacks of men without character or principle. The 
tattling politician is the meanest character about town, and to 
such are we indebted for the efforts made to drag down our 
efficient officer and faithful guardian of the common weal. 
Such baseness receives its rebuke when the people through 
the press applaud and endorse the Chief's action. Those 
who laugh at morality and countenance vice are not good 
citizens. Not much better are those in moral fiber who enter 
the lists in defense of aliens to all that is virtuous and good. 
The father who would apologize to a notorious prostitute 
because an officer in the faithful discharge of duty arrests 
her without a warrant, merits the condemnation of the 
virtuous citizens and stamps himself a vagrant who scorns 
morality, presenting a sordid, mean and base public 
character. We are to be congratulated. Justice had 
defenders. 

"Thou must do no wrong to the vicious, O Chief. 

Thou must not arrest them while in the commission of 
crime," say these indignant defenders of injured innocence. 
Then, O Chief, the law expounders and law breakers will 
pronounce thee perfect. The indignation of the just lawyer is 
sublime. That he may not lose one dream of sleep is our 
prayer. Let him hide his name, his age, whether he be boy 
or man, a real estate peddler or catchpenny pleader, "justice 
claims him" — and so does a thief and a prostitute. Such 
men are parasites living on the wages of immorality and 
tempters of greater crimes to the end that the filthy earnings 
of the prostitute and the thieving propensities of her 
paramour may go to swell his bank account. Such men are 
soulless and desecrate the grace of the mother who bore 
them. Wise men learned in the law pronounce the Chief's 
action illegal. Common sense laughs at the pleading of the 
lawyer and pronounces him a fraud, but accepts the lesson 
in gymnastics that strengthens the muscles of the clown. 

We say it without fear of contradiction that there is an 
organized effort being made by small fry politicians, who live 
on the public plunder, to injure a just and capable officer. To 
its shame be it said, a portion of the press is in the 
conspiracy lending its power to persecute, at the beck of 
political wood-lice, a public spirited officer and a true and 
faithful Chief of Police. Various rumors fill the air. "The 
Chief must resign "— and countless are the wood-lice. Let 
them crawl. The ring-worm wants food. 

DEMOCRAT. 
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{Times, Apr. 7, 1885, p. 2} 

Proceed Justly, Decently and in Order. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: This thing of 
harassing and persecuting the Chief of Police has been 
going on now for the past two months, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the respectable people of this community. 
McCarthy is being persecuted worse than any other man 
who ever held any municipal office in this city. Why is he 
being persecuted the way he is? Simply because he is a 
man who will do his duty without fear or favor, and because 
he started out to cleanse and purify this city of the vice the 
people have so long been battling against. There is a 
certain class here who don't want the vice removed, for if it is 
removed they will have to remove with it, because they gain 
their livelihood from it. 

I have known McCarthy personally for a great many 
years, and I have never before known him to be accused of 
a dishonest, disreputable or an ungentlemanly act. With this 
persecution going on as it is at present, it stops the 
machinery of the city, and consequently the Chief of Police 
can do nothing. Stop the farce of trying a man on charges 
made by Chinamen, who care no more for an oath than a 
"yellow dog." 

If the Chief of Police has done anything wrong, let 
charges be prefered by some "reliable citizen," certified to 
the Council by the Mayor, and a committee appointed to 
investigate them. The committee to do this investigating, 
and not the hoodlum element who were in waiting to gain 
addmittance to the investigating committee room yesterday. 

TAXPAYER. 


{Times, April 24, 1885, p. 2} 

The Accusations Against the Chief of Police. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: My attention was 
called this morning to a card published in the Herald, which 
accuses the Chief of Police once more of incompetency, and 
therefore not at all capable of performing the duties of his 
office. Why, Mr. McCarthy must be a very bad man, a horrid 
man, a man of the dark ages. So say prostitutes and their 
pimps, so say gamblers and vags, and so say sorehead 
politicians who have been disappointed in their expectations. 
How did Mr. McCarthy ever succeed in living for a quarter of 
a century or more in this glorious republic of ours, an 
honored and respected citizen? I know he has raised quite a 
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large and respectable family, who are a credit to any parent. 
What a mystery that such an ignorant, incapable individual 
as he is represented to be, could make life so successful. 
Now, Mr. Editor, let us see what has this wicked man been 
guilty of since he assumed the duties of Chief of Police to 
deserve the disapprobation of a certain portion of this 
community. They say he has done what no other Chief of 
Police would ever have attempted to do in this city. They 
accuse him of entering the peaceful abode of a Mrs. 
Burlingame, on Los Angeles street, placing that noted lady 
under arrest for keeping a disorderly and bawdy house, 
without the authority of a warrant, also for keeping a police 
officer constantly on watch around similar dens in the same 
locality to prevent assault, and perhaps murder of our fellow 
citizens, until he has succeeded with the greatest 
perseverance in closing up the hellish dens that have been 
so long a disgrace to any civilized community. Now that he 
has commenced a similar warfare on the "Dames" of Buena 
Vista street, their partisans are wild for revenge and swear 
that they will have the Chief's wind cut or die in the attempt. 
The gambling element of our city are by no means friendly to 
the Chief, and why? Because he has made one of the most 
successful raids on them that has ever been made here or 
elsewhere. The card in this morning's Herald reflecting on 
the Chief for incompetency because he did not instruct his 
officers that a robbery was going to take place on Buena 
Vista street, at 12 o'clock midnight the day following, and 
that instead of his officers being down in Sonoratown 
watching the poor unprotected damsels, they should be 
there on the spot and capture the highwaymen, is so absurd 
that a man of ordinary sense would not give such a 
statement a moment's consideration. Let me say in 
conclusion that the slanderous and malicious falsehoods that 
have been concocted about Mr. McCarthy are wicked in the 
extreme and a disgrace to any man who claims to be an 
American citizen. 


A CITIZEN. 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 19th. 

[Since the above was written the Chief of Police has 
been exonerated by the City Council of all charges against 
him. This fact puts a different phase on the affair. It is 
reasonable to expect that the officer has now earned the 
privilege of being let alone. He is entitled to a fair chance 
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and a fair trial in his office, which he has never yet had. This 
is the sentiment of just and impartial citizens, who have no 
axes to grind and no vengeance to wreak upon their fellows. 
— Ed. Times.] 


Although a city council investigation exonerated McCarthy, as noted in the 
editorial postscript above, that same council removed him from office a month 
later. In an 1891 retrospective Otis continued to laud McCarthy for his 
crackdown on illegal gambling. 

Chief James Davis was removed in December, 1886, and the following 
year Chief John W. Skinner came under attack. Democrat William Workman, a 
reform mayor who foreshadowed the coming of the Progressive movement two 
decades later, placed an upgrading of the LAPD high on his agenda of things to 
accomplish during his term in 1887-88. The need for reform was clearly stated in 
this letter, ostensibly from a Republican who supported Workman's effort. 

Skinner was removed a short time later. His successor, Patrick M. Darcy, would 
quickly leave office amid the scandal accompanying the Woolsteen case, 
discussed in the chapter on women. 

{Times, Aug. 2, 1887, p. 6} 

Mayor Workman and the Police Force. 

Los Angeles, August 1. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I believe that there is lack of discipline and there is 
inharmony, weakness and inefficiency in the police force of 
the city. This will not be disputed, and the fact is one of 
grave consequence to the people interested. It immediately 
and deeply affects the peace, order and well-being of the 
community. It is a state of things which it is the province and 
the duty of the Mayor and Police Commissioners to take 
cognizance of, and vigorously endeavor to correct. 

It appears that Mayor Workman recognizes the duty 
imposed upon him by his office and by the people who 
elected him thereto, and that he is endeavoring to discharge 
that duty. 

There may be more ways than one of doing the same 
thing. The matter of detail is not of first consequence. The 
particular manner in which the city's chief magistrate or his 
associates of the Police Commission communicate their 
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instructions and orders to the force under their control is of 
less concern to the public than the question of improving its 
discipline and increasing its efficiency. This last is a vital 
point, and it is a matter that the people have a right to look to 
the heads of the force to regulate and effect. Mayor 
Workman has spoken formal words of warning, instructive 
and injunctive, to the men of the police force. They were 
plain words, not uttered hastily or in the heat of passion. 

They were necessary words to utter. Whether it were wiser, 
more proper, more polite to have uttered them to the men 
directly, as he did, or to have communicated them by 
indirection, through the mouth of the Chief of Police, is more 
a matter of hairsplitting than of substance; it is a matter with 
which I do not now care to deal. The practical question is: 
Did the Mayor exceed his province — were the words 
uttered to the force unjustifiable words under the 
circumstances? To both inquiries I am compelled to answer 
no. The Mayor is the chief executive officer of the city, the 
head of the police commission, principal official and the 
guardian of the city's interests. He cannot ignore the vital 
subject of the police force and its efficiency, or inefficiency, 
for which he is largely responsible. 

I do not think that any good officer would or should 
make haste to jump at the conclusion that he is insulted 
when his superior officer, acting in the line of duty, talks to 
him plainly of his duty, even when the talk is of the style of a 
"Dutch uncle." 

The existing state of things with respect to disorder, 
lawlessness and crime in the city, is very serious. Los 
Angeles is now a large town, the center of attraction for the 
vicious elements from far and near. They have gathered 
here in great numbers. They are cunning, bold, desperate. 
They evade, cajole, outwit, or defy the police in numerous 
cases. Crime is frequent — too frequent for the good of the 
citizens and the reputation of the city. A strong, alert, 
courageous, well-disciplined police force is required to cope 
with the lawless element. The force requires a capable 
head, who should be thoroughly supported by his associates 
of the Police Commission and by the men under him. As far 
as practicable these men should be of his own selection or 
approved by him. 

Chief of Police Skinner is acknowledged to be a man 
of good intentions; but good intentions, it is said, are 
sometimes used as paving material in a certain nameless 
but sultry region. The vital question is, does the officer 
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possess the nerve, determination, alertness, detective 
quality, and executive ability necessary in the chief of police 
of a large town filled with burglars, thieves, thugs, robbers, 
and other scoundrels. This is the question for the Mayor and 
Council to consider, and to consider gravely, without fear, 
favor or affection. It is the people's command that they so 
consider it. The people demand a capable officer in this 
position. If we have not such a one there now, the duty of 
the hour is plain. 

I do not agree with Mayor Workman in party politics, 
but in the higher and more important matter of the city's true 
welfare I desire to support him. If he is seeking the removal 
of police officers on the mere ground of politics, for the 
purpose of filling the places of Republicans with Democrats 
— a thing I am loth to believe — / am against the act. But if 
he sincerely seeks, as he has promised to seek, the 
improvement of the force and the welfare of the city, without 
reference to party politics, I shall stand by him to the last. I 
sustain his right to do his part toward enforcing discipline in 
the force and improving its efficiency in every legitimate way. 
I do not mean to encourage insubordination nor wink at 
inefficiency on any officers part, whether high or low. 

As to the immediate commander of the city's corp of 
peace officers — the Chief of Police — he should first be 
given a strong and efficient body of men, every one a tried 
and trusted officer, if possible, and then good work should be 
demanded and exacted of commander and men, by their 
superiors, the Mayor and Police Commission, who may deal 
directly with the force, if so they choose, or by indirection in 
the form of orders given through the head thereof. 

The great and necessary thing, rising in importance 
over all, is discipline and efficiency on the part of the police 
force. For the attainment of these ends the people look to 
the Mayor and Police Commission, and they care little about 
ways and means, so they be lawful and just. The people are 
not hair-splitters. They want results. 

X. 


Muckraker Horace Bell, a frequent critic of the chiefs, took on many 
causes in the pages of his Porcupine. Among these was an effort to curtail 
abuses caused by local law enforcement agencies. As evident in these letters, 
Bell's crusade against police abuse spanned the decade. Chief Henry King, 
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whose resignation Bell demanded, stepped down but not until a year after Bell's 
letter about the city jail appeared in the Times. "Moran" was J. P. Moran, council 
president in 1882. 

Despite "Upper Tank's" appeal to the editor to investigate conditions at the 
county jail in early 1888, apparently no correction took place since the same 
complaint was again aired a few months later in an open letter from inmate C. B. 
Richardson to the county supervisors and sheriff. 

In light of Bell's response to conditions in the city jail it is not surprising that 
he intervened after hearing Richardson's plea for release. The detailed account 
of jail-house conditions in 1888 and Bell's complaint about conditions in the city 
facility in 1882 sound surprisingly similar to citizens' complaints a century later. 

{Times, June 29, 1882, p. 3} 

The Police Force. 

Communication to the City Council by Major Bell. 

Editor Times: The following is a copy of a 
communication sent to the Council at its last session. The 
reference made to it in your issue of Sunday was so vague 
and ambiguous that you would greatly oblige one who 
desires that the people may be well informed as to what he 
says, and then if the people's servants, the Council, do not 
investigate, it will not be the fault of the one who complains: 

To the Mayor and Council of Los Angeles City: 

Gentlemen: There is a man now lying in the Los 
Angeles city jail in a dangerously injured condition, his 
injuries having been inflicted at the jail by a policeman of Los 
Angeles, who beat the said injured man over the head with a 
heavy Colt's revolver. The undersigned would respectfully 
remind the Honorable Mayor and the Council of Los 
Angeles, that although a person be a prisoner, and a 
criminal, the law shields him from insult, injury, wrong and 
outrage, and punishes those who injure him as though he 
were a good man and free. The undersigned would further 
remind the honorable Mayor and the Council of Los Angeles 
that two persons holding office in the government of this 
municipality have been incarcerated in the California 
Penitentiary, and that while so confined the law threw its 
mantle of protection over and around them then as it now 
does while they are exercising their authority over the people 
of Los Angeles city. It seems to the undersigned that the 
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very honorable Mayor and the Council of Los Angeles and 
the people are not well informed as to the above and kindred 
crimes committed by armed ruffians cruising under letters of 
mark and reprisal from the city of Los Angeles, otherwise 
such things would not be tolerated. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that these things be 
inquired into, investigated, and if such crimes have been 
committed that their perpetrators be punished in a manner 
becoming the dignity of a people and city emerging from an 
age of barbarism and entering upon an era of Christian 
civilization and good government. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

HORACE BELL. 

Los Angeles, June 21, 1882. 

I find that the above communication was referred to 
the Police Commissioners. 

In April last charges were preferred against certain of 
the police force, which were referred to the Police 
Commissioners and were before them investigated and 
proved to be true. The charges proved were of sufficient 
gravity to have consigned to prison walls their perpetrators. 
Moran and King dismissed the charges. His Honor, the 
Mayor, voted a dismissal from the force of the ruffians 
charged. Thereafter it was proved that the Chief of Police 
was a party to the crime charged against his subordinate 
and in effect sat upon his own case and voted accordingly, 
which will be the case in the matter of my communication as 
above, as King is a party to that charge and is included in my 
category. 

Not long ago a member of the Council, to wit, Moore, 
declared that when on a committee with Mr. Schieffelin to 
investigate Nigger Alley he elicited sufficient evidence to 
convict the Chief of Police of receiving a large monthly bribe 
from Ah Toy, the Mandarin of Nigger Alley. And the 
undersigned has patiently waited developments in that 
behoof, and hopes the Councilman who says "he is a friend 
of the Chief" will not incur the suspicion of having 
compromised about that bribe. 

Hoping the Council will thoroughly investigate police 
matters, I am, etc., 

HORACE BELL. 


June 24. 
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{Times, Jan. 25, 1888, p. 3} 

A Voice from the Jail. 

Los Angeles County Jail, Jan. 21. — To the Editor of 
The Times.] It is as a last resort that the long-suffering 
inmates of the County Jail appeal to you for some little 
assistance in relieving our distress. Ourselves, the blankets, 
in fact, the whole institution is thoroughly infested with 
vermin. A lack of sufficient blankets, the cold weather and 
the vermin make it an impossibility for us to get a night's rest. 
We do not get anything like enough to eat, and there exists 
here a continual state of hunger, not to say starvation. We 
cannot get water sufficiently hot to scald our clothes and rid 
ourselves of the parasites that constantly torture us. Of late 
most of us lived in the hope that some of the recent arrivals 
here from San Francisco would introduce the smallpox germ, 
and thus breed an epidemic, which might spur the powers 
that be to make a change for the better, but, as yet, our 
hopes have not been realized. We are packed together in 
these small cells like bees in a hive, and the stench and foul 
air which is thereby generated is something frightful to 
contemplate. In fact, life here is a burden, under existing 
circumstances, and we most earnestly ask you, in the name 
of common humanity, to ventilate the matter, and, by so 
doing, lend a helping hand to those who are unfortunate 
enough to be unable to help themselves. If you have any 
doubt whatever as to the strict accuracy of any of the 
statements made above, by all means send somebody up 
here to investigate the condition of things in the 

UPPER TANK. 

[The attention of the proper authorities is directed to 
the above complaints. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, June 29, 1888, p. 3} 

A Night in the County Jail. 

To Hon. Thomas Rowan, Chairman of Board of 
Supervisors, and James C. Kays, Sheriff — Gentlemen: I 
respectfully call your attention to my experience in the jail of 
this county for one night. I was arrested by one Deputy 
Constable A. L. Smith as a vagrant, and carried to the 
County Jail. I asked to be allowed to communicate with 
friends in order to give bonds. I was incontinently ordered by 
the jailer or night man to go into a hole worse than that of 
Calcutta. I had to sit on the iron floor of the corridor between 
the cells until daylight. I dared not lie down. The stench 
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from the sink was strangulating. Toward daylight I walked 
back to get a drink of water. There being no cup, I leaned 
over to drink, when a burly criminal came out from a cell not 
locked and struck me a blow with a board an inch thick with 
all his strength. Of course I turned on him, when he raised 
his club, and would undoubtedly have beaten me into 
insensibility had I not asked him what he struck me for, 
when, calling me vile names, he told me to sit down. After 
waiting patiently until daylight I did my best ineffectually to 
get some communication with the Sheriff's office, friends 
outside — anything to get out of this damnable place. 

Finally I was called up to what they called a court. A 
clear-eyed creature read from a piece of paper, and I was 
submitted to the indignity of a search by the vile fellows and 
a pair of eyeglasses taken from me. Directly some fellow 
was brought in there was a yell to get inside; not 
understanding a burly villain, the same with a club seized me 
by the back of the neck and hurled me almost into a cell 

I tried amid jeers of these brutes to get some one to 
telephone to my friends. A little grinning negro was finally at 
the grating, and without consideration would not call some 
one who might be in authority, that I might be able to 
communicate outside. In all I failed until Maj. Bell fortunately 
appeared, and I begged to see him. He kindly, at my 
request, went down, and in the course of three or four hours, 
after being in jail eight or ten hours, I was discharged. 

When breakfast was brought the prisoners were 
locked up, save the burly villain; a cup of coffee the strength 
of water, a chunk of tough bread and some half-cooked 
beans was the bill of fare — unfit for a canine to eat. 

Finally I was allowed to sit for an hour awaiting to 
hear from Maj. Bell. This man Smith never called for me to 
carry me to court, in direct violation of the law, and God 
knows if I might not have died there incarcerated subject to 
his sweet will. 

Gentlemen, I call your official attention to this matter. 

I will see what the civil courts have to say for Smith, but I, as 
an American citizen, free-born and entitled to the protection 
of the law, enter my protest as to the arbitrary arrest by an 
insignificant official — incarceration among the vile beings 
that fill the jail — subject to the deputies' will. If these deputy 
constables have the right to arrest without warrant, 
incarcerate without limitation as to time, I, for one, propose 
to resist, with force sufficient to protect myself, or be shot. I 
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have some more to tell you and the public about these 
infernal proceedings. I am ready to swear to all I have 
written and it shall come out in court. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. B. RICHARDSON. 


B) PUNISHMENT 


Readers of the Times in the 1880s were as frustrated about crime as later 
generations. Their concern for law and order, and particularly for the timely 
punishment of offenders, contrasted sharply with earlier attitudes that condoned 
the infamous Chinatown massacre of 1871 and with the devil-may-care spirit of 
the 1850s when the city became, almost proudly, the murder capital of the 
nation. This emergence "from an age of barbarism," as Horace Bell put it, may 
be accounted for by the arrival throughout the 'eighties of an increasingly large 
number of civilized folk from the East and Midwest who brought with them a 
belief that criminals were more properly dealt with by the courts than by a rope 
thrown over a post at Tomlinson's corral gateway. 

Had the city enjoyed an era of impartial and fair justice during the 1880s 
the complaints that surfaced in the letters column might not have existed. "An 
Observer" wondered who was the greater law violator, the patrolman or his prey. 
"J. J. B." raised a vexing question about the priorities of the justice system, 
although in this case it involved a county constable rather than a city policeman. 

{Times, July 29, 1887, p. 6} 

Should He Have Been Arrested, Too? 

Los Angeles, July 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

This morning may have been seen the arrest of a man on 
the corner of Main and First streets for driving his horse in a 
moderate trot across this corner. This is all right. But what 
gets me and other spectators is that the policeman making 
the arrest jumped into the man's wagon, and, ordering him to 
turn about, drove with three times the rapidity across the 
same corner, making a lady who was in the way fairly run to 
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escape the danger. Should a policeman have arrested a 
policeman? 

AN OBSERVER. 


{Times, May 31, 1889, p.7} 

A Needless Hardship. 

San Gabriel, May 27. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
An especially hard case came under my observation 
yesterday. There has lived at San Gabriel for several 
months past a poor German with a sick wife and three or 
four nice, bright little children. The children are attending the 
public school, where they are highly spoken of by their 
teachers, while the father, who is far from strong, peddles for 
a living, having some how made the raise of an old plug of a 
horse. Now, he can speak very little English, and cannot 
read a word. So one day last week, having to pass over the 
new county bridge at El Monte, not being able to read the 
notice as to fast driving, and being totally ignorant of the rule, 
trotted his old plug across. He was arrested on the spot, 
taken before a justice and fined $10 or 10 days. Not having 
the money, his horse was put up at a stable and the 
unfortunate owner carried off to jail, where he still lingers, his 
family being entirely ignorant of the misfortunes of their 
breadwinner! What sort of a piece of business is this? That 
poor family is almost in a state of starvation, while the father 
is thus languishing in jail merely to satisfy the greed of some 
rural Constable or Justice of the Peace. The name of the 
unfortunate is Blankstein, and I trust steps will be taken to 
liberate him at once and send him home to his poor wife and 
children. 


J. J. B. 


One group of letter writers, represented by "A Bleeding Taxpayer" and to a 
lesser degree by "One of Them," looked with some nostalgia upon an earlier 
era's method of dealing with criminals. Much of their scorn, along with that of "J. 
C. S.," was directed at the failure of jurors to make the justice system work. 
Others, such as "Justice," "Don Fernando" and the anonymous author of "Crime," 
believed the problem was the fault of a professional class that remained under 
attack a century later. 
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District Attorney Stephen White, who seemingly was unable to sway a jury 
in the case cited by "One of Them," possessed one of the brightest legal minds in 
the city. Two of the cases cited by "Don Fernando" were particularly lurid and 
newsworthy in 1887-88. Hattie Woolsteen {see the chapter on women} was 
arrested and tried for the murder of Charles Harlan, a local dentist. John Henry 
F. "Fritz" Anschlag committed suicide in November, 1888, one day before his 
scheduled execution for the brutal murder of Charles and Ellen Hitchcock on their 
Garden Grove fruit farm. 

The letter by "J. C. S." is very likely from the pen of J. C. Sherer, whose 
letters are found in other chapters as well. 

{Times, Oct. 29, 1887, p. 12} 

A "Bleeding Taxpayer" Speaks. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

And still the thing goes bravely on of arresting criminals and 
trying them before a jury that agrees to disagree, and, after 
repeating this two or three times, set the culprit free. 

All this may be very nice for the professional man, but 
the average taxpayers begin to feel that they are paying too 
dearly for the amount of justice obtained and begin to think, 
is it not possible that our jury system is a farce, especially in 
these later days, when an oath can be taken with so much 
mental reservation? If we must have a jury at all, then let a 
majority rule. The writer was in the mines in an early day, 
when we had no laws, only such as were locked up in the 
breasts of the miners, to be brought out and executed as 
occasion required. Our lives and property were then safe, 
compared with what they are now. We have too many laws 
and too many lawyers. If the army of officials we have to 
execute the laws would execute half the lawyers, and then 
cut off half their own heads, it would be a long way on the 
road to retrenchment. 

A BLEEDING TAXPAYER. 


{Times, Nov. 7, 1883, p. 3} 

Murder Most Foul. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: To-day I was 
mortified beyond expression upon the recitation to me of the 
fact that a jury of citizens of Los Angeles had virtually turned 
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loose upon this community the embodiment of angelic purty 
and innocence in the person of one Don Amaranto Castillo. 
This gentleman was charged by District Attorney White with 
having presented a pistol at the breast of an unarmed 
countryman, and shot him to death. 

Now, sir, there are thousands in this community who 
would like to know the names and residences of those same 
gentlemen of the jury, and I am 

ONE OF THEM. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 6, 1883. 


{Times, May 6, 1886, p. 2} 

A Business Man Seared. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The "business 
man," of whom it is stated in a late issue of the Times that he 
"is opposed to juries," is a fair type of the too numerous 
class of otherwise good citizens who, in this community and 
others in California, are mainly responsible for the 
maladministration of justice which has brought upon the 
name of our State some disrepute. 

The Times has been doing good service by its manly 
attitude upon questions of public interest, and here is 
another subject upon which it may to great advantage exert 
its influence, viz: The citizen's duty to the public. The 
principal trouble with the merchant alluded to, is, evidently, 
that he prefers his individual profits or personal ease to the 
general welfare in which others share with him. He belongs 
to the class, probably, who talk most and loudest about the 
"degeneration of public men," the "gross miscarriage of 
justice in our courts" and the "degrading influence of 
politics," yet never lifts his voice nor his finger in the right 
direction to avert the evils he complains of! We know that he 
shirks his duty in giving some selfish petty excuse for not 
getting on a jury, and so aiding the fair administration of 
justice, and we logically infer that he takes no part in 
anything so "degrading" as politics, unless he has a direct 
personal interest at stake. He leaves the administration of 
justice to court-house idlers, and political affairs to the 
bummers of the slums, sitting aloft on his pedestal of self- 
complacency, hurling anathemas at the poor mismanagers 
of the world below! Not to intrude at wearisome length upon 
your space, allow me to sum up the substance of this idea, 
thus: No community will ever reap the benefits accruing from 
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the equitable administration of justice, until its business men, 
and all other good citizens, are willing to sacrifice when 
called upon, some individual comfort or property for the 
public good. 

J. C. S. 


Los Angeles, April 30. 


{Times, Feb. 5, 1887, p. 6} 

Crime. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Is it of any use to talk of crime ? What is crime ? Can 
anything new be said about it? It's a common affair; so 
common some people turn away from it as no concern of 
theirs. It would not be so if it was an affair belonging only to 
one class of people. Could one class only be pointed out as 
criminals how quickly the mark would be recognized and 
they would be shunned. Each individual consciousness 
portending to wrongdoing restrains many a one from even 
speaking against crime and criminals. This is the fatality of 
human nature, remedied only by the triumph over it of moral 
ideas and good instruction. When Satan gets the upper 
hand in making character, he is sure to make a criminal. 

It is supposable the law will restrain people from 
crime, but the lawyer will say the law is to punish after crime 
is committed. Often in practice the law seems rather to 
delay punishment and to release the criminal. The constant 
escape of criminals from punishment acts as a self-breeder 
and increases the number of criminals. Lawyers have these 
matters more in charge than other people. Since the fact of 
the oft escape of criminals is asserted and commented upon 
why is it not proper to charge it to the lawyers directly — 
have the lawyers, or more exactly "criminal lawyers,"pointed 
out as a class joined to criminals, a class seeking to use the 
law and its technicalities and delays to hinder justice and 
thus cause the escape of the criminal from punishment? It is 
the opinion of some people that this class of lawyers would 
soon sink into the oblivion to which they belong if the 
community would only mark them as they deserve to be 
marked. Now suppose all the burglaries committed were 
against lawyers and their houses and their wives and 
children frightened into insanity by midnight raids of burglars 
and if the wife makes an outcry death is threatened at the 
point of a revolver, or drawn knife, their property taken by the 
robbers. Suppose burglars and thieves singled out lawyers 
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for their depredations and let all others alone, then how soon 
would these lawyers cry out for protection, yes, and demand 
punishment for the thieving acts, and no doubt would 
demand what ought to have been done years ago to make a 
law to treat a well-known burglar as a murderer. Why not? 
The burglar determines to kill if he cannot steal without 
killing; he threatens to take life if resistance is made; he is in 
fact a murderer. Why should not the law treat him as a 
murderer? If any lawyer objects to this then let the whole 
class of thieves and burglars be turned on the lawyers and 
their families and houses. 

The people sometimes take the execution of law into 
their own hands — they assert that a class of lawyers obtain 
the release of criminals and thus perpetuate crime. The 
people are inquiring what next shall be done to preserve 
honest citizens from depredations? When one counts up the 
number of burglaries, when he reads what the burglar does 
to terrify people and multiply insanity it becomes the most 
frightful story that can be told; some of these terrible acts 
would be enumerated here, but it is enough they can be read 
in every daily paper, and it should make the people ask the 
more constantly, is there no remedy? Will not a remedy be 
found either in heaven or on earth? 

Civilization is said to be God's machinery; but man is 
running the machine. It is no more than the part of every 
good citizen to try and find how to run the machine in the 
best manner in this section of civilization; so some of us 
want to put in our word about it. If we are soon to be a city 
of a 100,000 people, the sooner the better we find out how to 
prevent one class from preying on another class of people. 
Above all others the burglar does the most terrible work, for 
he is both thief and murderer. 


{Times, Feb. 10, 1887, p. 6} 

A Needed Sermon. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 9. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
An article entitled "Crime" inquires how can we law-abiding 
citizens be protected against the criminal, the burglar and 
murderer. Why is such a question asked when every man 
knows that we have enacted laws intended to prevent and 
punish crime? We have so-called courts of justice, and 
license a class of citizens to prosecute and defend persons 
charged with crime. These we call lawyers. They belong to 
that favored class known as the educated class, and we 
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have a right to expect them to be good citizens. Now let us 
examine the fact. We can all recall circumstances similar to 
this; A thief murdered a man in Chicago, and the evidence 
was abundant. A policeman started him for the jail, and 
before he reached the jail a prominent criminal lawyer was at 
his side and volunteering his services as defense. The 
murderer was acquitted. The lawyer got the thief's money 
and notoriety, and a murderer was turned loose to prey upon 
the public and justice was cheated by a lawyer. 

Today a criminal lawyer stays the proceedings in the 
case of the Chicago Anarchist, creates sympathy for the 
foulest of crimes and encourages the worst of criminals to 
hope for liberty to go out again and murder honest men in 
the discharge of a public duty. 

Not many months ago two murderers were tried, 
convicted and condemned to hang in Los Angeles. No one 
doubted their guilt. Just as they were about to mount the 
gallows a lawyer, by some legal process, stayed 
proceedings, took the murderers across the street before 
court and made an effort to cheat justice and gain what? 
Possibly money, probably notoriety. These efforts are so 
common now that all are familiar with them, and every 
criminal in the land knows perfectly well that, no matter how 
foul his crime, money or notoriety will induce lawyers to 
defend him, and lawyers on the bench, judges who ought to 
be above reproach, will sit and allow these lawyers to badger 
and confuse an honest witness, and destroy his testimony if 
possible. These are every-day facts. Now I ask which is the 
worst criminal: the most dangerous man in society? — the 
man who, under unusual circumstances, commits murder, or 
the lawyer who, by his life-long practice, says to the 
murderer, "If you commit crime, come to me; give me your 
money and notoriety, and I will do all I can by every intrigue 
and device to screen you from justice. I have saved many a 
man from just punishment for crime." 

I believe the professional criminal lawyer more 
dangerous in a community than a burglar or a murderer. 

The murderer is an outlaw, and has little influence. The 
lawyer may have social position, and poisons the mind, 
encouraging the young and old in crime. There was a time 
when the State furnished counsel for those criminals whose 
crime was so apparent that no respectable lawyer would 
care to defend them. Then justice provided them a fair 
defense; but today we have lawyers in abundance ready to 
defend the worst of criminals; not merely give them a fair 
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hearing but by dishonest means turn them out upon the 
public. What is the remedy? We well may inquire: What 
can honest men do to protect themselves from burglars, 
murderers and their pals — the criminal lawyers. 

JUSTICE 


{Times, Feb. 24, 1888, p. 6} 

{Title Illegible} 

Alhambra, Feb. 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
am not an adept in so-called judicial law, but I know a deal of 
justice, and should think it about time for intelligent, 
educated lawyers, presumably respectable citizens, to call a 
halt in the defense of beastiality and brutal, atrocious 
murder, as in the cases of Anschlag, Woolsteen, Williams, 
and many others, past and present. Aside from the torturing, 
untimely taking off of the Hitchcocks, the fact of the sacred 
body of a virtuous, respectable wife being dragged about 
with a rope tied to her legs by that low-lived brute, is enough 
to make any manly man's blood boil in his veins who 
cherishes the blessed memory of a mother or wife in his 
heart. The Woolsteen — the present age is rotten with such 
specimens — demanded her "rights" of a married man; the 
wife was only entitled to the wrongs, doubtless; and 
Anschlag didn't wish to see his mangled victims suffer, so 
proceeded to mangle them a little more. They should both 
be hung high as Haman for these expressions alone, which 
quite equal Guiteau's, who said he was "sorry Garfield 
suffered so." 

Why don't some of the giant cement-minded women, 
who have been drooling over the Woolsteen drab, take a 
nosegay and mince pie to Anschlag? I would consider it less 
disgraceful to do an honest day's work shoveling mud on the 
public streets with a ball and chain attached to my leg, than 
to engage in the defense of such cases for a few paltry 
dollars. Why are honest men taxed to defend self-admitted 
crime? 


DON FERNANDO. 


"Don Fernando's" quick condemnation of both Woolsteen and Anschlag 
was echoed by the Times in its coverage of those cases. Until the last few days 
of Hattie Woolsteen's trial the Times condemned her as "wicked Woolsteen," 
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refusing to consider that she might be innocent of any crime. The paper's news 
columns were rife with editorial comment on her guilt. 

Contrast that with the position the Times took a year later when, in two 
separate cases, men were accused of criminally assaulting young children. At 
San Bernardino a woman claimed justifiable homicide when she killed the man 
she charged with assaulting her child, whom the Times described as "almost an 
infant." In Los Angeles "a respectable citizen" was arrested on a woman's 
charge that he had "ravished her five year old daughter." 

In the first case, claimed the Times, there was no truth whatever to her 
allegation and the woman was subsequently arrested for murder. In the Los 
Angeles case the charge of rape was dismissed, although the man had been 
temporarily jailed. His wife, however, was driven insane by the incident. 

In an editorial the Times offered this advice: 

There is something radically wrong in a system which 
permits the heinous disgrace of so awful a charge as this to 
besmirch for life the characters of innocent men, on the mere 
assertion of a mistaken or spiteful woman. At this rate, no 
man's reputation is for a moment safe. What matters a 
denial, which is read by few and believed by less, after the 
damning charge has once been blazoned to the world? 

While innocence should at all times be protected, we must 
be careful that, in our anxiety to do our duty in this direction, 
we do not perpetrate cruel injustice, which cannot be 
repaired on this side of the grave. 


Had the Times learned a lesson from its treatment of Woolsteen or was 
Otis' seemingly courageous stand for civil liberties in reality a gender-based 
display of empathy for a fellow male? M. Whaling may have thought it was the 
former. In one of the most poorly written contributions, from a grammatical 
standpoint, to appear in the letters column in the 1880s, Whaling seemingly 
singled out the editorial writer for praise, expressing concerns worthy of an ACLU 
member, or wrote with a tongue so deeply in his cheek that his true meaning was 
obscured. The only M. Whaling listed in city directories at that time was Michael 
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Whaling, an attorney and, after the Feb., 1889, election - a school board 
member! He was the only Democrat elected to a seat on the nine member 
board. The meaning of the title Otis placed on his letter, referring to "Sir Rupert," 
is now lost. 


{Times, May 13, 1889, p. 5} 

Praise from Sir Rupert. 

Los Angeles, May 12. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Regardless of personal fear or favor, I deem it my duty to 
say to you, & through you to the public, that your Editorial on 
yesterdays Times entitled "Cruel Injustice" is one of the best 
editorial I ever read on a subject of such vital importance to 
society & only a noble heart & manly man could have 
embodied expressed so many ripe thought & essential 
principles in so small a space. Indeed it strikes the key note 
to one of the greatest & noblest elements of law, human or 
divine viz: that charity is to be extended to the accused & no 
man prejudged or criminated until after a fair trial and 
impartial investigation. I admire the spirit & object of a writer 
who shows to the public that people should only be deemed 
criminals when so declared as the law indicates and directs. 
And he who inculcates & teaches a respect & reference for 
the law & for its strict enforcement if not a philosopher, is at 
least a philanthropist & is worthy the admiration & respect of 
his fellow-citizens especially in this age when newspapers 
charge, try and pronounce sentense upon those accused of 
a crime before there is any opportunity afforded of a judicial 
proceedings. Yours, &c., 

M. WHALING. 


It was not only juries and lawyers who drew the wrath of citizens for their 
failure to properly punish criminals in Los Angeles. Judges and prosecutors 
both received their share of criticism, as the trial of William Kimball et al for the 
1883 murder of Ben Avise revealed. In initial reports the Times described Avise, 
who claimed title to property on the Rose Tract near Mission San Gabriel, as a 
"sober, industrious citizen" who "was generally and favorably known." Testimony 
during the trial, however, suggested another side to his character. 

Kimball shot Avise on the afternoon of Saturday, July 7. That evening a 
coroner's jury, without hearing from any of those who would be charged with the 
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crime, ruled that death was by gunshot. Five men, including Kimball, were then 
arrested and brought before Los Angeles Township Justice Robert A. Ling for a 
preliminary hearing. 

The lawyers involved in the case were among the city's finest: for the 
prosecution, District Attorney Stephen White and Col. G. Wiley Wells, who would 
later defend Hattie Woolsteen; for the defense, an O'Melveny: former judge 
Harvey K. S. O'Melveny. 

News reports in the Times about the incident and the legal proceedings 
irritated one reader who submitted a letter over the pseudonym "Justice," only to 
have his identity revealed when the editor printed an explanatory footnote to the 
letter containing the author's real name. Other readers were outraged by Justice 
Ling's decision that the defendants' action was justifiable homicide. {The Times 
reported that spectators at the hearing were openly hostile to his verdict.} When 
Ling's candidacy for re-election was endorsed by District Attorney White the 
following year, William Fleming wondered why. Ling was defeated. 

{Times, July 13, 1883, p. 4} 

What Mr. Cummings Thinks. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I see some 
comments in your paper of the 12th inst. about the Avise 
case which are severe and uncalled for. First, "Mr. Avise 
was generally and favorably known." If Mr. Avise was alive 
he would now be in the United States Court to answer to a 
charge of perjury, preferred against him by the United State 
Grand Jury. So much for "favorably known." In the next 
place, Mr. Avise had attempted, some few days past, to cut 
the grain belonging to the Kimball brothers, commencing to 
cut on Saturday night with four reapers, lanterns attached to 
each reaper, intending to cut all day on Sunday. Does such 
conduct make one "favorably known?" If it was right for Mr. 

Avise to cut the grain belonging to the Kimballs, why not cut 
it in the day time? One of the attorneys now prosecuting 
these defendants said to Mr. Avise and his wife in San 
Gabriel Mission, "Madam, I can't call you a lady, but if that 
man by you (Avise) will say what you have, I will take the top 
of his head off." Did that attorney advise Mr. Avise to build a 
house on Smith's land? Smith bought the land, paid for it, 
and rented it to the Kimballs. Does the law prohibit a man 
from protecting his person and property? Would that 
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attorney object to any one taking the books from his library? 

I think he would, decidedly. And why should not Kimball 
object to have his grain taken? There is such a thing as 
going too far with anything, and this is one of the cases. The 
idea of trying a man for defending his rights! Why, there 
would be no peace or safety in the community if any man 
could take forcible possession of another's land and crop. 

This is not the first time Avise has fought. He died 
with scars on him his wife gave him. 

JUSTICE. 

Mr. Editor — / write you not particularly for 
publication, although I don't care what you do with what I 
have written. Every word of it is the truth. My public name is 
"Justice." I wanted to explain why the Kimballs and Mr. 

Smith were there at the time the Avises were moving on 
Smith's land. 


M. A. CUMMINGS. 

[Judging from the name this correspondent bears — 
the same name as that borne by one of the prisoners 
accused of the murder of Avise — it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that he is found in the role of a defender of 
organized assassination. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, July 14, 1883, p. 3} 

Let Us Have Peace. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The five armed 
men who murdered Ben Avise, at the Mission, last Saturday, 
have all testified that Mrs. Avise drew her shotgun and fired 
the first shot at Kimball without any provocation. Let me 
suggest that these five peaceable characters have the 
widow Avise arrested for assault to murder, (I don't see why 
they haven't done it before this,) and ask for a preliminary 
examination, if it ain't just too indelicate, before Mr. Justice 
Ling. 

A LITTLE MAN. 


{Times, July 18, 1883, p. 4} 

Defense of the Manslayer Kimball et als. and of Justice Ling. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The person who 
bears the same name as one of the defendants in the Avise 
case denies being a defender of assassination, as you say. 
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Mr. Avise's death was the consequence of an unlawful act 
on his part, just the same as any burglar would meet his 
death breaking into your house. The land was not in 
litigation at all, as some say, but, no doubt, some parties 
would have the public believe it was. In another place, 
paper of 13th inst., some person heads a piece "Was It 
Justifiable Homicide?" We agree with the writer that the 
strong arm of the law is necessary to crush just such acts as 
Avise was then being guilty of. The person who wrote that 
must have just returned from an old-fashioned Methodist 
lovefeast, from the way he crowds in those precious words. 

I would like to know if he ever attended a shotgun lovefeast 
with "peace on earth and good will to men" for his motto? 

The truth is, it is all a misstatement from beginning to end, as 
you will find when the trial comes off. I don't think they could 
possibly hold a lovefeast on that ground, shotgun or any 
other gun. It might be more properly called Bull Run the 2d, 
as there has already been one lawsuit about a fight the 
Avises had on that land. I will not say anything about Mrs. 
Avise's evidence; she is well known, and certainly will be 
better known before she gets done testifying in this case. 
Very few men can say they have lived 56 years without a 
lawsuit or difficulty, and such a man certainly would not be 
the one to head a shotgun love-feast. 

In the Times of the 14th there is some more of the 
same kind, headed "Let us have peace." All in good time, 
my little man, don't get in a hurry. Mrs. Avise won't run away 
while she has so many noble defenders. You would like to 
say they arrested her to injure her evidence. Probably you 
are the little man that advised Avise to move on Smith's land. 

The remark in regard to the indelicacy of bringing the 
case before Justice Ling don't hurt Ling or anyone else. Ling 
is sworn to decide by law and evidence, and he did in that 
case. Neither Justice Ling or any other justice knows of any 
law that will prevent any man from protecting himself and 
property. 

JUSTICE. 


{Times, Nov. 1, 1884, p. 2} 

A Square, Upright, Honest Man. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Let me say, if you 
please, that if your report of the speech made by Stephen M. 
White, on Thursday night, in Los Angeles city, is correct, and 
that he said Robert A. Ling (the present incumbent and 
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candidate for Township Justice) "is a square, upright, honest 
man," then White's opinion has undergone a radical and 
unwholesome change since the examination of Wm. Y. 
Kimball, Bill Smith, G. F. Smith, Ed. Cummins and Geo. 
Parker on the 10th of July, last year, before this man Ling. 
Does he forget the zeal and eloquence with which he (White) 
presented the facts of the cold-blooded murder of Benjamin 
Avise to the mind of this "honest" man? Does he remember 
the appeals for justice made by the widow and fatherless 
children, by their presence and story, and how this "honest, 
square and upright" Justice (God forgive me!) set those five 
alleged murderers free in this community, and the voice of 
our citizens was loud enough to make this Justice's 
presence mighty scarce for sometime? Does Mr. White 
know the men were re-arrested and one convicted and 
State-prisoned? Well, White may not remember this one 
case of the many that have occurred, but our good citizens 
will think twice before they vote once for such an 
administrator of the law as Robert A. Ling; at least I will. 

WILLIAM FLEMING. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 31, 1884. 


Disturbed that the justice system did not deter criminals, readers offered 
suggestions for the appropriate punishment of specific crimes. In February, 
1886, several writers responded to "A Mother's" recommendation for a then- 
drastic sentence for seduction. While her proposal won some endorsements, it 
was ignored by the legislature at that time. In a modified form, however, it was 
adopted in the 1990s. 


{Times, Feb. 14, 1886, p. 4} 

Seduction and its Antidote. 

To the Editor of the Times: — Sir: To seduce young, 
innocent and handsome girls, is a mania with a large number 
of male bipeds, especially the rich. The moneyed rake 
becomes possessed of the notion that he has a prescriptive 
right to debauch any young girl he fancies. All his energies, 
mental and physical, are bent in the development of his 
baser passions. Moral bankruptcy is the inevitable result. 
Moral bankrupts are numerous. How may we save our pure 
and innocent girls from such monsters. There is but one 
remedy, namely, castration. Barring the lean, lank, 
cadaverous individuals, who are possessed of abnormal 
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appetites and passions, a vast majority of our citizens would, 
undoubtedly, favor such a law. We should get up a purse of 
$5,000 and present it to the member of our State Legislature 
who will be mainly instrumental in having a law placed on 
our statute books making castration the penalty for the 
seduction of any girl under 20 years of age. Put me down 
for $5 towards such fund. Respectfully, yours, 

A MOTHER. 


{Times, Feb. 16, 1886, p. 2} 

Heroic Treatment. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In your Sunday 
issue occurs a communication from "Mother," suggesting 
castration as the penalty, punishment and cure for 
libertinism, seduction, etc. Such a course of treatment would 
doubtless prove highly efficacious, and the writer heartily 
approves of the passage of such a law, applying to the crime 
of rape as well, which crime was formerly punishable by the 
laws of England in the way suggested. 

Amend the Edmunds anti-polygamy law to the same 
effect, and, after a few examples made of "Bishops" and 
"Elders," I venture the assertion there would soon be a "new 
revelation" to the ignorant and misguided Mormons. And 
when we procure the passage of such a law it will be by all 
means retroactive in its provisions and applications. Now, if 
"Mother" will suggest some remedy as effectual for the 
protection of our innocent young sons and — and — and 
ministers from the Delilah wiles of designing female 
libertines, she may put me down for $10 in aid of her 
proposed fund. 

ANXIOUS FATHER. 


{Times, Feb. 18, 1886, p. 2} 

"Raised." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The suggestions of 
an "Anxious Mother" ditto "Father" as regards a remedy 
(castration) for the crime of seduction, etc., would no doubt 
prove effectual if it were possible to obtain such laws. In 
times past such suggestions have not received enthusiastic 
approval. History even records that Pope (his official title 
has slipped my mind) suggested that all who wished to enter 
the priesthood undergo castration, and no doubt theoretically 
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met with no opposition, but practically, well, they are not 
castrated by a large majority. Why not? To not be behind in 
subscription to the "Mother" and "Anxious Father" fund, to 
obtain laws to conform with each others suggestions, put me 
down for $20 to be willing to have both sexes protected. 

C. U. SCHUHS. 


{Times, Feb. 18, 1886, p. 2} 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I agree with "A 
Mother" that castration would be the remedy to put a stop to 
the crime of seduction. That would save our young and 
innocent girls from such vile, lecherous and loathsome 
wretches as the Beast Baldwin, has, from his own mouth on 
the witness stand, shown himself to be. Let the punishment 
of castration include the pimps — opium fiends — men who 
are guilty of living off the money made by their mistresses, 
girls of easy virtue. Do this, and where we now have one 
hundred prostitutes we would have that many more happy 
wives, rearing children that would make useful citizens. We 
could then solve the great problem, how to check the social 
evil. You can count on me for $25 towards a fund to be 
presented to the bold and fearless legislator who will have 
the courage to present a bill covering the above suggestions. 

A FATHER. 


{Times, Feb. 26, 1886, p. 2} 

The Lash for Liars. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I noticed in your 
issue of the 7th an article from "A Mother;" also one from 
"Anxious Father." Now, while I would indorse both, I would 
suggest a remedy against the vile and abominable practice 
of concocting scandal and peddling it out to any and every 
one they meet — an evil that exists and is practiced by some 
that hold themselves far above the common people, but 
whose souls are as low and black as they would make those 
of their victims. Now, I would unearth the old-time whipping¬ 
post and cat-o'-nine-tails. Then if anyone dare defame the 
name of a fellow-being — let them be male or female — 
cause them to receive not less than twenty stripes on the 
bare back, and see if our moral atmosphere can't be made 
clearer. Now, I will subscribe $15 for such an institution. 

A FRIEND TO HUMANITY 
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Other writers explored the question of punishment at a more intellectual 
level than permitted in the few paragraphs usually allotted by Editor Otis to his 
correspondents. This call for a "Two Strikes" law by an unidentified author may 
very well have been penned by the writer of the unsigned attack on lawyers that 
appeared the following day and of the letter signed "Justice," published five days 
later, both reprinted above. 


{Times, Feb. 4, 1887, p. 4} 

Crimes. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Crime will bring its retribution. This retribution on the 
community may come in a way unanticipated. Cincinnati 
found the fruit of crime in riot, bloodshed and the burning of 
the courthouse. Chicago's criminal class brought down on 
that city the Anarchist bomb and death to citizens whose 
lives were worth a thousand times more than the lives of the 
criminals. Retribution falls on a community in countless 
ways when criminals go loose to execute their destructive 
schemes. 

It is becoming common for one class of laborers to 
use unlawful means to prevent another class of laborers 
from working; this is the new form that crime takes on. 

Liberty is no longer worth having if one class may exercise a 
power that shall reduce another class to starvation. The 
next we shall hear is that merchants are ordered to shut up 
their stores. The spirit of such actions is to reduce all to one 
common level of barbarism. Unpunished crimes are 
poisonous plants set around about a house; they vitiate the 
blood of all the family; the care of anxious parents is all in 
vain so long as the noxious perfume is daily breathed by the 
children — the body politic becomes contaminated with the 
disease. The very sight of immoralities conveys the 
distemper, for crime is to the mind what poison is to the 
body. 

Hesitation in the punishment of crime only lures the 
individual on to commit it. Those who have scruples about 
the punishment of crime may well stand aghast, lest they 
find the poisonous seeds in their own hearts ready to spring 
up at the opportune moment. This is a disease that does not 
cure itself — it requires a doctor from the outside to give the 
medicine. 

If Los Angeles is always to be a goodly city, every 
citizen must take a hand in driving out the criminals, or the 
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criminals will one day become a torment. It would be a long 
way toward the desired condition hoped for if every youth 
could have special care for the first dozen years of life. The 
completion of the plans of the Newsboy and Bootblacks' 
Home would be a wonderful gain. Then every boy loose on 
the street with a villainous cigarette steaming at his nostrils, 
poisoning all his blood, should be put into the home, and 
there get good instruction. In such homes the kindly counsel 
and instruction is sure to be indelibly impressed and 
remembered. It is a help for the replacing of the last moral 
element; it has been the saving of many a boy from the life 
of a criminal. Sooner or later the people will be forced to the 
conclusion there only safety is in the confinement of 
criminals after their second conviction for crime — a 
confinement that shall prevent the criminal from perpetuating 
himself. It is a fact they very seldom reform after the second 
conviction. 

The real seriousness of this whole criminal business 
makes it hard to understand why some newspaper writers 
treat crime loosely, often representing the acts in a 
laughable way, or explaining them as jokes or the fine work 
of skillful men, instead of the wicked works of wicked men. 

In the case of a man shooting another man how wretchedly it 
seems to represent this as a joke! Then again, giving to the 
most disgusting acts the air of flippancy, as if there was no 
harm in the immorality itself; in reality helping to create the 
crime. One may justly ask if such a writer is not a guilty 
party. 

It seems as if people need to have their attention 
constantly called to these things, especially the point of 
mental weakness of criminals, to save children and youth 
from being caught in traps and their bright prospects of a 
happy life forever ruined. Now, look, for example, at the 
libertinism of expression of Spies, the convicted Chicago 
Anarchist, when he found his hopes of marrying Miss Van 
Zandt cut off. "It makes no difference," he said, "we will live 
together without marriage, as that is not necessary — a 
mere unimportant affair." The display of such lustful 
propensities may cost him the loss of all respect, even from 
so ardent an admirer as Miss Van Zandt, as it has already 
cost him the loss of the respect of every honest and pure 
person. It should save imprudent young women from 
plunging in too great haste over a precipice, just for the 
notoriety of marrying a murderer. 
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C) JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Numerous young men moved west in the 1880s, lured by their fantasy of 
the sun-kissed land by the golden sea. Some like Charles Willard, would 
become leading figures in their adopted city. Others found only disappointment. 

Despite the appearance of a booming economy, many Angelenos at the 
lower end of the economic ladder did not participate in the general prosperity. 
The city grew, business expanded and men were hired, but too many hands 
flocked to Los Angeles for work and, except in certain trades or at limited times, 
the unemployed constituted a significant part of the population. Included among 
the idle were a growing number of boys who either lived on the street or whose 
parents struggled through the hard times. The city suddenly faced the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, a sign that it was no longer a frontier community but had 
truly joined the ranks of the nation's metropolitan districts. {See the chapter on 
charity for related letters.} 

Two incidents brought forth comments from readers regarding the inability 
of parents to control their incorrigible children. During the four years that 
separated these episodes Editor Otis altered his position regarding parental 
responsibility. In reporting the 1885 Maloney affair Otis had blamed parents for 
the wayward action of their boys: 

There ought to be some law to punish parents who 
raise boys that are incorrigible criminals at twelve years of 
age. In such cases it is not all the boy's fault. 

During the Judson matter in 1889 Otis agreed that some boys could 
present a problem exceeding their parents' ability to handle. Mrs. Helen A. 
Watson, referred to by John Anderson, was at that time director of the children's 
home referred to in the chapter on charity. Stable proprietor Lucius O. Judson's 
private letter to Chief John M. Glass, whose appointment that year brought Los 
Angeles the beginning of a modern, professional police force, was reprinted by 
the Times, leading to an exchange between Anderson and Judson. 
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{Times, Nov. 5, 1885, p. 2} 

Oh, that Boy! 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In your Saturday's 
edition I notice, an article about a Mrs. Maloney, who has 
turned her twelve-year-old son over to the police, saying that 
she can do nothing with him, and also, in the same article, 
the censure of the writer, saying there should be a law to 
reach such parents, raising criminals of that age. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I have children, too, and very much sympathize with 
Mrs. Maloney; for if she did not intend to have the boy 
brought up right, she would let him go on and not ask for 
help to stop his pranks. The question is, What can you do 
with such a boy? I have seen parents chain up one of their 
boys for weeks at a time to make him stay at home; but, the 
next day after his release, was off with the boys again, on 
the streets, with their mouths full of tobacco ora cigarette. 
Now, again, I say, What can you do? Can you stop it? They 
are sent to school when it opens, but after the first week the 
teachers do not like to bother with them and they are 
expelled. Now where is your compulsory education — the 
reform school, and where is that? The parents get them a 
situation somewhere, but in a few days they are discharged. 
You cannot make them go to school, nor can you make them 
work. All parents cannot live on a farm to have work for their 
children, hence they are on the street. 

But it occurs to me that our authorities should arrest 
all boys under 1 7 years that are seen on the street with a 
cigarette in their mouths, and not allow any boys on the 
street after dark. What can you expect of a boy that is 
permitted to disgrace our streets from the age of six to 
fifteen? I assure you, Mr. Editor, the parents do all in their 
power to bring up their children, respectable, but it is the bad 
company they get into when on the street. It is now the 
absorbing question, What are we to do with our boys? 

ECHO ANSWERS. 


{Times, Oct. 26, 1889, p. 4} 

YOUNG INCORRIGIBLES. 

L. O. Judson in a Sad Plight with His Boys. 

For some time past L. O. Judson has been in a 
quandary as to what to do to keep his boys straight. They 
are very young and also very bad, and have caused no end 
of trouble and anxiety on the part of their parents, who have 
used every endeavor to educate the youngsters and to keep 
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them in the right path. In spite of all the boys went wrong, 
and have been engaged in all kinds of mischief. Recently 
they ran away from home and went to San Fernando, from 
which place they were returned by the authorities. Their 
father not being able to keep them at home has applied to 
the Chief of Police, and on Thursday night succeeded in 
having them locked up. The Chief, having no way at his 
command to detain them, turned them over to Mrs. Watson, 
who took them to their home. Yesterday the Chief received 
the following letter in regard to them: 

October 25, 1889. 

To the Honorable Chief of Police — Sir: Mrs. Watson 
returned my boys this noon to me, and informed me she 
could do nothing with them. Now, I appeal to the courts of 
this city to make some provision for them, as they are 
beyond my control, and it is not in my means to send them to 
a pay school. The boys have broken in houses, and taken 
therefrom goods and disposed of them. They have taken 
things from their own home and disposed of them, and this is 
the tenth time they have ran away, and now they will not say 
but what they will go again, and I am satisfied that, the first 
chance they get, they will go again, and I now say I want the 
court to take them and provide some place for them, where 
they cannot do further harm. I have them in a room at my 
house, and shall expect you to take charge of them, as I 
have not the means to provide such a place as they should 
have. Very respectfully, 

L. O. JUDSON, 

No. 717 South Spring street. 

P. S. — The boys must be sent to the Reform 
School, and at once, before they are gone again. 


{Times, Oct. 28, 1888, p.3j 
Mrs. Watson and a Tale of Woe. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 26. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In this morning's issue of your paper I noticed a letter, 
addressed to the Chief of Police, and signed "O. L. Judson." 

This man, Judson, is either very ignorant, or never 
was a boy, or is too good for this sphere. His boys, 
notwithstanding his tale of woe, are probably no worse than 
many other boys. The only difference is that his boys have 
parents who are not competent, or who are unwilling to 
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perform their duty, and, therefore, are not worth talking 
about; but it is different with Mrs. Watson. If she really has 
said that she cannot control those boys, she admits a 
weakness that unfits her for the position which she occupies. 
She receives dual pay from the city, and it is her duty to care 
for those boys; it is her duty to try, and keep trying, until she 
succeeds in awakening a soul in those poor, unfortunate 
waifs that are worse off than if they had no parents. There 
should be no such word as fail in Mrs. Watson's dictionary. 
How could she say that she could do nothing with a pair of 
infants? Supposing they do run away, does not the city pay 
a special policeman to return them to the home? Has not 
Mrs. Watson a place in which to lock them up for a time? If 
she has not she should have. 

If the children are sent to the Industrial School at San 
Francisco, inside of 30 days they will become so highly 
educated in vice that they could give points to the people of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

I beg of you, sir, to endeavor to save those poor 
children through the medium of your paper. 

I know none of the parties, but I do know what I say 
regarding the ultimate fate of those babies if they are not 
cared for here. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 


{Times, Oct. 29, 1889, p. 5} 

"Them Boys." 

ABLE REMARKS BY MR. JUDSON TO JOHN ANDERSON 

MY JOE JOHN. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In this morning's issue of your paper I notice a letter about L. 
O. Judson. This man, John Anderson, seems to know 
considerable about cases of this kind. I should imagine from 
his letter that he was a boy and a runaway, and had the 
experience of an industrial school. He is kind enough to 
censure me for trying to do something for my boys for their 
good. I know nothing of such a school, and therefore made 
inquiry, and was informed that was the only place for them. I 
have given them kind treatment, a good home and better 
than ordinary clothes. I have tried with their mother to give 
them good advice, but all to no purpose. They have left us 
ten times, and Lord Anderson says there is a special officer 
to look after such cases. I have failed to find such a man, 
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and as far as competency is concerned, I am quite sure Lord 
Anderson had but little common sense, and needs some 
kind friend to look after him. I should like to meet Lord 
Anderson and give him a few points on attending to his own 
business, until such times as he knows what he is talking 
about. Hoping to meet Mr. John Anderson, I am, very 
respectfully, 

L. O. JUDSON. 

709 South Spring street, City. 


A solution to the problem facing Mrs. Maloney and Judson had gradually 
emerged during the 1880s. At the urging of Dr. Walter Lindley strong support 
developed for construction of a reform school in Southern California. At the time 
the state's only such institution was in San Francisco, the one to which Judson 
had urged that his sons be sent. 

In 1885 Assemblyman Henry Hazard, who later served as the city's first 
mayor under the reform charter adopted near the end of the decade, introduced 
a bill for creation of a reformatory in Southern California but it was 1889 before 
the legislature acted. While much of the debate centered on the nature of the 
school, as seen in the letters by Lindley and C. B. Carlisle, the most heated 
controversy took place over its location. As in the case of the mental institution 
established in San Bernardino County, the Times carefully monitored actions of 
the site committee, objecting when members voted to locate the school at 
Whittier. Real estate agent Robert D. Wade made the case for that city, which 
still retains the institution, now known as the Fred Nelles school. 

{Times, Oct. 4, 1882, p. 3} 

REFORM SCHOOL. 

The Republican Party Favors it by Platform Resolution. 

To the Editor: 

The platform adopted by the Los Angeles County 
Republican Convention, Sept. 25, 1882, contains the 
following plank: 

Resolved: That the number of criminal children in 
California is appalling and that it is the duty of our 
representatives to use their utmost endeavor to secure the 
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establishment of at least one Industrial Farm and Reform 
School to be supported by the State, to which vicious 
children may be committed. 

The above resolution has for the first time prominently 
presented this subject to our citizens. Day after day notices 
of criminal children being brought before our city, township 
and superior courts have appeared in the columns of the city 
papers. People have expressed their sorrow to see mere 
boys committed to jail, and yet would be indignant if they 
were discharged to corrupt the morals of other children. 

What shall be done with these juvenile law-breakers? 

A reform school and industrial farm would solve this 
problem. The easiest way to cure crime is to prevent it. 

Send the ten-year-old child who has committed some petty 
misdemeanor to a reform school, where he must work, 
receive a practical education, and taught good morals, and 
the probabilities are he will make an industrious, respectable 
citizen. Send a similar boy to jail, and the probabilities are 
he will make a chronic criminal. 

Take one typical example in real life. A boy twelve 
years old commits a petty crime; his over-bearing father 
employs an attorney to defend his son, and, on the plea of 
youthfulness, gets him discharged. The boy goes on 
committing crime, the loving father continues paying money 
to protect him until old age and poverty overtake the parent, 
and manhood's years and a sentence in the penitentiary are 
the assets of the son. Yet the harm inflicted on that family is 
the least of the evils — think of the number of boys this 
criminal has dragged along with him. This is no fanciful 
picture. Almost every reader can point to some similar case. 
Suppose there had been a State Reform School to which 
that boy could have been committed when he was guilty of 
his first misdemeanor and he had been kept at work in that 
school until he was eighteen years old — don't you believe 
his chances of making a good citizen would have been far 
greater? 

The following brief extract from the report of the 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Reform School of 
the District of Columbia is worth reading: 

"As has often been said, it is cheaper to prevent crime 
than to punish it, and if the matter is only considered as a 
question of dollars and cents, it is manifestly more 
economical to the government and District of Columbia to 
feed, clothe and educate these boys than it may be hereafter 
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to try, convict and subsist them in the jails and penitentiaries 
of the country. A large proportion of the boys who leave the 
school turn out well, many of whom are now honorably 
supporting themselves and assisting their parents, and 
promise to become valuable members of society, who, 
without the influence and training received at the school, 
might have been a burden upon the community on which 
they were cast. In my visits to the jail, upon more than one 
occasion, my heart has been pained at the sight of many 
boys of tender age confined therein as the associates of 
criminals of the worst character. 

"It is with pleasure that the trustees refer to the 
conduct of the boys generally. They have performed their 
tasks with cheerfulness, studied their lessons faithfully and 
have behaved themselves as well as school boys usually 
do." 


Such schools are not prisons, but are made, under 
proper management, pleasant homes in which each inmate 
takes pride and interest. 

WALTER LINDLEY 
Los Angeles, Sept. 30, 1882. 


{Times, Jan. 17, 1885, p. 4} 

The Proposed State School for Boys. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Late Sacramento 
papers say the bill introduced by Mr. Hazard appropriating 
$50,000 to establish a State school for boys provides that at 
least one hundred acres of land shall be donated to the 
State by the citizens of the place where it shall be located. 
Such a school should be situated a few miles from the city. 
The vicinity of San Fernando, Sepulveda, Pomona, 
Cucamonga, Downey City, Etiwanda, Norwalk, Ontario, 
Wilmington or Santa Monica would be favorable to its 
success. The erection of such public buildings, the current 
expenditures for the support of such an institution after it is 
established would infuse life and prosperity into any town or 
village. The beautiful grounds, drives and buildings would 
be a never-ending source of attraction to visitors. Any town 
could well afford to spend $20,000 to get this State institution 
located in its neighborhood. Yet it is probable that a sightly 
and desirable location could be proffered that would not cost 
the donor near that amount. Persons desiring to make an 
offer to the State, as indicated above, should correspond 
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immediately with Hon. H. T. Hazard, Sacramento, stating 
specifically what they will do to secure the school. Very 
respectfully, 

WALTER LINDLEY, 

216 South Fort street. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 16, 1885. 


{Times, Mar. 16, 1889, p. 5} 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

Palms (Cal.), March 1. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] While the paragraph in The Times announcing the 
probable success of a bill to establish a reform school for 
juvenile delinquents in Southern California will be gratifying 
to every right-thinking man, it is to be hoped, in the event of 
such enactment, that our institution may have the benefit of 
the latest intelligence in this direction, and not become, as 
too many of these so-called "reform" schools, a sort of 
dumping-ground where society, legislating for man as an 
abstract, gets rid of the presence of a troublesome element, 
at least temporarily. 

With facts in regard to the care and reformation of 
juvenile delinquents that come from the enlightened and 
humane, this institution ought to escape the disgraceful 
character and reputation of the average "school," where the 
appointment of officials is made to turn upon the success of 
political parties, and where fitness is of less concern than 
ability to lend a hand in the political primaries or conventions; 
a sort of hybrid between the home and the penitentiary, 
possessing all of the evils and none of the benefits of each; 
a mortifying failure. 

We can never arrest juvenile delinquency in this way. 
Wiser methods must prevail. Makeshifts only make 
criminals. We must improve on the congregate system, and 
make an effort to surround the boys and girls with conditions 
as nearly as possible like those o f a home. It certainly is a 
wrong thing to indiscriminately herd these children in order to 
save expense, and get them out of the path of society. 

These conditions simply foster vice and immoralities of all 
kinds. All the elements of the "tough boy," the hoodlum, filter 
through the entire mass, and, according to the principles of a 
well-known law, finally disease it. 
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A reform school that is simply an institution capable of 
confining and restraining those committed to it, or, in plainer 
terms, a jail in which the inmates are to be reformed, is a 
disgraceful mistake. It has proven so much of such mistake 
that in districts in the East the public has enforced its 
modifications, notably, for a change that results in a number 
of divisions of the institutions, and the adoption of the so- 
called home or family plan. 

It is to be hoped that the people of Los Angeles and of 
Southern California will profit by the experience of other 
localities. These children, these sparrows of humanity, out 
in the winter air of indifference, morally and physically, 
shelterless and unclad, cast up from the great sea of unwise 
or broken homes; results of poverty, intemperance, divorce 
and all the unstable habits of our civilization, must be cared 
for, as becomes a Christian community. There is something 
good in them. Do not increase the bad by unwise 
management. Reach after the good. 

C. B. CARLISLE. 


{Times, April 16, 1889, p. 7} 

The Reform School Location. 

Los Angeles, April 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In regard to the editorial in yesterday's Times, which 
questions the selection made by the commissioners of a site 
for the proposed Reform School, I beg leave to suggest that 
there are other considerations of much importance besides 
the mere dollars and cents value of the various proposed 
sites. The object of the institution is to take several hundred 
of the worst and most depraved youths of Los Angeles and 
other cities, keep them until they reach manhood's years and 
send them forth into the world again equipped with a good 
educational and moral training, and with a practical 
knowledge of some trade which shall enable them to fill an 
honorable position in life. To do this, to constantly control 
several hundred such characters as these, to give them the 
maximum of liberty and the minimum of temptation, to do 
this and keep these boys from feeling that they are hopeless 
criminals, serving out severely-imposed sentences in a penal 
institution, which location presents the proper surroundings? 
One bordering upon the limits of a rapidly-growing city, full of 
temptations, or one near a quiet country village? The writer 
lived for some years near the town of Plainfield, where the 
Indiana State Reform School is located, and in a 
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conversation with Supt. Ainsworth of that institution, he said 
that no criticism upon the location of that school could be 
made, unless, perhaps, its proximity to the city of 
Indianapolis, distant 15 miles. He said that so soon as a boy 
made his escape from the school he would make a bee-line 
for that city. Plainfield is a Quaker town, and naturally noted 
for the quiet, orderly character of its people; and its selection 
as the location of the Indiana Reform School has always 
been conceded as most wise. Whittier, as is well known, is 
also a Quaker colony, and is inhabited by a similar class of 
staid, industrious citizens. 

Last Friday evening a Los Angeles boy about 14 
years of age was lying upon the sidewalk near the Times 
building in a state of intoxication. Suppose that boy is sent 
to the Reform School in the hope of sending him away a 
good citizen four years hence, would not his chances be for 
better several miles from where his evil habits were 
contracted than within sight of his old associations? 

The people of Whittier, like those of many other 
California towns, have been struggling with adversity. They 
raised money to build a railroad. They have at great cost 
developed an abundant supply of pure water on land 
heretofore pronounced utterly dry and worthless. They have 
built churches, schoolhouses and comfortable homes; and 
now by a united effort they raise sufficient money to 
purchase a tract of land and offer it as a donation to the 
State as a site for the proposed Reform School. Shall we of 
Los Angeles, with our Normal School building, our county 
courthouse and the Government postoffice building, shall we 
in a spirit of selfishness criticise the commission for giving 
the choice to Whittier, because, forsooth, one of the 
commissioners happens to be interested in that colony? 
Furthermore, the climate of Whittier, owing to its elevation 
and peculiar location, possesses some advantages which 
will compare very favorably with any location which has been 
suggested. Besides, I do not see how the location of the 
school would benefit Los Angeles more if located in its 
suburbs than it will if located at Whittier. In either event Los 
Angeles merchants will furnish all its supplies; Los Angeles 
brick-kilns and lumber-yards will supply the building material, 
and its railroads will carry every inmate to the institution. 

And, finally, Los Angeles, will not have the 400 bad boys in 
her midst. 


R. D. WADE. 
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While excavating for construction of the Metropolitan Water District 
headquarters near Union Station in 1996 archaeologists uncovered remnants of 
the Los Angeles red light district. Pulled from century-old outhouses were bottles 
of prophylactic fluid, jars of face cream and other tell-tale relics of the area's 
seamy past, reminders of a time when the city permitted legal prostitution to 
thrive as long as it remained within the limits set for it. 

Tarnished Angels, the hard-to-find little volume in which W. W. Robinson 
gave readers a brief glimpse of the bordellos that flourished in the 1880s and 
1890s, recounts the arrival in 1853 of the first shipload of prostitutes from San 
Francisco. They took up residence on Upper Main Street and for the next half 
century brothels and their hostesses held forth on various streets, especially 
Main, Alameda and Buena Vista, within a few blocks of the old plaza. 

In 1874 the council found it desirable to prohibit houses of prostitution 
within the business district. The ordinance adopted that year placed off-limits the 
blocks bounded by Fort {Broadway}, Los Angeles, First and Short. As the city 
grew and the business section expanded, so did the prohibited area. 

Fire insurance maps of the 1880s labeled some buildings "female 
boarding," the euphemism for brothels. More directly to the point in identifying 
red light locations, although referring to 1897, is the "Souvenir Sporting Guide" 
printed for distribution to visitors during the city's annual flower festival, the 
charitable purpose of which was the antithesis of the guide's purpose. Reprinted 
in Tarnished Angels, it carried advertisements for Madame Van at 327 1/2 New 
High Street, the Octoroon at 438 N. Alameda, the Little Brick at 435 N. Alameda, 
Madame Wier at 312 N. Alameda, the Oakwood Inn on Old Adobe Road, and 
numerous others scattered along Main Street, both north and south. For those 
desiring the friendly advice of a knowledgeable hack driver, Jack Barber 
advertised that his hack, No. 62, was available from 8 p.m. until 4 a.m. at a stand 
conveniently located opposite Western Union's First and Spring office. 
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The red light was actually used. Describing one brothel on N. Broadway, 
Robinson noted that the light was displayed over the open doorway of each 
cubicle, with a silk-clad woman seated before a curtain in the doorway. Once 
her customer arrived, they entered the cubicle and the light went out. 

Porcupine editor Horace Bell waged an unrelenting fight against bordellos 
on Los Angeles Street. As a result of his persistent grousing and additional 
complaints from numerous residents and businessmen, the city council adopted 
an ordinance intended to remove prostitutes from that street. Response to the 
council's action centered on concern that the ordinance was selectively enforced. 
"Diego's" concluding phrase in Latin - Let justice be done, even if the heavens fall 
- would be repeated in another letter on prostitution from "Buena Vista," 
suggesting that the two might have been written by the same author. 

{Times, May 4, 1882, p. 3} 

Is It Just? 

Editor Times: Justice seems queer in our beautiful 
city. The other day several women of the town were 
arrested and fined $20 apiece for carrying on their business 
on Los Angeles street. To this we do not demur, for it was a 
just penalty for the violation of a City ordinance. But this 
ordinance should be as good at the north end of the street 
as at the south end. We humbly suggest that on Los 
Angeles street are many Chinese women equally as guilty 
as their depraved Caucasian sisters, and that these Chinese 
women might be made to replenish the city treasury with a 
few twenties the same as the white have done. What say 
you, Messieurs Policemen? Fiatjustitia, ruat coelum. 

DIEGO. 


{Times, Sept. 22, 1882, p. 2} 

Conundrum as to the Nymphs du Pave. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Permit me to ask why it is that the authorities were so 
zealous in the work of removing the demi-monde from Los 
Angeles street on the score of public decency, and then 
allow them to occupy one of the principal thoroughfares, 
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where they constantly hail passers-by, which they did to my 
knowledge yesterday and to-day? 

COMMON DECENCY. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 21. 


{Times, Oct. 3. 1882. p. 4} 

Los Angeles Street. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Now that the disreputable women have left the west 
side of Los Angeles street, one can walk along on that side 
of the street, even with his family, without insult or 
annoyance. The contrast between the present and former 
condition of that thoroughfare is indeed very striking, and 
very agreeable. 

If the Alvarados and Mr. Childs, and one or two other 
property holders on the east side of this street, would now 
complete the good work and drive the loose women out of 
their houses, then would Los Angeles street, or at least that 
portion of it between Commercial and First, be indeed 
redeemed from its long, immoral saturnalia. 

PATER FAMILIAS. 

September 30, 1882. 


"Cleaning up" Los Angeles street did not mean that the city was no longer 
a vale of sin and vice. The madams and their employees merely moved to other 
streets nearby: Main, Alameda, San Pedro, New High and Commercial. That 
brought complaints from passengers arriving by rail at the Alameda Street depot, 
whose first welcome to the city was likely to be one that resulted in a blush. As 
prostitutes left Los Angeles Street, one resident of Buena Vista {No. Broadway} 
responded with the "not in my back yard" argument that would become so 
common decades later when city government moved to relocate other unwanted 
fixtures of society. Later in the decade, when a suggestion had been made to 
clear prostitutes from Alameda Street, sending them to New High, "F.L.S." also 
became a "nimby." 
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{Times, May 12, 1883, p. 4} 

A Kick from Buena Vista Street. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: We wish to occupy 
a little space for a few words in your paper, and we want 
them clear-cut and right to the point, for we say what we 
mean and mean just what we say. Some two weeks since 
there was a petition before our City Council, respectably 
signed by property-owners and residents on Buena Vista 
street, praying for the immediate removal of all persons 
engaged in prostitution on said street, and also to prevent all 
such persons in the future from occupying places on the 
same. Said petition was received by the Council, and an 
order made instructing the Chief of Police to remove the 
nuisance complained of immediately. Now, what we want to 
know is whether or not the members comprising a council for 
the government of this city are to be hood-winked by 
prostitutes and their abettors, or whether we are to look in 
another direction for the moral protection of our families that 
all good governments should strenuously maintain; or 
whether, with all, our executive officer is inefficient or derelict 
in the performance of his official duty? If either, we would 
simply suggest to him, in vulgar parlance, to throw up the 
sponge, and let some one more capable take his place. In 
writing this article we have no desire whatever to make any 
reflection on either the Council or police, for we have the 
highest respect for both. But as citizens who have the 
welfare of families and our beautiful street at heart, we do 
want to know if the government of this city will carry out its 
mandate and protect our families from the moral curse of all 
curses that is fast encroaching upon us. 

BUENA VISTA. 


{Times, July 14, 1883, p. 3} 

When the Hawk is on the Wing Let the Timid Dove Beware. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Owing to an article 
in your paper from "Buena Vista" of about the 12th of May 
last, it has been remarked by certain individuals that squibs 
don't amount to much. Well, perhaps they don't; but that 
reminds me of the story of an old man who found a rude boy 
in one of his apple trees, stealing apples, and desired him to 
come down, which the young saucebox plainly told him he 
would not do. Those of your readers who are familiar with 
the story will remember well what steps the old man took to 
bring him down, and to those who have not, suffice it to say 
that after he had used good words, with no avail, and had 
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pulled up and thrown a number of tufts of grass at him, 
which only made the young rascal laugh, he then had 
recourse to something that had a more persuasive effect 
than good words or grass, and which soon brought the 
youngster down to beg the old man's pardon. So, in writing 
this article, we do not intend to fire squibs, nor have anything 
to do with grass, but we do intend to come boldly to the front 
with quiver and bow, though we do not mean to be personal, 
and have no wish whatever to wound the feelings of false 
pride of any who may be taken in our range. 

Some months ago a number of prostitutes were 
removed from off Los Angeles street, in this city, by an 
action of the City Council, and it is presumable that said 
action was based on a legal right under the city charter for 
the abatement or abolishment of all nuisances within the city 
limits; and, if not by a legal right, then the Council had no 
right at all for said action, and if the charter gave them no 
right, and we were an attorney, and placed in the 
impecunious circumstances that, no doubt, some of the legal 
fraternity are, (no insinuation, gentlemen, that any of you are 
on the bedrock,) we would take up the cause for one and all 
of those persons so removed, and most certainly this city 
would have to pay a bill for damage. And, again, a short 
time ago a petition was before the City Council, respectably 
signed by property owners and residents of Buena Vista 
street, praying that honorable body to speedily remove all 
persons engaged in prostitution on said street, and also 
prevent all such persons in the future from occupying places 
on the same. Said petition was acted upon and an order 
made by the Council instructing the Chief of Police to 
remove the nuisance complained of immediately. Well now 
let us see how near that order has been obeyed, if indeed it 
was intended to be obeyed at all, for to all appearances it 
does seem that it was not. And it does seem to us that it is 
like many other orders and ordinances to be found on the 
minutes of our City Council, not worth the paper and time 
that it took to write them. We will name some of them 
presently. But allowing that the order was made in good 
faith with the people of Buena Vista street, then certainly 
somebody has been derelict in their official duty. On the 
night that said petition was acted upon, and the order made 
for the removal of said persons from Buena Vista street, a 
grand raid (if it is lawful to call it such) was indiscriminately 
made upon the habitues, both male and female, of the city at 
large, and they were pulled in to the number of dozens, and 
O! what a splutter and jollification there was a few days after 
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over the hundreds and hundreds of shining shekels that had 
been raked in from the poor miserables to enrich the city's 
coffers or somebody's pockets, for it does seem to us that 
the raid was made more for the sake of the money there was 
in it, than to abate a nuisance. And when the misters and 
madams who were captured in that raid were being 
arraigned before His Honor he might have pertinently asked 
the question of their accusers, as it had been asked in olden 
time, without compromising his dignity in the least! "He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone at" 
them. It is true on the night of that memorable raid there 
were a few of those persons complained of taken from 
Buena Vista street, and for a few days their places were 
closed up, but in less than a week they were reopened, and 
several new ones were added to their number. And now, 
gentlemen of the Council, has the Chief of Police ever 
informed your honorable body that he had faithfully executed 
your mandate, or have you taken any step whatever to know 
whether he has or not? You were not elected to the 
honorable position you occupy to play hide and seek, or 
second fiddle to nobody, and if you had the law on your side 
in the Los Angeles street case, that law has not been 
repealed, and the people of Buena Vista street are as much 
entitled to your protection by the law as those on Los 
Angeles street, or elsewhere; and it is a well-known fact that 
if a petition fora like purpose for any street south of the 
courthouse were before your honorable body, that it would 
be acted on at once, and the star spangled brass buttons 
and blue would be on hand in full force, and not an hour's 
grace would be given, and the poor soiled doves would have 
to fly, even if those that had their wings dipt in the 
memorable raid were among them. 

Then, gentlemen, in your official capacity act like men 
who have brains enough to set a steel trap or a hen on the 
side of a hill. The eyes of the people of Buena Vista street 
are upon you, and will hold you to a strict account for your 
stewardship. "Yes," says one member, perhaps a 
newcomer, "But where is this Buena Vista street?" "Well," 
says another, "Buena Vista is a street running up through 
what is called Sonoratown, where the people raise so many 
dogs and fleas, every family is expected to have from one to 
half a dozen of the former and legions of the latter." True, 
gentlemen, Sonoratown can boast of having all the dogs the 
law allows, and perhaps a few dozen more, and certainly it 
has as many fleas to the square foot as almost any place in 
the city, but it is about as hard to account for the tastes of 
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some people as it is for the acts of a city council. And allow 
us to say that Buena Vista street can also boast of many 
very elegant residences and moderately fair business 
houses, and is fast improving, and when the grade is 
finished and the bridge across the river, it will be one of the 
most pleasant drives in the city, overlooking, as it does, all 
the new depot grounds and the country for miles away, and 
we can also boast of a very elegant and commodious public 
schoolhouse, which is only a few steps from our western 
line; but alas, how disgusting it is, and particularly as to the 
parents, to see our young lady folks wending their way to 
and from school, through the purlieus of prostitution; and yet 
we are told our City Council cannot and will not take any 
steps to prevent it being so. No, gentlemen of the Council, 
that cannot be; it is your bounden duty as the guardians of 
this city, to guard the morals of the youth of this street and its 
environs the same as you would those of any other street; 
and if the City Charter confers the right on you to abolish 
nuisances, then why in the name of the Judge of all Councils 
would you hesitate a minute when a rightful request has 
been laid before you, to remove a nuisance so detestable 
and demoralizing as the one complained of? Teach those 
abandoned creatures that they cannot and shall not flaunt 
their lewd obscenities in the face of a civilized and 
respectable community. Let them go and sin no more, or 
retire to a more secluded place, and give our street the 
unstained meaning its name implies — Good View. In 
regard to those dead-letter ordinances that we made 
mention of a little way back, we will only call the attention of 
our city fathers to a few: 

First — An ordinance against gambling. 

Second — Leaving animals unhitched. 

Third — Riding or driving at a breakneck speed, 
particularly over street crossings. 

Fourth — That foolish and dangerous practice of 
scattering paper broadcast on the streets and sidewalks. In 
many places the city presents the appearance of an Indian 
rancheria after a big feast on mescal, much more than it 
does clean and well-kept streets. 

Fifth — Obstructing streets and sidewalks. These are 
all well-framed and statutory ordinances and should be 
executed to the letter, and no doubt would be only for the 
incapacity and negligence of our police; and it is our opinion, 
and the opinion, too, of many others who pay heavy tax 
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levies in this city, that if there were fewer aristocratic airs 
indulged in around headquarters and less visits paid to side 
shows and standing before those things in which we see 
ourselves as others see us, and a little more of something 
done in the right way towards earning the hard cash so 
easily pocketed on pay-days, that those large cobblestones 
that lie where the sidewalk ought to be, nearly opposite the 
Pico House, might be removed, and many other places 
aligning the streets might be put in better shape. So of 
Sunday mornings, when the people walk out to church, and 
to the picnic grounds, their senses might be regaled by the 
thoughts of a pleasant walk. And strangers and country 
people coming into the city would be loud in their praise of 
the elegant streets and sidewalks, (not of gold) asbestos, in 
the city of Los Angeles. In conclusion, notwithstanding we 
have been somewhat criticising in our remarks, we hope 
you, gentlemen of the City Council, will be assured of our 
highest respects foryou'all, and believe us when we tell you 
that we clearly see with our mind's eye, standing on a 
magnificent platform in the midst of our Council chamber, 
gleaming in the effulgent rays of its incandescent light, the 
lovely form of that most beautiful creature, the scales in one 
hand and her scepter in the other, and we distinctly hear you 
exclaim, una voce, fiat justitia, ruat coelum. And looking still 
a little farther in the background we plainly see the eager 
faces and stalwart features of a host of janizaries ready and 
willing to do your bidding. 

BUENA VISTA. 


{Times, Aug. 30, 1888, p. 6} 

A Kick from New High Street. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In reply to "Citizen," who writes wishing to send 
prostitutes from Alameda street into the 50 vacant houses on 
New High, I will say that if the property-owners of Alameda 
street take the same means to clean up that thoroughfare 
that most on New High are doing, viz., let the houses stand 
empty, until the street is renovated, they may have some 
chance for a future respectable street. 

Character has something to do with avaricious 
landlords as well as bad women. 

There is a law that can be made effective, that 
persons of this class shall occupy only the second story. So 
New High will be a poor refuge for such, especially as there 
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is a force now at work that will make it as hot as possible for 
such quality. 

On the hills northwest of the city lay the houses of 
some of Los Angeles' best citizens. The ladies from these 
neighborhoods may object to living so near such dens, and 
numbers of children have to go to school through these 
streets. So, would it not be well for "Citizen " to suggest 
some other back street than one within a stone's throw of the 
Plaza, and one of the busiest parts of the city. When the 
electric road is completed, New High street will be a 
common thoroughfare from one part of the city to another, 
and are our citizens and our tourist visitors to be obliged to 
witness this flagrant shame in so well used a street — such 
a blemish to so fair a city as ours? 

F. L. S. 


Efforts to further segregate the location of brothels continued. Numerous 
arrests of women on morals charges led Mayor William Workman to appoint Mrs. 
Helen A. Watson, the socially-prominent and outspoken reformer, to the newly 
created post of jail matron referred to earlier. The Times joined the ranks of 
those seeking to contend with prostitution by designating specific areas within the 
city where it could continue. That, coupled with a petition to the city council in 
early July, 1889, from junk and used clothing dealer Horatio Marteen asking that 
houses of prostitution be allowed on a portion of New High Street, brought a 
sharp response from the Tribune. The short-lived, bitter rival of the Times was 
directed for a while by Otis' former partner Col. Henry H. Boyce. In support of the 
position taken by Otis, "Ah There" offered this advice. Theodore Summerland 
served on the city council in 1889; George Knox was a police commissioner. 

{Times, July 12, 1889, p. 3} 

One of the Social Evils. 

Los Angeles, July 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The Tribune devotes an editorial commending Police 
Commissioner Knox's idiotic motion at Tuesday's meeting, to 
the effect that the City Council ought to pass an ordinance 
finding signers of petitions for the removal of houses of 
prostitution to certain limits guilty of a misdemeanor. It is to 
be presumed that Mr. Knox, no matter how small his 
knowledge of law may be, has at least a modicum of 
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common sense, and, taking this for granted, it is easy to see 
that he "poses" for the gallery with his one-horse motion. 
Knox is aware that there is such a thing as the Constitution, 
and that an ordinance, in the sense in which he desires it, 
would be against that Constitution. He knows, too, that the 
City Council could not pass, and would not put itself on 
record by attempting to pass, such a ridiculous ordinance. 
The idea that signing a petition to the Council or to the Board 
of Police Commissioners, asking for the better government 
of the city, by one of its citizens, should ever be considered 
as a crime, could only emanate from an individual suffering 
with "swelled head." Theodore Summerland's threat to have 
Mr. Knox decapitated has something to do with that motion, 
or else the commissioner wishes to bask in the Tribune's 
sunshine of cant. The organ of the military pretender, who 
may be called an abortive general, since his lack of 
confirmation by the State Senate, says that Mr. Knox voices 
the opinion of the respectable part of the community (who 
are old subscribers to the consumptive Tribune.) Why the 
respectable part of the community should be more idiotic 
than those who do not subscribe to that "newspaper," I fail to 
gather from the editorial. Neither did I learn it from another 
canting, mawkish and inane editorial published by the same 
sheet a week ago, when it upbraided The Times for 
publishing a petition from some property-owners who 
expressed a willingness to harbor, comfort, rent to and draw 
rent from all women of easy virtue who would take up their 
habitation on their property, provided the Council would 
declare the said property to be within the limits set apart for 
the conduct of houses of prostitution. The proposition, if 
adopted, would be an excellent way out of a great difficulty. 
The Council may try to suppress the evil, but it cannot 
eradicate it. It may imprison for a time women driven into 
the street as night hawks and guilty of solicitation, but these 
unfortunates must live, and as a consequence must reenter 
the lists upon the end of their term of captivity. Other 
communities have attempted extirpation, and have not 
succeeded. There is a remedy, but there is no cure. The 
remedy is the establishment of proper limits in which to 
confine prostitution. Of course, if property-owners are not 
consulted as to their willingness to allow their street to be 
dedicated to these people they are bound to kick, and they 
will kick so hard and strong that the City Council will be 
unable to overcome the force of the argument. But here you 
have a set of property-owners in a quiet, uninhabited street, 
hardly ever used as a thoroughfare, willing to rent to these 
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people. This is the way out of the difficulty, and yet Mr. Knox 
and the Tribune would not only prevent the Council from 
acting upon it, but would imprison or fine the property- 
owners who are willing to solve the problem, 

In conclusion I would ask Mr. Knox: 

First, is there any law preventing any one from signing 
a petition? If not, could an ordinance prohibit such an act? 

Second, is there any way he can devise by which he 
could have a man arrested for signing a petition, except that 
the words in it were obscene or indecent, or contained a 
malicious defamation against some one? 

Third, does he know what he wants, and if so, why 
does he want to give the Constitution and Legislature a black 
eye, and substitute the Council therefor? 

Fourth, is it his last spasmodic effort as 
commissioner. 


AH THERE. 


Regulated prostitution continued past the turn of the century. By then the 
once-prevalent position taken by "Ah There," that the "social evil" could only be 
controlled but not eliminated, had given way to a puritanical effort to regulate 
morals through so-called "blue laws" that prohibited such perceived moral 
dangers as horse race betting, boxing, saloons and prostitution. In addition, 
corruption of the police department and other city offices resulting from graft 
associated with legalized prostitution influenced progressive-minded citizens to 
ban prostitution in an effort to cleanse city government. After Mayor Arthur 
Harper had been forced to resign in 1909 amid scandalous charges of extortion 
in connection with the rental of houses to prostitutes in the protected area, his 
reform successor and the council closed down the city's red light district. 
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WOMEN 

While California's mining regions were overwhelmingly populated by men 
in 1850, Los Angeles was much more evenly balanced, reflecting the region's 
long history of Hispanic family settlement. The pueblo's 714 females comprised 
44 percent of its residents in that first federal census, which was taken at a time 
characterized by conditions usually associated with a frontier that included few 
women. Yet the percentage of females remained fairly constant through the 
violence of the 'fifties, the drought and Civil War of the 'sixties, and the economic 
uncertainty of the 'seventies. Even the boom of the 1880s had little effect on the 
gender make-up of Los Angeles. The 24,171 females counted in 1890 were 48 
percent of the city's population. 

Among this steadily growing number of women were the wives of the 
town's leading businessmen. They were in a position to do something about the 
numerous inconveniences that went with life in their remote corner of the nation. 
The first woman's club in the city was just such an effort. The members of the 
Ladies' Hebrew Benevolent Society, organized in early 1870 under the 
leadership of Rosa Newmark, served as nurses during a time when there was a 
short supply of workers in that profession. 

Los Angeles was fortunate to have an experienced club woman as a 
resident at a fairly early date. Caroline Severance, who in 1868 had established 
in Boston the nation's first woman's club, moved to Los Angeles in 1875. Three 
years later she organized a similar club in Los Angeles but had only limited 
success. That the club was directed at more than social activities is evidenced in 
the effort, though fruitless, to have a woman appointed city librarian. By 1880 the 
organization was dormant. 

A) LO, THE BELEAGUERED SHOP-GIRL 

Early in 1885 Severance rejuvenated the club. Concerned about the 
growing number of self-supporting women in the city, the members undertook a 
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survey to determine how many women were employed, their occupations and 
compensation. While unable to provide precise figures, the Committee on 
Women's Work estimated that at least 2000 women supported themselves, while 
a large number of others worked part time or in family businesses to supplement 
their husbands' incomes. The results of the study, printed in the Times on Mar. 

11, 1885, included "without comment" a lengthy justification by store managers 
for the fact that women received wages that were less than half the amount paid 
to males. That led to a debate in the letters column regarding the competency of 
women employees. The ensuing exchange of letters developed a sub-theme 
concerning the appropriate term with which to refer to workers of that gender. 

"M. D. L." would no doubt be equally aroused and amused by a similar debate 
that resurfaced a century later. 

{Times, Mar. 15, 1885, p. 4} 

A Working Woman on "Woman's Work." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: A report of "the 
Committee on Woman's Work," which appeared in your 
paper this morning, contained so many fallacies and 
absurdities that it seems due to the "working woman" that a 
reply ought to be made. There is no doubt that the dear, 
good old ladies of "the Club" are very sincere and earnest in 
their desire to do something for the welfare of the working 
woman, and that their object is a worthy one cannot be 
questioned. But what possible weight the fallacies and 
absurdities, published in regard to the competency of woman 
to fill the place of a sales-person can have toward the 
attainment of such an object, is beyond the comprehension 
of the writer. It is said she never enters the store "until 
grown and often with so little knowledge of numbers as to be 
inaccurate in filling sales." Can there be anything more 
absurd than that? What business man is there that is going 
to employ a saleslady who is without a common school 
education? And sometimes "she even makes mistakes in 
measuring goods." Poor things! How sad their condition. 

Their fellow-salesman never makes any mistakes in that line; 
no, indeed! they are perfect, because they began when they 
were "boys." (Where did they get their "knowledge of 
numbers?" I suppose, though, that part of them, like Topsy, 

"just growed.") What a sad state of affairs things have come 
to, that they cannot lift the "heavy bolts of cloth," and mount 
"ladders"in quest of "reserve stock." Then, too, it is such a 
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deplorable fact, she cannot "unpack goods, wash windows, 
sweep floors, nor dress windows." Pray tell me, must a 
woman become "jack of all trades" in order to become a 
competent sales-person? The notice of dress is too absurd 
to comment on. The greatest fallacy of all is that women 
have "lack of system" and are "poor stockkeepers." Now if a 
woman be a woman indeed, system, order and neatness are 
a part of her "make-up." 

Now I insist that women are as capable of becoming 
competent sales-persons, or anything else, as to that matter, 
as men are. She is not supposed to be "man of all work," in 
order to be competent. It must not be supposed that the 
carpenter does not understand his trade because he cannot 
make the chimney on your house. Why publish such absurd 
things, in order to further what is presumed to be a worthy 
object. Now comes the question, what do you propose to do 
with us? We are a poor, ignorant set of creatures — 
scarcely know whether "two and two make four" or not. 

Does "the committee"propose to build a great, big "home" to 
put us in, and, some way or other, get the dear, good ladies 
of "the Club" to keep an eye on us, take pity on us, and 
somehow or other get us taken care of, so that "store 
managers" won't be burdened? 

Perhaps the object of the "Woman's Club" may 
become apparent in the future; but instead of being a kind of 
a charitable object — at least it has that kind of a ring now — 
why not establish something on the "cooperative labor" 
plan? Very respectfully, 

ONE OF THE UNFORTUNATES. 

Los Angeles, March 11, 1885. 


{Times, Mar. 18, 1885, p. 4} 

"Sales Ladies," "Sales Gentlemen"and Women's Work." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In the Sunday 
Times the "Committee on Woman's Work" received a very 
unkind and uncalled for blow from one of the number they 
were striving to aid. 

The remarks in the committee's report concerning 
women's incapabilities as saleswomen were not, as I 
understand, from the ladies, but from the employers, and 
were given as they (the ladies) received them. The ladies 
plainly showed their sympathies to be with the saleswomen. 
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It seems an impracticable scheme to attempt a work 
as the ladies have considered. The attempt which was 
made a few years ago, in New York, to establish such a 
home through the munificence of A. T. Stewart met with 
disaster, on account of the women refusing to submit to the 
restraint necessary to make such a home respectable 
{garbled - Ed.} and helpful. 

While there are, no doubt, some good, honest, faithful 
ones who would appreciate the ladies' efforts, there are 
many who, like this "unfortunate" one, would show a 
constant spirit of contention? - Ed.} and rebellion. 

It is a deplorable fact that women are often not 
thorough in their pursuits; and I have often turned and left a 
store without completing my purchase because of the 
indifference with which I was treated by a "sales lady." If a 
"sales gentleman" would treat customers in such manner, 
they would be reported and perhaps lose their positions; but 
people are charitable toward women who are striving to earn 
their living, and often submit to much discourtesy from them. 

In many instances the utmost confidence exists 
between the "sales lady" and "sales gentleman," and one 
can readily see the necessity of more dignity and reserve on 
the part of the young woman. 

When the "sales lady" feels a pride in being a 
"saleswoman," her position will be clothed with a dignity 
which will defy any criticism and bring her, not only the 
esteem of all, but establish her value to her employer, far 
above the average "sales gentleman." 

If the ladies attempt to "keep an eye" on such an one 
as the writer in the Sunday Times, their task is indeed 
stupendous; but it is to be hoped that the "old ladies" have 
not outlived their usefulness, and that there may yet be 
some way to offer shelter and protection to the many worthy 
young women of our city, without "walling in" any such as the 
unfortunate "saleslady" who indulged in so much slang and 
sarcasm. 

I am neither a member of the "Club" nor of the 
committee, and write this as a 

LADY CUSTOMER. 
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{Times, Mar. 25, 1885, p.2} 

"Sales Ladies," "Sales Persons," the Club and Competency. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: We again ask the 
privilege of a few words through your columns. The article in 
Sunday's Times was not written with any unkindly feelings, 
neither do we think it was uncalled for. The writer is in fullest 
sympathy with the work contemplated, but what possible 
weight can such absurd things as published in the report 
have to further such an object? That is the question. The 
ladies evidently do not desire that there shall be no ladies 
employed in the stores. Then why argue her incompetency? 
The report given to the committee was evidently given by 
one who is not in favor of employing sales ladies. The 
committee was unwise to publish anything of the kind from 
only one person's standpoint. We are quite sure had they 
interviewed different merchants the report given would have 
been more in our favor. The report given would lead people 
to think that woman was really incompetent to become a 
salesperson; that it was only those persons of a very meagre 
education who ever sought a position of that kind; when the 
facts in the case are, that the ladies employed in stores are 
above the average in point of intellect. When reports are 
published casting reflections upon us in that regard, do you 
blame us for taking upon us the task of defending ourselves? 
You will find that nine out of every ten have not only a good 
common-school education, but have passed through the 
higher grades, and in very many instances farther than that. 
We believe the position of a sales-lady to be an honorable 
one. We also believe in the dignity and reserve it requires. 
We think it one of the many positions that woman occupies 
that she can and does fill with the greatest ease and grace, 
and with great acceptability to her employer. We are not 
inviting "a war of words" about the matter, but we do not 
propose to retract anything we have said. 

"ONE OF THE UNFORTUNATES." 


{Times, Mar. 25, 1885, p. 2} 

A TITLE OF HONOR BECOMING ONE OF RIDICULE. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Years ago, before 
women discovered that they were "first individuals, then 
women," as Frances Power Cobbe so well puts it, there were 
but simple and brief terms in which to speak of them. The 
old English word "female "— now almost a term of reproach 
— was then commonly used, the early novelists, as Fielding 
and Smollett, by no means disdaining the term as applied to 
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their model heroines. A "lady" then meant one whose social 
position was high, and who was possessed of the then rarer 
qualities of education and manner, being able to read and 
write; while the term "woman" included both. Later, and 
possibly wisely enough, the word "female" has become 
obsolete, retiring in favor of the word woman, the female sex 
naturally enough preferring to be distinguished from the 
whole animal world of their kind by a more special and 
gracious term. Why there should exist, in numerous 
feminine islands, so deep-seated a prejudice against the use 
of the word is one of the queerest of their many 
queernesses. As a comical instance of this, I recall that 
during my college days, one of our learned and cultured 
professors chose to draw a parallel between some 
pathological states in the female animal and the female 
human. To my surprise and disgust, I found that there were 
only three out of a class of twenty women that did not feel 
honestly affronted at the phrase and the comparison. I 
should hesitate to relate so damaging a story, but that I 
believe this false idea to be one that a little thought would 
dissipate. Some of the over-sentimentality wasted on the 
term mother might be added here, as in the female is 
included the very idea of maternity. With the modern 
broadening fields of active labor for women, came a need for 
new terms to show the new and delicate distinctions 
between the lady who scrubbed floors or took in washing, 
and the girl who clerked in a small store, and between whom 
there was "an awful gulf fixed," not infrequently barring the 
way to otherwise friendly help and esteem. Democracy here 
might be defined as "the individual right to be as good as the 
next fellow," with great freedom in announcing such a state 
of things, both above and below stairs. And as such a 
theoretical state can no more become a reality than a 
communism in property, castes innumerable result. The line 
is drawn with a distinctness that is sufficiently discouraging 
to the would-be helper of womankind, especially. Terms that 
once were proper enough, become in time — generally 
through the unworthiness of their representatives — an insult 
or reproach, and new ones are adopted, with more or less 
aptness — generally less. Thus the term "shop-girl," in itself 
surely harmless enough, is now resented by the worthy of 
that class, chiefly through the marked failings of the class 
itself in refinement, breeding and morals; and as a substitute 
I saw, in a recent Times, offered the pompous and ridiculous 
term, "sales-person." One knows there are modesty, 
goodness and refinement enough among "shop-girls," but 
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among "sales-persons" one is at least sure of a foolish 
affectation. Along with this disinclination to be called by 
anything that really indicates one's actual work or position, is 
the determination by all classes to be called "lady," whether 
one is that rara avis or not, and an idea that the really sound 
and sweet word woman is not good enough for them. To 
such an extent has this foolish fad gone that the story is not 
impossible where the laundress sends word: "Tell that 
woman upstairs that I'm the lady as wants to do her 
washing" — smile as one may over it. Sensible men and 
"real ladies" have deplored this folly, the press and the funny 
man have satirized and ridiculed it, and yet it will not down. 
Only the other day, in a meeting of women in the interests of 
women, one present spoke of the abandoned women of the 
town as "fallen ladies," and while one was amused at such 
artless naivete, one could but remember that the fallen 
women would perhaps be the first to claim the title "lady" as 
rightfully theirs. Away with these false ideas and 
esmasculated phrases! Drop the "female" if you will, use the 
term "lady" sparingly — used properly its use will never wear 
it out — and conclude that as a general thing the world has 
no use for anything better than — 

"A noble woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, to command." 

M. D. L. 


The role of "shop girls" in Los Angeles society emerged again during Elias 
J. "Lucky" Baldwin's breach of promise trial in early 1886. Sued by nineteen- 
year-old Louise Perkins, who counted Stephen White among her lawyers, 
Baldwin utilized the services of two of the city's foremost attorneys: G. Wiley 
Wells {whose name appears frequently in this volume} and Col. James Howard. 
Years earlier Howard had been so successful as a defense attorney that, 
according to historian W. W. Robinson, a vigilance committee passed a 
resolution demanding that he be hanged! 

Howard's defense of Baldwin lay in an aggressive attack on the sexual 
promiscuity of Perkins. In his closing argument on Feb. 18, as reported in the 
Times, Howard recounted various allegations regarding her conduct. He then 
charged: 
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She went to the ranch already ruined. If she was 
innocent and pure we could disbelieve Baldwin; but she was 
developed into a harlot. That's a peculiarity of the country 
girls here; they lose their virginity and never think anything of 
it.... That's the way the shop girls in San Francisco and here 
do. 


The jury awarded Perkins $75,000 but she settled for considerably less 
rather than face the retrial ordered by Judge William Cheney, who thought the 
judgment excessive. Meanwhile, readers of the Times denounced attorney 
Howard. 


{Times, Feb. 21, 1886, p. 5} 

Indignant Letter from a Shop Girl. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Can you inform us 
as a class what we are to do here in open daylight, in a 
Christian city, in a free country, in an enlightened age, to be 
obliged to stand still and be most grossly insulted before the 
world, and be called a gang of prostitutes by a creature 
calling himself a man, right in what is supposed to be a court 
of justice? Are we obliged to remain passive and bear such 
cruel insults, or have we any friends ready and willing to take 
our part? Are our ministers satisfied that we deserve to be 
damned among harlots simply because we are poor, tired 
slaves, trying to earn our daily bread by toiling long, weary 
hours for our employers for the wages they see fit to pay us, 
or does the community condemn us for so doing? Many of 
us depend entirely on what we earn. We know that the city 
shop girl has a very hard time, and our expenses are quite 
heavy, for we must make a decent appearance. And 
another thing, every girl cannot obtain a situation in city 
stores. Then why is that man who is called Col. Howard, 
representing himself to be a gentleman, allowed to talk of us 
as he did on Thursday? Does he know that we are bad as a 
class? God help the poor work-girl anyway, for her lot is 
hard, if she must both work hard for her daily bread and her 
ignominy as well. Oh, where is our boasted Christianity? 
Where are our Christian ladies and our honorable 
gentlemen, heads of families, fathers and honorable 
brothers? Will they not come to our rescue — will not 
somebody defend our reputation? There are now living in 
this city good wives and mothers who were once shop-girls, 
and who are now respectable members of society. We know 
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that the millionaire's gold cannot buy the virtue of all shop¬ 
girls any more than it can buy the honor of men. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we appeal to you, as a gentleman 
and a father, to defend our good name if it be only for the 
sake of the name of our fair city. It is hard to have strange 
ladies come into our stores and think that they are being 
waited on by a lot of bad characters in the shape of shop 
girls. Hoping you will not let this drop where it is, I 
respectfully leave it in your hands, 

ONE OF THE BELIED SHOP-GIRLS. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 19, 1886. 


{Times, Feb. 21, 1886, p. 5} 

"Country Girls." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In the name of the 
young women of California, I protest against the uncalled-for 
arraignment of "country girls" and "shop girls" by Col. J. G. 
Howard, counsel for E. J. Baldwin in the notorious case 
recently before the courts of this city. A man who can 
unblushingly utter in public such sweeping statements 
derogatory to the fair fame of those numerous young women 
who find it necessary to work for a livelihood, or who are 
brought up outside the limits of the angelic (?) cities of this 
State, has little sense of honor and little respect for the sex 
he libels. 

I do not believe there is such a laxity of morals among 
California girls as he indicates, or that the standard of 
womanhood is any higher on the part of the city belles than 
that entertained by the classes he derides. He obliges one 
to infer that he is intimately acquainted with "girls in 
brothels," as he knows that they "do the same way;" and he 
has not the justice to give respectable, if poor, young women 
a fair chance in the world. 

AN INDIGNANT WOMAN. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 19, 1886. 


{Times, Feb. 26, 1886, p. 2} 

A Warm Defense of Shop Girls. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There are many 
who appreciate your kindness in offering the people a 
people's column, where right can have a chance against 
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might. And there are many good words spoken for you 
which you never hear, because you have the pluck to stand 
for right, no matter who it hits. 

The shop girl has a right to speak, and for one, I am 
glad she is given a chance to speak. Yes, "Shop-Girl," you 
have sympathizers, and it is a shame to our nation that a 
being calling himself a man and a citizen should stoop so 
low as to use such dirty language in regard to our honest 
young women, who have the independence about them to 
strike out in the world for themselves. Col. Howard has 
shown his true nature. * * * Give us your hand, "Shop Girl." 

A HUSBAND OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


B) "WICKED WOOLSTEEN" A "WOMAN SCORNED" OR A "FIENDISH 

MURDERESS"? 


Another trial also raised the question of women's rights. In late 1887 the 
body of Charles N. Harlan, a Los Angeles dentist, was found shot, knifed, 
battered and partially incinerated in a burning barn at Compton. He had been 
seen in the company of Hattie Woolsteen, an attractive young woman who, like 
many of the residents during that boom year, had been in the city only a few 
months. With evidence pointing to her guilt growing daily, Woolsteen was taken 
into custody by Police Chief Patrick Darcy, charged with murder. "Wicked 
Woolsteen," "fiendish murderess," and "that most repellent she-devil," the Times 
called her. 

Woolsteen claimed that Harlan had seduced her, promising to marry her 
without revealing that he was not single. A dentist who worked with Harlan 
testified that Harlan had sex with other patients while they were under sedation. 
Hattie also charged that Chief Darcy had strip-searched her sister, Minnie, and 
that he filed the murder charge after Hattie refused to sexually submit to him. 

Very quickly her case became a woman's rights cause. Forty prominent 
women, primarily suffragists, appeared one night at the jail in an unsuccessful 
attempt to see Woolsteen. They regarded her as a victim of gender inequality, 
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and their letters to the editor focused more on women's rights than on her guilt or 
innocence. The Times reported that "a number of ladies of wealth and standing" 
paid for her attorneys, G. Wiley Wells and Stephen White. When White withdrew 
from the defense team, amid speculation that defending Woolsteen might affect 
his political ambitions, "Fermina" offered this comment. 

{Times, Feb. 5, 1888, p. 3} 

Stephen M. White. 

Alhambra, Feb. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
see by your issue of today that Hon. Stephen M. White has 
withdrawn from the Woolsteen case. Having entertained a 
most pronounced esteem for the gentleman, both as man 
and attorney, ever since his manly, able and eloquent 
defense of the child-victim in the Perkins-Baldwin case, I 
confess the first announcement that he was to defend the 
mature, murderous drab of a married man, gave me a very 
unpleasant shock. Being a sort of hero-worshiper, I like my 
idols to remain at least gods with a small g. Hence, I cannot 
refrain from giving expression to my sincere approval of his 
not prostituting his able talents to the defense of such 
unmitigated depravity. 

FERMINA. 


When the trial finally opened in early April, 1888, the Times reporter 
became obsessed with the presence of women in court. Indications of his bias 
had appeared during the preliminary hearing when reports of each day's 
proceedings often referred sarcastically to the large number of women in 
attendance. His Nov. 2, 1887, story began: 

The remarkable feature of the opening of Justice 
Austin's court yesterday morning was the presence of so 
many ladies to hear the further testimony taken in the Harlan 
murder case. The fair sex came early, and from their 
appearance it was easy to see they intended to remain there 
all day ...or longer. They occupied the front seats to the 
exclusion of the row of male spectators who had filled those 
seats in the previous sessions of the court. 
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That tone continued when the trial opened in April. The reporter's 
objections to women in court remained unabated: 

With a morbid craving after the sensational that is 
anything but creditable to them, a large number of ladies 
again occupied seats outside the bar. During the morning, 
when testimony of a highly indecent character was being 
given regarding the cold-blooded seduction of Hattie 
Woolsteen by Harlan, several ladies left the room, but, 
unabashed, the remainder with unmitigated gall, drank in the 
lewd details that were rendered all the more disgusting by 
the snickering way in which the so-called "Dr." Schim 
{Harlan's dental associate, who verified the dentist's sexual 
misconduct} related the fact. 


The reporter's sarcasm continued as the trial neared its end: 

The front row of chairs had their full complement of 
lady spectators, who graced, or disgraced, as individual 
opinion may determine, the scene, where one of their own 
sex was, for aught they knew to the contrary, experiencing 
more bitter anguish than their puny minds could realize. 


That same attitude found its way into the editorial column of the Times, as 
quoted below in Mary Todd's critical response, which in turn elicited a further 
comment from the editor. A letter defending the attendance of women at trials, 
which appeared in the Herald, was condemned in the Times by a writer who 
signed his letter * *. This drew replies from "Calhoun" and "M. E. H." 

{Times, April 15, 1888, p. 3} 

Feminine Logic. 

Los Angeles, April 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It was doubtless a painful duty for those women in 
attendance at the trial of one of their own sex charged with 
murder — atrocious murder! For women feel each other's 
woes as if they were their own. But they performed that duty 
bravely, unshrinkingly, without going into hysterics; and it 
was all the part allowed them — that of bestowing such aid 
to one of their own unfortunate sex as lies in mere presence. 

And now comes forward an editor of one of our 
leading papers with these comments: 
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"The spectacle of a number of women, many of them 
mere girls, unblushingly listening to all the prurient details of 
the Woolsteen case, is not calculated to raise one's 
preconceived ideas of the high-minded purity of American 
womanhood. The privilege of listening to such testimony in 
a court of law is one of those rights, the enforcement of 
which women might with propriety waive." 

How we wish the writer of these comments could 
have been present when Florence Nightingale and her corps 
of nurses were called upon to attend a lot of brave boys that 
had just been brought in, all hacked to pieces; had seen the 
panic about to seize hold of the delicate women; then heard 
Florence Nightingale's terrible rebuke to her almost fainting 
women: "You are here to do your duty — not to give way to 
sentimental feeling." 

Now, how about these other women at a scene a 
thousand times more painful? Were they there to give way 
to sentimental feeling, or were they there to yield a stern 
attention? 


MARY IVES TODD. 

[The attempt to compare the self-denying labors of a 
noble woman, bent on an errand of mercy, with the morbid 
curiosity of women who go to gloat over prurient details, 
wrung from an unfortunate of their own sex, is too patently 
absurd to need any comment. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, April 15, 1888, p. 3} 

"Ladies at Public Trials." 

Los Angeles, April 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
"L. A. P." has a screed in this morning's Herald about 
"Ladies at Public Trials." I assume the writer to be a woman, 
consequently entitled to all respect. I have sisters. No man 
loves mother or sister more than I. Neither can I be outdone 
in chivalry to woman. Neither will I wantonly trench upon a 
woman's rights. But a right persistently followed can lead a 
woman into positive paths of immorality. The "spectacle" of 
boys crowding into the courtroom during the trial of Laura 
Moore is not an apology for ladies crowding into the 
courtroom in the case of Hattie Woolsteen. "L. A. P." begs 
the question when she makes the remark. It certainly was 
improper for boys to be present at that trial. If boys do 
vulgar acts, is this an excuse for grown women to commit 
like acts of impropriety? The court and jury are sworn to do 
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evenhanded justice by Hattie Woolsteen. The presence of 
ladies cannot in any plausible measure do her any good. "L. 
A. P." may think I am {illegible} but honest. I would remove 
from woman the "very appearance of evils." Not a harsh, 
vulgar or profane word should drop into her ear. Not an 
indecent shadow should pass across the pure mirror of her 
life. She should be jealously surrounded with everything 
pure and sacred. She must not be coequal with man in the 
knowledge of evil. 

All men do not worship a God, but all honorable men 
bow with holy reverence at the feet of a pure, innocent, 
stainless woman. This is man's sheet-anchor. His belief in 
woman's purity is the adhesive and cohesive power which 
holds society together. Without this woman is lost, and man 
reverts to chaos. Please do not become an iconoclast and 
pull down our ideal. Help us to place woman upon a 
pedestal of womanly strength and purity, so strong that the 
lightnings of persecution may flash about her; the waves of 
obloquy dash at her feet — that she may stand undaunted 
and serene in the splendid glory of her royal womanhood. 


{Times, April 17, 1888, p. 3} 

Chivalry and Reality. 

Los Angeles, April 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It must be confessed it is refreshing to get a whiff of 
old-time chivalry in such communications as * * in Sunday's 
Times. But, all the same, in his earnestness * * is apparently 
forgetful that he and all men and all women are a part of 
today, not a part of 50 years ago. Then, it is possible, in 
very high life, that some women were guarded most 
chivalrously "from the very appearance of evils;" and that in 
simple, average life almost all women were worked for by 
some man or men in the outside world. But the two 
statements, being interpreted, only mean that some women 
were made weakly dependent and heartless, and others 
were borne into the very earth by over-maternity and by 
household drudgery. Said the blind preacher, Mr. Milburn, 
once in a public speech: "It was only expected of women, 50 
years ago, that they should bake and brew." 

But, somehow, great national upheavals, great 
mechanical contrivances for going up and down upon the 
face of the earth, have rocked to tumbling the corner-stone 
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of the home, and alas and alas! cheapened and lessened 
the greatest moral safeguard — marriage. 

For result, we have almost as many women forced to 
work outside the home to keep their poor hearts beating as 
men, and as a consequence the romantic chivalry — the 
metaphorical support of the oak for the vine — is, no matter 
how much we may regret it, a thing of the buried past. 

But even the most radical old-timers like * *, will not 
deny that women are men's mothers, their lovers and 
caretakers through good and evil physical report, till they are 
16 or 17 years of age. But can * *, or any other, explain why, 
after that time, the woman must fall back, and the man, 
suddenly announcing himself superior and protector, says: 

"I am your physician now; it is not proper that you should 
longer be mine; and I must keep from you certain physical 
secrets, which it is not seeming for a woman to know?" In all 
justice and earnestness, when a poor young woman, like 
Hattie Woolsteen, must give in public the unhappy and 
indelicate details of her situation, is it not a thousand times 
more fitting that women should be there, by their mere 
presence, to bear her up than that men, many of them 
beastly and cruel, should, by mere right of masculine 
superiority and protection, add to her misery by their 
presence? 

We had better begin, in these serious days of struggle 
for bread, to look all social matters straight in the face, just 
as they are. And we had better begin to question if it will not 
be best for us all, men and women, that women should count 
for one-half, and cease to live longer under the strangely 
popular delusion that man, the only thing on earth she is 
really afraid of, is her protector. 

CALHOUN. 


{Times, April 17, 1888, p. 3} 

Men as Well as Women at Public Trials. 

Los Angeles, April 16. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Letters have appeared pro and con in the columns of 
your paper with reference to the attendance of women at the 
Woolsteen trial. I believe in the same standard of purity and 
the same code of morals for men as for women, and I 
believe, further, that an immoral atmosphere that defiles a 
woman, cannot but corrupt a man also. So, while I would 
condemn women who, out of morbid curiosity, sit day after 
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day in a courtroom to listen to the vile details of such trials as 
the Woolsteen, I would condemn equally the attendance of 
men. 


I have no patience with a one-sided ideal of "purity 
and sacredness," and no man has any business "to bow with 
holy reverence at the feet of a pure, innocent, stainless 
woman," who is not himself equally pure, innocent and 
stainless. If woman "must not be coequal with man in the 
knowledge of evil," she has a right to demand that he be 
coequal with her in all that is good and pure. 

I think it is high time that the courtroom doors were 
closed to men and women alike as mere lookers-on and 
drinkers-in of that which defileth the heart; and, furthermore, 
it is high time that our daily press expurgate from their 
columns the heart-sickening and revolting details of every 
form of vileness. 


M. E. H. 


By the end of the trial the Times' position had changed dramatically 
regarding Woolsteen and the victim. When she took the stand in her own 
defense the Times lead paragraph read: 

A crowd of spectators ... listened with bated breath 
while the tale of a young girl's sorrow and a man's lustful 
brutality was told. 

Led by attorney Wells' masterful questioning, Woolsteen tearfully 
recounted for jury and spectators Harlan's deception, the seduction, her 
attempted suicide and the fateful buggy ride that took them to a farm in Compton 
where, she said, Harlan tried to assault her. Preferring to die rather than submit, 
she drew a pistol and pointed it at her heart. Harlan grabbed for the gun. In the 
struggle it went off, several times, and Harlan fell dead. 

While Woolsteen's account failed to explain numerous details, including 
the apparent knife wounds on the victim and the fire, the jury was satisfied. In 
twelve minutes they had a verdict, and when the foreman's response to Judge 
Cheney's question was "Not guilty!" the courtroom erupted with shouts of 
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approval. When the defendant appeared on the street shortly thereafter "cheer 
after cheer rent the air." 

Not all Times readers considered her innocent. Referring to various bits of 
evidence brought forth during the trial, "Sympathizer" offered this analysis. It was 
at the gum grove on Eighth street that some of the evidence pointing to 
Woolsteen, including the gun, had been found. The farm in Compton where 
Harlan died had been owned by Mrs. Barbey, whose own death a few months 
earlier had occurred somewhat mysteriously while she was being cared for by 
Woolsteen. 


{Times, April 19, 1888, p. 3} 

She Should Take Short Drives. 

Los Angeles, April 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I read in yesterday's Telegram as follows: 

"Since the trial Hattie Woolsteen has been in a 
physical and mental condition such as has necessitated the 
closest and most watchful care on the part of father and 
sister. She is suffering from nervous prostration consequent 
of the relaxing of the tense strain to which she has been 
subjected ever since her arrest. Perfect rest, varied with 
short drives among the pleasing surroundings of this 
beautiful city, are relied upon to restore tone to her mind and 
health and vigor to her body." 

I am of the opinion that the short drives would hardly 
fail to restore health and vigor to her body, especially if she 
should drive in the right direction. I would recommend, first, 
that her drives be not too long — not farther than the 
terminus of Eighth street west of Pearl, or the gum grove. 
Then, after she has regained strength from her visits to 
these pleasing resorts, I would recommend that the drives 
be extended as far as the Barbey place, where the 
surroundings and the pleasing recollections of an old lady 
friend, who died rather suddenly, will have a tendency to 
give the necessary tone to her mind. Should these remedies 
fail, I would suggest frequent visits to places of amusements, 
circuses, etc.; also, strict attention to the fire-alarm bell, and 
a prompt attendance at all fires, as I am informed that the 
contemplation of a building in flames has a soothing effect 
on the nerves of some people when everything else fails. 

A SYMPATHIZER. 
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C) WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

The Woolsteen case coincided with a growing belief that justice for women 
would only come with access to the ballot box. 1888 marked a high point for 
woman suffrage in the 'eighties, evidenced by numerous letters on that subject in 
the Times. Somewhat surprisingly the first of a series of letters on the topic 
came from a man, "Tara." 

No exchange of letters in the 1880s so excites the imagination as the 
debate over suffrage between "Tara," a frequent contributor to the column, and 
Emily F. Bennet, who apparently wrote only these two letters. Nothing is known 
about "Tara" other than what he said about himself in his correspondence. 
Approximately 40 years old in 1888, he was a Catholic, Irish-American 
workingman. Although affiliated with the Republican party, Tara was willing to 
support a third party dedicated to prohibition and woman suffrage. In his first 
letter on women's right to vote, not printed here, he equated the fight for suffrage 
with the noble battle to end slavery. His criticism below of the "joke" about Susan 
B. Anthony's age and marital status could very well have been directed at the 
Times, for on Oct. 21, 1887, Otis reprinted as humor this item from the Nebraska 
State Journal: 

It is said that Miss Susan B. Anthony has never 
forgiven her brother Mark for his infatuation with Cleopatra. 

We know less about Emily Bennet, but her comments lead the reader to 
suspect that she was young and single. The 1888 city directory lists a Miss 
Emma Bennett at 418 W. Tenth. In what appears to be a 19th century 
counterpart to love on the internet, she and "Tara" engaged in a bit of verbal 
flirting through the letters column, couched in references to chivalry and 
knighthood. The reader has a vision of the noble "Tara" ready to defend the fair 
damsel Emily, whom he obviously admires despite her reluctance to accept his 
position on the issue of women's rights. And Bennet, her argument to the 
contrary notwithstanding, seems to reciprocate. Were this fiction, the two would 
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have eventually met in debate at the Opera House and at the conclusion, with 
each still holding different views, romance would have blossomed. 

The unusually long letters by "Tara" and Bennet, several nearly an entire 
column in length, indicate the editor's recognition of the importance of the subject 
and the quality of the writing. 

While women could not vote, they were eligible for election to school 
boards. As noted in the chapter on education, the first woman to hold elective 
office in the city won a seat on the board in 1886 as a result of lobbying by the 
Woman's Club. The right-to-vote agitation eventually led to a statewide 
referendum on suffrage in 1896. The women lost, and it would be 1911 before 
they would gain voting rights in California. 

Lazzaroni, a term used by "Tara," referred to the street people of Naples. 

{Times, Jan. 17, 1888, p. 6} 

Woman Suffrage. 

[Second Paper.] 

Los Angeles, Jan. 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

"Who would be free, herself must strike the blow." This, to 
misquote from Byron, is the text of the second paper on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage. To gain the end sought to be 
attained by the advocates of the cause, it is imperatively 
necessary for the women to take up the fight with vigor and 
persistence. Will man, be he Republican or Democrat, 

"redress ye? No." Occupied with their own affairs, thinking 
that, like Atlas, they bear the world on their shoulders, they 
will pass, with an indulgent smile at best, or else with a 
contemptuous sneer, the feeble efforts of the few male, and 
fewer female, advocates of that question who have courage 
enough to speak their minds, and ask for the admission to 
the rights and duties of citizenship of the larger half of 
humanity, so long excluded, though their claim rests on as 
firm a basis as that of those who monopolize the 
governmental power. 

Women do not want to become men; nor men to take 
the characteristics of women. You are not constituted alike, 
but you are the halves of the great whole, the human race; 
equal in your right, though diverse in the duties you are each 
called upon to perform in the theater of life. 
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There have been many objections raised against 
women taking on themselves the work and the duties of 
men. That they will neglect their homes. That they are unfit 
physically to perform the tasks and meet the civil obligations 
of the sterner sex, as serving on juries, while the "old man" 
minds the babies, etc. All that women should or do claim is 
the right to compete with men, in any position to which their 
inclination or capacity may call them, on equal terms, without 
fear or favor. And if men are indisposed to grant them this, it 
argues that they are either tyrannical or else that they fear 
the outcome of the contest. 

All men have not the capacity to perform the duties of 
the various careers open to them. Every man cannot be a 
doctor or a lawyer, a soldier or a sailor; and how many of the 
male citizens are exempt from jury duty. Then where is the 
force of the usual objection made against the female 
element? Maternity, for instance, ought to be cause for 
exemption equally with the professions, which are in the 
male sex counted as sufficient excuse for the non¬ 
performance of these and other duties of citizenship. 

Men blindly argue that the home is woman's sphere. 
But they seem to forget the vast army of unmarried women 
whom they refuse to make wives and mothers, and at the 
same time debar from the many avenues of employment, 
and from the rights and privileges which they hold as the 
divine right of the masculine sex. 

It is not likely that women, of their own free will, would 
to any appreciable extent assume the coarser vocations of 
men. The home instinct, if men will only give them the 
chance, is naturally implanted in the female breast; and most 
women would rather be a mother than a queen. Not that 
they are incapable of taking the place of men even on the 
battlefield, as witness the women of Carthage, of Limerick, of 
Saragossa, and the gallant defenders of the bailiff-assailed 
cabins of the Irish peasantry. But what they demand; what is 
theirs by right; what will be theirs de facto ere long if they will 
only ask it with firmness, is that they should be debarred 
from no place which is open to their fellow beings. 

To this end they must agitate! agitate! agitate! 

Nothing was ever given to those who, like the fool in the 
fable, sit down to wait for the stream to run by ere they cross 
it. Ask the men you meet, and two-thirds of them will say 
that women do not want the right of suffrage. Begin at 
home; talk the matter over with your own family; with your 
neighbors; with your acquaintances. Discuss it with your 
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husbands, your brothers, your sons. Let them see that you 
want to have a place in the great scheme of creation other 
than that to which your sex has for ages been condemned. 

But while you are dinning into the unwilling masculine 
ear that you have awakened to the fact that you have a 
mission in this world that is not circumscribed by the narrow 
limits of the nursery and the kitchen, do not forget to show 
him that you are capable of taking the responsibilities you 
claim. 


This can be done only by self-education. Read, and 
discuss what you read. Make your self familiar with the 
topics of the day. Quietly draw the male autocrat of your 
household — be he husband, brother or father — into 
conversation on his special hobbies, political, social or other, 
and by judicious questions, seeking information (it is 
scarcely necessary to tell women how to get round a man, 
by making him imagine that he is having his own way), he 
will begin by thinking that he is quite an oracle; then he will 
see that you are a woman of discrimination (in appreciating 
him), and, at last, he will wake to the fact that the woman 
whom he used to look upon as a pretty girl to make love to 
before marriage, a housekeeper, a nurse and seamstress 
(unpaid), after, is a being of intelligence, capable of thought, 
actually able to tell the difference between free trade and 
protection while she sews his shirt-buttons on, to argue on 
the theories of Henry George while she wrestles with a limp 
and sleepy child, whom she is inducting into the intricacies of 
the nightgown. 

And were nothing to be gained but the enlightening of 
the man who seeks away from home the society of his 
intellectual equals, who intrenches himself behind his 
newspaper or book when he spends his evenings at home, 
blind to the fact that a warm sympathizing heart is beating, 
that a bright and appreciative soul and a clear and 
discriminating brain dwells in the familiar form that sits 
silently bending over her work or rocking her babe to sleep, 
what a glorious result would have been attained. When man 
will find that in his own household he has in the female 
members a friend, a counsellor, not the less reliable because 
tender and loving, he will have solved the secret of so many 
unhappy, unsatisfactory marriages, and laid the foundation 
of the only permanent pleasure to be gained in this life — 
domestic happiness, in the mutual love and friendship of 
husband and wife. 
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The writer would like to hear through the columns of 
The Times from the friends and foes of the cause of both 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. The former he will 
welcome as allies, with the latter he will be glad to break a 
lance in the cause of the fair sex in general, and perhaps if 
he acquits himself as a true knight, he may find some 
particular female who will give him a gage to wear in his 
helmet as he goes into battle. 

TARA. 


{Times, Jan. 23, 1888, p.3} 

Female Suffrage — One Woman's View of It. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 17. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Let a woman speak her little piece on female suffrage. A 
question of such vital importance and vast proportions 
invites discussion. 

Imprimis I have never known any women who want to 
vote, except a few of the Susan B. Anthony stamp. I believe 
if a vote were taken on this subject, and if women alone 
were the voters, the cause would be lost "by a large 
majority." Naturally, a woman has her own special pursuits. 
If not a wife, or a mother, she is probably exempt from 
household cares. Literature or art may claim her attention, 
but politics is not commonly her forte. There are, of course, 
a few exceptions. 

What if the ballot were put in her hand! Would it 
change the result of an election, or only swell the count? Do 
the advocates of woman suffrage want them to have full 
political rights, or only to vote on temperance and other 
moral questions? Would woman become a tool in the hands 
of either party, or would she vote to please her husband? If 
she ventured to defy him, would there not then be "war in the 
camp?" But if a member of the single sisterhood, wouldn't 
the tender attentions pour down upon her during a 
campaign! Theater invitations, opera tickets, ice cream, 
buggy rides, love-making, etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseum, till 
hitherto neglected spinsters and widows would find their 
heads well nigh turned; their hearts utterly and hopelessly 
shattered into fragments. (I began this article against female 
suffrage; this last phase that fancy has presented almost 
tempts me to the other side.) I will confess right here that I 
enjoy immensely a good political speech, and I take a lively 
interest during a Presidential campaign, though many of the 
profounder issues I do not comprehend. Like a simple 
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peasant woman who expresses great admiration for a 
sermon, when asked what it was about, replied: "Bless you, 
do you think I would make so bold as to understand our 
parson?" It is said that the ballot would be to the woman a 
powerful incentive to greater intelligence, but intelligence in 
the voter, or office-holder, does not seem to be required or 
demanded, judging from the little I have seen and read, so 
that argument goes for naught. 

A writer to The Times seems to take this view. Think 
of a woman rocking her baby to sleep, and at the same time 
discussing Henry George with her husband! Bless you, my 
dear sir, don't you know that a tired, sleepy baby wants 
something more soothing than political economy for a 
lullaby? Very likely that youngster, even though he may be a 
philosopher in embryo, will demand a rhyme from Mother 
Goose, and father and mother, too, will be taxed to their 
utmost with song and story, till at last the weary eyelids 
droop, and the young lord of the household is reluctantly 
carried off into dreamland. 

They tell us again that women would purify politics. 

As well pour a few buckets of fresh water into the ocean and 
expect to take away its saline properties. The opposers of 
female suffrage declare that woman would be less divinely 
and femininely sweet if she were to stand by her brother at 
the polls. Political mud would soil her dainty skirts, etc., etc. 

I have heard some mothers say it takes their whole time to 
keep their children clean. Half a dozen times a day they are 
washed and sent forth, yet if there is a particle of mud on the 
streets they are sure to find it. Others say — but these are 
very few — that dirt never seems to stick to their little ones; 
they come home almost as sweet and clean as they went. 
This may show us that some have a natural propensity for 
gathering smut, while others shed it. From the same flower 
where the bee finds the sweetest honey the spider gathers 
poison. A woman then who is inclined to unwomanliness will 
develop in this direction by mingling with the political world. 
One who is distinctively feminine will not be made less so if 
the ballot is put in her delicate hands; but in 99 times out of 
100, or make it a larger ratio if you like, I will venture to say 
that if you put the question to women "Do you want to vote?" 
the answer will come promptly and emphatically, No. The 
fact is we haven't time. We like to make pretty things. We 
love music and art. Possibly we peep into a cyclopedia now 
and then. We like new books and good authors. We have 
church work and charities, social duties, our wardrobes to 
keep in order, and a multiplicity of things that demand time 
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and attention. There is a labor problem on our hands every 
day that Henry George could not solve. As a rule, woman is 
content to be the "lesser man," and the world needs her 
moral influence infinitely more than it needs her vote. Lowell 
says: 

"He sings to the wide world, 

She sings to her nest; 

In the nice ear of Nature 
Which song is the best?" 

EMILY F. BEN NET. 


{Times, Jan. 30, 1888, p. 6} 

Woman Suffrage. 

THIRD PAPER. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 23. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
When I read the letter of your fair correspondent I received a 
terrible shock. I seemed to have experienced the same 
sensation which the knight in the ballad must have done 
when his recreant hand, striking the casque of his opponent 
with the enchanted sword, revealed the features of his 
deserted love, and cowering before the vision and the cross 
upon her breast, he fell an easy victim to his foes. But when 
the first horror of the discovery that my challenge had been 
accepted, and that my defiance had been answered by one 
of the fair sex, had in a measure subsided, I found that the 
anology ceased at that point, for instead of a traitor fighting 
in the ranks of the Paymin horde my lance was leveled in the 
cause of right, of freedom and of justice; and much as I 
regret that my competitor in the lists should be one of those 
for whose benefit I, in a poor way, go to battle, still I will not 
fly ignominiously from the field, but will hold my ground as 
best I may. However, I propose that in this instance I shall 
act on the defensive, and not on the offensive in any sense 
of the term; and while I parry the thrusts so vigorously dealt, 
shall continue to cry, "Hold! You have mistaken your side, 
fair lady; you should be with us." 

That woman is not a "lesser man," needs no other 
contradiction than to read the letter in which Emily F. Bennet 
thus libels her sex. If her husband in esse or in posse is so 
much her superior in intelligence as she would lead us to 
believe she thinks the average man to be, then he is a rara 
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Avis — in fact there are a pair of them, which it would be 
hard to match. 

Not having taken a ballot among my female 
acquaintances, I cannot say positively that the majority of 
women would or would not prefer to have a vote. But I do 
most firmly believe that the world would benefit greatly if they 
had that privilege. I am not aware of anything derogatory to 
Susan B. Anthony, except the fact that she is not young and 
that she is not married. Both of which dreadful facts in 
conjunction with the venerable chestnut that "the flirtation of 
her brother Mark with Cleopatra was very distasteful to her," 
loom up in the funny(?) columns of the press at regular 
intervals. 

I personally know of several tender and gentle 
mothers, true and helpful wives, who think as I do. Not that 
they desire to become professional politicians, or to take the 
stump; but that they believe that their quiet influence and 
votes would help to throw the balance in favor of the right. 

It is the cry of tyranny all the world over, first that the 
slaves do not want their freedom. "It is only a few 
demagogues that raise the cry, the people are content if you 
will let them alone." Thus say the martyrs {masters? - Ed.} 
until the proof grows too strong. Then they change the cry 
and say: "They are not fit to govern themselves." 

"The Neapolitans are a race of lazzaroni unfit to be 
trusted with power." "The French need a paternal 
despotism." "The negroes would starve if left to their own 
resources." "The Irish cannot be trusted to govern 
themselves." So spake Bourbon and Bonapartist, 
slaveholder and English Tory. While time has contradicted 
the false assertions of the former, the latter contradicts 
himself by putting an Irishman to rule in Canada, India, 
Australia and the Cape. And all these have found men of 
their own people, honest, and otherwise intelligent, so fully 
persuaded of the truth of this parrot cry that they have 
proved themselves the greatest stumbling-blocks to the 
march of progress. Therefore I regret the more find a 
woman of such natural ability and such evident honesty as 
your correspondent enlisted on the side of the enemy. 

I am a man, and I am not a fanatic (if I were the latter 
I would be more fitted to do good work, for to be a leader in a 
new cause one must be fanatical, and, failing that, I must 
only fight humbly in the rank and file), so I believe that the 
good and evil, the strength and weakness of the sexes about 
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evenly balanced. Man is superior in some points, women in 
others. But what I say is, that which I demand as a right 
myself I am willing to concede to others. 

I do not speak as one with authority. I represent no 
one but myself; but I can answer for myself, that I, and I 
doubt not that all other advocates of woman suffrage, wish 
the women to have every right that a male citizen can claim 
as his due. I no {do? - Ed.} not see why a difference in 
politics need necessarily lead to "war in camp." Sons and 
brothers disagree and argue warmly, yet bear no ill will — 
and why not husband and wife? How many times have I not 
visited a friend of opposite political principles merely for the 
purpose of having a good rousing discussion. What does 
many a husband leave his home at night for, but for that very 
purpose. Weary, perhaps, of the killing, deadly silence of 
some married homes, he seeks entertainment elsewhere. 
Some times the wife does not know anything to speak of; 
sometimes she fears, from experience, to express an 
opinion that will be met with a sneer. "Yes, she is a good 
woman in her place, but then she does not understand 
things." Her place is everywhere except where it ought most 
to be — the place of his nearest friend. 

I think the ballot in woman's hands would change the 
result materially in favor of all that is right and pure. They 
might be influenced through their affections, through their 
impulses, but they are not so susceptible to sordid 
considerations as are men. Boss rule, caucus rule, is 
becoming a grinding tyranny, and I think home rule, the 
politics generated at the firesides, would be a vast 
improvement. 

Although the best results to be derived from woman 
suffrage would naturally be moral ones, yet in all questions, 
whether of war or peace, of internal improvement or of pure 
business, the quick intuition of the sex, which instinctively 
leaps to the side of justice and nobility (in most instances), 
would mingle to advantage with the slower conclusions of 
the male, ruled more generally by logic and interest. 

One result would follow to the advantage of those 
women who, in spite of prejudice, of obstacles, of sneers, of 
obstructions, have pushed through the jostling crowd of 
hostile, or at least unfriendly, male competitors and forced 
themselves into every profession, trade or occupation that is 
open to them, and are daily increasing in numbers, proving 
that they are fit to hold them; and that result is that equal 
work would entitle the worker to equal pay, whether that 
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worker curled a bang on her forehead or a mustache on his 
lip. 

This introduction of women into the busy marts of 
commerce and into the offices of the professional classes 
has been brought about by the co- (and equal) education 
given them in our glorious public schools. Has it resulted as 
the croakers in our fathers' days predicted in the unsexing of 
our women? No. They are as fair, as sweet, and as good 
as our grandmothers were; and they are far better company 
than the girls of even 20 years ago, who used to torture us 
with the "Maiden's Prayer," as our grandmothers used our 
granddads with the "Battle of Prague." 

I do not believe that millenium will come with woman 
suffrage. I do not expect to see vice banished from the 
world. That will not be wrought by any human effort. But I 
do expect a vast improvement in our morals and in our social 
life. When women attain their due influence they ought to 
demand from the husband they are about to take exactly the 
same purity which he insists upon in the wife of his choice. 

As a man said in discussing a proposed platform, "We need 
laws against gambling, against intemperance, against 
bigamy, trigamy and then polygamy, but we don't want 
them." Well, for my part I do. Though the walls of my house 
may be more or less composed of vitreous material, I throw 
this stone — fiat justicia, and let the glass rattle about my 
ears if it will. 

I promise your correspondent that when we set about 
electing scavengers she will find Raleighs enough who will 
be ready to throw their cloaks in the political mud and ensure 
her a clear path to the poles — by the way, if that mud is as 
thick as Los Angeles-street gruel, they will need to put their 
coats and vests down, too; and as for insult, there need be 
no fear of that while my sex have a spark of manhood. 
Woman suffragists or their opponents alike would shed their 
blood first. 

I have, Mr. Editor, taxed your space too far already, 
else I should say something about the very excellent 
suggestions of the English gentleman who signs himself 
"Chester." All I will say is I thank him. Yours, 

"TARA." 
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{Times, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 6} 

"Question!" 

SOME ABLE SARCASM ON THE FEMALE SUFFRAGE 

CHESTNUT. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I am most gallantly answered, convinced against my will, 
with the usual result of that condition. My opponent 
understands to a dot the natural feminine fondness for 
saccharine diet. While every one owns up to a sweet tooth, I 
confess to nearly a full set of them. It is a weakness that is 
entirely organic, owing to an abnormal phrenological 
development, where a depression might be an improvement. 
He displays a practiced hand, well gloved with material of 
softest, finest texture, only he mistakes interrogations for 
assertions. I think I made no positive assertion, except that 
the majority of women do not want the ballot, and that I 
reiterate; but I hold myself open to conviction, and if 
convinced and converted, I will yield as gracefully as 
possible. I will accept my manumission, and endeavor to 
perform its great and responsible duties faithfully, 
conscientiously. (For the sake of my reputation I trust no 
one will construe this last sentence into an intentional pun.) I 
promise to inform myself of all subjects relating to the body 
politic, and if the millennium ever dawns when a second 
Lincoln shall appear as liberator to the downtrodden sex, I 
will march to the polls and deposit my ballot — just like a 
little man. 

Furthermore I will not be won over to the enemy by 
any sugar coated nonsense. I will not sell my vote for a dish 
of ice cream, or a new bonnet. Nothing short of a good 
sized postoffice shall be any inducement. 

Once upon a time I went to a meeting where this 
subject of female suffrage was discussed and advocated. 

The speeches consisted mostly of laudatory remarks on the 
superiority of woman. Like Hope, they all "told a flattering 
tale," which the calico angels present rolled like a sweet 
morsel under the tongue and the broadcloth bipeds 
applauded most gallantly. I was convinced beyond further 
cavil that the "coming man" was to be a woman. But I much 
question the necessity for this fulsome praise — a kind of 
brass-band booming, as if woman were a new discovery, a 
modern invention, a recent subdivision of Father Adam. I 
believe this wonderful surgical operation, performed in the 
late Garden of Eden, was the first and best ever known to 
the profession. I was impressed with this fact, that when the 
constitutional clause that rates women with idiots shall be 
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amended; when the sons of men behold that the daughters 
of earth represent a vote, whisky and cigars will no longer 
figure as a prime factor, but the principal electioneering 
commodity will be — taffy. 

Let me confess right here, strange as it may seem, 
that I have never for one moment in my life wished myself a 
man. Probably I need enlightenment. The pagan is satisfied 
with his benighted condition until the faithful missionary 
convinces him of a better way. Canary birds born in a cage 
do not pine for freedom, and the Prisoner of Chillon tells us 
he "gained his freedom with a sigh." 

I know I am on the unpopular side. That doughty 
knight of the quill, a literary Don Quixote, who is ready to 
fight windmills and other imaginary {foes? - Ed.} for 
countless Dulcineas, tells me I am wrong, but I cannot help 
it. I fell in love with a beautiful woman the other day. She 
was bending over a box of dainty garments that had only 
been worn a few times, and the diamond dew gathered in 
her lovely eyes as memory went back to a little grave in her 
womanly heart. It touched a responsive chord in my own, 
and somehow I felt drawn to her far more than if she had 
discoursed learnedly and eloquently on some abstruse 
subject. 

Intellectual culture is not incompatible with domestic 
virtues, but it must be, in a measure, interrupted and 
suspended when a mother is surrounded by a family. Her 
music must be confined to lullabies, and artistic ambition to 
the moulding of character and intelligence, that opens before 
her day by day, as the leaves of a rose unfold. I like to see a 
woman accept cheerfully and thankfully the sweet thralldom 
that motherhood imposes. If she falls behind for a time in 
the current literature or leading topics of the day, one can 
readily pardon the offense. Often is she compelled to be 
father and mother both, bread winner as well as nurse, and 
that she does this grandly and nobly, history, ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane, will abundantly attest. I do not 
know that there is any difference in the average male and 
female brain, except that the former outweighs the latter 
about five ounces, but it is not always the largest vessel that 
holds the choicest matter. I am not sure whether those extra 
five ounces give man so much the advantage or not. 

Perhaps that is where he keeps the stuff that women 
generally don't care to know. Perhaps that is why we are 
told that if a woman lack wisdom, she must ask her husband. 
This she cannot always do, for sometimes he lacks {illegible} 
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more than she. Those five ounces may be only so much 
empty space, and he may proclaim by word of mouth every 
time he opens it, "Unfurnished rooms to rent." 

One thing I have often noticed, and with shame do I 
confess it, since I am trying to be on the other side of the 
question, that when a woman wants reliable information she 
generally asks a man. What a woman tells her is taken cum 
grano salis, but the opinion or verdict of a man is her gospel. 
In time of trouble, if a man announces that all danger is 
passed, the panic ceases and fear subsides. It is claimed 
that if a woman is amenable to the law, she should have a 
voice in the making of that law; but does not the law redress 
her wrongs as {illegible} as though she were a man? I really 
cannot see that there is very just cause for complaint. 

Twenty years ago the schoolroom, the needle and the 
kitchen were about the only avocation in which a woman 
could engage. The past few years have witnessed a great 
change in this regard. College doors are now thrown open; 
the professions invite her, and she may engage in any 
business that she is physically able to perform. Go into our 
banks, our mercantile houses, and telegraph offices and 
women are filling offices of trust and receiving good pay for 
their services. There are, of course, many wrongs that need 
to be righted, Many have been written up and talked of so 
much that they need no rehearsing. At the present rate of 
progress I believe the next decade will witness a {illegible} of 
improvement that ought to satisfy all discontented ones. It is 
well to think occasionally of benefits, instead of dwelling only 
on real or fancied wrongs. 

EMILY F. BEN NET. 

[The previous question is now in order. — Ed.} 


The suffrage letters did not end with the Tara-Bennet correspondence. 
Throughout 1888 women continued to argue in letters to the editor for the right to 
vote, reasoning that the other evils they faced could be alleviated by the ballot. 
"Disfranchised Taxpayer" found the approach of Independence Day an 
appropriate opportunity to compare the subjugation of women to that of the 
colonies. Later in the summer, after the U. S. Supreme Court had ruled in 
McComb v. Spangler that the property rights of wives were subject to the consent 
of their husbands, both "E. A. K." and "R. H." saw suffrage as a protection for the 
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other rights of women. While "R. H." remains unidentified, suffrage historian 
Rebecca Mead believes "E. A. K." was Elizabeth A. Kingsbury, who helped 
establish the city's Woman Suffrage Society in 1885. 

{Times, June 2, 1888, p. 3} 

I Demand My Rights. 

A REVOLT AGAINST TAXATION WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION. 

Los Angeles, May 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I hope you will allow me a little space in your columns, not 
that I claim any talent as a writer, but that I may have the 
satisfaction of reminding the public of my grievances. I think 
you will agree with me, that it is but a poor compensation for 
this most unjust oppression. 

If a century ago taxation without representation was 
declared "unjust and intolerable," I would like to know what, 
in the present condition of things, renders it less so. Yet the 
Government of the United States, claiming to be founded on 
that principle, levies taxes on one-half of her citizens to 
whom she stoutly denies the ballot. 

In defense of tyranny, for such it is, it is argued that 
women receive the protection of government, and, therefore, 
should help to support it. But I cannot quite understand why 
I should pay as much for this protection as my neighbor, who 
is a "male citizen," pays for equal security and has a voice 
also in determining in what that security shall consist. It 
must be an exception to the solution of problems. And if 
protection is all that subjects are entitled to, the 
Revolutionary War was a most useless shedding of blood. 

Did not the mother country espouse the cause of her 
American colonies and protect them against the 
encroachments of the French and Indians? Right nobly 
were they defended, and when called upon to defray the 
expenses of war, a general cry of oppression was raised. 

Now, if I were allowed a choice in the matter (strange 
language for free America), I would rather be taxed without 
representation for a cause like that, than to bear any part in 
supporting a government a great part of whose expenses is 
the result of the liquor business, especially when I feel sure 
that if my sex were allowed the ballot saloons would be 
swept from the land. Some one has said that election by 
universal suffrage, as modified by the Constitution, is the 
one crowning franchise of the American people. This 
modification classes woman with idiots, etc., and deprives 
her of suffrage simply an account of sex. I am sure no sane 
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person considers this just, but it is done merely because it 
can be done. I hope the time is not far distant when sex 
shall not exclude from the privilege of voting. As a citizen of 
the United States, and taxed for the support of her 
government, I demand my rights. Give me the ballot or 
exempt me from taxation. 

DISFRANCHISED TAXPAYER. 


{Times, Aug. 8, 1888, p. 5} 

A Woman's Words. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 6. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The article in Monday's paper, with regard to the real estate 
of married women, needs no comment. When one class of 
people is ruled by another class, injustice and cruelty will 
surely follow. When one-half the people of these United 
States are subject to the other half, they ought to expect 
injustice and cruelty as a matter of course. They ought to 
consider that women have no rights that men are legally 
bound to respect. The same power that enables them to 
enact one code of laws today, permits them to reverse that 
code tomorrow. 

By the ardent and untiring efforts of pioneers in the 
woman-suffrage cause for the last 40 years, Legislatures 
have been induced to modify the laws respecting women, 
but they can rescind those laws at any time, relegating 
woman back to her status under the old common law. 

When will women lay aside their superficiality and 
frivolity, look at the matter in its true light, and, rising en 
masse, demand an equal right with men in making the laws 
of the Nation? When they do this they would soon obtain the 
right. Men are naturally just and humane. It is these unjust 
laws that are injuring them, as well as women. 

E. A. K. 


[Times, Aug. 26, 1888, p. 6.} 

The Woman Question. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
No doubt that the late decision of the Supreme Court in 
regard to the rights of property, and the comments of The 
Times upon the same in Monday morning's issue, caused a 
thankful thrill in many a manly (?) breast, and, no doubt, 
found a glow of indignation in many a woman's cheek, as 
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she listened to her liege lord's approval of the same. For 
men like woman to be tender and clinging, and it would 
never do for them to have entire disposal of their property; 
they would become too independent. They may have had 
the tact, the industry, the brains to acquire. They may have 
toiled early and late — that was all fitting and proper. But to 
dispose of the same as her judgment dictates — why, that 
requires talent of an order only developed in that class of 
men whose wives have the ambition and energy to gain a 
position which their husbands are incapable of reaching. 

The august assemblage who framed that law seemed only 
intent on protecting the strong and plunging the weak into 
still lower depths. It only protects the wife who is already 
protected. But it offers no protection to that class of women 
who did not draw prizes to the matrimonial venture; who 
have to accept poverty and privation as their lot; to see their 
children deprived of all that makes life beautiful, a barren, 
dreary future stretching out before them unless they gird on 
the armor themselves and strive for success in one of the 
few fields open to them, where they will not be considered as 
trespassers on man's domain. These fields are indeed few, 
as was demonstrated recently by a pompous county official 
refusing a lady a position as clerk, "Because an office was 
no place for a woman." O temporal O mores! This most 
tyrannical law is destined to work disastrous effects. It is 
only a ripple now on a quiet dream, but from it will be 
evolved many a social whirlpool. Some women, 
discouraged and disheartened, will strive no more. Some 
will seek the relief of becoming a "sole trader" with its 
attendant publicity. In many cases where the loveknot is 
easy to unloose, she will seek a divorce — and obtain it — 
generally on very good grounds. But before any of these 
measures should be resorted to — each one a bitter potion 
— an appeal to the legislators should be made that such a 
law be blotted out. But, over and above all this, there is 
something higher for women to seek. Why should she plead 
for protection? Why should she plead with the ignorant and 
debased man to vote for the one most worthy of office, when 
he would sell his vote for a pot of beer? Why should she 
plead with the naturalized foreigner, when beyond the sea 
his sisters are bending under heavy burdens or are 
harnessed to the cart like beasts of the field? Why should 
one plead with the negro, coming out of a long night of 
degradation to cast his vote that shall determine how the 
women of America shall be governed? Let her pleadings 
assume the shape of votes. There will then be an end of 
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such unjust laws, and for that consummation should every 
conscientious, intelligent woman work. 

R. H. 


D) WOMEN AS REFORMERS 


The letters column revealed sharp differences among Los Angeles women 
regarding their role, both in the narrow sense of fighting for suffrage and in the 
larger context of their place in society. The role of women in reform movements 
elicited contrasting letters from Elizabeth A. Kingsbury and Miss Grundy. No 
"Miss Grundy" is listed in the city directories throughout the 1880s, but a Clotilda, 
or Lottie, Grunsky taught at Woodbury Business College in the mid-'eighties and 
later in the decade served as assistant principal at Sand Street school before 
becoming an aide to the city school superintendent. 

{Times, Nov. 20, 1883, p. 3} 

Fora Womans' Suffrage Union. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Thanks, Mr. Editor, 
for that expression of your opinion about the Womans' 

Christian Suffrage Union in yesterday's paper. As you truly 
say, it savors of demogogism or sycophancy. There are 
many honest well-wishers and able workers for the cause, 
who are thus left out in the cold. Because they cannot utter 
the "Shibboleth" of a certain party, because they cannot 
consistently subscribe to an orthodox creed, they must be 
forbidden to do good to humanity. 

Twenty, thirty, forty years ago the pioneers in the 
causes of Abolition, Temperance and Woman Suffrage 
endured much opposition from the church, but when they 
had succeeded, through much tribulation, in imbuing the 
minds of men with a better spirit, — when the church found 
that the current of public opinion was likely to turn against it, 
forthwith it turned around and stepped in, saying: "Here, we 
will carry on this business in future. It shall no longer be in 
the hands of infidels. It is now bound to succeed and we will 
have the credit of it and under our banners it shall march to 
victory." And by their ecclesiastical machinery and power 
they so monopolize the field, that every "infidel" is kept out, 
however upright and capable he may be, however much he 
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may have heretofore labored and sacrificed for the cause. Is 
this an illustration of the spirit of Jesus? I trow not. 

E. A. K. 


{Times, Nov. 16, 1884, p. 2} 

Some Advice From Miss Grundy. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Is there any law to 
prevent a woman's speaking in meeting provided no one 
else is talking? I shall act upon the supposition that there is 
not, and have my little say, with your permission, about a 
matter that I deem of vital importance. I think I have learned 
a lesson from the late political campaign, and one which 
should be generally understood by women. Of course the 
women are curious to know what the lesson is. It is a painful 
one, but it should be carefully heeded and not forgotten. It is 
this: The impulsive, enthusiastic and illogical reformer, led 
on by one single idea and blinded by that to all other issues, 
may find that "by treading where she does not comprehend 
she will make her own ruin." The women of the prohibition 
ranks espoused the cause of St. John, as if by following in 
his lead a universal abolishment of whiskey and the saloon 
would be the result. The party that has always been the 
party of law and order, the grand old party to which we owe 
to-day our existence as a nation, was antagonized by the 
extremists, not only in the male but in the female ranks of the 
Prohibitionists, — the unreasoning ones who vainly hope to 
precipitate a reform before they have even prepared the way 
for it. Although a woman, I ask, when will women learn to 
reason? When will they come to understand that the 
establishment of a national temperance law will be the result 
of patient, steady endeavor — that it can be secured only by 
the education of the nation up to a full understanding of its 
moral needs and necessities? I am sure that it was not the 
wives and the mothers of the land who aimed through their 
blow at the Republican party a deadly thrust at temperance 
and morality. It was the radical and unreasoning ones, who, 
fastening their political faith to the skirts of a demagogue, 
and blind to resuls, used themselves and those who they 
could influence, as heavy clogs to the wheels of reform, and 
through the advocacy of abrupt measures have hindered, by 
many years, the attainment of the end for which they 
labored. Only one word more, my sisters: If you are not 
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able to trace out logical sequences don't attempt the role of 
reformers. 


MISS GRUNDY. 


Evangelist Leander W. Munhall was in Los Angeles in late 1885 and early 
1886 as the principal minister at a massive revival. Two thousand people 
crowded the Tabernacle for one of his sermons, all of which were well publicized 
in the Times. On Sunday, Jan. 3, he held a meeting "for misses and women over 
13 years of age." What Munhall said there drew this response from "An Old 
Maid." 


{Times, Jan. 5, 1886, p. 2} 

Dr. Munhall Criticised. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In Dr. Munhall's 
Sunday talk to women he said many excellent things, but 
others that needed modification. 

The style of woman who carries a dog and ignores 
her baby was given too much prominence, especially when 
seldom, if ever, seen on the streets of this city. 

That American women — some of them — do not 
take enough out-of-door exercise is true, but that this is the 
solo or even chief cause of ill-health is not true. 

Rowing, walking, riding, and out-of-door games are 
every day making the girls of this nation physically better 
than ever before, and this fact should not be ignored. 

English women are stronger and less nervous than 
American women, but it is equally true that English men are 
stronger and less nervous than American men. 

Some women do not teach their daughters to cook, 
but it must also be remembered that this is the age of the 
cooking school, where rich women of means — and there 
are as many sensible women among the rich as among the 
poor — take their daughters to the cooking school, attend 
themselves, and often pay their servants' tuition at the same 
place. 

Some women read novels, and Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Eliot, and others of a like class, are as necessary to 
a well-trained mind as history or philosophy. 
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That American girls are, in any great majority, a silly, 
senseless, helpless set of novel-readers cannot be proven. 
But the reverse is really shown to be true. 

We have hundreds of colleges now open to women, 
and from them graduate every year many hundreds of well- 
trained, well-balanced, sensible young women. Only last 
fall, in the city of Chicago, I saw a young lady — her mother 
a well-known physician — who had taken the honors in 
Greek in a large class of young men. And she is not a lone 
exception. 

The average is as sensible as her brother, and does 
not — / venture the assertion — read silly novels as often as 
he does those of the Red-handed Jack variety. I refer now 
to young people of the schools. 

Women should work at whatever they please, never 
to the neglect of the family, of course, unless compelled by 
poverty, as many are, to get bread for that family. But no 
woman should work simply to help her husband, that is, with 
a view to a sacrifice of herself that he may be exalted. 

But that may not have been intended. 

No respectable work is a disgrace to woman more 
than to man, but it is not necessary that a woman do her 
coarse work any more than that a merchant sweep his own 
store. 


The rich woman who did her own washing had much 
better have hired some poor woman whose daily bread 
depended on her labor, and if she had no other work she 
would have been better employed making clothes for the 
same poor woman's children. 

It was said that woman was queen of the house, and 
yet they had but just been told, as they doubtless had no 
money of their own (at housekeeper's wages they would 
have a fine little sum), to take from their husband's money 
(all his?) to give to the Young Men's Christian Association, if 
they could not get it otherwise. 

Think of a woman who could not buy a postage 
stamp, or pay a street-car fare! 

It is no day to talk of woman as an idle class. 

As housekeepers their burdens are legion, and in my 
by no means unlimited acquaintance I number women who 
are ministers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, editors, bank 
clerks, printers, painters, notaries public, bookbinders, 
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confectioners, milliners, cashiers, census takers, lecturers, 
clerks, teachers, and last, but by no means least, 
housekeepers or home makers. I have also seen a woman 
as docket clerk in the House of Representatives of a certain 
State, a women in charge of the State historical rooms, as 
county clerk's deputy, and assistant city treasurer. 

Others can testify to still more in the same line. 

It is no day, either, to covertly sneer at old maids, 
even if certain classes are exempt. Florence Nightingale, 
Frederika Bremer, Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Louisa Alcott, and a host of others equally famous, are old 
maids. 


I know one of the humbler class who refused to marry 
because her aged father objected, devoting herself to her 
parents and a dead sister's children. The father soon died, 
the sister's husband recalled the children, and she is an old 
maid, supporting, single-handed, herself and infirm mother. 
Does she deserve even a laugh at her expense? 

And is bad cooking the cause of divorce when the 
reasons oftenest given are adultery and habitual 
drunkenness on the part of the men? 

AN OLD MAID. 


E) IMPORTATION OF BRITISH DOMESTIC HELP 


Margaret E. Parker, the first president of the British Women's Temperance 
Association, was visiting in Southern California in 1887 when the British 
community planned a local celebration for Queen Victoria's Jubilee. She 
criticized both the composition of the committee arranging the program and their 
decision that the main event would be a ball. Expressing her outrage in a letter 
to the Times, Parker suggested a worthier form of celebration. 

{Times, April 1, 1887, p. 3} 

The Queen's Jubilee — A Decision Arrived at by 
Englishmen. 

"Glen Rosa," Pasadena, April 6. — {To the Editor of 
The Times.] I learn with grief and indignation that a proposal 
to add the names of well-known Los Angeles ladies, 
engaged in philanthropic work, has been vetoed by that self- 
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appointed committee of Englishmen who propose to 
celebrate a woman's jubilee. By a vote of six to four this 
strange resolution was arrived at. Some of the reasons 
given I had rather ignore for the credit of my own 
countrymen. I am very sure that if it had been a committee 
of American men such a resolution would have been 
impossible. I would suggest that another committee be 
appointed composed of men and women, with some definite 
philanthropic object in view, that will be of lasting benefit to 
the sex represented by the Queen, and not for the selfish 
gratification which a few hours' amusement at a ball would 
afford. One beautiful work might be to endeavor to relieve 
the overworked and underpaid women in the Queen's own 
country, and at the same time relieve the pressure for 
household help in California, and especially in Los Angeles 
county. There are thousands of educated women in Britain, 
skilled in household work, who work for a bare maintenance, 
that would be glad to come to this country but for the cost of 
transit. They would be an unspeakable blessing here, where 
Chinese labor has to be resorted to, with all its 
disadvantages of language and habits. I would suggest that 
a fund be established to pay their passage, and a committee 
appointed in both countries to carry out so desirable an 
object. 

I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

MARGARET E. PARKER. 

P. S. I think it only just to one of the minority to state 
that on the decision being arrived at he said to the chair: "It 
is an insult to the Queen and her sex." 


When Parker returned to England later that year she organized an 
association for the purpose of transporting women workers to Southern 
California. The Times was not enthused about Parker's plan and editorially noted 
that the surplus female population of the northeastern states could easily supply 
any need for domestic help that California might have. Furthermore, the editor 
wrote, "we are better acquainted with the native article, and we always did like 
home products." 

Readers were divided. Otis ran a supportive letter from "Housekeeper" in 
the editorial column, to which George Turner responded with a condemnation of 
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native female labor. "Mizpah" endorsed the Times' position. By early 1888 three 
separate detachments of girls and young women dispatched by Parker had 
arrived in Southern California. 

{Times, Oct. 22, 1887, p. 4} 

Give the American Girl a Chance. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I was glad to see the grounds you took in regard to the 
importation of English girls into our town. The average 
English girl is neither as apt, well-bred not competent as the 
average American girl, and though our native born may be 
independent and unruly at times I for one prefer to cope with 
those objections rather than with that thick-headed stupidity 
of the English girl. I know whereof I speak, having lived in 
both countries. Let us be loyal to our own country-women, 
and by our aid and example let us make it as respectable for 
our American girls to work in a household as in a shop. Then 
our trouble will cease, and not till then. 

A HOUSEKEEPER. 


{Times, Oct. 26, 1887, p. 3} 

Conundrums on the Subject of Servant Girlism. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 22. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Noticing a letter in your paper of the 21st on "Give the 
American Girls a Chance," I beg leave to ask the following 
questions: 

First — What has Housekeeper to grumble about? 

Second — Has not the American girl had chance 
enough? 

Third — And why has she not taken advantage of it? 

If Los Angeles is flooded with foreign importation who 
is to blame? "When the thick-headed, stupid English girl," as 
"Housekeeper" calls them, gets more move on them than the 
American. 


GEORGE TURNER. 


{Times, Oct. 30, 1887, p. 3} 

American Girls First. 

San Jacinto, Oct. 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I note in your last issue of The Times an article relative to the 
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importation of Scotch domestic labor to this country, a plan 
conceived by Mrs. Parker. You voice the sentiment of the 
public when you enter protest against foreign female 
domestic labor. I'm one of the 60,000 old maids of 
Massachusetts; have traveled in nearly every State in the 
Union, and nowhere in the country are there greater 
opportunities for women and girls than right here in the State 
of California. The avenues of industry and distinction are 
both open to every woman; better wages and larger salaries 
are paid for domestics and professional services than in any 
part of our country, and if any are to have the benefit of 
these advantages, let it be the women and girls of our own 
country; and we echo the sentiments of The Times when it 
says "We prefer the home product," for we have among the 
home product good cooks, laundresses, dressmakers as 
well as teachers, book-keepers, artists and professionals of 
every industry, and to the many laboring women of the East, 
who wish to better their condition, we give the advice of the 
lamented Horace, "Go West and grow up with the country;" 
and I might add get a good husband. 

MIZPAH. 
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While the Chinese question elicited more letters than those written about 
all other ethnic groups combined, Times readers did express their feelings about 
Indians, African Americans {or "colored" men and women, to use the term most 
commonly used at that time}, Hispanics and other hyphenated-Americans. 
Although their comments were less heated, they were as badly divided in their 
attitudes toward these groups as they were toward the Chinese. 

A) INDIANS 

The original site of the pueblo in 1781 was near the Indian village located 
south of the present-day Union Station. Estimates by Guinn and other early 
historians suggest that the local Indian population at that time approximated 300, 
and at the twenty or more other villages scattered throughout what would 
become the modern county the total number of Indians was near 4000. A 
census in 1830 counted 198 Indians within the pueblo. Following mission 
secularization by the Mexican government in the early 1830s and the subsequent 
dispossession of the Mission Indians, their population in Los Angeles increased 
as they sought security in the pueblo. But while an Indian population remained in 
or near the town, the last vestiges of the village disappeared by 1836. 

At the time of American acquisition Indians in the town numbered about 
500, and those within the county remained at about 4000. The questionable 
statistics contained in the census of 1870 reported 114 Indians in the city, 
another 99 in Los Angeles township exclusive of the city, and 1 Indian at Santa 
Ana. None were reported in other portions of the county, although other records 
make clear that scattered settlements did exist. 

One of those settlements was near the San Fernando mission. Following 
secularization, that mission's property had been taken by the government before 
passing into private ownership. In 1846 Eulogio De Celis purchased an interest 
in the mission's lands from General Andres Pico, who had previously obtained it 
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from the government. The De Celis portion, when finally confirmed by the federal 
land claims commission, was reportedly the largest rancho in the county, 
consisting of over 121,000 acres. Pico subsequently sold the bulk of his share to 
the San Fernando Farm Homestead Association, an enterprise dominated by 
Isaac N. Van Nuys and the Lankershims. In 1874 the De Celis family sold more 
than 50,000 acres of their holdings, including the old mission, to George and B. 

F. Porter and former state senator Charles Maclay, who founded the city of San 
Fernando that year. 

Near the mission lived a small band of Indians, headed by Rogerio Rocha, 
who had been born there about 1801 and had been baptized at the mission in 
1810. When Maclay had Rogerio and the others evicted by court order in 1885, 
an anonymous letter appeared in the Times, followed by an exchange of letters 
written by Robert M. Widney, Maclay's nephew, attorney and business associate, 
and by a son of Eulogio De Celis, who was represented by attorney Anson 
Brunson. Assisting in the eviction was deputy sheriff, and later San Quentin 
warden, Martin Aguirre. Shortly after Rogerio's death at age 102 or 103 in 1904, 
Horatio N. Rust {appointed government agent to the Mission Indians in 1889 and 
the author of letters printed elsewhere in this volume} lamented the eviction in an 
Out West article, endorsing the De Celis version as related in the letters that 
follow. 


{Times, Nov. 21, 1885, p. 4} 

Rights of Natives of the Soil. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Yesterday I was 
reading Helen Hunt Jackson's story, "Ramona." Profoundly 
moved by the recital of the wrongs and miseries of the 
Indians, driven from their homes, where their fathers had 
lived before them, I was comforted by the reflection that it 
was only a story, probably exaggerated, and that it was 
impossible such things should happen again. Enlightened 
Christian feeling would not permit it. Judge of my 
astonishment, therefore, on taking up your paper this 
morning and reading the following: 

Deputy Sheriff Aguirre: "Will Hammell and I have just 
got back from San Fernando, where we dispossessed the 
Mission Indians for Judge Widney and Senator Maclay. 
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They have been there about 80 years, I think; had two good 
houses - a lot of property. We had to load their stuff on a 
wagon and cart it off. There were eleven Indians in all, and 
they all came away peaceably except the old Capitan. We 
had to grab him and throw him on the wagon to get him 
away." 

What can it mean? 


{Times, Nov. 22, 1885, p. 1} 

THE SAN FERNANDO INDIANS. 

Statement of Judge Widney as to Their Eviction. 

Judge R. M. Widney, in response to a question 
concerning the eviction of the Indians at San Fernando a few 
days ago, said: "A wrong impression seems to have got out 
about this matter. In the first place, all but three of the 
Indians are recent arrivals, coning here from San Luis 
Obispo. The three mentioned were formerly connected with 
the Mission, but were "shoved out" by some one. They were 
allowed to occupy the portion of the ranch they have lived on 
for some years, the understanding being that when the land 
was wanted for settlement they must move off. Some time 
ago a judgment was rendered against them for the land, the 
purpose being to prevent the statute of limitations from 
taking effect. When Maclay sold to the new company he 
proceeded to survey where the Indians had been cultivating, 
and offered them $150 for their improvements. About this 
time the Indians were advised by certain attorneys not to go 
away. Later an execution was taken out and placed in the 
hands of Sheriff Gard, who was authorized to pay them 
$100. The Indians were seen, and they promised to leave in 
ten days, but in the meantime they were advised again by 
their attorneys not to do so. The latter now proceeded to 
move to set aside the judgment on the ground that it was 
void. This the court, after a careful hearing, refused to do. 
The new company wished to use water from a spring on the 
land for a brickyard, but the Indians (by advice of their 
attorneys) refused to let them have it, and, at considerable 
expense, a yard was established elsewhere. The sheriff was 
now instructed to rent them a house for one month in Los 
Angeles, or, if they preferred it, at the Mission. If they were 
not satisfied with this arrangement he was to let them have 
an abundant supply of provisions. These offers were 
rejected, the attorneys of the Indians advising them to resist 
dispossession even to violence. (Evidence to this effect is in 
writing in the hands of Senator Maclay.) The Sheriff 
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proceeded to move them off without any resistance on their 
part, except in the case of one old Indian. They were all 
given food and a house at San Fernando, and the 
accommodations were accepted, except by the old Indian 
mentioned. A day or two ago he went to Senator Maclay 
and said, 7 do not blame you for putting us off, as we had no 
rights there. We would not have done as we did had we not 
been badly advised.' He asked for provisions and was given 
a liberal supply. The Indians have been a great nuisance 
and their rancheria has been a rendezvous for horse thieves 
and other bad characters." 

Statements diametrically opposite to these have 
reached the Times, and will be investigated. 


{Times, Nov. 24, 1885, p. 4} 

THE SAN FERNANDO INDIANS. 

The Indians' Side of the Controversy. 

Ex-Judge R. M. Widney has been misinformed in a 
few respects regarding the eviction of the Indians at San 
Fernando, and, being in possession of all the facts, I will 
state them briefly. 

The impression created is not wrong; it is, in fact, too 
mild; if the full facts had been known it certainly might have 
been stronger. 

The Indians from San Luis Obispo, if any there were, 
cut no figure in the matter. The only ones entitled to stay 
there for the length of their lives were Rogerio and his wife. 
He (Rogerio) was born on the spot he occupied, was raised 
there, has lived there ever since, and is over 80 years old. 

There was only one understanding about them and 
other old Indians on the ranch at the time it was purchased 
by Messrs. Maclay and Porter, and this was that the clause 
in the original deed from the government to my father, "that 
the old Indians were to be protected in the possession of the 
small tracts they occupied as long as they lived," would be 
respected and observed. Mr. Porter has kept his word so 
far. 


A judgment in ejectment against Rogerio was 
obtained by sharp practice on one side and neglect or 
oversight on the other. It was the opinion of the United 
States attorneys for the Mission Indians of California that the 
above judgment lapsed, and they think so yet. 
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In view of the facts in the case, the United States 
attorneys aforesaid advised Rogerio "not to give up the 
possession voluntarily, but to allow himself to be arrested, if 
necessary." The Hon. ex-Senator Maclay cannot produce 
any written evidence that the old Indian was by anybody 
advised to resist the officers of the law. The instructions 
mentioned, the "one old Indian," the only one concerned in 
the matter, followed to the letter. He allowed himself to be 
ejected against his protest. 

There may have been offers to pay him money, to 
rent houses for him and give him provisions. The Indian 
denies it, and I believe the Indian. Only in one instance, he 
says, they offered him money to sign a paper. He very 
properly refused. 

They were not given a house and food at San 
Fernando when ejected; they were dumped on the county 
road; their chickens were packed in sacks and died, of 
course. So says the "one old Indian," and I believe him. 

Rogerio, the "one old Indian," had two substantial 
adobe houses on his place, fruit tress and vines which tell of 
more than a few years occupancy. He was never known to 
be a harborer of thieves, being also remarkable for never 
drinking liquor at all, an example that some citizens of San 
Fernando might have imitated with advantage. 

The facts stated I know to be true, and they can be 
substantiated by the record. 

Finally, the ten acres of Rogerio may be turned into 
bricks and reared in splendid monuments to heaven, but the 
unjust and heartless conduct of the builders will still be 
remembered when the monument crumbles into dust. 

E. F. De Celis. 


{Times, Nov. 28, 1885, p. 3} 

The San Fernando Indians. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Mr. E. F. De Celis, 
replying to my former statement, in some things he is 
correct, in others not. The original statement that eleven 
Mission Indians had been dispossessed is now modified by 
Mr. De Celis, and he states only two out of the eleven had 
any right there during their lives. Mr. De Celis says: "It was 
the opinion of the United States attorneys for the Mission 
Indians of California, that the judgment lapsed, and they 
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think so yet." / quote from a letter signed by said attorney, 
as follows: "Upon the second investigation it was found that 
certain irregularities which were supposed to exist, were not 
supported by the records, since which time we have given 
no advice to any person regarding the subject matter." Mr. 
De Celis says that no writing can be produced showing that 
the Indian was advised to resist. I quote as follows from Mr. 
De Celis's letter to Senator Maclay, November 10, 1885: " 

--, (naming the attorney 

for the Indians,) instructed me to tell Rogerio not to leave the 
possession, but to submit even to nothing but actual force, 
and if necessary to allow himself to be arrested. I told that to 
Rogerio." It is but justice to said attorney to quote again 
from his letter subsequently written, as follows: "I informed 
Rogerio, through Mr. De Celis, that he should remain upon 
the land until the officer should put him off; in other words, 
that he was not to go off voluntarily, but when the officer 
commanded him to go, he was then to leave." Mr. De Celis 
seems to convey the idea that no money was offered the 
Indians. When Sheriff Gard went out with the first writ I told 
him to let the Indians take off all their improvements, and 
then to give them $100. After putting me to over $100 
expense, costs, and damage, when the second writ was 
issued, I told the Sheriff to let them take their improvements 
and to pay them the value of anything they left, and give 
them $50 besides. When the Sheriff finally went out after we 
had incurred several hundred dollars' costs and damage, I 
told him to rent a house in Los Angeles city and move them 
into it by teams or on the cars, if they had no other place to 
go. Or, if they would not do that, to rent a house in San 
Fernando, or at the Mission, and put them in there; and that 
when he moved them to pay them for anything they left, and 
if they needed provisions to buy, at San Fernando, ten sacks 
of flour, more or less, as he thought best, and other 
provisions for them, and Maclay would pay the bill. 

Mr. De Celis says Rogerio was never known to be a 
harborer of thieves. Mr. Hubbard and Wright, who live within 
a few feet of where the Indians were, aided a former Sheriff 
in surrounding one of the Indian's houses and watching for a 
fugitive from justice harbored there. They can tell a different 
story from Mr. De Celis from their years' experience as a 
neighbor. 

Finally, a man (not Mr. De Celis) came to me at the 
beginning of this matter, and said that he had arranged to 
take the Indians away to a place he had in the mountains, 
and when moved off he would sell us a water right for 
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$10,000. There was a small spring of about one or two 
inches of water where the Indians were, which may have 
created the idea that we would pay a large sum for it. We 
have no occasion to use the small flow, as we sink artesian 
wells on other grounds. 

Finally, Rogerio and wife went to the mission and 
have a house there furnished by Mr. Pico, who tried to have 
them come there before the sheriff moved them off, and 
when they went they took provisions furnished by Senator 
Maclay. They were removed because they interfered with 
the subdivision and development of the rancho, and were 
evidently controlled by some outside parties, whom I have 
not named, who desired to make money out of the matter. 

R. M. WIDNEY. 


{Times, Nov. 29, 1885, p. 5} 

Card of Thanks. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am indeed 
thankful to the Hon. R. M. Widney for coming forward so 
kindly and corroborating the facts mentioned in my plain 
statement of facts about the eviction of the old San 
Fernando Indians. I hope the Judge will also admit that the 
small portion he quotes from my letter means nothing like 
resistance "to the proper authority;" also that the 
"irregularities" referred to in the United States Attorney's 
letter, do not refer to the judgment direct; also that Messrs. 
Hubbard and Wright live more than a few feet away from 
Rogerio's native hearth; also that suspicion of evil is no proof 
of evil existing, as witness a watch set at San Fernando 
upon Deputy Sheriff Russell of Downey, under the idea that 
he and his traveling companion were horse thieves. If Judge 
Widney will be kind enough to make these few admissions, 
he will be more in the right, and I will forget (kindly) his 
contradictions of his former statement. 

Yours truly, 

E. F. De Celis. 


On occasion the situation was reversed. Those evicted were not Indians 
but white settlers who had taken up land claimed by various tribes. When the U. 
S. Supreme Court upheld an Indian claim to land at San Jacinto, the Times 
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editorially sympathized with those whites who suddenly held a clouded title to 
property there, drawing a response from Edward Bouton, former owner of a large 
tract of land at San Jacinto. Perhaps what the Times had in mind was an earlier 
incident, at Banning, where the tragedy of eviction, Indian or white, had been 
touchingly described by "Quien." 

{Times, Feb. 12, 1888, p. 6} 

The San Jacinto Land Decision. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 10. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In your issue of this morning you say: 

"The Supreme Court of California has decided the 
celebrated San Jacinto land case, giving to Indians the right 
to hold their lands. This is hard on those who hold a United 
States patent fora portion of the land, and shows the great 
need of circumspection in carefully examining titles, 
especially where the land has been covered by a Spanish 
grant." 

These Indians and their ancestors had been in 
peaceful possession of this land for 150 years when the 
grant was made, in 1842 or thereabouts. Their rights and 
possessions were recognized by the Mexican authorities, 
and they were named in the grant. The United States patent 
which I procured was subject to their claims. When I was 
the principal owner of the San Jacinto rancho I always 
recognized the rights of these people. In this case the 
equities are on the side of the Indians, and I think the 
decision a just one. 

E. BOUTON. 


{Times, Oct. 12, 1887, p. 6} 

Government Eviction. 

AN OLD MAN DRIVEN FROM HIS HOME TO MAKE ROOM 

FOR INDIANS. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It may surprise some of your readers to know that there is 
being carried out one of the most contemptible outrages that 
was ever perpetrated under the ruling of any civilized 
government. Talk of free America! It is a mockery! 

The facts of the case are as follows: Over ten years 
ago S. Z. Millard, at that time broken down in health, without 
means and with a family to support, moved on a piece of 
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vacant Government land and commenced to clear the brush, 
develop water and make for himself a house. 

Some months after his settlement the Government 
made a reservation for the Mission Indians. This reservation 
adjoins Banning, in San Bernardino county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millard have worked hard for years upon 
their place, undergoing great hardships and privations. They 
made themselves a home, and are now just beginning to 
reap some benefits from their labors. Mr. Millard has 
erected buildings, developed water at great cost and raised 
his orchard. He is a native-born citizen, and has always 
been loyal. He is now 66 years old, and he and his wife are 
growing quite feeble. Mr. Millard must soon cease his labors 
on earth. 

And now comes the outrage. Mr. Millard is ordered to 
vacate — leave his home, all his earthly possessions, as his 
farm is claimed in the reservation, which was created after 
he located and began improving. 

There is nothing offered him for his long years of 
labor, nothing to support him in his declining years. He and 
his aged wife are turned out on the world. A few years ago 
he could earn a living at his trade, but now he can not. What 
kind of justice is this? There are several families evicted 
under similar circumstances. 


QUIEN. 


If the city's Indians were "noble savages" that description did not come 
across in the writings of Newmark, Spalding, Willard, Guinn or the other 
chroniclers of local history. Instead, readers find them characterized as a breed 
not only unfit for assimilation {an argument often used by advocates of Chinese 
exclusion} but so debased that it was considered unnecessary to refute the 
possibility that Indians might assimilate. While an occasional tear might have 
been shed facetiously for "Lo, the poor Indian," the more common concern was 
how to deal with the few remaining in the area. But when one young woman of 
Indian descent was derogatorily referred to as a "squaw" by the Times, Charles 
O'Malley came to her defense. His position as clerk to the Adjutant General, 
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Department of Arizona, headquartered in Los Angeles, probably accounted for 
his knowledge of the incident. 

{Times, Nov. 30, 1888, p. 6} 

Without Regard to Race or Color. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 25. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Referring to the article under "The City in Brief," in 
The Times of the 25th inst., permit me, in justice to the 
alleged "squaw," but not in extenuation of T. A. Gaskins's 
actions, to explain matters, as known to me. 

Thomas A. Gaskins was a general services clerk at 
headquarters, department of Arizona, from October, 1884, to 
about May, 1887. During his stay at Prescott, Ariz., where 
headquarters were established before their removal to this 
city in January, 1887, he formed the acquaintance of 
Theresa Schulz, the adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Horne of Prescott, Ariz., a family well and favorably known 
throughout the Territory, the elder son being Recorder of 
Yavapai county, the younger son a graduate of West Point, 
now a lieutenant of the Fourth Cavalry. There never has 
been a breath of reproach upon Miss Schulz's character, and 
her relations with Thomas A. Gaskins were those of an 
acquaintance only. She came to Los Angeles some time in 
July, 1887, and after a renewal of her acquaintance with 
Gaskins, who had accompanied headquarters to this city, 
married him in October, 1887, I think, with the consent of her 
adopted mother. Since that time she has been a good and 
faithful wife, suffering so I have been repeatedly told, 
through her husband's neglect and harshness, and finally, in 
the hour of her greatest need, a mother of two weeks, left by 
him without a dime, her room-rent and board bill unpaid, and 
her only inheritance her husband's disgraced name. 

Mrs. Gaskins has Indian blood in her veins, it is true; 
but not more so than the majority of our proudest creole 
families in Louisiana. Though, forsooth, why an Indian 
woman of character and education should be entitled to less 
regard than a white woman of even advantages is not clear 
to my perception. Yours very truly, 

CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
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The only editorial postscript Editor Otis appended to a letter regarding 
Indians came at the end of this trivial question from an anonymous reader. In 
railroad parlance, a non-paying passenger was a "dead head." 

{Times, Nov. 14. 1887, p. 5} 

Injuns. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Please inform a constant reader if Indians ride free 
through this State on the Southern Pacific Railroad, or if they 
have to pay fare. 

Answer. — That depends upon the sleepless 
vigilance of the able conductor. We are not aware that the 
copper-colored native is vested with either an inalienable or 
a constitutional right to d. h. 


B) "COLORED" AMERICANS 


Those opposing the removal of Chinese from the work force frequently 
argued that California had no adequate labor supply to replace them. 
"Prosperity" suggested they be replaced by "colored laborers," and to a letter 
asking about the prospects for colored people in Southern California Editor Otis 
offered his opinion. The county's colored population, as the Census Bureau 
termed it, had risen from 87 African Americans in 1860 to 188 in 1880. By 1890 
"persons of African descent" numbered 1817 in the county, less than half the 
Chinese population. 

[Times, Dec. 16, 1885, p. 2} 

A Good Word for the Colored Laborer. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There is 
considerable said about the going of Chinamen, but where is 
the laborer to fill his place? The vast machinery of work 
must have a power behind it to make it move. Labor must 
not come and go at haphazard, like one having fits and 
spasms. What is wanted is the steady laborer, who loves 
his place and home, with a desire to drive his stakes and 
build in the waste places. There is a laborer of that kind at 
hand — this is to speak a good word for him. Surely he 
ought not to be neglected, for he is already a citizen, with the 
power of the ballot. His morals are above those of the 
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Chinaman. It is scarcely necessary to say that I mean the 
colored laborer who is now being crowded in the Southern 
States. The writer of this saw 300 colored immigrants 
passing out of South Carolina and on their way to Arkansas. 
Why not bring a few thousand to Southern California? They 
are industrious laborers; they love home and schools and 
churches. They would fit admirably to take the place of 
Chinamen in all departments of labor; besides, they are a 
cheery people. Who has not heard and been pleased with 
the old-fashioned plantation songs and quaint negro 
philosophies? Such human beings have natures to rise 
above low levels and become among the most useful 
citizens. Somebody should get up a "Negro Immigration 
Society." Bring them out here and prove their quality to 
benefit this section. 

Allow me to subscribe myself, 

PROSPERITY. 


{Times, Sept. 29, 1888, p. 6} 

Inquiries from Texas Colored People. 

San Fernando, Sept. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I have just received a letter that is worthy of 
insertion in your paper just at this juncture of the campaign. 
I will copy the letter verbatim and it will speak for itself. If 
you would not consider it too much trouble I would ask you 
to append an answer to it, as I except to answer the 
gentleman shortly and my knowledge regarding the 
resources of our beautiful and fertile country is somewhat 
limited: 


"Houston (Tex.), Sept., 1888. 

"Rev. James Blackledge — My Dear Brother: I write 
you for information concerning Southern California as a 
place suitable for farming people. Is immigration desired? 
What are the inducements, if any for good, honest colored 
people who are good farmers, peaceable and industrious? 

Is the soil good? What is and what can be raised? Can 
cotton, corn, etc., be cultivated successfully? Please answer 
and give me information which I may tell the people. A bit of 
history: Past and recent outrages upon the colored people 
of my State and district, driving out and killing the best of our 
men, have caused them to desire to leave for more 
congenial climes. We cannot stand the oppression; our 
manhood and spirit are crushed out; our lives are insecure, 
and no protection from the Governor or officers. Although 
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we go to ourselves and colonize apart from them, yet they 
come by bands of hundreds and kill and drive away from 
homes, wives and children our educated and best men. I 
am presiding elder of the Houston District (Texas) 
Conference M. E. Church, and among the delegates who 
attended the General Conference at New York. Please 
answer as soon as possible, giving the needed information. 
Put me in correspondence with any one else whom you 
know to be reliable. Yours truly, 

"R. H. HARBERT" 

[We think there is room for a good class of industrious 
colored men — agricultural laborers — in Southern 
California. It is not a cotton country, but almost everything 
else in the shape of agricultural and horticultural products 
can be raised from the prolific soil. — Ed. Times.] 


Just as it was considered acceptable to print "news" items that ridiculed 
Indians, such as Mrs. Gaskins, African Americans were similarly at the mercy of 
the paper's staff. When the Times ran a piece that found humor in what one 
reader thought was a subject too serious for laughter, the following letter was the 
reader's reply. 


{Times, Aug. 18, 1887, p. 6} 

Where Does the Laugh Come In. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 17. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] An article in this morning's Times gives an account 
of the desertion of a "colored lady" by her husband. The 
conclusion of the paragraph states that the event has both a 
"comical and a serious side," for the reason that the husband 
left the wife in rather an "interesting" condition, and without a 
dollar. One can readily comprehend the serious aspects of 
this affair, which seems to have distressed the poor wife so 
grievously; but I, for one, fail to see the "comical" side of 
what produced such an abundant flow of tears from the 
victim. It may be that I am wanting in a sense of humor. 
Possibly the fun of the thing is to be found in the racy style of 
the narrative. But could it have been made to tickle the 
fancy of any one with a groan of sympathy for the 
unfortunate if the actors had been of high social standing? 
Are we permitted to laugh at the misfortunes of the lowly, 
while we consider seriously and with sympathy the griefs of 
the great? W. P. W. 
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While several historians place the hiring of the city's first black policemen 
in Mayor Meredith Snyder's term during the mid 1890s, recent scholarship 
indicates that Joseph Green and Robert W. Stewart were the earliest, appointed 
simultaneously in 1886. {For more on Stewart, see his letter in the chapter on 
politics.} By 1889 George H. Baxter, a porter, was disenchanted with the 
assignments given African American policemen. Green was classified as a city 
hall janitor in an 1887 directory, giving weight to Baxter's complaint, and neither 
Green nor Stewart were listed as policemen before 1889. A century later Baxter 
would no doubt have demanded an examination of the police department's 
affirmative action program relative to hiring minorities. On the other hand, one of 
the most respected members of the county sheriff's force was Martin Aguirre, 
hero of the 1886 flood and descendant of an Hispanic family long established in 
Los Angeles. 


{Times, April 3, 1889, p.3} 

Colored Men for the Police Force. 

Los Angeles, April 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I ask permission to make the inquiry through your paper why 
only two of the applications from colored men to be placed 
on the police force were considered, and also why the city 
authorities are dilatory in placing the two colored men 
appointed on the force to active duty, and why they should 
be relegated to janitor duty in the city buildings? 

G. H. BAXTER. 


The state's constitution barred blacks from voting until ratification of the 
15th Amendment in 1870. When one Southern Californian indicated he would 
have continued that voting ban, "Tippecanoe" offered a reply. Ralph Hoyt, a 
regular contributor of well-written letters on a variety of subjects, and "Veteran 
Observer" offered their support for the right of all Americans to vote. Hoyt's 
defense of the Civil Rights Amendments is particularly impressive. 

[Times, Aug. 19, 1888, p. 5} 

Some Light on a Dark Subject. 

Santa Ana, Aug. 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In a recent letter to The Times from E. E. Keech, secretary of 
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the Prohibition Club of this place and Candidate for County 
Clerk on the Prohibition ticket, that gentleman explains why 
the sable orator, Rev. Hector, failed to meet his appointment 
to speak in Santa Ana. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Keech, in a conversation 
with one of our prominent Republicans, gave vent to the 
following (or, in substance) language, touching his views on 
the negro suffrage question, it may not be out of place to 
give him a grain of allowance on the Hector mis-fit: 

Said p. r. {prominent Republican - Ed.} was speaking 
of the suppressed negro vote at the South and Mr. Keech 
gave it as his unqualified opinion that if he could have it his 
way the negro ("nigger" to use his own word) "should not be 
allowed to vote at all." Why? "Because of their ignorance." 
Perhaps Mr. Keech does not favor the negro having the right 
to speak even on prohibition. At all events the admirers of 
the Rev. Mr. Hector can put this away somewhere, and 
when they vote for County Clerk do so consistently. I will 
also say right here that Mr. Keech is frequently seen 
hobnobbing with that class of Democrats who believe in a 
solid South at all hazards, in other words the "shotgun 
policy," to squelch the negro Republican vote, and yet he 
claims to have been a Republican once. Shades of Horace 
Greeley! 

TIPPECANOE. 


{Times, Oct. 31, 1886, p. 3} 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 30. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In view of the political situation in the South the question 
arises, what shall be done with the later constitutional 
amendments — commonly known as "the fruits of the war?" 
Shall they be enforced or repealed? Every existing law or 
constitutional provision that can not be enforced should be 
abrogated. It is sickening to think how justice is burlesqued 
and the public mind debauched in this country by the 
existence of "dead-letter" laws — national, state and 
municipal. Laws which nobody respects because they are 
never enforced. The thirteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, adopted in 1865, abolished slavery and thereby 
broke what had been the backbone of the slaveholders' 
rebellion. But how about the amendments that followed? 

The fourteenth amendment, adopted in 1868, and the 
fifteenth, adopted in 1870, were intended to confer the rights 
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of citizenship upon the colored race, removing all distinction 
on account of color and making black and white people 
equal before the law. This is as it should be. But, 
unfortunately, these amendments have never been followed 
up by the necessary legislation. After the colored men of the 
South had been minimally enfranchised, and the 
representation of these States in Congress and in the 
Electoral College thereby increased, the black voters were 
practically left to shift for themselves - to enjoy these newly 
acquired rights and privileges only if agreeable to their 
former owners and overseers. Otherwise they should say 
nothing about them. It is well known how in five or six of 
those States, the colored people have enjoyedj?) these 
privileges and exercised these rights. It is well known, and 
the proof is overwhelming, that physical force with a 
representative Southern Bourbon is a more potent factor in 
shaping elections than are all the constitutional amendments 
ever adopted. It is well known that a majority of the legal 
voters in these States (who are registered Republicans) are 
practically disfranchised. This is done in defiance of the 
plain provisions of the constitution. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments are deliberately nullified by Bourbon 
brutality. Well may we inquire, what kind of a Government 
have we, anyhow? 

When an American citizen, who happens to be in a 
foreign land, is deprived of a legal right, our Government 
immediately gets up on its dignity, shows its teeth, and 
demands that the wronged citizen be treated fairly. And in 
doing so, the Government voices the sentiment of the whole 
country. But right here in our own land, under the alleged 
"protecting folds of the Stars and Stripes," the constitutional 
rights of tens of thousands of our people are trampled to the 
earth every four years, and yet the Government tolerates the 
outrage. 

The closing section of each of the constitutional 
amendments says: "Congress shall have the power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation." But Congress 
has not done so. If it had, the old Democratic serpent would 
never have succeeded in swallowing the Government. He 
would be so nearly dead as to find difficulty in even moving 
his tail, and James G. Blaine would now be President. Of 
course the "appropriate legislation" to enforce these 
amendments will never be had from a Democratic 
administration. The most that a Republican Senate can 
hope to accomplish under Cleveland's reign is to prevent the 
Democrats from so changing the election laws that a fair 
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election and an honest count will be as nearly impossible for 
Republican voters in the North as they now are in the South. 

The fourth article of the original constitution declares 
that "The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government." Now, if this means 
anything, it certainly means that every citizen of every State 
and every portion of every State shall be protected in the 
exercise of all the rights conferred upon him by the 
constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof. 

At the earliest possible day we must have a Congress 
and President that will enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, at all hazards and at whatever cost. 

Otherwise the time is not far away when the Constitution of 
our country will not be worth the paper on which it is printed. 
Voters should bear these facts in mind, especially when 
choosing members of Congress and legislators, whose duty 
it will be to elect United States Senators. 

RALPH E. HOYT. 


{Times, Nov. 17, 1888, p. 5} 

The Solid South. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] A leading Democratic politician of South Carolina is 
reported in this morning's papers as saying that if the 
Republicans would give the South the assurance that they 
would leave her alone to manage her own State affairs, etc., 
the people of that section would break up the solid South. In 
parallel columns with this outgiving is a detailed account of 
how a northern man was treated, including threats of his life, 
in the State of North Carolina, and how he and his family 
were driven out of the State. Now, however desirable to 
liberty-loving Republicans the dissolution of the political 
combination known as the Democratic Solid South may be, 
they are not yet ready to enter into pledges guaranteeing to 
any section or rod of this country the right to murder for 
political reasons, or to run off for no crime, any citizen, be he 
black or white, or northern or southern born. So long as 
American citizens of whatever color, or wherever born, 
cannot go or stay, or say his say, or vote and have his vote 
fairly counted, in any and every State of our common 
country, the Republican party will not voluntarily close its 
mouth or bar its right of protest or tie its hands to even 
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secure the mere outward conversion to Republicanism of the 
entire solid South. 

VETERAN OBSERVER. 


C) HISPANICS 

Through the 1880s descendants of the original settlers from Spain and 
Mexico continued to maintain a prominent place in Los Angeles society. They 
held high ranking offices, both elected and appointed. Reginald del Valle served 
in the legislature and Ygnacio Sepulveda was a superior court judge. Hispanics 
held numerous city offices, although with an influx of Easterners in the 1880s 
they were gradually displaced. When the city police commission in 1889 fired 
nearly half the police force, including all "Spanish-American" officers, the Times 
denounced the action as unjust, arguing that dismissal of the Hispanic officers 
closed to that group an occupation that they not only were competent to fill but 
had in many cases performed with exceptional bravery. 

Families of the rancho owners remained an in-group in social circles and a 
few still held great tracts of land. Others, however, had fallen on hard times. 
"Prophet" Potts, himself a pioneer from the early 1850s and an associate of 
many of the land grant holders, offered a suggestion. At the time he wrote, 
California had a short-lived old-age pension plan for the destitute that was, 
though modest, far ahead of its time, giving county supervisors authority to place 
names on the pension roles. In June, 1885, for example, 131 Los Angeles 
County residents drew government pensions ranging from $2 to $30 a month. 

Potts' letter was one of the few about Hispanics that appeared in the 
Times, which is somewhat surprising considering the size of that population and 
the history of the area. 

{Times, June 15, 1888, p. 6} 

Help the Indigent Pioneers. 

Los Angeles, June 8. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I see every few days some old familiar face of the old 
Spanish families on the streets of Los Angeles, destitute and 
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in many cases begging for alms of the passers-by. The 
most of these old people were rich when I came here, 36 
years ago, and were liberal to the poor Americans coming 
across the plains in those days, dividing with them anything 
they had liberally. Some of them suffered loss from 
desperadoes by being friendly to the American Government 
in the conquest of California by the Americans. They are 
now old and poor and destitute of this world's goods, and do 
not know how to make a living under the new state of things. 
The county of Los Angeles is rich, and can well afford to 
provide sustenance for these few old pioneers during the 
balance of their short stay in this world; and I would suggest 
that the Board of Supervisors appoint a committee to hunt up 
all those old people who have been worthy citizens of this 
beautiful countryside for so many years, and that they be 
placed on the indigent list and provided with the necessaries 
of life from the county funds for the balance of their short 
stay amongst us. 

J. I N. POTTS. 


D) HYPHENATED-AMERICANS 


Chinese, Indians, Blacks and Hispanics were not the only groups singled 
out for scorn in the 1880s. While overt hostility toward the Irish had largely 
disappeared, the letter from "X" raised the suspicion that, given an opportunity, 
the author would have taken the British side. "American," on the other hand, had 
had enough of all hyphenates. Clan-na-Gael, cited by "American," was a 
revolutionary Irish nationalist movement implicated in a Chicago murder in 1889. 
The title Otis placed above "American's" letter does not refer to Indians! 

{Times, Dec. 29, 1886, p. 10} 

BLARNEY FOR THE IRISH. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 24. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] For several weary weeks the Tribune has been 
inflicting on its readers an immense amount of week-kneed, 
broken-backed, hysterical rhetoric concerning the wrongs of 
Ireland, and much denunciation of "British tyranny and 
greed." That the writer of those articles knows nothing of his 
subject goes without saying; were the case otherwise he 
would not be employed on that cholera morbific sheet. That 
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his agonizings are altogether perfunctory is equally evident 
— nothing could be plainer than that the Great Mind which 
steers the metropolitan journal thinks to capture for the use 
of his faction Irish votes and Irish influence by his able 
editorials. 

If that were all, however, one would pass his 
maunderings in silent but soulfelt nausea; but when he says 
"there is not a true American who will refuse to fight for our 
truehearted brothers" (the Irish) he insults Americans and 
lies about their sentiments. And I, claiming to be as true an 
American as the proprietor of the aforesaid Great Mind, 
though acknowledging myself a much humbler one, desire to 
enter a vigorous kick against the assertion that Americans 
are ready to take up the Irish or any other foreign quarrel. 

X. 


{Times, June 30, 1889, p. 6} 

A Native American Sentiment. 

Los Angeles, June 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] It may seem like a step backward to raise the old 
cry, "Put none but Americans on guard," but will we not 
have to do so in self-defense? We have had the Anarchist 
murders in Chicago, and now the Clan-na-Gael. We have 
British-Americans of Boston trying to dictate the policy of the 
country, and the Hessians of San Francisco refusing to turn 
out in a Fourth of July parade, unless they are paid $8 per 
day — not only refusing, but threatening to boycott a Fourth 
of July parade. 

In your paper of the 24th, I noticed an advertisement 
from Pasadena for a cook, "French, English or Swede; no 
Americans need apply." Is it not time for us to say, no 
foreigners need apply? 

AMERICAN. 
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"THE CHINESE MUST GO" 


A decade before the founding of the Times Los Angeles was the site of 
the most violent act yet committed in the United States against immigrants from 
China. The 1871 slaughter of 19 Chinese Angelenos by a mob in the city's 
infamous "Nigger Alley" would be exceeded only by a similar occurrence at Rock 
Creek, Wyoming, in the mid-1880s. But while the Wyoming horror erupted amid 
massive anti-Chinese agitation throughout the West, the Los Angeles massacre 
occurred before the emergence of anti-Chinese agitation in the city and at a time 
when the county's Chinese numbered no more than 300 - less than 2 percent of 
the total population. Historian Grace Heilman Stimson argued that the hostility 
responsible for the violence was based more on the emotion of racial prejudice 
than fear of economic competition and was a carryover from the lawlessness of 
an earlier era. As time passed, however, the city's anti-Chinese agitation came 
to be closely tied to the workingclass in general and to the labor movement 
specifically. 

Anti-Chinese protests and violence in California had been primarily 
associated with the mines in the 1850s and early 1860s, but the center shifted 
when placer mining played out and white miners drifted down out of the Mother 
Lode to seek work on farms and in towns and cities, particularly San Francisco. 
There the Chinese population in 1870 exceeded 12,000, forty times that of Los 
Angeles. Use of Chinese labor for railroad construction had brought great 
numbers of immigrants to California in the 1860s. Completion of the first 
transcontinental line not only created temporary unemployment for many 
Chinese workers but increased the competition for jobs as large numbers of 
Easterners rode the rails west seeking employment. Organized anti-Chinese 
protests broke out in San Francisco and in other communities with a 
disproportionately large number of Chinese when white workers, only a few years 
removed from a Civil War that had been fought in part over the specter of 
competition with slave labor, saw themselves in danger of vying with "coolie 
labor" for jobs. 
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With only a relative handful of Chinese living in Southern California in the 
early 1870s there was little reason for organized anti-Chinese activity .The 
Chinese population of Los Angeles County in 1860 numbered only 11, 
approximately 0.01 percent of the population. By 1870 the number had climbed 
to 234 (1.5 percent) and by 1880 reached its 19th century census year peak at 
3.5 percent, a total of 1169 Chinese. Historians believe that population topped 
out in the early 1880s, perhaps as high as 6000, before falling to 4424 in 1890 
after passage of the exclusion act. Those restrictions on Chinese immigration 
and an extremely large migration of whites to Los Angeles from eastern states 
reduced the Chinese proportion of the county's population to 1.9 percent in 1890. 

An organized anti-Chinese movement had emerged in Los Angeles in the 
mid-1870s, coinciding with a new influx of Chinese into the state in conjunction 
with several major railroad construction projects utilizing Chinese labor. Alfred 
Moore, then active in the Greenback Labor Party and later a real estate 
developer {see chapter on the river}, organized an Anti-Coolie Club in 1876. The 
following year, as San Francisco's Denis Kearney spearheaded anti-Chinese 
demonstrations that led to the formation of the Workingmen's Party, Kearney's 
battlecry - "The Chinese Must Go!" - was carried into Los Angeles. Moore, Jesse 
Butler and others associated with labor's political efforts set up a local branch of 
Kearney's party and won the municipal election of 1878. 

At the state level Workingmen's Party agitation led to a constitutional 
convention in 1878. The convention entertained numerous anti-Chinese 
proposals but adopted only two major ones, denying Chinese the right to vote 
and prohibiting their employment by corporations or government, both of which 
were later declared unconstitutional as was much of California's state and local 
anti-Chinese legislation. 

For the state election of 1879 the legislature placed on the ballot an 
advisory proposition regarding the continuation of Chinese immigration. Over 
150,000 voters supported a ban while less than 1000 opposed it. Curtailment of 
immigration, of course, was beyond the limit of state or city government. As a 
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result, the focus of agitation moved to the national level with a demand for 
abrogation of the 1868 Burlingame Treaty, which had legalized the movement of 
Chinese workers to the U.S. and by treaty protected them from discrimination. 

Early in 1882 Senator John Miller, whose election by the California 
legislature was partly due to his anti-Chinese position, pushed through Congress 
a bill to prohibit importation of Chinese laborers for 20 years. His bill was made 
possible by a revision that year of the Burlingame Treaty, eliminating treaty 
obstacles to immigration restriction. President Chester Arthur vetoed the bill, 
however, citing the 20 year clause as a major objection. Miller quickly authored a 
new version calling for a ten year ban. 

Miller's initial exclusion bill reached the floor of Congress shortly after the 
founding of the Times. At its inception the paper had been sympathetic to the 
anti-Chinese movement. During his tenure in 1882 Editor Mathes frequently 
published letters in support of efforts to halt immigration. Despite his personal 
position he also ran letters condemning the anti-Chinese agitation, as evidenced 
by a communication from "Progress," who commented on the 1879 referendum 
on Chinese exclusion. Governor George Stoneman, praised by "Progress" for 
hirng only native labor, was accused elsewhere of having employed Chinese 
household help. Stoneman claimed his wife did the hiring. 

{Times, April 14, 1882, p. 2} 

Pasadena, April 13, 1882. 

Mr. Editor: Can you find space in your paper for the 
enclosed spicy and humorous article on the Chinese? I 
have never yet noticed in any California paper a single 
reprint of any of the interesting speeches made in Congress, 
notably by Senators Horr, Dawes, McDill, Hawley, or 
Representatives Kasson, Carpenter, Browne and others in 
opposition to the Miller bill. Would it not be fair for you to 
give the people of California a chance to read a little on both 
sides of the Chinese question? Is the press of California 
under duress? Is Denis Kearney all omnipotent over the 
State? Do Irishmen or Americans rule this country, or do the 
poltroon politicians? A California editor stated to me, that 
the almost unanimous vote against the Chinese was secured 
by not printing a single ticket in their favor, and that the few 
who voted "nay" had to write their tickets, and that 
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thousands voted aye without noticing how their tickets were 
printed. 

In conversing with a citizen of San Francisco he said 
it was true, and moreover that the press did not dare to print 
any other kind of a ticket. Furthermore, allow me to say that 
in a three months residence in different parts of California, 
that a very large majority of the citizens with whom I have 
conversed, are bitterly opposed to the Miller bill, and that 
without a single exception, the visitors and travelers here 
from other States with whom I have spoken on the subject, 
are equally opposed to the bill. We all, however, would be 
willing to see some restrictions made as to the number that 
shall come in any one year, but are opposed to any entire 
suspension for any time. Why don't the people of California 
refuse to hire Chinese laborers? Would not that stop the 
immigration? If they don't want them, don't hire them. Let 
them do as Gen. Stoneman does, hire and employ only 
natives "to the manor born," and the coming of the heathen 
Chinee will be a thing of the past. 

PROGRESS. 


Jesse Butler had been elected to the city council when the Workingmen's 
Party, with an anti-Chinese plank in its platform, swept the 1878 city elections. 
Consequently, his response to "Progress" was not unexpected. Accompanying 
"Progress'" letter was a clipping, reprinted by the editor, from the Chicago 
Tribune reporting a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher in support of the Chinese. 

In commenting on Beecher's sermon Butler referred to a statement attributed to 
Beecher during the 1877 nationwide railroad strike. Beecher had been quoted to 
the effect that an honest man ought to be able to support a wife and five children 
on one dollar a day, and any man who was not willing to live on bread and water 
in doing so was not fit to live. 

Butler's reference to the Chinese "urinary abomination" reflected another 
argument frequently raised by the anti-Chinese movement - that the Chinese 
presented a health hazard. San Francisco doctor Charles O'Donnell, the city's 
coroner and an associate of Kearney, had incited anti-Chinese feeling there by 
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displaying a purported Chinese leper to the public on the city streets. Historian 
William Bullough noted that in reality "Doctor" O'Donnell was a veterinarian. 

{Times, April 15, 1882, p. 3} 

A GRATIFIED CONTRIBUTOR. 

He Explains Some Things — Bread and Water Beecher. 

Editor Times: I am exceedingly gratified at your 
liberality and fairness in giving room in your paper this 
morning to a Pasadena correspondent signed "Progress," 
and am satisfied that this discussive mode is to be the future 
system in newspaper editorialship and correspondence, and 
therefore hail you as (locally) its enlightened pioneer. 

But let us see: He says "the almost unanimous vote 
against the Chinese was secured by not printing a single 
ticket in their favor, and that the few who voted nay had to 
write their tickets." Now if my memory serves me, it was 
thus: no party indeed dared to print on their tickets, "In favor 
of," or "For Chinese immigration," and why? Simply because 
had they done so, the Workingmen's Party would have 
swept the State with a wide besom of victory; and to prevent 
that dire (?) result, every ticket in the field had on it "Against 
Chinese immigration" (this was written from memory, but by 
politeness of Postmaster Dunkelberger and County Clerk 
Potts, I have just looked at the tickets of the different parties 
and found myself correct, "Against Chinese immigration" 
being printed on the bottom of all party tickets, so that the 
voter had not to say "yea" or "nay," but voted "against" on 
every ticket, unless he simply crossed off the proposition 
with his pen, which would of course be equal to saying 
nothing, and leaving them free to come as before that vote 
was taken). So much for your enlightened correspondent, 
but one word for poor Beecher and for poor human nature 
— on the average. When his salary was from $800 to 
$1,500 a year, he eloquently preached that poor men and 
slaves were the beloved children of God; but now when 
getting thirty thousand a year and over, he consigns the poor 
man to bread and water, and a competition in labor with the 
slaves of the lowest race and the oldest, meanest, dying-out 
civilization that remains to afflict every large-souled 
intelligent philanthropist, and every aspiring laboring man 
and woman in the land of the old Washingtonian Eagle; and 
in the burning — aye, thank God, in the consuming light of 
this grand nineteenth century, Poor Beecher! Poor Yorick! 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, this discussion brings out the cold 
facts, and "truth always destroys error if left free to combat 
it." For the exposition of the Chinese nuisance including the 
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urinary abomination, thank you; and the council of two years 
since knew it all to be true through the inspection of Dr. 
Lindley and the police, but refused to act on that knowledge, 
though pledged to do so in their platform. 

JESSE H. BUTLER. 


A) "THE CHINESE QUESTION" 


Historians of the anti-Chinese movement in California are in general 
agreement that many Easterners, other than wage-earners, entering the state 
during the boom decade were not in sympathy with those calling for an 
immediate end both to Chinese immigration and to their employment in the 
state's labor force. Usually those Easterners added that they were willing to 
accept immigration restrictions less draconian than a total prohibition and looked 
forward to the day when white labor would be abundant enough to satisfy the 
needs of California's employers. But they cautioned that that day had not 
arrived. They appealed for those protesting to use peaceful means, agreeing 
that the Chinese presented a threat to western culture but warning that the 
danger did not require mob action. Typical of that view was this letter from a 
recent arrival from Ohio. 


{Times, May 11, 1882, p. 3} 

AN OHIO REPUBLICAN. 

His Views are Sound on the Chinese Question. 

To the Editor of the Times: — / find since my sojourn 
in this portion of your flourishing State, that there is some 
excitement and no inconsiderable diversity of opinion on 
what is usually termed the "Chinese question." I fine my 
own views have been modified by a careful consideration of 
the subject, and I have come to regard it as a matter of far 
greater importance, and worthy of more careful investigation 
than is usually given to it in the Middle and Eastern states. 

The question of the immigration of the Chinese and 
their settlement, whether temporary or permanent, in the 
country is usually regarded, simply as a labor question, and 
from this doubtless has arisen much of the diversity of 
opinion now existing between the people of the East and the 
West. We frequently hear well informed men saying, that 
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very much of the improvement of the West has been brought 
about by Chinese labor; that by this labor, rail roads have 
been constructed, cities built up, farms opened and 
cultivated, and a degree of advancement and prosperity 
attained in a very few years which could not have been 
reached but for the introduction of this peculiar element. Let 
this be admitted, it is very probably true. Let us go a step 
farther, and say that the continuation of this species of labor, 
and the increase of Chinese population to a point very much 
above what it has yet attained, may still continue to advance 
the material and physical prosperity of the country. That 
cheap labor has its advantages in building up a new country 
none will deny. The interests of labor and of capital are not 
necessarily opposed to each other, because, as the price of 
labor diminishes, the greatness and power of capital is 
increasing. Such a state of things may be and frequently is, 
entirely consistent with the material growth, advancement 
and actual well being of a country demanding a large and 
rapidly increasing population to assure its development. 

This has been felt and recognized in the East for many 
years. Every State east of the Mississippi river has been 
largely dependent on foreign immigration for its material 
progress. The question of the good and the evil arising from 
this immigration has been freely discussed, has entered into 
our state and national politics, and has much to do in the 
divisions and acerbities of political parties. And yet it is 
doubtful it if has ever been considered in its most important 
bearings. It has usually been looked upon as simply a labor 
question, or as a question how far one or another political 
party could be benefited or impaired by its continuance. 
Seldom indeed have we taken the trouble to enquire how far 
all the interests of society, moral, social, political and 
material were to be affected by the introduction among us of 
a foreign element with feelings, habits, modes of living and 
thinking, and moral and social tendencies, diverse from and 
frequently opposed to those under which our country has 
grown up, and gone forward, in the road of progress for 
nearly three centuries. And yet this is precisely the point 
which demands consideration. 

Few men will deny that what we are endeavoring to 
work out in this land of ours, is a civilization which shall 
develop in every point the highest characteristics, and at the 
same time advance the best interest of the human race. We 
will assume then, what also few will deny, and what the 
history of our race, if we take the time carefully to investigate 
it, will fully uphold — namely, that the civilization of the 
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Anglo-Saxon, or speaking in a broader sense, as well say 
the civilization of the Aryan race, is that which is to-day 
bringing mankind up to the highest point of moral and civil 
improvement and well being. This proposition admitted, 
which can not only be readily substantiated, but which I 
apprehend our federal legislators will not be prone to 
dispute, and then it follows that whatever stands in the way 
of the complete establishment and perfection of this 
civilization, should be viewed with a jealous eye, and its 
introduction to any undue extent carefully guarded. 

European immigration, while it has added so much to our 
material advancement, has not been by any means free from 
objections in its moral and civil relations, yet the fact that the 
subjects of this immigration, poured so freely upon our 
shores, because in no great length of time assimilated to, 
and largely identified with our own people, casting in their lot 
among us and uniting with us in endeavoring to work out the 
great problem of the greatest good for the greatest number, 
and in many cases becoming leaders among us, in social 
and civil reforms and progress, these facts have smoothed 
the way for their reception, and have soon, in a good degree, 
obliterated the marks of difference which at one time 
seemed likely to block our way. But the question arises can 
we afford to admit into our ranks simply in social and 
business life, saying nothing of their political status, which is 
a question for after consideration, a large body of men and 
women, who from the time they came among us have not, 
and in the nature of things, we may say, cannot and will not 
now, or hereafter, mingle themselves with us, and become 
assimilated to "our" modes of living, thinking and acting. 

This brings us to the very core of the Chinese question. The 
Chinese civilization is older than ours, it is far more fixed, 
more immovable. It is so completely indurated, crystallized 
by the accretions of ages, that it has become inpenetrable. 
We cannot impress ourselves upon it, we can change none 
of its features, none of its facts. Such as it is to-day, such it 
will remain, so every new thousand of immigrants increases 
its power, but does not change its form. If it is a less perfect 
civilization than ours to-day, so it will be to-morrow, next year 
and forever. Established among us it blocks the way of 
progress. If we value the progress we have made, and 
desire to go forward, this obstacle must be removed out of 
our way. It is folly to say, we want Chinese labor we must 
have it and we shall not permit them to interfere with our 
manners, our institutions or our business. Had four millions 
of negroes no effect on the manners, institutions or business 
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affairs of the twelve millions of whites among whom they 
lived? Let history answer the question. Yet these negroes 
were only manual laborers, forbidden to think, without 
civilization and without progress; but the Chinese are a 
nation of thinkers, shrewd calculators, insinuating 
themselves into every avenue of business, and forcing every 
species of business or trade in which they engage to 
conform to their modes and habits of life and thought. The 
question is not a narrow one, shall we have Mongolian 
civilization or Anglo-Saxon? shall we go forward or shall we 
stand still? shall the American or the Asiatic rule on the 
Pacific coast? We may as well look the matter calmly in the 
face and determine what we wish to do before we are forced 
to act whether we wish it or not. It is no time to bring in 
political parties to settle a question which belongs to the 
nation and is above all parties. The Republican has the 
same interest here as the Democrat — no more, nor no less. 
We can tolerate the Chinaman so long as he is not so 
powerful, by his numbers, as to outweigh us in the social or 
commercial scale. Whenever he is so, his presence is an 
unmitigated evil. There is no call for force, no need of mob 
law, the worst of all laws; no need of any organization or 
system or action outside of the laws of the State or the 
nation. Clear, cool, careful, deliberate investigation and 
action are what is needed, and these will arrest the evil, nay, 
may do, what God's providence is continually doing in this 
world, may adduce great good, from what without careful 
direction will certainly become the source of evil 
irremediable. 

The President will in all probability sign the bill which 
the Congress just passed, it may not be the best which could 
have been made, but it gives the nation and your own State 
time to think, time to act carefully and deliberately. From it, 
as we believe, no harm can arise, while wisdom and 
prudence may found on its provisions a cause of action from 
which the world will be the gainer. If the bill does not 
become a law now, it will at least cause the question to be 
thoroughly investigated, and if all rash measures be 
repressed, time will bring us to a correct solution of its 
difficulties. 


AN OHIO REPUBLICAN. 
Los Angeles, May 5, 1882. 
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B) MORE THAN EXCLUSION 

With the signing by Arthur of the revised Exclusion Act in May, 1882, anti- 
Chinese agitation largely disappeared, but despite the exclusionists' initial 
enthusiasm the law eventually proved less than satisfactory from their viewpoint. 
Lax enforcement, corruption in the issuance of immigration permits and the 
failure of large numbers of Chinese to return to their homeland led to a 
resurgence of anti-Chinese feeling in 1885. 

The principal demand of California workingmen was a ban on importation 
of Chinese laborers and the deportation of those already here. Since that 
required federal action, anti-Chinese forces attempted to achieve that end 
indirectly through state laws and city ordinances designed to drive out Chinese 
residents through harassment. In numerous cities and towns workingmen sought 
ordinances that would force Chinese beyond the city limits. In Los Angeles an 
Anti-Chinese Union gathered 1200 signatures calling for the council to evict the 
Chinese. When the city attorney challenged the constitutionality of such an 
ordinance the council shelved the proposal. Elsewhere residents took the matter 
into their own hands, resorting to mob action to hound the Chinese out. 

Based on letters in the Times future historians would be unaware of any 
renewed hostility to the Chinese in the mid-1880s. While about half of the 
paper's issues for 1883-84 are missing from the microfilm, those extant do not 
contain a single letter on the "Chinese Question," although one letter denounced 
the importation of opium into the country. Those years, of course, comprised a 
period in which exclusionists briefly believed that the law had solved the 
immigration problem. But even in 1885, when they realized that legislation had 
not accomplished its goal, the Times printed only four letters on the Chinese. 

One, by R. M. Beach, roundly condemned the violence used against them. 

Two weeks before Beach's letter ran in the Times a Pasadena mob had 
burned a Chinese laundry and several other buildings, and the Chinese were 
forced to vacate the central portion of that city in 24 hours. Initial reports, even in 
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the Times, held the Chinese responsible for the fire, but subsequently the paper 
declared that local citizens had determined that the fire broke out when a rock 
thrown from outside the laundry overturned a lamp. Since Beach's letter dealt 
with two unrelated topics, thus violating one of the editor's cardinal rules, only the 
portion pertaining to the Chinese question is printed below. Richard M. Beach 
was listed in the city directories of the mid-1880s as a Los Angeles clergyman. 

{Times, Nov. 21, 1885, p. 4} 

The Stead and Chinese Questions 

To the Editor of The Times — Sir: ... Now just one 
word more, and that on the Chinese question. What are we 
coming to? Must we concede that, with all our boasted 
intelligence, refinement and Christianity, we are a nation of 
mobocrats? The question is not whether the Chinese are 
good or bad: a blessing or a curse. They are here. They 
came without protest. If they are inimical to the interests of 
our country, we must make the best of it, unless some 
compromise could be made with China to free us from them. 

Mob law is the most cruel, heartless, unjust, unmanly 
redress for supposed or real evil that any individual or 
community ever resorted to. Prejudice blinds, totally blinds, 
the eye of Justice, and of all prejudice, race prejudice is the 
bitterest. 

Was there ever a more striking illustration of this 
statement than the Pasadena mob. It turns out that the 
Chinamen, after all, were innocent of the offense, that so 
aroused the ire of that supposed peaceable suburb. And 
what will they do about it? Will they say, as the old woman 
did who whipped her boy for what she afterwards learned he 
was not guilty of, "Well, he's guilty of a thousand other things 
worse and let the whipping be turned to that account?" The 
Pasadenians certainly ought to be on their knees at the 
mourners' bench, every last one of them, bringing forth fruits 
meet {meant? - Ed.} for repentance. 

Why, Mr. Editor, do not the friends of law and order, 
to say nothing of the friends of a helpless race in our midst, 
call meetings to redress the indignation of good citizens at 
this outrage on decency and Justice on this coast? 

R. M. BEACH. 
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Critics of the anti-Chinese movement suspected that those most vocal in 
their call for removal of the Chinese were themselves not "native Americans," a 
term that then referred to whites born in the United States. Historian Alexander 
Saxton found that the state's wage-earning labor force by nation of birth in 1870 
consisted of only 40 percent native Americans, 25 percent Chinese, 15 percent 
Irish and the rest scattered among several nationalities. There are no 
comparable figures for Los Angeles in the early 1880s before the boom, but with 
a Chinese population of 605 in 1880, accounting for only 5.4 percent of the city's 
residents, it is unlikely that the Chinese made up more than 10 percent of the 
wage earners. 

While conceding that a slow removal of the Chinese was a desirable goal, 
"Justice" questioned the role of foreigners in the anti-Chinese movement. 
"Foreigner," writing a few weeks later, made a similar observation, referring to 
"North American Chinamen." The Trades Council's "Appeal," referred to by 
"Foreigner," was an endorsement of the boycott of Chinese-made goods, 
discussed below. Labor leader Arthur Vinette, whose letters appear elsewhere in 
this volume, was a French Canadian. 

{Times, Feb. 27, 1886, p. 2} 

The Native-American Movement. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The writer is not 
ambitious for office, so, he feels quite safe in speaking his 
mind on all subjects. 

I venture the assertion that the most bitter enemies of 
the Mongolian are themselves foreigners, and it is a question 
in my mind whether those same officious persons have any 
better right on American soil than a Chinaman, provided that 
Chinaman behaves himself as well in all particulars. Then, if 
John becomes a permanent citizen, acquires property, pays 
his taxes, becomes naturalized, and in other respects 
behaves himself, I ask, who has a better right to live and 
breathe in our land of equal rights, unless it be the native- 
born? 


Will you please stop and think one moment? Of what 
nationality are all these tramps which infest our land? Did 
you ever see a Chinaman begging for something to eat? I 
never did. Did you ever see one who was not willing to 
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work? I never did. Comparatively few are to be seen in our 
State prisons? We call them heathen — true, they are. 

They are not all the heathen we have in our midst. 

Has not a Chinaman as good a right on American soil 
as an American on China soil? Drive out all our Chinamen 
and China will drive out all Americans from her country, and 
we will lose the entire commerce between the two countries, 
which is many millions yearly. Let us go a little slow! Look 
well to our very best interest. 

We need servants of some kind, and I very much 
doubt if we can do better than to use John, if we can make 
him acquire property and become a citizen. 

The ultra form taken by the native American 
movement will not do, of course, but it seems to me that all 
foreigners, would do well to remember that it is not wise for 
those who live in glass houses to get "too fresh" about 
throwing stones. 

Such fierce persecution — such uncontrolled hatred 
towards one alien, comes with very poor grace from another 
aliens Too many Chinese in our land would be very bad, but 
none at all — all expelled at once, would be a calamity. Let 
us go a little slow, be not rash. 

JUSTICE. 


{Times, Mar. 18, 1886, p. 2} 

A Foreigner's Idea About Foreigners. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I was much 
amused when I read the article in your Thursday's issue 
headed "An Appeal,"issued, I believe, by the Trades 
Council. I think it is about time the law-abiding people of Los 
Angeles should study the matter a little, and try and find out 
what class of men compose the "Trades Council" of Los 
Angeles. To my certain knowledge a majority of them are 
foreigners. I know some of the loudest-speaking members 
are French Canadians, who do a good deal of talking in the 
neighborhood of the Natick House. This same class of men 
are called, in the New England States, "North American 
Chinamen." Back there in the factory towns, they work for 
the lowest wages, and live just as cheap as Chinamen. It is 
nothing unusual there to see a family of twelve or sixteen 
living and doing their own cooking in two rooms. Most every 
factory village in New England has its "Frenchtown" similar 
to the Chinatowns on the Pacific coast. What amuses me is, 
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that this same class of men, when they arrive on the Pacific 
coast, join some trades union to enable them to get work, 
and then shout loudest "the Chinese must go." Now the 
people of Los Angeles must not get the idea that all the 
intelligent working men of this city belong to labor unions. 
More than one half of the workingmen of Los Angeles have 
got independence enough to do their own thinking, and are 
men enough not to be bulldozed into joining trades unions, 
or to be pulled around by the nose by demagogues. I am a 
foreigner myself, and am glad that I have the privilege of 
living in this glorious country. When I get dissatisfied I will 
not try and expel other foreigners who are satisfied, but will 
go myself. 

A FOREIGNER. 


C) THE BOYCOTT 

Protests continued. On Feb. 27, 1886, the Times reported that 6000 
people, approximately 10 percent of the city's population, attended an anti- 
Chinese rally in the Tabernacle at Fourth and Main, the largest such rally ever to 
occur in Los Angeles. Among the speakers were Col. H. H. Boyce, co-proprietor 
of the Times, Joseph D. Lynch of the Herald, Henry Z. Osborne of the Express, 
Dr. Joseph P. Widney, Congressman Reginald F. del Valle, Mayor Henry Hazard 
and future senator Stephen White. In the course of the evening a majority voted 
to impose a boycott, commencing May 1st, withdrawing their patronage from 
Chinese vegetable gardens and laundries and withholding patronage from all 
who employed Chinese or sold Chinese-made goods. Another resolution 
endorsed the use of all legal and peaceful means for "ridding the city of 
Chinese." 

While supporting the use of peaceful and legal methods and 
acknowledging that workingmen had the right to withhold their patronage where 
they saw fit, Times co-proprietor Boyce said he did not like the word "boycott." "It 
doesn't sound well to American ears." Instead, he urged workers to use 
persuasion. 
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Boyce's partner at the Times, Otis, refused to attend the meeting. In an 
editorial directed at those who did plan to go, Otis cautioned that expulsion of the 
Chinese would be harmful to the economy. While agreeing that native labor 
would be preferable to that of the "benighted heathen, which of course these 
sons of Asia are," he warned that any change in the labor supply must wait for 
the development of a domestic labor supply that was adequate to replace the 
Chinese in those occupations that they then dominated. In subsequent editorials 
Otis came out strongly in opposition to the boycott. Historian Grace Stimson 
believed this difference of opinion on the Chinese question was a factor leading 
to the termination of the Boyce-Otis joint ownership of the Times. 

Joining Otis in denunciation of the boycott was Andrew J. Wells, minister 
at the Congregational church, whose letter drew responses from Jordan Cox, 
who was a contractor-builder and the writer of several letters advocating 
exclusion, and from Rabbi Emanuel Schreiber, who challenged Wells from a 
different perspective. In turn, "Stranger," "Old Miner" and "Justice" defended the 
Chinese. 


{Times, Feb. 28, 1886, p. 5} 

THE "LITTLE BROWN MAN" UNDER DISCUSSION. 

A Manly Plea For National Honor. 

Some Points for Patriots to Ponder- 
"John" Not a Good Quantity, But He Must Not Be Crucified. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am unable to 
understand how gentlemen who so earnestly, and with such 
evident sincerity, deprecate violence or unlawful methods of 
dealing with the Chinese, but who advocate peaceful and 
lawful measures which contemplate the same end, viz., the 
expulsion of the obnoxious Mongols, can justify their action, 
as good citizens of this republic. If citizens band themselves 
together to withhold from the Chinaman the means of 
livelihood, and seek to compel others in a like course by a 
system of unmanly, un-American and tyrannical proscription, 
termed "boycotting," the end must be the expulsion of the 
Chinese as certainly, if more slowly, as if driven out by 
violence. 

The argument used against violent methods has 
never, I think, risen to the level of righteousness, or been 
urged in the name of justice, but has been the low and 
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selfish plea that violence would disgrace us as a State, and 
would prejudice the anti-Chinese cause in the East! But did 
it never occur to these excellent gentlemen who cry, "Peace! 
peace!" and declare themselves on the side of law, that this 
whole business of getting rid of these foreigners is 
dishonorable to the citizen, because in violation of the 
solemn compact which this government has made with 
China? Do gentlemen deceive themselves by the cry of 
"peaceful and lawful means?" Do they not know that 
Congress alone can deal with this question, and that the 
faith of the government and the honor of the nation is 
pledged to maintain the Chinese "in the exercise of their 
treaty privileges against any opposition, whether it takes the 
shape of popular violence or of legislative enactment?" (See 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1881.) 

The Angel I treaty or Restriction act of 1880 said that 
"Chinese laborers now in the United States shall be 
accorded all the rights, privileges, immunities and 
exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nations." 

Have we regarded that compact? Have we not, to our 
shame, violated it upon the landing of every steamer from 
China, and in the peaceful or violent expulsion of the 
Chinese from the small towns and villages of the State? 
Article III of that treaty pledges the government of the United 
States, if the Chinese "meet with ill-treatment at the hands of 
any other persons," to exert all its power to devise measures 
for their protection." 

Are not reputable citizens of this commonwealth 
deliberately proposing to ill-treat the Chinese? They may not 
think so, but they deceive themselves. I am ill-treated if 
driven from my home by violence; I am ill-treated if driven 
out by peaceful methods, for no crime, by combinations of 
society against me which make starvation inevitable if I 
remain, and which combinations are devised for this 
purpose. Does not the movement here and throughout the 
State mean just this, and is it not a cowardly method of 
evading the letter of the law while violating its spirit? 

These considerations are strengthened by 
remembering that we compelled unwilling China to enter into 
treaty obligations and relations with us; that our presence in 
China has been distasteful and irritating; that American and 
English steamers in Chinese waters have thrown out of 
business a vast fleet of Chinese junks, and out of 
employment an army of Chinese larger than the total Mongol 
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population of the United States; that for ill-treatment of the 
hated foreigners in her midst, China has punished her 
citizens and paid large sums as indemnity, while we have 
ignored Chinese claims, or refused satisfaction and been 
remiss in the execution of our laws against those who 
plundered and murdered Chinamen. 

This Christian nation should suffer shame to-day, and 
loss of character and moral power, as she faces these 
heathen people. 

Do gentlemen who advocate peaceful and lawful 
methods of evicting the Chinese, who are here by our 
invitation, by our treaty, and by the policy and principles of 
our government, feel complacent in view of their want of faith 
in this heathen nation? Do they consider, at all, the question 
of retaliation and the bloody expulsion of white residents 
from China, which may follow the "peaceful and lawful 
methods" devised for starving men out of our land? 

It is freely granted that the Chinese are the 
unendurable element of our population, but when all has 
been said against them that can be said, only one course 
remains for us that is honorable and lawful in the best sense, 
viz. to wait the action of the government, whose citizens we 
are and whose laws and pledges of faith we must regard. 

"Nothing is safer than justice, and nothing is settled 
that is not right" and we cannot settle this vexed question 
and secure peace and quiet by methods which dishonor the 
nation and override those human impulses which are the 
best part of human nature, and which urges in behalf of 
those whom it is proposed to starve out, that they are men 
— men with their own sorrows, their own burdens and 
perplexities, and their own problems of destiny to solve. 

A. J. WELLS. 


Feb. 27, 1886. 


{Times, Mar. 2, 1886, p. 2} 

A Boycott Both Ways. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The temperate and 
wise, yet firm, utterances of the Times on the Chinese 
crusade, and their indorsement by the people, or a large 
majority of them, at the Tabernacle Saturday night, are 
matters of congratulation, and speak loudly in our behalf as 
justice-loving law-abiding citizens. We have but two classes 
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of obstructionists to meet and brush aside: those with 
misguided, morbid sympathy for the "stranger within our 
gates," and the wealthy, who prefer them as servants to 
those of their own nation or color. The labor market in the 
United States is now overstocked, and every Chinaman 
employed sends a male or female tramp upon society. 
Sympathy for the Mongol is very cruelty and death to sons 
and daughters of our own blood and nation. Away with this 
sickly sympathy! True, healthy empathy expresses itself for 
the poor of our own country, who are daily growing poorer. 
Our sympathies sometimes make fools of us. We don't owe 
the Chinese anything. In early days in California, when the 
State had a small population and needed laborers, we 
invited a few — or hired a few — to work for us. We now 
have more than enough laborers of our own and have a right 
to discharge "our Chinese help" without doing them injustice. 
In remaining here when not wanted they become intruders. 
They are, as Rev. A. J. Wells says, an "unendurable 
element," and the overflowing Chinese hive must not select 
America to settle upon. I am surprised at the reasoning of 
Mr. Wells, based upon the false assumption that Congress 
alone has the right to regulate this thing! It is a matter 
between the laborer and his employer, outside of treaty 
stipulations; and the people have to move, and that 
vigorously, before Congress finds out that there is anything 
wrong. The people govern Congress — not Congress the 
people. An American citizen has a right to buy vegetables of 
Americans, to get his washing done by Americans, has he 
not? He has a right to employ white help in his kitchen, has 
he not? If so, where is the injustice to Chinamen? When 
you employ Chinese you are boycotting Americans, to the 
same extent! Girls, boys, men and women of our our {own? 

- Ed.} color and nation. Oh, yes, employ Chinese and 
boycott our own sons and daughters, making hoodlums of 
them thereby! Labor must be made respectable and 
remunerative. Would the reverend gentleman class the 
hiring of an American young woman in his kitchen as 
boycotting the Chinese? If so, the employment of Chinese is 
boycotting American labor. Which would he have, and 
where are his sympathies, and where is his "justice and 
righteousness," that he speaks of as so foreign to the 
conceptions and motives of the anti-Chinese movement? 

Let this "unendurable element" return to their own country, 
and work out the labor problem there. Respectfully, 

JORDAN COX. 
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{Times, Mar. 3, 1886, p. 3} 

Reasoning of a Rabbi. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In your issue of 
Sunday the Rev. A. J. Wells pleads for the Chinese, and, 
while on the one hand conceding that "Congress can deal 
with the question," he says that the Chinese must be 
maintained, even "against legislative enactment "— which 
would exclude even Congress from dealing with the 
question; for if, as the reverend gentleman states, "The 
honor of the nation is pledged to maintain the Chinese in the 
exercise of their treaty privileges against any opposition, 
whether it takes the shape of popular violence or legislative 
enactment," it is difficult to see how Congress can deal with 
the question. The reverend gentleman further says that only 
one honorable and lawful course remains, viz.: To wait the 
action of the Government; but forgets to explain how such 
action is possible, if "legislative enactment" against the 
Chinese is also considered a wrong. 

Now, it is not the Chinese question which calls my 
attention to the article; for, being only several months in this 
blessed State of California, I must confess that I cannot yet 
definitely say whether Rev. Wells is right — who calls the 
Chinese "men "— the italics are his — "with their own 
problems of destiny to solve" or whether they are right who 
style them "beasts." 

But I take decided exception to one point of his 
argument, where he declares: "This Christian nation should 
suffer shame to-day and loss of character and moral power 
as she faces these heathen people." Now, how can Mr. W., 
who lays so much stress upon a few words in a "treaty," 

"law," etc., so utterly disregard the constitution of the United 
States which excludes the word "God," "religion," "sect" in 
order to save future generations from such unjustifiable 
claims as these of Rev. Wells? If America would be a 
"Christian nation,"the Jews, dissenters, infidels, atheists, 
agnostics, theosophists, spiritualists, etc., could not be 
citizens of this country. It would cease to be a "Republic," 
and would in time share the fate of Spain, which is a 
laughing stock of the world, and the only Christian nation. 
"Christian nation?" Now, Mr. Wells is no Christian from the 
standpoint of Catholicism; the Unitarians are none from his 
own point of view, and every sect has a Christianity of its 
own, and within the sects so many who do not believe much. 
How, then, can a man talk of America as a "Christian 
nation?" This would be the beginning of religious 
persecutions, as history proves, and the beginning of the 
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end of this glorious Republic, this bulwark against 
intolerance and fanaticism. 

E. SCHREIBER, RABBI. 

Los Angeles, March 1, 1886. 


{Times, Mar. 3, 1886, p. 3} 

The Anti-Chinese Crusade. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Will you allow a 
stranger to say a few words in the people's column? Being a 
stranger, it is natural I should see many strange things. But 
as I know I must be brief, in order to he heard at all in your 
valuable paper, I will mention only one. 

The strangest thing I have yet heard in California is 
that the State is suffering, financially and otherwise, on 
account of the labor of an admittedly industrious and 
economical class of laboring men, and is engaged in a 
crusade to drive them out, in order to make room for tramps. 

All political economists have taught that the laboring 
man was the real and only creator of wealth and the true 
foundation of national prosperity. But, of course, they are all 
wrong, and as soon as California can expel 100,000 
industrious laborers from her mines, her wheat fields, her 
orchards, her vineyards and her vegetable gardens — 
although her productions must necessarily decrease to the 
amount of many million dollars annually — yet she will, 
according to our new school of political economists, 
immediately become prosperous and happy. 

But we are told they must be driven out because their 
labor comes in competition with white labor. So does the 
steam engine, the power press, the threshing machine, the 
sewing machine and every other labor-saving invention that 
was ever made. There is a machine in Boston that does the 
work of 40,000 shoemakers. It must be thrown like the 
British tea, into Boston harbor. If the Chinese are a curse to 
white labor, so are labor-saving machines. It is no 
uncommon thing for the tramp in the Eastern States, who 
would not work if he had the best chance in the world, to go 
over the country setting fire to the farmers' reapers and 
mowers because he considers that in some way they have 
deprived him of the means of living well. That seems to be 
the school of political economy that we are all coming to in 
this State. God save the State when such men as Kearney 
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and O'Donnell mould and become the leaders of public 
opinion. 

Notwithstanding the open sympathy of nearly all the 
newspapers and the silence of the pulpit, I assert that 
thousands of the intelligent, moral and religious people of 
California are opposed to this unlawful, inhuman and 
unchristian crusade. 

We have an abundance, if not a superabundance, of 
churches. Where are the ministers of that religion which 
teaches the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man? Why are they silent? Let faith, baptism, grace and 
other dogmas have a rest and let us have a few practical 
sermons, yes, thousands of them, on such texts as, "Love 
thy neighbor as thyself;" and let us not forget those other 
words of fearful import which will be pronounced at the last 
day: "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my children, ye have done it unto Me." 

The movers in these crusades take great pains to 
inculcate the idea that they are proceeding lawfully. There 
never was a more false or ridiculous assumption. The 
Chinese are here in accordance with the provisions of a 
treaty which is as much the supreme law of the land as any 
act of Congress. It guarantees to them protection and the 
same treatment that is accorded to the subjects of the most 
favored nation. A "boycott" is just as much an unlawful 
combination as a mob. And here let me say that, as an 
American, I blush for my country, and especially for the 
proud State of California, if we are descended so low, if free 
government has become such a failure that we are driven to 
adopt the language and proceedings of Irish bondmen after 
centuries of tyranny and degradation. While I have never 
regarded the Chinese as desirable permanent citizens, and 
was and am in favor of the restriction act, I am convinced 
that that act, thoroughly enforced, is all that California ought 
to ask or can safely have. By that act you would get rid of 
the Chinese gradually, and other laborers would take their 
places, so that the change would injure no one. To drive 
them out suddenly will unsettle every thing and cause a 
financial loss of many million dollars to the people of 
California. 

If the Chinese are driven out because they work, who 
can tell where this insane delusion will end? May not labor- 
saving machinery be the next to be condemned? And why 
should not the patient ox, mule and horse be banished also? 
They bear your burdens and perform labor that might be 
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done by man; and like the despised Chinaman they, too, fail 
to buy your groceries, wear your clothes, drink your whiskey 
or chew your tobacco. When will men learn the important 
truth that the wants of mankind increase as fast as the power 
of production, and that the condition of the laborer has 
always been made better and not worse by cheapening 
production. 

This crusade is an outrage on the Chinese, because 
they have property here, lands rented, crops planted and 
many other interests that would be sacrificed if they were 
driven out on a few weeks' or months' notice. We claim to 
be a civilized and Christian people. Let us not imitate the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages — of Spain's expulsion of the 
Jews or France's infamous expulsion of the Huguenots. The 
people of this State will be ashamed of this movement. It will 
disgrace us in the opinion of the whole civilized world. It will 
involve an immense loss financially, and greatly cripple our 
production. Let us, then, act lawfully and with moderation, 
and through the general government, which alone has any 
authority in the matter; and let the departure of the Chinese 
be effected gradually, peaceably and honorably, and without 
violating the precepts of religion or the dictates of humanity. 

STRANGER. 

P. S. — Since writing the foregoing I see, with 
satisfaction, the noble and courageous stand taken by the 
Times in your issue of the 27 inst. California needs more 
such newspapers and fewer of the base sheets which fawn 
upon every so-called popular movement as they fawned 
upon Kearney and O'Donnell. 

Pomona, Feb. 27, 1886. 


{Times, Mar. 4, 1886, p. 3} 

An Old Miner's Words. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: You published a 
good letter from a stranger. Now will you give an old miner 
space to say a few words on the boycott? Mr. Cox says that 
we are boycotting the Americans by employing the Chinese. 

I think that statement rather sweeping. There is perhaps no 
American in this county that would prefer a Chinaman to an 
American. But they are often compelled to employ Chinese 
or do without help. I know a family in West Los Angeles that 
tried for one month to get a girl to do general housework, 
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and failed, because there are small children in the family and 
part of the washing had to be done at home. 

Now, does any one expect that family to boycott their 
Chinese servant and do without help when the family is 
dependent on said help? I think no reasonable person 
would expect any such thing. 

This may not be a Christian country. But I trust there 
are some Christians in it, and if so, will they violate the 
teachings of Christ by boycotting a helpless and despised 
race of strangers (aliens) that are among us, and who came 
here under treaty stipulations of protection from our own 
government? I think they will do no such thing. 

The Master says: "Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for 
this is the law and the prophets." 

Now, will any man say that he can obey this 
command of the Savior while engaged in boycotting his 
fellow-men? Or can anyone say that they can be a Christian 
and violate the commands of Christ? These are times that 
try men's souls. I suggest the propriety of calling another 
meeting for the purpose of testing the matter and proving 
how many there are in Los Angeles city that will stand firm 
for the command of Christ. 


OLD MINER. 


{Times, Mar. 4, 1886, p. 3} 

Help for Rabbi Schreiber. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In this morning's 
Times, Rabbi E. Schreiber says that he cannot yet definitely 
say whether he is right who calls the Chinese men, or 
whether they are right who style them beasts. Now, if the 
Rabbi will turn to Shakespeare's play of the Merchant of 
Venice (Act III. Scene 1), he will find an argument by one 
Shylock which may aid him in making up his mind before the 
next time that he "must confess." The argument is by 
analogy, for "Shylock" does not say "Has a Chinaman 
eyes?" but "Hath a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions?" etc. 

He was addressing that vast multitude in Europe that 
for many generations did not know whether a Jew had any 
rights that a white man was bound to respect; who baited 
and badgered the Jews for their sport, and considered it a 
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joke to strip them, as the Jews had plundered the Egyptians. 
Shylock's argument has not yet convinced the masses in 
Russia and some parts of Germany. Has Rabbi Schreiber 
heard of the plunderings and murders and ravishings of 
recent years done against the Jews in those countries? 

The Jews call themselves the chosen people of God, 
and say they have the books to prove it, written in a 
crosseyed alphabet without vowels, nearly as funny as the 
bill of fare on a Chinese tea chest. And the Chinese still 
more arrogantly style themselves Celestials. But since 
Darwin has told us that our ancestor was a hairy quadruped, 
with pointed ears and a tail, how all this grates on the ears of 
a scientific man! 


JUSTICE. 


Two appeals issued in mid-March further polarized the community. The 
Trades Council, speaking for organized labor, circulated an order calling for the 
discharge of Chinese labor, warning that failure to do so might throw the control 
of the anti-Chinese movement into the hands of a less patient element, resulting 
in violent actions. The Times printed that appeal on Mar. 11. 

Three days later Otis ran two separate editorials condemning the boycott 
as conspiracy, revolutionary, bigotry, un-American, the offspring of despotism 
and oppression, ultimately leading to violence. "J. C." {Jordan Cox?} replied with 
a defense of the boycott in which he took the claim by critics that the boycotters 
contained a hoodlum element and turned that charge into an argument for 
removal of the Chinese. 

The second appeal appeared on Mar. 12 when the Times printed eight 
resolutions signed by 33 ministers, among them some of the most prominent 
clergymen in the city, denouncing the boycott as an un-American, un-Christian 
act of "unjust discrimination against a class of men who are entitled to fair 
treatment in the struggle for daily bread." 

Writing a rebuttal that also included a denunciation of the existing social 
order, Jordan Cox answered the ministers. In the course of his response, Cox 
invited them to recall the role of the church in the slavery debate, in which many 
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of them had been active. "B" also remembered the position of the church on that 
issue, but saw it in a different light. 

{Times, Mar. 18, 1886, p. 2} 

A Defender of the Boycott. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I have just seen an 
article in your Sunday edition relative to the Chinese, with 
which I must say I cannot agree. You seem to be under the 
impression (and I am aware quite a number of the citizens of 
Los Angeles concur with you) that the boycotters, if 
encouraged, are apt to resort to violence. I can safely state 
that the contrary is the case. They, to a man, have no such 
intentions. The very fact of their preferring the peaceful 
method system of boycotting to the forcible means used in 
the northern part of the State is of itself a sufficient proof of 
my statement. You are also afraid that white labor could not 
be procured in time enough to fill the places of the Chinese. 

Now, the floating population of this State is a large one, and 
when the report reaches the East that the Chinese will no 
longer be employed in California you may rest assured of a 
large immigration of Eastern labor. More (in all probability) 
than will be required. 

You need not leave Los Angeles to solve the problem. 

Look on the streets of your city any day in the week and you 
will see numbers of men seeking employment. The fierce 
competition for the most insignificant job proves that those 
men are sincere in their search for work. No matter where 
they go, "John" has preceded them. Hunger is a fearful 
spur, and is it to be wondered at that, too proud to beg 
(which is also a crime in the eyes of the law), rendered 
desperate by the pangs of hunger, and (oftentimes) the sight 
of his starving wife and children, the unfortunate victim of 
circumstances, created by the avarice of his fellow-man, is 
finally driven to crime to preserve the vital spark in his family 
and himself? We will suppose for a moment that the man 
gets off safely with his plunder; he may get work before the 
proceeds of his crime are spent; he tries to lead an honest 
life again, but remorse for his crime still haunts him; he 
makes the acquaintance of a criminal, or again finds himself 
in distress through lack of work, he remembers the ease with 
which he once before supplied his wants, falls again. Arrest, 
conviction and imprisonment follow. He is a criminal. His 
children, with no protector over them, become hoodlums (his 
daughters perhaps worse); and meantime the sleek John 
sends the money to China that would have left this 
unfortunate man a decent member of society. 
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With regard to the preachers, their action reminds me 
of the case of the woman who had no time to attend to the 
wants of her own family, as she was busy making clothes for 
the heathen. I think charity should begin at home. According 
to the resolutions passed at the Tabernacle meeting, 
boycotting was not to be commenced till the 1st of May, 
giving (I think) ample time for the change from Mongolian to 
white labor. Moreover when you employ or deal with 
Chinamen, you virtually boycott the American to the extent of 
the patronage you give the Chinese. Is it likely that the white 
laborer will attack the Chinaman when he finds that, by the 
boycott, he has got that employment he so much desired? 

Is he apt to leave his work or risk his life or liberty in a silly 
attack on a class who have nothing whatever to excite his 
cupidity? On the contrary, keep him in enforced idleness 
and you may drive him to acts which, under more favorable 
circumstances, he would never contemplate. 

J. C. 


{Times, April 1, 1886, p. 2} 

The Pope and Ministers vs. The Knights of Labor. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In the contests 
between labor and capital, it is a matter of sorrow and regret 
to all the lovers of their kind to see both the Catholic and 
Protestant clergy on the side of wealth, aristocracy and 
privilege, against every step of the toiling masses toward a 
position where they shall receive for their labor, of head and 
hand, simple justice. 

The fulminations from the Vatican against the Knights 
of Labor meet a welcome in the temples of Protestantism 
which reverberate, in subdued cadence, their little thunders 
against American labor, in its contest for bread against the 
Chinese among us. The thirty-three Los Angeles ministers, 
whose manifesto appeared in the Times of the 12th inst., are 
on record as having taken the side of the Mongolian against 
their own countrymen and women — entrenched behind a 
paper treaty which our agents were swindled into signing by 
the Chinese diplomats, who are noted as getting the best of 
all nations with whom they treat, and concerning the terms of 
which treaty the people were not consulted, and which they 
now desire amended or annulled. 

It is reasonable to expect that ministers, when they 
engage in a contest against such a large majority of the 
people, will lay bare the subject and strip it of all disguises 
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and reduce it to first principles — scientific, moral, social or 
religious — that, if they advocate an open door to all tribes 
and colors, they would openly base their arguments upon 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, no 
ownership in land, the equality and unity of all men, each for 
all and all for each, no exclusive ownership for anything; the 
needy, benighted, sick and besotted hunted and cared for 
and lifted to as high a heaven as they are prepared for, and 
thus inaugurate the millenium. But they do not take such 
ground, ask no concession of the land-holders or property- 
owners. They only ask that labor, want, and in tatters, divide 
its bread with this alien horde. Do they remember a text 
from the lips of Jesus, which will, I think, offset the text of a 
Chinese treaty: "Give not the children's bread to dogs." 

That the clergy have no sympathy with labor in general nor 
labor reform movements, their opposition to the anti-Chinese 
movement is but one indication. Among the hundreds of 
Knights of Labor in this city, from whose assemblies only two 
classes are prohibited from joining, the lawyer and the 
saloon keeper, not a minister is enrolled. The movement to 
improve the condition of the laboring classes has to face the 
combined opposition of the ministers; but while our Los 
Angeles ministers would join to protest against the 
assumptions of the Pope to crush out private opinion and 
private liberty, the members of the Protestant churches may 
protest against their own little popes taking the side of the 
Chinese against the poor of their own congregations; (if poor 
people cam afford to belong to a church now) and compel 
them to surrender the industrial field to their enemies. Can 
priestly assumption go farther? It is well in them that they do 
not claim infallibility. I wonder whether they would admit that 
they are sometimes biased by mercenary considerations? 

To show how the minds of ministers may be swayed by such 
influence, the Methodist church furnishes a good illustration. 
South of Mason and Dixon's line they were almost to a man 
pro-slavery; north of that line they were almost to a man anti¬ 
slavery. Interested motives made southern ministers see 
chattel slavery as a divine institution — and they proved it by 
the Bible; while northern ministers, without pecuniary bias, 
came to a truer opinion. Slavery and secession and Book 
Concern and coercion, (civil and military) with their terrible 
association, and what they have said about each other are 
enough to keep the militant churches apart; and if they tell 
the truth on each other, I don't blame them for rearing a gate 
between them, over which is inscribed on both sides this 
scripture text: "Be ye separate; touch not the unclean thing," 
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— and they don't touch — except on the Chinese question, 
in which they have common interests, as ministers, with the 
substantial men of their respective congregations. 

But they say the boycott will cause "ill feelings." It 
may — even in some of the pulpits. It would be interesting 
to know how many ministers in this city keep Chinese 
servants and patronize Chinese laundries? They say, also, 
"that the boycott is an unjust discrimination against a 
peaceable and law-abiding people in their struggle for daily 
bread," 

We answer: The ministers discriminate unjustly 
against our own workers. They oppose the driving out of the 
Chinese. Do they believe in grafting an inferior on to a 
superior stock, or civilization ? 

But I imagine they have in their minds some of that 
foreign mission romance. They want to christianize them. 
They have tried that on the Indian, and they disappear like 
grass before a paririe fire. 

They have Christianized the Sandwich Islanders from 
150,000 to 35,000 in forty or fifty years. Do they want to turn 
loose on these "peaceable"people? We shall beg them in 
the name of humanity, if this is their design, to desist! They 
know this is the uniform effect of our religion and civilization 
upon people of their grade. According to their own 
Buddhism, they are an evolutionary cycle behind the white 
race, and our religion, like water, takes the shape of the 
vessel it is poured into; and learning the catechism is not 
quite the same as a few thousand years' development. But if 
these ministers have missionary designs on the Chinese, for 
one, I should say they had better go over there to work — 
don't bring them here to Christianize them! 

Now, I am not authorized to speak but for myself, but I 
think I represent the rank and file of society, workers of all 
grades, as well as others, when I say: No injustice to the 
Mongol is intended; no treaty is to be violated, nor our honor 
tarnished, individual or national. 

JORDAN COX. 


{Times, April 1, 1886, p. 2} 

Pro-Chinese and Anti-Slavery. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In the discussion 
upon the Chinese question I have noticed a most singular 
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confusion of things. An example of what I refer to may be 
seen in one of your evening dailies of a week ago. The 
editor was criticising pretty severely Rev. Bresee's address, 
the Sunday night previous, on the vexed subject, and 
seemed to think the reverend gentleman had assumed a 
very inconsistent position for one who had been, in the days 
of slavery, so radical an anti-slavery advocate. Here is the 
singular thing about it, that an editor, or any intelligent man, 
does not perceive that the logical and only consistent 
position for a former abolitionist to take in this regard — as 
the question is being put before the people with its 
boycotting attached and insisted upon — is what is termed 
the pro-Chinese side. And having for months heard, read 
and observed the drift of sentiment among the people of this 
coast, it has been evident to me that this same spirit in its 
animus, now animates the pros and antis as in the times of 
slavery, only the positions are reversed. And I think that any 
careful observer, without prejudice or selfish interest to bias 
his judgment, will have been impressed in the same way. I 
have noticed, with no little satisfaction, that you have some 
heroic spirits who dare to stand up, as did the early anti¬ 
slavery men, in the face of a mob, and defend the rights of 
the unprotected against the majority. Another fact, unless I 
am greatly at fault in my observation and reading, there is 
the leaven of a public sentiment at work, quietly, but surely 
growing, which will crystalize into some organized form, to 
withstand the "violence of the masses," as evinced in 
conventions, etc. Your ministers, whose late action you 
published last week, have taken a just and righteous position 
in this regard, and they can well afford to be persecuted for 
righteousness sake. The evening daily to which I refer quite 
kindly excuses the ministers for "honest intentions, because 
they were educated in theological seminaries, and away 
from the people." How considerate of the editor to let the 
ministers off so tenderly. But what will he say of the men 
who were not "educated in theological seminaries," but who 
indorse and hold the same sentiments? I see in this anti- 
Chinese furore the spirit of ostracism, abuse and brick-bats 
of the early anti-slavery times. Boycotting and bricks are 
nearly related as weapons, and those who favor and employ 
them will in the end find them dangerous factors in any 
political or moral cause. Of one thing we may all be 
assured. Uncle Samuel may be a little conservative, but he 
will keep the treaty with China and protect its subjects in 
America. 


B. 
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D) WANING OF THE CHINESE ISSUE 


Despite an initial strong show of support, the anti-Chinese agitation of 
1886 swiftly evaporated. It could not overcome the fear that Chinese vegetable 
peddlers, who had a virtual monopoly on the market, would boycott families that 
had dismissed Chinese domestic help and the belief that white labor was not 
available in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of employers. The Chinese 
question would resurface again periodically until exclusion was made permanent 
early in the 20th century. While both political parties became committed to 
exclusion each attempted to blame the other for failure to resolve the issue. 
"Workingman," writing an anti-Chinese letter during the campaign of 1888 in an 
era when virtually all such letters had disappeared from the Times, drew a 
distinction between the Republican presidential candidate's stand and that of the 
incumbent Democrat, Grover Cleveland. The Wyoming reference is to the Rock 
Creek massacre, which had occurred early in Cleveland's first term. 

{Times, Mar. 9, 1888, p. 2} 

Cleveland's Administration. 

Pomona, Aug. 20. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Did not Grover Cleveland send United States troops into 
Wyoming to protect the Chinese, and did he not fill other 
Territories with troops without any cause whatever, for the 
especial protection of the Chinese? Did not Secretary 
Bayard send an official communication to Gov. Stoneman, 
directing the latter's attention to the protection of Cleveland's 
beloved Chinese? Did not Grover Cleveland send one or 
two messages to the United States Congress, urging 
vigorously a good round sum be paid to the Chinese 
Government for the few deceased Wyoming pigtails? Has 
any Democratic President ever sent messages to Congress 
requesting that body to pay damages for deceased 
Germans, Irish or other foreigners killed by a mob? It would 
please us to know, though we believe nothing of the kind 
was ever thought of until the Chinese champion, Cleveland, 
urged and procured from Congress an appropriation for his 
celestial friends. This bulky fellow was in his glory while 
aiding the cheap coolie laborer to override the American 
workingman on this coast. The Army was sent out to shed 
the blood of American citizens because they could not starve 
and stand by while the Chinese usurped their places and 
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their wages. The Cleveland-Bayard Chinese Administration 
is now on its odious record before the people to be passed 
upon in November, and the workingmen whom the army 
would have shot down like so many dogs if they had stood in 
Chinese way will be able to vote it out of existence. Elect 
Harrison, who, after a thorough study of the Mongolian 
question, firmly concludes they are a curse, and put in 
everlasting obscurity the only President who has used the 
military arm of the Government to protect leprosy, low wages 
and the hordes of Chinese that overwhelm us. The 
Cleveland Administration stands out in bold and nasty relief 
as the especial champion of Chinese cheap labor, low 
wages and free trade. In November let us put brains in 
charge and send bullbeef to the rear. 

WORKINGMAN. 


The final letter of the decade on the Chinese question, and the only one 
printed in 1889, would sound amazingly familiar a century later. At the beginning 
of the 1890s the state legislature enacted the registration proposal suggested in 
"B's" letter below. Although the state supreme court ruled it unconstitutional, the 
federal Geary Act of 1892, which incorporated the registration requirement, was 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. With additional restrictive legislation and 
treaty adjustments in the next decade, the Chinese question would give way to 
other issues. Since Otis left no record of the true names of those 
correspondents who used pseudonyms, we are left to wonder if the "B" of 1886 is 
the "B" of 1889, but writing now from an anti-Chinese position. 

{Times, May 26, 1889, p. 6} 

Photographers, Come to the Front. 

Los Angeles, May 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

In view of the danger to our welfare through the smuggling of 
Chinese across the border from Mexico and the British 
possessions on our northern border would it not be a good 
and practicable plan to photograph and register every 
Chinaman now in the United States, so that there would be a 
possibility of discovering any of the heathens who might 
obtain entrance to our country illicitly? Each Chinaman 
should be furnished with a passport containing his 
photograph, which he might be required to produce on 
demand of any one in authority. It might further be made an 
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offense for residents of the United States to employ any 
Chinaman unable to produce his papers. I offer this as a 
suggestion that you can elaborate. 

B. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR 


Reflecting the largely agrarian nature of the Southern California economy, 
no labor union emerged in Los Angeles until the mid-1870s. Isolation, frontier 
conditions, the lack of industry and the slow economic pace prior to the boom of 
the 'eighties worked against any early development of a labor movement. Even 
in those activities that witnessed formation of craft unions elsewhere, such as the 
construction trades, workers made little effort and found little reason to unite. 

Men who would cross a continent to seek employment in a still small cow town 
were not likely to form labor brotherhoods that sought the advancement of all 
rather than the interest of the individual. 

That printers organized the first union, a local of the International 
Typographical Union, should not be surprising. By the nature of their work, 
printers had greater control over their craft than most workers in the city at that 
time. They worked in a highly technical occupation that was not easily entered 
by the unskilled, while, as will be noted in the letters below, any unemployed 
drifter could pass, at least temporarily, for a carpenter. Printers labored in a 
relatively few shops, while construction trade "mechanics" {an early American 
term for skilled, urban workers that was still in vogue in the 1880s} were 
scattered throughout the city, either self-employed or hired by one of the 
numerous contractors. The line, for example, between painters as laborers and 
painters as employers was a fine one, often crossed, while printers tended to be 
hired hands. Furthermore, as a result of their occupation, printers were more in 
touch than other workers with developments in the labor movement. 

Throughout the 'eighties the Times exhibited a grudging acknowledgment 
that labor unions existed, although in light of the later position of editor Otis on 
the subject that decade may be considered the high point in good relations 
between the paper and the labor movement. Throughout the decade union 
leaders, such as Arthur Vinette of Carpenters' Local No. 56, and anonymous 
workers found the letters column open to their views. On occasion the Times 
impartially reported activities of labor organizations, including the central Trades 
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Council, but even then the editorial columns were quick to attack the unions' 
current efforts to advance their position, whether it be a strike, the anti-Chinese 
boycott, the nine-hour movement or wage demands. 

A) UNION MEN: SKILLED MECHANICS OR LAGER-BEER AGITATORS? 


The tailors' strike in early 1888 typified the hostility between employers 
and non-union men on the one hand, and advocates of organized labor, 
specifically the Tailors' Assembly of the Knights of Labor, on the other. In an 
interview with the Times, the owner of McConnell and Co., tailors, said that "the 
union people never explained to me" why they expelled Henry Schauer from their 
assembly and on what grounds they wanted McConnell to fire him. 

From all I could learn it was simply a case of 'didn't 
like the man.' Mr. Schauer suits me in every respect, and 
having no ill-will to gratify, I refused to fire him in obedience 
to the union's demand. 

Mr. Schauer is a good workman, far better than many 
of those who are now hounding him. I have decided to keep 
Mr. Schauer in my employ. 

The fact is, I have decided to run my business in my 
own way. I will no longer suffer myself to be harrassed by 
the never ending interference of a few lager beer agitators 
who run the Los Angeles union, therefore I have turned a 
new leaf and now employ none but non-union men. 

...It is simply a question as to who shall run my 
business — the lager-beer agitators or me.... 


Jacob Will, another shop owner also involved in the strike, called the 
union's demand for the discharge of a non-union worker "simply an 
unwarrantable and dictatorial interference with our private rights as merchants 
and employers." "The truth is, many of the fellows leading this movement don't 
want to work. Some of them are botches and cannot hold a job...." 

Two days later the Times carried a reply from union tailor Thomas Vernon, 
writing on behalf of the strikers. Vernon garbled the spelling of Will and Schauer. 
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{Times, Jan. 20, 1888, p. 6} 

The K. ofL. on the Tailors' Strike. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 18. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
We, the undersigned, having read an article in your issue of 
today, headed, "The Other Side," which contains statements 
by the firms of McConnell & Co., and Jacob Will & Co., 
merchant tailors, relative to the trouble which now exists 
between employers and this assembly of K. of L., we are 
constrained to lay before the readers of your able journal this 
first public statement of our difficulty. In doing so, we will 
endeavor to give such a truthful, fair and impartial 
explanation as becomes a dignified body of workmen. 

We will not deal in suppositions, personalities, or 
falsehoods; believing that truth is not only stronger, but more 
potent than fiction. The following are the facts: 

This strike was inaugurated 15 days ago, and was 
caused by McConnell & Co. employing a "scab" who 
persistently endeavored to injure this union by working 
against its best interests. 

This organization protects all its members, and 
believes in equal pay for equal work; hence it imperatively 
demands that each member work for one firm only, and for 
the employer direct. This does away with the "middle man," 
or, as we call him the "sweater." 

Henry Schaurs violated all this; he not only worked for 
more than one firm, but for all who would give him work. He 
became a "sweater" and started a "sweaters'" factory. In 
order to get work enough for his "sweaters'" factory he takes 
work for any price, gives it out to his "under-sweaters" and 
pockets his percentage. 

Mr. McConnell states that our only reason for wishing 
Schaurs' discharge was; "Don't like the man." This is not 
true. He was suspended three times; we reinstated him as 
many more, and tried every means in our power to get him 
to do right before we discharged him. The books of our 
assembly will testify to this. 

Now, sir, it is to obliterate the loathsome system of 
"sweating" that we inaugurated the present strike. Observe, 
we do not attack an individual, but a system. We feel that 
our object is a laudable one. We believe that our fellow- 
workmen should live by the sweat of their own brows, and 
not by the sweat of the brows of others. With this as our 
principle, we have decided upon a line of action which will be 
carried out to the best of our ability. 
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Mr. Wills's statement to the effect that the men in his 
employ had decided not to strike against his shop is also 
untrue. They made no such resolve, but decided to abide by 
the decisions of the K. of L. 

In concluding this statement we wish it to be 
understood that we entered this struggle honorably, and we 
will end it honorably. Mr. McConnell's uncalled-for 
personalities, and coarse abuse might be answered in kind. 
When he calls us "lager-beer agitators, " we might retort: 
"People who live in glass houses should not throw stones," 
for Mr. McConnell's love for the "amber-hued" is well known. 

The body which Mr. McConnell attacks is a body of 
skilled mechanics which will compare favorably with any 
body of men in this or any other city. 


Signed for the committee of Tailors' Assembly, 4350, 
Knights of Labor: 

THOMAS VERNON, 

Master Workman. 


"Rustler's" response, printed below, while ostensibly a reply to Vernon and 
a challenge to what he thought were inflated membership claims by the 
carpenters, was in fact an attack upon unions in general. In a second lengthy 
letter printed by the Times the same day, "Rustler" recited anti-strike statistics 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor, noting man-days and wages lost by work 
stoppages. He concluded: 

The laboring man has surrendered his liberty to the 
demagogue, and can no longer be depended on for steady 
work. The Anarchist is instilling his venom into the minds of 
the idle, and the capitalist will not risk his money in 
manufactories while these influences predominate. 


Otis printed the reply by "Union Carpenter" as the final letter in this 
exchange. It has the style of Arthur Vinette. 
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{Times, Jan. 25, 1888, p. 3} 

Labor Unions. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I noticed in the issue of The Times of Monday, the 16th inst., 
an account of the labor organizations in this city, and, among 
others, mention is made of the Carpenter's Union, No. 56, as 
numbering nearly one thousand. Your informant must have 
been a R — E — dealer with a large imagination, and 
accustomed to give large figures. Carpenters' Union, No. 

56, is as ready as real estate schemers to rope in eastern 
suckers. The union gets hold of these newly-arrived 
mechanics, and, carrying out the scriptural injunction, "takes 
them in," leading the poor victims to believe 'tis the only way 
to obtain employment, and a sure way at that. 

All this is simply done for the purpose of replenishing 
their nearly empty coffers, as financial affairs were pretty low 
during the summer months. 

This I claim is a shameful wrong. I am acquainted 
with about three-fourths of the contractors in this city, and 
they say (even those who belong to the union) they are as 
ready to employ non-union men as union. Every contractor 
who joins the union has an object in view, and that is his own 
personal benefit, for in the summer when labor help is 
scarce he finds it to his advantage to be a member of the 
union, for he can then get his help, such as it is, supplied at 
short notice. 

A man who is a skilled mechanic and master of his 
trade can get employment anywhere in America, more 
particularly in Southern California, irrespective of his color, 
nationality or creed, union or non-union. I know of three or 
four contractors who, though members of the Carpenters' 
Union, utterly refuse to employ union foremen, giving as a 
reason that union foremen are too ready to employ union 
men, whether skilled mechanics or not, often refusing to hire 
men whom they have every reason to believe are skilled 
workmen, simply because they are non-union men. Those 
things the contractors are beginning to understand. 

It is also beginning to be fully understood that the only 
way many can find employment at all is to join the union, and 
it is acknowledged by many contractors that a large majority 
of union men are unskilled laborers and are not as 
represented, and about the only way for them to find 
employment is to become members. Skilled labor in 
Southern California commands high figures, and the laborer, 
in many cases, reaps more benefit from his labor than the 
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contractor; therefore a good mechanic feels independent, 
and refuses to join an association where unskilled wage- 
earners are admitted. 

Unions are proper and very good institutions when 
properly conducted, and used as a means whereby 
strangers can become acquainted, hold social 
entertainments, assist each other in obtaining employment, 
etc., but when they become arbitrary and stubborn and wish 
to dictate to capitalists, contractors and others, and seek to 
control those who have large interests at stake — men who 
have put their last dollar in some undertaking — then, I say, 
their usefulness ceases. 

What misery, privation and suffering, especially to the 
women and children, have the many strikes during the past 
few years been the cause of, nearly all of which have been 
total failures so far as the strikers are concerned, as 
instanced by the printers' strike in Louisiana and San 
Bernardino, as also the late strikes in our own beautiful city, 
where we find today most of the union men who were 
employed in Brown's restaurant, McConnell & Co. 's tailoring 
establishment, and last spring in Baker's foundry, are out of 
employment, while the said establishments are today 
prospering as favorably as ever, and in many instances 
getting new customers, by the independent stand they have 
taken, showing they do not propose to have their business 
controlled by a lot of triflers who in many cases would be no 
better off if their wages were doubled and they to work one- 
half the number of hours. 

Most of our wealthy men of today have during some 
time in their lives, been wage-earners, but by industry, 
perseverance and, last but not least, economy, occupy the 
position they do today. These are the men whom a lot of 
irresponsible men would control. These are the men who, if 
they find a man who wishes to better his condition by 
working extra hours, would endeavor to drive out of this free 
and independent country. But these men, "sweaters," as 
"Masterworkman" Thomas Vernon terms them in his letter to 
The Times of January 20th — these men, I say, will, in a few 
years, be giving employment to such men as 
"Masterworkman" Thomas Vernon and his party. These are 
the kind of men who, by working extra hours for extra pay, 
will be furnishing employment to a majority of such men as 
constitutes Carpenters' Union, No. 56, and other unions of 
the day. These are the men who will soar above such men 
as the Knights of Labor men. These are the men who will 
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manage the public affairs of the State, while the other 
clamoring class will exist a while longer, growling and 
grumbling, and finally pass away and be forgotten. 

RUSTLER. 


{Times, Jan. 21, 1888, p. 3} 

Answer to "iRustler." 

Los Angeles, Jan. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
It appears that we have in our midst a 'Rustler," who, after 
doing the necessary amount of rustling for an honest 
livelihood, still finds time enough to indite columns of tirade 
against labor organizations and the Carpenters' Union in 
particular. 

What motives he has for these attacks it would be 
hard to determine, and it must give him exceeding great 
satisfaction to air his opinions in a daily journal, thereby 
saving the expense of a hall. The only thing that strikes me 
in his voluminous effusion is the extreme anguish he 
apparently undergoes when he reads of any progress made 
by a labor union, and it is really kind of you, Mr. Editor, to let 
him vent his cry publicly, lest the retention should injure his 
constitution. If this meets your eye, Mr. "Rustler," let me 
inform you that your first epistle contains just 12 
prevarications, . . . awful naughty ones, in regard to Union 
No. 56, and your economic, moral and social conclusions 
are all based "on error." Do call upon any one of the 
thousand members of the union who attends regularly to the 
meetings for a little more light in the matter; it will do you a 
"heap good." 

UNION CARPENTER. 


B) THE NINE-HOUR DAY 

Led by the newly-arrived French-Canadian Arthur Vinette, Los Angeles 
carpenters organized Local No. 56, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, in March, 1884. Within a month membership reached 225. While 
painters and plasterers had organized earlier, and the bricklayers would soon 
follow, Vinette's carpenters quickly took command of the construction unions. 
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The first task undertaken by Local 56 was to reduce the workday from ten 
to nine hours. That goal had already been surpassed by the plasterers, who had 
won an eight-hour day with no reduction in wages {$5 a day} in 1883, but the 
other trades still worked ten hours. While the carpenters announced that their 
new standard would take effect in August, 1884, with a minimum daily wage of 
$3.50, they received only partial compliance from contractors so that the nine- 
hour day was not universally recognized. 

In an effort to force recalcitrant employers into line, Local 56 used the 
letters column to pressure them to conform. Over the signatures of Bartholomew 
Nelligan and Arthur Vinette, the union offered a defense of the short-hour 
demand and, coupled with a list of complying contractors, issued a warning to 
those who refused to adhere to the new standard. That set off a series of 
rebuttals and replies in the letters column over the next week. 

{Times, Mar. 3, 1885, p. 4} 

The Short-Hour Movement. 

To the Editor of the Times — The Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, maintaining the principle 
that workingmen are entitled to shorter hours of labor from 
the improved mechanical methods now in use, and that it is 
the only practical plan for them to procure more constant 
employment, make them more contented with their lot, and 
holding out to them the best inducements to practice 
economy and secure homes, has constantly urged the local 
unions to unite with other tradesmen and secure, if possible, 
a reduction of one hour. Acting upon this advice, Union No. 

56, of this city, although in a position to enforce a demand of 
this kind by a strike, chose rather to consult with their 
employers, and proposed an agreement whereby the nine- 
hour system was secured without entailing a loss to the 
latter. This was in August last, and they were soon followed 
by the painters and bricklayers, the plasterers having already 
carried the eight-hour system. However, there is a class of 
contractors here, as elsewhere, who are not above taking a 
mean advantage of those who make concessions to 
workingmen, and they still require ten hours for a day's labor. 

They are also the first to instigate a reduction of wages; are, 
as a rule, of a tyrannical disposition, and promote hostile 
feelings between employers and journeymen instead of 
harmony, which for the growth and future welfare of this city, 
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the unions are, in accord with all good citizens, endeavoring 
to maintain. Therefore, in justice to the employers in the 
building trade who are now working on the nine-hour system, 
the Carpenters' Union herewith publishes their names, that 
they may become known to the friends of industrial reform. 
Any omissions will be cheerfully corrected: 

{A lengthy list of contractor-employers followed, 
broken down by categories of carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers and plasterers. - Ed.} 

The Union also deems it fair to notify the public that a 
movement was set on foot some time ago among the labor 
organizations whereby a record is being kept of all 
merchants, business men, professional men and others, 
who, in building or repairing, require ten hours for a day's 
labor from any of these four branches of work, or give out 
their work to ten-hour contractors (the matter of employing 
Union or non-Union men being immaterial). Should they 
notice any decline of patronage, they can draw their own 
conclusions. And should, peradventure, any of these 
persons ever get an itching to serve the public officially, they 
may perhaps find that party ties will not prove strong enough 
to overcome individual interests. 

By order of the Union: 

B. NELLIGAN, 

President. 


A. VINETTE, Secretary. 


{Times, Mar. 8, 1885, p. 5} 

As to Ameliorating the Condition of Workingmen. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In this age of 
progress and material development, by duty, it is enjoined 
upon public spirit to not only accept needed reform incident 
to all avocations of life, but to vigorously aid and encourage 
it by all the means capable of being honorably employed, 
and to alleviate the distress and remove the cause of 
complaint consequent to a demonstration of indifference to 
the appeal made by those who earn bread by manual toil. 

Since inventive genius has expanded the facilities for 
hastening every kind of work necessary to be performed by 
laboring men, the necessity for fixing a day's labor at ten or 
twelve hours no longer exists. 
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The world is constantly growing better, and to those 
who, by the force of circumstances, are compelled to drive 
the plow, swing the pick and spade, handle the trowel or 
carry the hod, it seems that an effort should be made by the 
more fortunate to brighten their life and to reflect a sun-beam 
upon the rugged paths they are compelled to tread. 

The President of the Carpenters' Union, in a 
communication recently published in the Times, makes a 
demand that will doubtless meet the concurrence of the 
liberal-minded in this country. There is nothing 
unreasonable or communistic in that demand. By that a 
compromise is suggested, which, if accepted, will bring 
satisfaction and harmony into the ranks of those upon whom 
all others depend. 

Should a day's labor be reduced from ten to nine 
hours per day, the demand for mechanics and all other 
laborers will be increased, thereby giving employment to 
many deserving men who are begging for the means to buy 
a supper. Not many days ago three thousand laborers stood 
upon the banks of the Thames, in the city of London, and in 
an angry voice demanded of that great city that they be 
supplied with some kind of work to enable them to procure 
bread to feed the hungry mouths that open with prayer for 
the means to prevent starvation. But, fortunately for the 
favored spot of creation, rich in resources and bounteous in 
grain and beef, famine is impossible, however numerous idle 
men may be. And in the demand for a reduction of the time 
established as a day's labor, violence is not an element. It is 
made as a matter of right and justice, and in keeping with the 
spirit of the age; and when those who are interested in and 
affected by it, awake to the reason for making it, they will 
discover the profit to be gained by the reform. 

THE WORKINGMAN'S FRIEND. 


{Times, Mar. 1, 1885, p. 3} 

The So-called "Nine-Hour Movement." 

A REPLY. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I think it is about 
time that the Carpenters' Union was giving us a "rest" on the 
nine-hour movement. I see by the Times of last Tuesday 
that they claim to have secured the nine-hour system in this 
city. They are also trying to bulldoze the merchants, 
business men and professional men of this city; and trying to 
prevent them from giving any work to ten-hour contractors. 
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Now, sir, I claim that the nine-hour system was never fully 
established in this city. All the good, practical mechanics in 
this city do not belong to the union, but all the botch 
carpenters and scrub workmen are members of Union No. 

56. Of course there are many good workmen in the union, 
but for every good workman I will show you five poor ones. 

This continual harping on the nine-hour movement 
has a tendency to make times dull in this city. People 
coming here from the East think twice before building, when 
they find out that the labor market is controlled by a set of 
men who cannot cut a rafter for a wood-shed. I have heard 
them talk in their own meetings, that when they get strong 
enough, they would not let any man work on a building 
unless be joined the union. Now, sir, if this union should 
ever get strong enough to enforce any such action, it would 
be the worst enemy a workingman could have, because they 
are not willing to grant the same right to others that they 
claim for themselves. I would say to the merchants, 
business men and professional men, don't be scared by their 
bulldozing notices in the papers, because they are not as 
strong now, by one third, as they were last summer, when 
they tried to establish the nine-hour movement and failed. 

Out of their list of about forty contractors, which they claim 
are working nine hours, there are not over ten responsible 
contractors. They have some down on their list as 
contractors who would not be allowed to figure on a job in 
some of the architects' offices in this city. 

TRUTH. 


Los Angeles, March 4, 1885. 


{Times, Mar. 12, 1885, p. 4} 

The Nine-hour Movement. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The wail of anguish 
set up by that ten-hour contractor in a recent issue has 
moved me deeply. How the galled jade does wince! He 
wants a rest, and he is aware that long hours and low wages 
will insure him that. As usual in such cases, when men, 
under the sacred name of Truth, attempt to further an 
ignoble project by misleading the public, they are apt to 
overshoot the mark and give themselves away. I will not 
condescend to answer in kind the scurrilous epithets applied 
to our members by this contractor, for a wage-worker need 
not be the less a gentleman, though he be regarded by 
many as a chattel. The dull times you refer to, Mr. "Truth," 
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are the outcome of the accumulative tendencies of the age, 
regardless of Scriptural injunction; and enforced idleness to 
a class of freemen who depend on their work for a living is 
an anomaly in a republic and a primary cause of crime. The 
various remedies proposed for the evil are rather 
problematical, pending the millennial advent, but the 
reduction in the hours assumes a tangible shape to our 
minds which we can readily grasp, and this hallucination of 
ours should be dealt with in charity and removed by solid 
argument. Reasoning a posteriori doth excite the parts 
assaulted, but fails to reach the seat of the trouble. We owe 
no apology to the general community for labor unions, for 
experience has shown the necessity of their existence. They 
are sanctioned by all the political economists and the leaders 
of religious thought, including Pope Leo XIII., who have told 
the wage-workers that association and cooperation are the 
only means by which they can protect themselves from 
oppression. As regards Union No. 56, our record is clear; 
we have the signatures of contractors to a certain pledge, 
and if Mr. "Truth" (?) be one of those who have proved false 
(and he announces himself publicly as a Judas), our late 
action must necessarily have aroused his ire. 

If it will add any balm to his wounded soul, we will 
hasten to inform him that in the last few days, three ten-hour 
contractors have been induced to break away from the 
entangling alliance sustained by him, and that we are upheld 
in this movement by some of the leading real estate owners 
of this city. The Trades Assembly will not tolerate 
bulldozing, and we call upon you, Mr. "Truth," to report to 
this union any member that is guilty of such. Boycotting, i. 
e., letting alone, is an opposite proceeding. It is a game 
originating in this city with ten-hour contractors, and wry 
faces will not make a counter dose any more palatable. We 
claim to understand the nature of our common prosperity 
fully as well, if not more, than this champion of long hours. 
The unions have steadily refrained from public 
demonstrations and mass meetings in this matter, and 
notwithstanding this attempt to drive them into a false 
position, they will continue the even tenor of their ways, well 
knowing that justice and principle will in the long run prevail 
with the masses. The public has been notified of our 
intention and methods, our system is perfected, and brass 
bands are needless. The owners of real estate and the 
newcomers from the East know their business, and the 
assertions of a man who poses as a renegade should carry 
no weight. The bugaboo he attempts to recusitate is a 
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phantom of his own creation, likely induced by remorse of 
conscience and will scare none but his counterparts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, this nine-hour movement 
can be narrowed down to this: Is it right? Are the unions 
justified in upholding it? Are pledges, promises and 
signatures of any account among men ? Will letting our 
opponents alone hurt them any? Any fair argument against 
the movement I am prepared to meet, but mud-throwing I will 
leave to blackguards. 

A. VINETTE. 

Secretary Union No. 56. 


C) THE CARPENTERS’ CIRCULAR 


The vast construction projects of the boom years and hard times in the 
East in the mid-'eighties drew many job seekers to Southern California. As the 
real estate frenzy drew to a close late in 1887 Carpenters Local No. 56 was 
concerned that a continuing movement of the unemployed into Los Angeles, 
lured by contractors through articles placed in Eastern papers, would jeopardize 
the wage and hour standards that they had won. One such announcement had 
in fact appeared in the Times early in 1887, placed by the Ventura building firm of 
Barnard, Blackstock and Shepherd. The reference to the arrival of cars by Feb. 
15 indicated the anticipated arrival of the first Southern Pacific trains over the 
new line from Los Angeles. 


{Times, Jan. 16, 1887, p. 6} 

CARPENTERS WANTED. 

San Buenaventura (Cal.), Jan. 12. — [To the Editor of 
The Times.] Would you object to say in your paper that 
there is a great demand here for carpenters? There is a 
great amount of building projected and no carpenters to do 
the work. Your paper has a wide circulation in the East, and 
its columns would be scanned by many good carpenters 
desiring work and a change of climate. The cars will run in 
here, nothing preventing, by February 15th. Yours truly, 

BARNARD, BLACKSTOCK & SHEPHERD. 
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Such notices continued to appear in Eastern papers. In particular, the 
Boston Globe in early October carried a report from Los Angeles that there was a 
dearth of mechanics, resulting in a ruinous advance in wages. Journeymen 
carpenters were, according to the article, paid as much as $5.50 per day, 
bricklayers $7 and plasterers $6. "Five hundred mechanics in the various 
departments of building could be put to work this morning." 

Fearful of the effect such publicity would have on working conditions in 
Southern California, Local 56 countered with a circular for eastern distribution 
warning mechanics that Los Angeles was not an Eden. 

Printed in late October, the circular drew the wrath of Otis and the Times. 
Otis called it "One of the most singular documents that ever reached the dignity 
of print... {and} composed of an equal compound of foolishness, knavishness and 
falsehood." 

The circular read in part: 

Just now Southern California is being extensively 
advertised as the "promised land" of the poor, ill-paid slave 
of labor. In nearly all the paragraphs going the rounds of the 
press there is such a misrepresentation of facts, such 
barefaced falsehoods in regard to wages and the demand 
for labor, that we have taken upon ourselves to refute them, 
and thus save hundreds of families from ruin. 


Otis claimed that there was a scarcity of carpenters in Los Angeles, not a 
glut, and condemned the circular for misleading carpenters elsewhere into 
believing that there was little work in Southern California. He was particularly 
outraged by this section, which he described as a cold blooded lie: 

A stream of mechanics and laborers has poured into 
the city, whose ranks are daily being swelled by fresh 
accessions. Having expended their last dollar for railroad 
fare, they rush around from one job to another offering to 
work for anything they can get. 
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The Times offered an alternate solution to what even it recognized as a 
slowdown in the economy, suggesting that a greater supply of labor and a 
properly adjusted wage rate, by which Otis apparently meant a reduction in pay, 
would stimulate the investment of capital and create an abundant supply of 
permanent jobs in Los Angeles. 

In reply, "A Carpenter" offered his assessment. 

{Times, Nov. 6, 1887, p. 6} 

That Circular. 

A CARPENTER'S STRICTURE. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Having read extracts and editorial comments on the circular 
issued by the Carpenters' Union, also the articles in today's 
issue of The Times, I would like space to present a few 
thoughts. That business is not only brisk, but very lively in 
the building department in this city, no one can deny, and 
one of the best summers ever known in Southern California 
has just passed. As cold weather puts in an appearance in 
the East and outdoor work becomes unpleasant, there are 
many who head for California to find an agreeable climate 
and put in the winter, and the result is that both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles have many idle men during that 
season. The circular issued by the union was undoubtedly 
sent forth to prevent this condition of affairs, for some 
exaggerated statements published by the press have drawn 
many inquiries regarding the so-stated great scarcity of 
mechanics, and during the past month many mechanics 
have arrived in the city, and the supply more nearly equals 
the demand than it has for several months, and is steadily 
increasing. Every organization seeks to protect itself and 
interests, and if the Carpenters' Union has seen fit to issue a 
circular for the purpose of arresting the influx of their brother 
workmen, it is very evident that some good reason existed 
for their so doing; and no one familiar with the business will 
deny that the union has better means and facilities for finding 
out the real status of affairs in the building line than any 
newspaper or individual. At one time last winter The Times 
asserted that more carpenters were needed, and that 500, I 
think, could find work if here. At that time it was not true, 
and many men, myself among the number, were idle and 
"rustling" for a job. If such statements are to be published, 
an excellent time to send them forth would be in the spring, 
for when winter comes on there is no occasion to send out 
reports that carpenters or other mechanics are needed, for 
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they are sure to come, and no winter has yet, or will, find the 
supply less than the demand. 

One year ago last winter an evening paper in San 
Francisco declared that 1500 men walked those streets 
nightly who had no place to sleep, and every winter sees a 
repetition of this condition, only the number may not be so 
large. To add to the number of idle men in the dull season is 
an excellent way to increase crime and produce tramps, and 
for this reason the press should not paint pictures not 
warranted by facts, or seek to stir up the surplus and floating 
population of other States. Having known what it is to walk 
the streets of both San Francisco and Los Angeles in search 
of work that couldn't be had, as a workingman I am glad to 
see this precaution taken by the union, and I have no fears 
that people of means will be debarred from settling up this 
glorious country, or that eastern capital will be induced to 
keep out of California. Now, one word in regard to the men 
who arrive here nearly moneyless and consequently willing 
to work for reduced wages. Many of them are "jim-crow" 
carpenters, and men who are unfamiliar with the work, but 
who seek it because it pays well and nothing else seems to 
open up. The union has no more control over such men 
than the editor of The Times, and if they work for less than 
$3.50 per day you will readily see there was nothing 
inconsistent in that portion of the "circular" so declared by 
you. That the carpenters who issued that circular desire to 
see this city thrive and prosper as much as The Times I have 
no doubt, and in my opinion undue disturbance and 
needless censure has been created and bestowed on 
account of said circular. Let the press of this city curb its 
tendency to exaggerate facts to stimulate our present solid 
boom and the coming winter may not see so many idle men 
as this city contained during January, February and March of 
1887, and the occasion will certainly be less for the issuance 
of any further circulars. Respectfully yours, 

A CARPENTER. 


D) THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND "OTHERS" 


"A Carpenter's" off-hand slur on "jim-crow" tradesmen was yet another 
sign of the hostility exhibited by the mainstream of the working class toward 
competition from blacks, certain Europeans and especially the Chinese. The 
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"Chinese question" {treated in its larger context in another chapter} was still an 
important issue in 1885. Despite congressional passage of an Exclusion Act in 
1882, anti-Chinese hostility only waned. In Southern California the use of 
Chinese labor to build the Santa Fe line led to growing worry over increased 
unemployment and to a resurgence of an anti-Chinese movement by mid¬ 
decade. 

The Anti-Chinese Union, formed initially as an independent labor union, 
was organized in early 1885. Its initial action was circulation of a petition 
patterned after one drawn up by San Francisco coroner Charles O'Donnell. It 
called for the city council to evict the Chinese from Los Angeles. Over a 
thousand signatures had been collected by early July when Philip Kelly sent this 
letter to the Times. 


{Times, July 7, 1885, p. 2} 

The Chinese Question. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I don't doubt Dr. 
O'Donnell's sincerity when he proclaims his devotion to the 
working man. I'm a working man myself, or a laborer, if 
that's more distinctive without being different, and with the 
natural selfishness of my kind, would inwardly and outwardly 
rejoice at the expulsion of the Chinese, on the presumption 
that I'd have steady work and better wages; and then, ten to 
one, under the control of the same selfish influence, I'd just 
as gladly be rid of seventy-five per cent, of what was left of 
the toiling mass, as in that case work and wages to please 
the most fastidious would be assured for a time at least; 
though there were labor troubles of a serious nature before 
the Chinaman's advent, and I opine there would be after his 
departure. 

But for the life of me, I can't see how he interferes 
with my welfare as a laborer in Los Angeles, or in scores of 
towns besides. His work seems to be confined to gardening 
and the laundry, and in a spirit of justice I would ask any 
laborer in this town if the Chinaman is not welcome when he 
comes with as many vegetables for ten cents as could be 
bought for twice the money in a market closed to his 
competition. We are compelled to admit, though many of us 
will do so with a reluctance which smacks of bigotry, that he 
is industrious, economical and inoffensive, traits which would 
be a great boon to many of us, and seeing that England, 
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France and others take advantage of his peace-loving 
disposition to invade and take possession of his native 
country, therefore it is nothing more than right that he should 
enjoy the privilege of eking out an honest living in foreign 
lands; and, furthermore, when we stand drinking in the 
vehement words of denunciation as they drop from the lips 
of our patriotic orators, we might suggest the propriety of 
hurling a few bolts of the same material where the real object 
of attack is posted — in a word, lay the ax to the root and 
direct the force of argument to those who are responsible. I 
mean you, I and all the other fellows who vote into power the 
law-makers. Now, supposing we shift this burden to other 
shoulders. It is established that the Chinaman is a success 
in business. We are not indifferent to the cost of food and 
clothing and, in view of our circumstances would not object 
to a reduction in prices. Let us encourage a Chinaman to 
start a store in each of those branches of business with 
which we are concerned; give him our patronage; let one 
start a saloon centrally located, and, I believe, with his 
proverbial tact and cheap style of living, in the course of 
human events, the Chinese question will assume an entirely 
different phase. More O'Donnells will rush to the arena than 
the Chronicle could shake a stick at in a week, whose 
business eyes will be opened so wide that they will find a 
hundred cases of leprosy where the San Francisco Coroner 
finds one. Don't misunderstand me. I have no object in 
exaggerating his virtues. I wish rather to consult with my 
fellow-laborers as to the best method of making the journey 
through life as pleasant as possible. I am not oblivious of 
the peculiarly disgusting odor of Dupont street, which may 
not be surpassed in any of the haunts of more populous 
cities; neither has experience proved that it can't wash a shirt 
as badly as any slattern when time is precious, and he can 
pass the botchery off on some customer who won't make a 
noise about it, and had he his own way he would be as 
exacting as possible and would want the most exorbitant 
prices for his chattels; but that's not the question. We want 
to make a proper use of the ballot, and instead of going 
crazy over a name, honestly assist in the selection of men 
whose lives, as far was we know, are free from taint, and 
who, having professed adherence to principles before, we 
feel confident will manfully uphold them after election. 

PHILIP KELLY. 

227 Chavez Street. 

Los Angeles, July 6th. 
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The Anti-Chinese Union, led by George Stearns, was attacked by Eliza 
Otis in her "Saunterer" column early in July. Whether she had Stearns in mind is 
not clear, but Arthur Vinette apparently thought so. The Saunterer depicted a 
representative A.C.U. supporter as "a rough, illiterate loafer, a lazy, drunken 

fellow" who was "raving in a senseless way against the'd-d Chinese'" in 

his Irish brogue. She also denounced the use of the boycott and dictation: "I 
don't believe in Irishmen or any body else coming to this free country of ours and 
dictating to me who we shall employ." 

Vinette's reply, printed on the same day that Kelly's letter appeared, refers 
to an act of vandalism that had just taken place on July 4. 

{Times, July 1, 1885, p. 2} 

Boycotting. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Were it not for the 
well-known temperate habits of the "Saunterer," I should be 
inclined to think that the celebration had caused him to mix 
up the characters in his dialogue, which latter bears the 
impress of apocrypha. However that may be, the argument 
put forth contains a few errors in the premise. The President 
of the A. C. U., Geo. L. Stearns, is not an Irishman. He 
would be none the less honored by us if he were. He is an 
American, a veteran of the late war, an abolitionist who 
dares to uphold his colors against coolie slavery that is let 
out for hire on this coast, and he is, withal, a new-comer. 

The abundance of work for all is purely imaginative. If 
the Saunterer will take a stroll with me, I will agree to point 
out 500 idle men in one day. Therefore any deductions thus 
made from a wrong basis are in their nature beyond the pale 
of controversy. 

The Saunterer's main argument is against boycotting, 
which he terms "dictation," contrary to the spirit of our free 
republic, and breeding lawlessness. As to the latter, how 
much of it has appeared in our demonstrations? Who did 
the "painting" on the glorious Fourth? Was it the Anti- 
Chinese Union or some other body? 

Boycotting is a double-edged weapon, and the white 
laborers have felt one edge of it for years past. Coolie labor 
is preferred by many, and the white man walks the streets. 

Similia similibus curautur, and time will determine if the dose 
prove to be homeopathic. Therefore, those who employ 
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Chinese in preference to white help have not the least 
grounds for a grievance against us if we refuse to assist 
them on their way to wealth, luxury and honors; and we fail 
to see any dictation in the matter. Competition with coolie 
labor and the treatment received by ranch hands on this 
coast have not helped to elevate them. Evil birds must 
eventually come home to roost, and we desire to stop the 
process of incubation. We believe in free speech, a free 
press and the freedom of any man to hire whom he pleases. 
We believe in letting the coolie alone and the supporters of 
the six companies also. We simply request a fair hearing 
from the press when attacked unjustly, and as long as the 
typos have no grievance against a newspaper, we have 
none. Our petition to the Council has nearly a thousand 
signatures affixed already, and we are content to await the 
action of that body in enforcing the law. 

Los Angeles, June {July? - Ed.} 6. 

A. V. 


The use of non-white labor went beyond the question of Chinese workers. 
From time to time the letters column touched on the use of "colored" labor. 
Although it is unclear precisely what "A Carpenter" meant by his derogatory 
reference to "jim-crow" labor, other writers left no doubt about their hostility to 
African American, Chinese or southern European workers. 

When the former governor of New Mexico territory, Lionel A. Sheldon, 
authored an op-ed piece for the Times on capital and labor, arguing for 
cooperation between the two, he unwittingly unleashed the hostility many "native 
American" workers held toward "others." I. D. Pasco's letter represented a view 
held by a substantial portion of the labor force. His argument contained elements 
of socialism yet his defense of "American" workers seemed to violate the Marxian 
concept of labor's unity. Another Los Angeles resident, Ernest Untermann, 
reconciled that apparent contradiction when, at a Socialist national convention in 
the early 1900s, he argued that immigration restrictions were not incompatible 
with Marxian theory. After all, said Untermann, when Marx called on the workers 
of the world to unite he did not suggest that they all come to the United States to 
do so. 
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{Times, Jan. 17, 1888, p. 6} 

Extreme View and Untenable Statements. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 15th. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I have just been reading the most sensible remarks 
of Lionel A. Sheldon in The Times of this morning. Although 
he is right in nearly all he says, he seems to ignore one fact 
in American history. From the very start of the country every 
means has been used that legislation could adopt to forestall 
the labor market. It was for this purpose the first negro 
slaves were brought, and every encouragement given to the 
poor of Europe to emigrate and settle here, and the cursed 
Chinese. And now on Lux & Miller's big ranch, and the other 
big ranches of the country, and the railroads, Americans 
must come to the wages of the Chinese, the Italians and the 
negro that has been a slave. Our legislators are a grade 
lower than idiots; they are fools. We have over 3,000,000 of 
blacks that we can never agree with here among us, and 
although they are now free, their freedom cost over 800,000 
American lives — lives that were their superiors in every 
respect — men that the country could rely upon for defense 
and support. Capitalists want a blind obedience to their 
commands, and if one case can be shown that they have 
been generous, a thousand can be shown where they have 
exacted the last cent. It would not be as it is if we did not 
have all the pauper labor of the world brought in direct 
competition. And the monopolists can forestall justice in the 
courts, buy the Legislature and own all the land in California 
or sell it to tenderfeet at their own prices. Yours, 

I. D. PASCO. 


The official attitude of organized labor toward non-white workers was 
made clear in a series of questions posed by the Evergreen Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, to Pomona Valley citrus and grape growers. Evergreen was a mixed 
assemblage of wage-workers, as distinguished from craft unions for specific 
groups such as painters or carpenters. Shortly after issuing this open letter the 
Knights became inactive in the sluggish aftermath of the boom. Other once 
powerful unions, such as Carpenters Local No. 56, all but disappeared, their 
boasted membership of one thousand shrunk to a handful. George Feller, the 
letter writer, joined the Edward Bellamy "Nationalist" movement and advocated 
public works for the unemployed. 
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{Times, Jan. 28, 1889, p. 5} 

White Labor in Orchards and Vineyards. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 10. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Please give space to the following open letter: 

The San Francisco Examiner of January 3d contained 
a letter in reference to the scarcity of labor in the orange 
groves and vineyards purporting to have been written by the 
following-named gentlemen of Pomona Valley, viz: C. E. 
White, Fred J. Smith, George Raymond, Hon. Samuel N. 
Andrews, Daniel W. Wentworth, M. M. Baldridge, J. Packard, 
E. J. Baldwin and others. 

To the above-named gentlemen I wish to say: I am 
authorized by Knights of Labor Assembly No. 7647 of this 
city to ascertain, if possible, from you the true facts relative 
to the extent of the increase of labor in your orange groves 
or vineyards, or both. Then, in order that we may 
understand each other thoroughly, I beg to ask you the 
following questions, which will in justice not only to your own 
race, but to the welfare of Southern California. Please 
answer. 

First — How many laborers will you employ in your 
orange groves or vineyards, or both, this season? 

Second — Will you engage white labor if you can get 
it, and to what extent? 

Third — What accommodations have you in the way 
of sleeping quarters, dining-rooms, and other common 
comforts of life? 

Fourth — What wages do you pay? 

Fifth — How many hours constitute a day's work? 

Sixth — How often do you pay your employes? 

Seventh — How many months in the year can you 
give employment to white labor? 

Eighth — What difference in wages do you make 
between Chinese and white labor, and in whose favor? 

Ninth — Would it be compulsory with you to employ 
Chinese if you could secure white men and women? 

Tenth — How many more laborers will you employ 
this season than last? 

Eleventh — Will you inform us when you are in need 
of additional help, and allow us to supply it for you? 
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The above includes both male and female help. We 
can furnish you with white male or female labor in any 
number you wish at reasonable wages, and will guarantee 
them to be sober, steady and respectable. Answer, 
providing of course you can furnish respectable 
accommodations for the laborers. 

GEORGE FELLER. 

Statistician. 

Per C. C. Connelly, Evergreen Assembly Wage Workers, 
No. 7647. 


E) OTHER CONCERNS OF LABORERS 


Solitary letters on various labor issues of the 1880s remind a later 
generation that the battles they currently fight were the concern of their 
counterparts a century ago. "Laboring Man" knew the need for OSHA. "Free 
Labor" not only understood the threat of convict or chain gang labor in 
competition with the unemployed but also had an opinion regarding shame and 
guilt as formulators of good character. "A Distant Reader," writing from Illinois, 
presented a socialistic view of capitol and labor. He called for justice, as did 
John Duval, a waiter at Louis Christopher's restaurant on No. Spring Street. In a 
poignant note that is reminiscent of the letter from hired ranch hand David Fisher 
{see agriculture chapter}, Duval's plea for those in his occupation transcends 
time. 


{Times, Oct. 18, 1885 p. 5} 

Accidents to Workmen. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The boiler 
explosion in Pittsburg recently, by which seventeen workmen 
were injured, most of them seriously and several fatally, is 
another instance of the carelessness of those who have the 
safety of their fellow-creatures intrusted to their judgment 
and fidelity. The statement of the engineer (who tested 
these boilers only a month before) that they were safe, 
seems greatly at variance with the fact that corrosion, a 
gradual process, had reduced the thickness of the iron of the 
mud drum, which exploded, to one thirty-second part of an 
inch. The mental and bodily suffering forced upon the 
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families of workmen by this instance alone should lead to the 
adoption in that city, if in not others, of measures to insure 
the safety of employes and others, and protect them from 
defective or wornout machinery, or incompetent and 
careless operators, or others upon whose judgment and 
fidelity the public safety depends. One aim of the Knights of 
Labor is to secure the adoption of more effective measures 
to prevent such accidents to workmen, and provide the 
remuneration which workmen and their families sorely need, 
after the injury, disability, or death of the one whose labor 
kept the wolf from the door, or at least kept his stomach from 
entertaining the many abodes through whose doors the 
hungry jaws and glaring eyes are alway thrust. The belief of 
many well-meaning people, that the K. of L. is an agrarian, 
anarchist or law-hating order, is far from the truth. 

LABORING MAN. 

Los Angeles, October, 1885. 


{Times, July 29, 1885, p. 2} 

Laborers' Grievances. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Being out of work 
for the last fourteen days, and as I cannot live without some 
employment, and I am not ashamed to earn an honest 
shilling by labor, I applied to the Street Superintendent for 
such and was told by that gentleman that he had too many 
men already, and besides our City Fathers have ordered to 
have chain-gang in operation again. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I should like to know what this 
gentleman thinks. Times are hard, plenty of laboring men 
are knocking around who are willing to work at most 
anything if an opportunity offers itself; and these gentlemen 
talk about chain-gangs. After this institution was abolished 
once, it should not be re-established to the disgrace of Los 
Angeles and in competition of the workingmen. Do these 
philosophers of the city expect to get a good opinion of the 
community at large? I guess not. 

Everybody knows that a great majority of the chain- 
gang will consist of men guilty only of a minor offense, not 
being able to pay the fine of the city or police court. 

Consequently condemned at one dollar per day to 
drag the chains and ball through the city, a disgrace to the 
public at large. Besides, if there is only a spark ofself- 
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respect left in any of them, it would be extinguished by this 
measure and more candidates produced for San Quentin. 

FREE LABOR. 


{Times, Dec. 10, 1887, p. 6} 

The Great Problem of Labor — Justice Its Solution. 

Morris (III.), Dec. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
We cannot, any of us, afford to neglect the study of the signs 
of the times, for they point to change and readjustment of 
society to suit new conditions that have been ushered into 
existence through inventions and the arts. Machinery has 
many times increased the productive powers of man in the 
last fifty years, but never before was poverty and discontent 
more severe than in our own day. We cannot afford to 
neglect causes that produce this unnatural result. It is 
publicly estimated that our annual product amounts in value 
to $12,000,000,000 or $1000 to each family of five persons; 
and the same authority places the wages of the average 
workingman at about $300 per annum, upon which to 
support a family of five persons. Can we wonder at poverty 
and discontent? Some — yes, many — of the best men 
among us see the wrongs of society, and are anxious to see 
reform; but the majority of people are absolutely ignorant of 
the causes of poverty. The man who champions the 
capitalistic side of the question will almost invariably tell you 
that if the workingman would keep out of the saloon and not 
waste his money in carousals he would be well enough off if 
industrious and prudent; but this same apologist is never a 
prohibitionist, but a protectionist. He does not believe in 
striking at the root of any evil. A sharp man can make 
money among fools. The more ignorant the masses are, the 
better it is for the sharper. He pretends to champion the 
cause of education, thinking to cover his tracks; but mark 
you! the press is the schoolmaster now, and if he can control 
that in shaping public sentiment, he is safe for a time at 
least. He advises economy for the poor man whose wages 
are $300 per annum — and well he might; but how about the 
man whose income amounts to ten, twenty, or fifty thousand 
per annum? Is it possible in this country for a man to 
become rich and add increase to wealth without labor? Is it 
not a just and benificent command that we should labor for 
what we enjoy? Here is the key to the discontent that has 
now been tugging at us to awaken us to the impending 
danger. And yet we slumber on, regardless of the alarm. 

The only question the two old parties touch upon relates to 
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tariff adjustment. The thing not protected in this country is 
labor. Our labor market is flooded with the surplus labor of 
the entire old world, and this is just what the capitalist class 
want. They want an open market where they can buy labor 
the cheapest, and a combination, a monopoly or a trust, to 
sell their product to the ruination of all opposition. Is there 
not a lesson to be learned in these combinations of capital? 
Are they not socialist institutions, for selfish instead of 
general interests? They are furnishing the very solution of 
the labor problem, except that the state should operate these 
mammoth enterprises for the public good. But the capitalist 
class denounces socialism, and all other isms that look to 
rationally solving the labor problem. People were once 
frightened at the word abolition. Now it is prohibition and 
socialism, but all these words can be condensed into the one 
word, justice. Justice has frightened the world's evil-doers 
and oppressors. It is the handwriting on the wall. It is the 
settlement of all unjust systems. The world's martyrs have 
proclaimed it upon the cross, the scaffold and the rack, and it 
is the great power that will finally triumph. He who takes not 
justice as a ruling principle of his life is at sea without a 
compass or rudder. 

A DISTANT READER. 


{Times, June 15, 1889, p. 5} 

Mistreatment of Waiters. 

Los Angeles, June 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I am a waiter, and consequently very inexperienced 
in handling a pen; therefore, I solicit all your indulgence. In 
the name of justice and good sense, I protest emphatically 
against the vexations, the humiliations and the wrongs that 
some restaurant-going people inflict gratuitously upon 
waiters. It may be said without exaggeration that a man who 
treats waiters as some do, is not only a vulgar fellow, but 
also a coward, because he knows well that a waiter cannot 
say or do anything to take revenge of a customer without 
losing his job. 

Hoping The Times will take the above lines under its 
protection, I am, Mr. Editor, very respectfully yours, 

JOHN DUVAL. 
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By the time of his death in 1917 Harrison Gray Otis' paper had undeniably 
earned a reputation as one of the most outspoken anti-union, anti-socialist dailies 
in the country. Long before the 1910 bombing of the Times Los Angeles radicals 
considered Otis to be the enemy. His attitude in the 1890s, when he stood alone 
in opposition to unionized printers, and the consistent anti-union philosophy that 
filled his editorial columns won for him the enmity of both organized labor and the 
socialist movement. When the fledgling Los Angeles Socialist began publication 
in late 1901 an early editorial suggested facetiously that "If Otis pays us enough 
we will show....when the bomb under the Times' office is timed to explode." 

In the late 1880s, however, Otis and the Times exhibited an occasional 
tolerance toward radicals and their efforts that is surprising in light of the later 
bitterness the paper displayed toward anything that smacked of socialism. Three 
clearly radical issues drew several letters, and editorial replies, in that decade. In 
the first instance, involving Chicago's Haymarket anarchists, Otis ran letters 
defending the accused radicals but his opposition was clear from the beginning. 
Regarding the other two, the Times initially ran not only letters from radicals in 
support of their position but also ran favorable news articles. By the time the 
letters had run their course, however, the policy of the paper was clearly in 
opposition to the radicals. 

A) THE HAYMARKET ANARCHISTS 

The 1886 Haymarket Riot and the subsequent trial and execution of the 
Chicago anarchists drew limited but significant response from the paper's 
readers. Times editorials denounced the anarchists and the paper carried 
regular reports of the legal proceedings in Illinois that culminated in the execution 
of Albert Parsons, August Spies and two other anarchists in Nov., 1887. 

Following the executions, several readers expressed their opinion of the 
anarchists and of the judicial system that took their lives. Two writers related the 
treatment of the martyred anarchists to the way the justice system treated 
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abolitionists before the Civil War and ex-Confederates and Klansmen afterward. 
Note the title that Otis placed on the letter by L. P. Daups. It was surely due 
more to Otis' participation as a Union officer in the Civil War, which guided his 
political position in the decades after the conflict, than to any sympathy for the 
anarchists whom Daups defended. Neither Daubs nor J. P. Shnied are listed in 
city directories of the 1880s. 

{Times, Nov. 14, 1887, p. 5} 

A Shnied Opinion. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I saw in the Saturday Telegram certain opinions of 
certain great men of this city. 

At Harper's Ferry the law was there vindicated by the 
hanging of John Brown, and order triumphed. The South 
was right in hanging him and his companions, for they 
attacked law and order in armed bodies. If in that time any 
newspaper made a collection of personal opinions, nearly all 
nations were ready to sign the death warrant of all 
Abolitionists. Now, for those poor future heroes, the church, 
the press and the reactions are more savage than to the 
preceding ones. I am sorry that Jesus Christ lives not again, 
because, to be sure, you would be ready to make another 
hero of him. 

Yours, truly, 

J. P. SHNIED. 


{Times, Nov. 17, 1887, p. 5} 

Able Argument by Mr. Daups. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 14. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] For expressing their opinions and free thoughts 
those poor young men were murdered and then cruelly 
insulted; their wives, mothers, daughters and sisters 
cowardly and ignominiously jeered by those vile adorers of 
the press and the church. 

Vindicators of the law and order, why did you not 
make it triumph with the rebellious Jeff Davis? with the klux- 
klux clan, murdering negroes and whites? Why? I will tell 
you. Because they belonged to the same class as yourself, 
and consequently wolves; for wolves do not tear one 
another. But if, for the sake of the unfortunate class of 
proletariat, anyone should raise his voice in favor of their 
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emancipation, and declare the truth against their master, 
immediately the bulldogs and bloodhounds of the capitalists 
and the church set up the howling, bellowing cry, "Law and 
order must reign! Hang, hang them all, right or wrong!" "It 
does not make any difference; he is a negro." Here it is the 
Mexican; in the East the plebeian. Woe to the vanquished. 

Yours respectfully, 

L. P. DAUPS. 


Even when "A Sympathizer" penned an exceedingly long defense of the 
anarchists, far in excess of the space normally devoted to a single letter, Otis 
refrained from attacking the argument. Instead, the title placed above the letter 
implied neither support nor opposition to the writer's position. The author of the 
letter is unknown, though the name was apparently known to Otis since he 
required that the true name be supplied to the editor before a letter could be 
printed with a pseudonym. Whether or not Otis knew the writer to be an 
anarchist is also unclear; he may simply have assumed that to be the case 
although the content of the letter does not declare the writer to have been one. 
Captain Bonfield was in charge of the Chicago police unit at Haymarket on the 
day of the bombing. Julius Grinnell was the prosecuting attorney. 

{Times, Nov. 28, 1887, p. 3} 

An Anarchist's Defense of the Chicago Anarchists. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The recent judicial murder of these four brave men 
leaves the darkest stains on the history of our country ever 
known, though public sentiment, at present, is strongly 
against them — and for this reason: Every avenue of 
information has been perverted by falsehood and prejudice 
to bias public opinion, and the impression has been created 
and fostered that they were fiends incarnate, devoid of 
human feelings or sympathy. Their trial was a farce as far 
as justice is concerned, and their conviction was decided 
before it begun. Now, what were these men, and what was 
their offense? They were men of dreams, of ideas, of clear 
insight, and hearts warm with sympathy for the oppressed of 
every station, and as labor agitators and reformers Spies 
and Parsons had few if any equals. Their offense was 
working for the abolition of wage slavery, a condition of 
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society once characterized by Horace Greeley in these 
words: "The wage system is commendable only when 
compared with absolute slavery." For this offense, and the 
attempt to establish the eight-hour system, they were 
marked as enemies to society and branded as disturbing 
elements. Previous to the Haymarket meeting, at which 
those bombs were thrown by an unknown hand, six 
workingman had been shot down in cold blood, without the 
authorities taking any notice of it; and at this meeting, which 
was called to discuss this unjustifiable outrage, the people 
there gathered were confronted by 150 police whose object 
was to break up the meeting, though their presence was 
contrary to the orders of Mayor Harrison, who afterward 
swore that he was at the meeting and heard nothing out of 
the way. The police accomplished their object, but with a 
very unexpected result; and what occurred at that time is 
well-known history. Who threw that bomb is yet a mystery, 
but none of the eight convicted men did; and that they knew 
nothing of it, or that it was to be thrown, is shown by the fact 
that some of them had their families there, while two of the 
condemned were not present at all; and the most ever 
proven against these men was that they used incendiary 
language at the time those six men were shot at 
McCormick's, and nine men and one woman in St. Louis; 
and nowhere was it ever proven that they used dynamite, or 
advised its use only as a self-protection. And these men 
were hung because they had brains and evolved ideas not 
relished by the capitalistic class, who want to make serfs out 
of the workingmen. Only this and nothing more, and 
unbiased minds that are familiar with the speeches of Spies 
and Parsons will say they were lofty, grand, sublime. 
Parsons, a men who was denominated by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas as "the worst of the lot, and a man who should be 
hung," said in his Haymarket speech, when someone 
interrupted him to say "Hang Jay Gould," "This is not a 
conflict between individuals, but for a change of system, and 
until the system is abolished, if we hang one Jay Gould a 
dozen will rise in his place." This was what the man said 
who has been characterized as a brutal fiend, longing for 
blood and gore. He also said it was "almost impossible for a 
poor man to get justice in a court of law; that law was for 
sale just like bread; if you had no money you could get no 
bread, and without money you could get no justice." Look at 
our corrupt judicial system all over; note the San Francisco 
scandals and those in our own city; reflect on the pardoning 
power of money as lately disclosed, and then deny his 
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charges if possible. Said August Spies at the time of his 
trial, while waiting the sentence: "It is not likely that Bonfield 
and Grinnell can conceive of a condition of social order not 
held in tact by a policeman's club or pistol, nor of a free 
society without prisons, gallows and State's attorneys. Is 
this the reason why anarchy is such a pernicious, damnable 
doctrine? Grinnell has informed me that anarchy is on trial, 
yet the theory of anarchism belongs to the realm of 
speculative philosophy. There was not a syllable said about 
anarchy at the Haymarket meeting, the very popular theme 
of reducing the hours of toil being discussed. But anarchism 
is on trial. If this is the case, Your Honor, very well; you may 
sentence me, for I am an Anarchist. I believe with Buckle, 
with Paine, with Jefferson, with {illegible}, with Spencer and 
many other great thinkers of this century, that the state of 
caste and classes, the state where one class dominates and 
lives upon another class, and calls it order, should be 
abolished. Yes, I believe that this barbarous 'order' is 
doomed to die, and make room for free societies, volunteer 
associations, universal brotherhood. You may pronounce 
your sentence upon me, but let the world know that A. D. 
1886, in the State of Illinois, eight men were sentenced to 
death because they had not lost faith in the ultimate victory 
of liberty and justice." 

For holding these views and working for this end he 
was hung like a dog, and his name added to the long list of 
martyrs that have suffered death for principle and the 
betterment of social systems. Yet he has been so maligned 
one unfamiliar with his speeches or writings would suppose 
he had a heart of stone, and delighted in shedding human 
blood and listening to the wails of agony; and so little is the 
doctrine of anarchy understood that intelligent editors inform 
their readers that it is opposed to voluntary associations — 
exactly what it is aiming at. Fear and force have ruled the 
world thus far, and these brave men died for a doctrine that 
advocates something different and better. I wish their 
speeches, theories and doctrines could be spread broadcast 
to refute the lies and falsifications given to the world through 
the Associated Press, but alas! justice does not prevail in 
this world, and the opposition presents but one side, on 
which the public is expected to form a correct conclusion or 
judgment. When I think how these brave and valiant men 
went unflinching to their doom, and how they met that fearful 
fate, my admiration is aroused; but when I reflect on the 
terrible torture that followed the drop of the death trap, 
feelings of horror surge over me, and I am led to ask, does 
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civilization civilize, and are we less brutal than our remote 
ancestors? There is little room to doubt that the drop was 
purposely arranged to protract their physical sufferings by 
slow strangulation, and here we see revenge and 
fiendishness added to injustice. The awful agony that Spies 
underwent is terrible to contemplate, and that such horrors 
can be enacted in the name of "law and order" in this 
nineteenth century seems almost incredible. Every pulse of 
agony was felt and noted for publication by a man, who, 
unless devoid of sympathy and sensitiveness could never 
have stood unmoved in the presence of such exquisite 
agony. If lives must be destroyed in the name of law and 
order, why not let mercy accompany the act, and make it 
painless, either by the guillotine or electricity? But why in 
this so-called Christian Nation do professed Christians 
disobey their God, who said: "Thou shalt not kill?" who sent 
a new doctrine to replace the barbarous one that claimed an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Why is the doctrine 
of Jesus preached but not practiced wherein he counseled 
love, charity and forbearance? Is not Christianity a doctrine 
of love instead of hate, as taught from the pulpit? If so, how 
could the clergy consistently clamor for the blood and agony 
of these men? If so, why did one of them, more humane that 
the rest, come near being deposed for expressions of 
sympathy with the murdered four? Will some one who can, 
give an answer, and when will the world cease to make 
martyrs for opinion's sake, and stop killing the benefactors of 
the race? 


A SYMPATHIZER. 


"Sympathizer's" discourse elicited a single dissent, and that, surprisingly, 
from one whose stand on social issues as expressed in other letters would have 
led a reader to expect him to defend the anarchists. Ralph Hoyt, founder of the 
Clearwater cooperative colony and author of a stirring defense of minority rights 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, left no doubt about his position 
on the anarchists' guilt or innocence. 

{Times, Nov. 29, 1887, p. 3} 

Anarchist Parsons. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 28. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] A communication appeared in The Times today, 
signed "A Sympathizer," in defense of the recently executed 
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Chicago Anarchists. The writer is undoubtedly sincere in his 
statements, and what he says concerning the barbarity of 
the gallows is pertinent and worthy of everybody's attention. 
But I think he places too high an estimate on the characters 
and motives of the Anarchists, particularly in the case of 
Parsons. I knew Parsons a few years ago, when he was 
prominently before the public in Chicago as a champion of 
workingmen's rights. He was a smart fellow, a keen writer 
and an effective public speaker. He might have been a 
useful citizen, but he fell in with a gang of out-and-out 
Anarchists, and ere long he become one of the most blatant 
and radical of the lot. As an indication of the spirit which 
moved him to talk and write as he did, I will here mention an 
incident which occurred only a few months prior to the 
Haymarket massacre: 

Parsons was in the law office of L. K. de Wolf, where 
was present also Joseph S. Whitcomb. Both De Wolf and 
Whitcomb were well known citizens of Chicago, and men of 
unquestioned veracity. They were remonstrating with 
Parsons on the violent language used in some of his 
speeches. At last Whitcomb said; "See here, Parsons, if 
you keep on like this you will get a rope around your neck, 
some day. Why don't you workingmen vote for your own 
interests? The place to right your wrongs is at the ballot 
box." To this warning Parsons replied by picking up a large 
inkstand and exclaiming: "What's the use of a laboring man 
voting when a piece of dynamite no bigger than this inkstand 
is sufficient to blow up this building?" I should add that Mr. 
De Wolfs office was in a four-story brick block on 
Washington street. 

Such was a sample of the atrocious sentiments held 
and uttered by Anarchist Parsons. Unfortunately he did not 
heed the wholesome warning given him by Mr. Whitcomb, 
but went on, from bad to worse, until at last he did, indeed, 
"get a rope around his neck?" Of all the eight convicted 
Anarchists, Parsons was perhaps the most dangerous and 
the least excusable. 


RALPH E. HOYT. 


By early February, 1888, when the last letter regarding the Haymarket 
Affair appeared in the Times, Otis had had enough. The paper had become 
increasingly anti-anarchist, and in response to a short letter by carpenter 
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Channing Severance, attacking Otis for his anti-anarchist editorials, Otis wrote an 
unusually long editorial reply, exceeding a column in length. The response, for 
the most part, contained quotations from several pro-anarchist sources that Otis 
apparently believed were so outrageous that no reasonable person could accept 
them. Those quotations have been omitted from the editorial reply printed below. 
There is no indication that Severance was related to social reformer Caroline 
Severance. For the crimes of Anschlag, see the chapter on law and order. 

{Times, Feb. 5, 1888, p. 10} 

Letter from a Crank and an Anarchist. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

At frequent intervals you burst out with a blast against 
anarchy, and knowing so little about it you confound such a 
devilish fiend as Anschlag with thoughtful students and 
philosophical investigators, who are trying to discover some 
better social system than the one which makes millionaires 
and paupers, which breeds crime and criminals. And for 
your benefit I enclose these clippings, which your 
sensational reporter would also do well to read. There is 
something in the theory of anarchism besides brute force, 
blood and violence; and I have yet to learn of an Anarchist 
who advocates force and destruction only for self-protection. 

Unless the world has reached its ultimate of knowledge and 
progress, there must be a better condition attainable than 
our present; and as no reform ever originated with those 
possessed with power and profit, it is useless to expect 
millionaires or their subsidized press to advocate or approve 
of any change that will make tyranny and oppression 
impossible. From the masses, from the common people, will 
reformers spring, and the discussion of anarchy will never be 
ended by ridicule, misrepresentation or brute force 
scientifically applied. Charles J. Guiteau was a Christian, 
but it remained for your bright reporter to discover that 
Anschlag was an Anarchist. 

C. SEVERANCE. 

[The following more or less incoherent utterances 
contain specimen sentiments of the brutal and bloody gang 
whom C. Severance lauds as "thoughtful students and 
philosophical investigators" (God save the mark!) who are 
laboriously "trying to discover some better social system" 
through the favorite agency of the bomb — or by destroying 
existing society, defying the laws of the land, forming 
conspiracies, committing cowardly murders, and attempting 
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to lay violent hands upon property created by the labor, 
frugality and economy, not of themselves, but of others! 

This is the gang that, according to the doctrine of this wild¬ 
eyed correspondent, we are to consider as composed of 
saints, patriots and reformers! How much worse is the 
wretch Anschlag than the alien scoundrels and murderers 
who enacted the Haymarket horror, and for it paid the 
penalty? — Ed. Times.] 

{Lengthy quotations from or about anarchists followed 
this editorial postscript.- Ed.} 


B) THE TOPOLOBAMPO COOPERATIVE COLONY 

In November, 1886, a group of American colonists led by Albert Owen, of 
Chester, Pa., settled on the Gulf of California at an empty spot called 
Topolobampo in Sinaloa, Mexico. While surveying railroad routes for the 
Mexican government Owen had come across this undeveloped bay, near 
Guaymas, with a well-protected, deep water inner harbor that he foresaw as a 
future port. With plans for an aqueduct to bring water from a distant river and the 
intent to connect the colony site by rail with transcontinental lines, Owen had 
organized a company, chartered under Colorado law as the Credit Foncier of 
Sinaloa. Marie and Edward Howland edited the colony's promotional newspaper, 
first in New Jersey and then, after colonists began to settle at Topolobampo, at 
the colony. 

Primarily an agricultural community, Topolobampo was but one of several 
socialistic cooperative colonies that sprang up in the West in the hard times of 
the 1880s and 1890s. "Equality," in Washington state, and "Kaweah," adjacent 
to what became Sequoia National Park, were better known examples of such 
socialist utopias. 

The first of several hundred American colonists who eventually traveled to 
Topolobampo were 27 pioneers from California and Oregon. Other Californians 
followed, particularly from the San Francisco area. Because of the large 
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California contingent among the settlers the state's newspapers gave a great 
deal of publicity to Topolobampo's founding and progress. 

Initial reports were favorable, even in the Times, which reprinted letters 
and news reports that had appeared in other papers. The Jan. 20, 1887, issue 
reprinted from the San Francisco Chronicle "An Enthusiastic Letter from a 
Communistic Colonist." On Feb. 1 Otis devoted a column and a half to another 
letter, reprinted from the New York Sun, about "enthusiastic colonists." 

By late March, however, the attitude of the Times had changed and 
instead of favorable letters reprinted from other journals the paper was printing its 
own letters, almost entirely of an unfavorable nature. The first was from Alvan D. 
Brock, who, upon his return to Los Angeles in early 1887, became a real estate 
salesman in the great land boom of that year. 

{Times, Mar. 28, 1887, p. 7} 

TOPOLOBAMPO. 

PROJECTOR OWEN DENOUNCED AS AN 
UNSPEAKABLE FRAUD. 

The Modern Colonel Sellers Guilty of Misrepresentation 

Which 

Has Led to Beggary and Death — Open Letter From a 
Fellow Director. 

Los Angeles, Mar. 27, 1887. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The following letter was written after perusal of an 
extra number of the Credit Fonder, just received here, which 
is filled with attacks of the most dastardly description upon 
Directors Eaton and Hawkins, who recently came from 
Topolobampo with their families, and also upon those 
"deserters," as they are styled, who turned back at Guaymas 
upon hearing their recital, and upon witnessing Mr. Owen's 
cowardly behavior and robbery of their private property. 

I have long felt that I had failed in my duty to advise 
the stockholders of that ill-starred enterprise of the facts in 
my possession, and I urge you to help me make this tardy 
reparation that no more money or valuable lives be 
sacrificed by this latest Colonel Sellers, without any of his 
redeeming qualities. I assure you that I have private 
information from those wretched people now there, which 
shows that in a few weeks famine will add its horrors to the 
pestilence that still walks at noonday there, and we shall 
shortly appeal to a generous public to help away those, at 
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least, who besought with agonizing entreaties Messrs. 
Hawkins and Eaton and their party to take them away: 

AN OPEN LETTER 

To Albert K. Owen, chairman Credit Fonder of 
Sinaloa, president and director Mexican-American 
Construction Company, chief engineer Texas, Topolobampo 
and Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company — Sir: As a 
late director of the Credit Fonder Company, and as having 
had excellent opportunities for personal knowledge of your 
devious and disreputable methods of misleading its 
stockholders, I now denounce you as the grossest falsifier 
and most monumental confidence operator of this or any 
other age. 

I charge, and can prove, that you have: 

1. Subscribed for 5000 shares of stock in the 
aforesaid company, on which you announced, through your 
newspaper organ, you would pay 50 per cent, cash (or 
$25,000), not one cent of which have you paid, or could you 
pay, even if you ever intended to do so. 

2. You announced that the Texas, Topolobampo, 
Railway Company, etc., had subscribed for 2000 of said 
shares, and you did this without the authority or knowledge 
of any of its officers, as they have personally assured me. 

3. You made a contract in secret with said railroad 
company; which you privately and publicly declared would 
give the Credit Fonder Company control of its franchises 
and concessions from Mexico. 

4. This contract (never legally and duly executed) 
does not and cannot give or enable the acquirement of such 
alleged contract. 

5. You executed this fraudulent contract with closed 
doors, while two of the directors (of whom I was one, and 
your chosen attorney and director, S.{L.?} H. Hawkins, was 
another) were in an adjoining room, and the third, Treasurer 
John W. Lovell, your bosom friend, was within ten minutes' 
call. 


6. You do not now, and never did, legally, own one 
foot of the arid sand-waste, slimy mud flats and barren, 
rocky mountains styled the city-site of Topolobampo. 

7. You willfully and illegally sent $500 of the $5000 
paid by your confiding and duped stockholders to Mexico 
City to the government officials, who, you admitted to me, 
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had to be "conciliated" by this and other valuable 
concessions, to obtain the railroad grants. 

8. You have again and again asserted that an 
irrigating ditch could be constructed from the Fuerte River to 
the Mochis tract, to water 15,000 acres, for $40,000, when 
you had in your possession two surveys of Col. Fitch, made 
at your request, the lowest of which estimated that the cost 
would be $400,000, or more than ten times as much as you 
asserted. 

9. You have illegally and willfully drawn from the 
treasury (John W. Lovell's weekly consenting) more than 
$12,000 of the company's money, and three weeks ago 
there was not $500 remaining. 

10. You allowed scores of pioneers to go to 
Topolobampo via Nogales and Guaymas, knowing that 
smallpox in violent form existed in all three of the places, 
with never a hint when you met them on the way at Nogales, 
that the pestilence existed, knowing that these pioneers had 
neither vaccine matter, medicines, hospital stores or proper 
shelter from the enormous dews of that inhospitable bay. 

11. In consequence, some of these poor victims 
unwittingly contracted the dread disease on their way, and 
died in Topolobampo in the most wretched misery, their only 
shelter being miserable Mexican mats, hung upon the limbs 
of cactus trees — while "Alberton Hall," your private 
property, the lumber for which was paid for by a loan from a 
poor baker, was locked up by your order till your return — 
not allowed to be profaned by the presence of sick or well, 
except by your tool, Dr. Schellhous. 

12. You are, actually and truly, the murderer of these 
unfortunates, and the record of this portion of the colony 
forms the blackest and most repulsive page in the history of 
similar enterprises, and will doom you to eternal infamy 
when the full truth shall be published, as it will be very 
shortly. 

13. You have, in the last document from 
Topolobampo, just received here uttered the most 
outrageous falsehoods and malicious insinuations against 
Directors Eaton and Hawkins (especially the latter) who 
thank God every waking hour, and unconsciously in their 
still-feverish sleep, that they have escaped with their lives 
from that hell prison, (rendered doubly torturesome by the 
presence of scores of ill-mannered and foul-tongued brutes 
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in human form) — an abode which Dante or Milton must 
have seen with prophetic eye. 

14. These directors whom you malign, with all their 
faults, are gentlemen, the latchets of whose shoes you are 
unworthy to unloose, and instead of appropriating company 
funds, as you wickedly and falsely state, many of the 
penniless escaped victims owe the means of their escape to 
their generous help. 

15. You, like the dastardly coward that you have 
proved yourself, refused to meet these sick and despairing, 
helpless victims at Guaymas, though repeatedly urged to do 
so by even the friends who still cling to you, and declared 
with oaths, that you did not care how much they suffered; 
that the enterprise would be carried through by you single- 
handed, in spite of disease, pestilence and death. 

16. You robbed those who had intended to go to 
Topolobampo, but turned back at Guaymas upon hearing 
the facts of provisions and stores that were their private 
property, without so much as an offer of compensation, and 
many of them are in this city today, stranded because of 
your deliberate theft. 

I might go on and fill up pages with facts showing the 
damning character of your operations, but I refrain for the 
present, with the assurance that, as an old newspaper man, 

I mean to appeal to that noble fraternity all over this broad 
land to help unmask your Machiavellian schemes, until the 
name of Albert K. Owen shall be execrated and spit upon by 
every honest man and woman therein. 

As to your eager and too-willing dupe and co-worker 
in this gigantic swindle, Mrs. Marie Howland, who 
masquerades under the guise of "Love," and as the 
promoter of "a higher civilization," I say to her publicly what I 
have said to her privately, under her own roof, repeatedly, 
she will yet weep tears of blood for her gross and willful 
perversion of the real facts in this terrible business, and the 
deliberate suppression of the harrowing tales of many of 
these unfortunates, sent to her, as I know, from that prison- 
house of horrors — Topolobampo, the natural home of 
malaria, measles, smallpox, where, even if plenty of good 
water existed, as it does not, life can never be made 
unendurable, except to savages, peons, and the dregs of 
civilization. 

May God forgive me for my silence so long. I can 
only plead in excuse that I was mentally and physically 
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prostrated by disease, which this glorious climate has, in 
three months, removed; and I promise to make up now, in 
some degree, for my criminal neglect, which, even now, 
haunts my sleep and has retarded my restoration to health. 

I beg you to believe, Mr. Owen, that I will, in the near 
future, pay my further respects to you as the promoter of the 
most gigantic and baseless swindles which it was ever my 
misfortune to read or know of. 

ALVAND. BROCK 
Late Director of Credit Fonder Co. 


John Smith, writing to the Times from Hammonton, N.J., continued the 
assault on Owen's colony. Since the Howland's were from New Jersey, it is 
possible Smith knew them there. 

{Times, Mar. 30, 1887, p. 6} 

Marie and Edward Howland, and Other Cranks. 

Hammonton, (N. J.), March 22. — [To the Editor of 
The Times.] A copy of your paper reached me today bearing 
date of March 8, 1887, with an expose of the "Topolobampo 
Bay Credit Fonder Company," etc., etc. I also send you a 
copy or two of their "official organ," edited (?) by Marie — 
mark you! — "Marie and Edward Howland." You will 
perceive it is not an immense sheet. "Marie and Edward" 
are certainly "two souls with but a single thought, two hearts 
that beat as one" — i.e., on the Sinaloa paradise (?) 
scheme. Edward Howland is a "Communist" of the oddest 
type. He can — and does — tell others how to live, farm, 
etc., etc. But ah! there's the rub. He practically can't tell 
whether vegetables — say beets — are raised in the ground, 
on trees, or elsewhere. A. K. Owen certainly ought to be 
"raised" on the limb of a tree for his heartless deception of 
many well-meaning people in this accursed scheme of his. 

This Owen is not, I think, a deep-dyed schemer, but he is a 
crank of the first order; and, as such, he should be shown 
up. He has his place in the world, evidently, but it is certainly 
not as a leader in a colonization scheme. In all localities 
there are several who can be spared for the locality's good, 
and without detracting one iota from those who are honest in 
their views on this matter, the masses of those who indorse 
this "Credit Fonder" humbug in this locality are composed of 
free-lovers, spiritualists, cranks and all sorts of failures in 
general. 
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"Marie and Edward" are sincere in this movement. I 
give them credit for that, but if you will go to any institution 
for the insane you will find that every soul of them is also 
dead in earnest, too. To "Marie and Edward" the world is all 
wrong, and they are bound to set it right. Let us give them 
credit (?) for it. But are they safe leaders to follow? I calmly 
say no; they are not. 

"Never take advice from an unsuccessful man," is an 
old proverb. And yet many well-meaning people stand ready 
to "fall in" with any craze, no matter how Utopian it may be. 

"Marie and Edward" are failures, have always been 
failures. And it is probable they always will remain failures. 
They belong to a class to whom the world "owes a living" — 
a class not fit to tie to. 


JOHN SMITH. 


In March, 1887, while the Times heaped scorn on the Topolobampo 
experiment, a group of Southern Californians committed to the idea of a 
cooperative society, organized a local, alternative colony. Under the leadership 
of former Chicago journalist Ralph Hoyt, they incorporated the Clearwater 
Cooperative Colony, located in what, years later, became the city of Paramount. 
Despite the antagonistic position the Times had taken toward Topolobampo, Otis 
maintained a positive position regarding Clearwater. 

The final letter on Topolobampo was written by Louis Hobart Hawkins, 
secretary-treasurer of the California Land and Investment Association and one of 
the two former directors who had "deserted" the colony. Despite his dire 
predictions and sharp criticism of Owen's management, the colony survived for 
several years. As late as 1892 over 400 colonists resided at Topolobampo. 

{Times, June 17, 1887, p. 6} 

Topolobampo. 

Los Angeles, June 16. —[To the Editor of the Times.] 

I have just received from Capt. Brock a letter written him by 
John Clendening, now of that bubble colony at 
Topolobampo. As you are aware, I was one of the 
unfortunates, who, with my family, suffered by the specious 
promises and lying statements of that arch-fiend, A. K. 
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Owen, and was thereby induced to remove to that land of 
pestilence and famine, of death and disaster. 

The first to meet us upon our arrival at Los Angeles 
was Capt. Brock and a representative of your paper, and the 
result of that interview was published by you, and spread 
broadcast. To say that I was reviled because I stated the 
truth in regard to the country, climate and the gross 
mismanagement of the half-crazed, enthusiastic dolts in 
charge of affairs, is putting it lightly. But I told the truth then, 
as well as all of those who came with me. I feel sure that 
your many readers are satisfied on that point. 

Immediately after our different letters and interviews 
were published, Owen Schellhouse and others sent a 
dispatch as follows from Topolobampo: "Four hundred and 
ten colonists here, contented and happy. No trouble since 
the deserters (meaning myself and party) left." Now the 
facts are that over one hundred have left since then, and 
more would get away if they could. Are we going to leave 
them there to suffer and to die? Will not the kindly people of 
Los Angeles and vicinity contribute something to aid them in 
getting away from that pestilential and famine-stricken 
country? Remember there are a large number of women 
and children living in tents among the rocks and cactus 
suffering for want of proper food and the ordinary 
necessaries of life. 

Capt. Brock has already donated $50 to aid them. 
Those desiring to contribute to aid these poor and innocent 
sufferers, the dupes of a scheming villain, can send their 
money to the First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Those desiring full information on the subject can 
receive the same by calling on me at room 12, No. 28 South 
Spring street, or at No. 29 Main street, or on W. F. Eaton, at 
135 Johnson street, East Los Angeles. 

Carefully read this letter, also look over late copies of 
The Times, and read the letter of Mr. Cody, of Seattle, 

Wash., and be convinced of the terrible condition and abject 
wretchedness of those now existing without food or proper 
shelter, under the scorching sun of noonday and soaking 
night fogs, in that abode of misery, and aid them if you can. 

I desire here to thank The Times for the interest it has 
taken in exposing this, the greatest fraud of the century. 
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With its pen it has punctured the bubble which will soon be 
naught but bitter memory. Yours for charity and justice. 

L. H. HAWKINS. 

C) EDWARD BELLAMY'S "NATIONALIST” MOVEMENT 

Publication in 1888 of Edward Bellamy's novel, Looking Backward, a tale 
of life in America in the year 2000, had more effect in converting Americans to 
socialism than any other single piece of literature. Based on the concept that the 
nation should own the basic means of production, and that production must be 
for use and not for profit, "Nationalist" clubs designed to promote Bellamy's ideas 
were organized across the country, drawing a great many adherents from those 
discouraged with the economic conditions of the time. Of the 165 clubs 
nationwide, 17 were in California, where they sprang up in both rural and urban 
areas. Many members, both leaders and followers, were active in farmers' 
organizations or the labor union movement and would become Populists and/or 
socialists in the 1890s. Among them was H. Gaylord Wilshire, wealthy Southern 
Californian who, among his other activities, would be the first socialist candidate 
for congress {1890} in the United States, running in a district that included Los 
Angeles County on the slogan "Let the nation own the trusts." 

The Times printed news of Nationalist meetings in Los Angeles, and the 
letters column reflected the debate that raged around Bellamy's Nationalism. 
Jesse Butler, a frequent contributor to the letters column throughout the 1880s, 
flirted with various fringe causes, including the Greenback Party. Note Butler's 
praise for the Times' willingness to voice new {radical?} ideas. "Millennium," 
though not a frequently used word in the 1880s, was often misspelled when it did 
appear. 

{Times, Oct. 1, 1889, p. 3} 

The Nationalist Club 
AS A MILLENIUM MAKER. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

As there is one daily paper in Los Angeles that is fearless 
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and independent enough, regardless of party leading-strings, 
to present to the people of our advancing city the new ideas 
that are being discussed among us by our best minds, and 
as I want to give a vote of thanks to the president of the 
National Club, for his idea of concentration of the demands 
of the reformers for one prominent specific object, to the 
representatives of our Government, having its authority in 
the people, what can I do better than to request The Times 
to give my grateful acknowledgments through its wide 
columns to the Nationalist president, Dr. Peebles? 

The Doctor's idea is for the Government to have 
absolute control of the railroads of the country; this is good, 
just, necessary and popular today, and with one grand 
concentration of the popular mind, by the active talent of the 
enlightened minds of the Nation, might become a reality in 
two years from this date provided, always, that the other 
issues for that length of time be held in silent abeyance; but 
this clamoring of Uncle Sam's boys for a farm apiece, a 
sawmill, a grafted apple orchard, a vineyard, an orange 
orchard, a nut grove, a market garden, an irrigating system, 
a from ocean-to-ocean canal, a no-land tax and all-land tax, 
and a Socialist Oneida community, all at once, and 
immediately, as we reformers have been doing, just makes 
the good old uncle throw his long arms back, flap up his 
fashionable swallowed-tailed skirts, and exclaim: "What 
next, boys?" and we from year to year, from generation to 
generation, get — nothing. 

And now three cheers for the Nationalist Club and the 
clubs all over the Union as soon as they conclude to act on 
the one-idea principle, that is to say, one at a time! 

There is an immense power in this one idea. I 
remember, when a boy in New York, it was the fashion to 
sneer at the one idea of Garrison, and to rotten egg him at 
the meetings; but he and his four friends kept on, talking, 
writing and printing, and the one idea just took possession of 
the Nation, and there is not a scurvy politician today, 
belonging to either party, that dares to sneer at that one 
idea, for it has become a fact, a sentiment, and a law. 

I would like to suggest to our good brother Peebles, 
however, that it is feasible with our present finances for the 
Government to build a double-track road from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, a much better one than any company now owns, 
and much cheaper than you could buy out their old wheel¬ 
barrow routes, worn out at that, and still more superlatively 
cheaper, than you could regulate or control them, their lobby 
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gentry, and their watered stock, and their paid lawyers and 
judges, and when the Government shall be running its own 
road, one year in working order, at $10 a head from New 
York to San Francisco via Los Angeles, the blessed Uncle 
Sam can buy out the other fellows at a fair market price. 
And now, brother, I go for it in any shape; but if you could 
shape it in that way it would go with the people, and in 
Congress, much faster, and be of more direct and 
prospective benefit than in any other way. 

And, Mr. Editor, as I believe in just words enough to 
express that one idea, I will thank you for the insertion, and 
ask the thinking people to inwardly digest the few words 
written. Respectfully, 

JESSE H. BUTLER. 


Although the Times did not attack the Nationalists in the late 1880s, some 
readers had serious doubts about the socialistic, anti-competition position taken 
by the organization, as indicated in this note from machinist S. Byron Welcome. 
While Welcome's letter is critical of Nationalism, his disagreement is not a 
defense of big business. Note that he supports the concept of government 
ownership in public utilities but free and open competition in "all ordinary 
business." 


{Times, Nov. 11, 1889, p. 6} 

Socialistic Sophism — They Bluffed Him. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 31. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Ever since the time that spontaneous upshot of the Karl 
Marx school, lately revived and under a new name, planted 
itself before the public as the Los Angeles Nationalists, with 
the object of dividing up all existing property of the world and 
keeping it so equally divided in the future, all for the avowed 
purpose of abolishing and preventing the natural law of 
competition from producing all the evil effects to which the 
human being is heir, there has been one protracted howl 
from their battery of authorized mouthpieces, directed with 
all their energy against "competition." 

Some weeks past these organized philanthropists 
devised a scheme which made the appearance of fair 
dealing. It was the adoption of a question box, to which they 
openly solicited any question the audience might want to 
ask, providing it be a question in their line. Seizing the 
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golden opportunity at once, I put the following question, in 
writing, in their box: 

"Can it be shown that the principle of competition ever 
produced evil effects, when said principle has not been 
directly or indirectly interfered with by legislation?" 

At the next meeting, instead of officially answering the 
question, I was told by an officer of the club that they had no 
time, but would tend to it the next time. At the next meeting I 
was again told my question would be answered the next 
time. At the third meeting no mention was made of it, so it 
seems the question box was bluffed out of existence. Since 
that time it occurred to me that these people had better 
judgment than is generally supposed, for knowing that such 
a question cannot be answered to their advantage it was 
good policy to ignore it. When we look over the field of 
industry throughout the world, all the monstrous trusts and 
overgrown fortunes which so amaze the Socialist are due to 
some legitimate monopoly, either an exclusive franchise, a 
patent right, or the exclusive ownership of some natural 
resource, a rich mine, fine timber land, or land on which 
cities have been built, in all cases monopolies where 
competition has no chance to play: true, there are some 
large concerns doing business making handsome profits 
where competition does partly exist, but in all such cases the 
excessive profits are either due to superior skill in 
manipulating business or to the partly abolished competition, 
as, for instance, in a country where there are no natural 
resources open to the people to employ themselves on; that 
is to say, where all the land is appropriated and laborers 
must as a consequence bid against each other for a chance 
to work, wages drop to a bare living, and all the product 
above that goes to those who enjoy the special privileges 
and partly to the large established business man, who can 
hire labor at low wages. Thus it will be seen upon a little 
reflection that competition, instead of being the cause of 
these economic evils, would if allowed free play, destroy 
them, and that whenever such evils are found, it is not owing 
to, but for want of, competition; and in all cases, where fair 
competition cannot be applied, as in the case with the 
telegraph, gas and water supply, street cars and the road¬ 
bed of our great railroads, where the nature of the business 
is a monopoly, the respective governments should hold the 
monopoly, but all ordinary business can be safely left to the 
individual, and competition will prevent any excessive profit. 
Capital and labor are at all times ready to engage in any 
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business open to all, which will give greater net returns than 
the average. 

S. BYRON WELCOME. 


Foreshadowing his unsuccessful 1890 congressional campaign, Gaylord 
Wilshire expressed the Nationalist position on trusts and monopolies as the 
1880s came to a close. 


{Times, Dec. 27, 1889, p. 3} 

The Courts and the Combines. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 26. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I notice in today's Tribune the very glaring 
misstatement that trusts and monopolies are "fast 
disappearing under the holdings of the courts." Now, while 
admitting that the sugar trust has disappeared into the 
Commonwealth Manufacturing Company and that the cotton 
seed trust has changed into the American Cotton Seed Oil 
Company, I can not see that a mere change of name from 
"trust" to "company" helps the public as long as monopoly 
does not disappear. I challenge the Tribune to exhibit the 
name of even one monopoly that the courts have broken up. 
I challenge the Tribune to give some plan whereby the trust 
that is metamorphosed into a corporation can be 
disintegrated. I accept the law of the survival of the fittest — 
that the largest combination possible is the fittest to survive, 
and that that combination is of the Nation's capital. 

H. G. WILSHIRE. 
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Although California, beginning in 1860, cast its presidential vote for 
Republican candidates in six of the next seven elections and usually chose 
Republican congressional delegations, Los Angeles remained a Democratic 
stronghold until the 1880s. Democratic presidential candidates Franklin Pierce in 
1852 and James Buchanan in 1856, both of whom captured the state's electoral 
vote, carried Los Angeles County with slightly over 50 percent of the vote. In 
1860 Abraham Lincoln, aided by a fatal division within the Democratic party, took 
California's electoral vote although less than one-third of the voters supported 
him. In the county the two Democrats, John Breckinridge and Stephen Douglas, 
outpolled Lincoln by more than 3-1, with Breckinridge of the Southern Democratic 
wing leading all candidates. 

Secession further divided Los Angeles Democrats but they continued to 
support their party. In the midst of the Civil War Democratic candidate George 
McClellan led Lincoln in the county, 744 - 555. Four years later county voters 
preferred Democrat Horatio Seymour over Gen. Ulysses Grant by a 3-2 margin, 
and Grant's plurality over Horace Greeley in 1872, the first time a Republican 
presidential candidate had carried Los Angeles, resulted from a split in the 
Democratic ticket. By 1876 county Democrats were united again and Samuel 
Tilden led Rutherford Hayes by over 500 votes. 

The political complexion of both county and city changed with the rapid 
population growth of the 'eighties. The great influx of adult men from Northern 
states in the East and Midwest increased Republican strength and altered the 
direction of local politics. Starting with James Garfield's 61 vote plurality in the 
election of 1880, Republican presidential nominees began a period of dominance 
in the county that continued for several elections. That was reflected in the 
decision by the Republican party to hold its state convention in Los Angeles, for 
the first time, in 1886. In the city, Democratic candidates continued to be 
elected mayor with some frequency, but after the election of 1883 the council had 
Republican majorities more often than not. 
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The city's newspapers reflected this change in the political makeup of Los 
Angeles. At the beginning of the decade the two dailies were the evening 
Express and the morning Herald. Republican papers were short-lived before 
1880 and either folded or changed their politics. The Express began with a 
Republican slant in 1871 but, with a change of editors and proprietors, was 
endorsing Democrats by 1880. Long-time Los Angeles newspaperman and 
historian William Spalding classified the Express as "independent." The Herald 
was consistently Democratic from its founding in 1873. 

While other Republican papers appeared briefly during the 1870s, when 
Nathan Cole and Thomas Gardiner published the first issue of the Times in 1881 
it was the only Republican daily in town. As such, it used a large portion of its 
editorial and news columns to promote Republican policies and candidates. 
Throughout the decade the paper followed this openly partisan approach so 
typical of journalism at that time. 

That partisanship was apparent in the letters column as well. The 
overwhelming proportion of letters printed by the Times either supported 
Republican candidates or attacked the Democratic party and its nominees, 
whether local or national. Intertwined with partisan differences of opinion 
regarding the tariff, free trade, civil service reform and other issues that 
separated the two major parties in the 1880s was a lingering animosity incurred 
by the recently concluded Civil War. That was particularly noticeable in national 
contests, especially presidential elections. Democrat Grover Cleveland's 
campaigns in 1884 and 1888 were a focal point for Republican Angelenos, many 
of them Union war veterans who looked upon Cleveland's Democrats as the 
party of treason and secession. This letter by "Old Vet," written in the closing 
days of the 1884 campaign, paraphrased the frequently expressed view that 
Northern veterans would "vote as they shot" - Republican. 

{Times, Oct. 28, 1884, p.2} 

A Veteran Gives the True Figures. 

To the Alleged Man and Brother, Editor of the Herald 
of Democratic Unfairness: Verily, verily, thou must have 
seen through the bottom of several glasses darkly on 
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Saturday night last, judging by your estimate of the number 
in the Republican line. The Army and Navy League, alone, 
had just thirty files of four men each. Please refer to your 
lightning calculator and see what you get as a result, and 
remember that this was but one of the many organizations in 
line, in nearly all of which the Union veterans were numerous 
and conspicuous. As to our marching — well, we old boys 
did manage to hobble along, notwithstanding the effects of 
rebel lead and inhuman treatment in Southern prison pens 
that the most of us carry; but with all that, we will be up and 
coming on November 4th — single, by twos, by fours and in 
platoons — and cast our ballots as we did just twenty years 
ago, ninety-five per cent, for the cause of the Union and 
supremacy of our glorious flag, and in this contest that 

cause is represented by Blaine and Logan, for whom we 
shall vote — "and don't you forget it." 

Till then, "good bye, my lover, good bye." 

OLD VET. 


A) "THE BLOODY SHIRT" AND "THE SOLID SOUTH" 

The Republican party won the White House in every election from 1860 to 
1884. One reason for their continued success after the Civil War was the "bloody 
shirt," an effective Republican tactic that based campaigns on the horror of the 
war and blamed Democrats, Northern and Southern, for the misery inflicted upon 
the nation. "You got your crutches from - a Democrat," snarled Republican 
orator Robert Ingersoll in campaign after campaign until the mid-1890s. The 
former soldiers to whom he spoke, like "Old Vet," dutifully put aside any 
objections they as farmers or laborers had with the Republican platform and cast 
their votes for the Grand Old {Republican} Party. 

By the late 1870s Democrats had regained control of the ex-Confederate 
state governments and by their consistent support of Democratic presidential 
candidates had earned for that region the nickname of "the Solid South." 
Cleveland's election in 1884 was seen by Los Angeles Republicans, who voted 
along with the majority of the state's voters for James G. Blaine, as a hollow 
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victory, based on repressive Southern politics that took advantage of a flawed 
electoral college system and rewarded Democrats for disfranchising potential 
black voters. Along with their criticism of the electoral system, Republicans 
carped about Cleveland's lack of moral character, as represented by his 
avoidance of military service in the Civil War and his fathering of an illegitimate 
child. The denunciation of the Democratic candidate as a draft dodger and a 
womanizer would sound familiar to voters a century later, while the biting 
sarcasm in "Confederate's" letter would compare favorably with that of modern 
commentators. 


{Times, Oct. 26, 1884, p. 5} 

Plain But Momentous Questions. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The issues involved 
in this political campaign are so patent that elaborate 
argument would seem to be unnecessary. If, for the next ten 
days, the Republican papers of the country would keep 
something like the following questions at the head of their 
editorial columns they would so clearly and so forcefully 
present the great facts and principles to which public 
attention should be solicited that the commonest 
understanding, readily apprehending their true character, 
and perceiving the relative attitude in regard to them of the 
two great parties, would need no additional enlightenment or 
incitement. 

1. Would the party that within the past twenty-five 
years, in its caucuses and conventions, in Congress and on 
scores of battlefields, with all its power, its diabolical power 
of voice and pen, of sword and musket, labored to destroy 
the best government ever organized by man; to disrupt the 
most prosperous country on which the sun has ever shone, 
now be the most trusted guardians of its vast and varied 
interests? 

2. Probably the ocean was never crossed by a 
steamship whose fastidious passengers did not find enough 
to criticize. But though the coffee is occasionally muddy and 
the chicken ancient, yet what should we think if, to remedy 
the little unavoidable annoyances, it were gravely proposed 
to displace the men who for twenty-five years, and without a 
serious accident, had carried the mighty vessel through wind 
and storm, through icebergs and furious breakers, safely 
landing her every passenger, and to reinstate officers and 
crew who by a hellish device, by unmitigated and 
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unpardonable treachery and perfidy once deliberately 
undertook to steal the cargo of that same grand old ship, and 
to sink her in mid-ocean, leaving the passengers to provide 
for themselves as best they could? 

3. If Cleveland is elected three-fourths of his electoral 
votes will come from the "Solid South," which would have the 
right to demand, and without a doubt would demand, a 
proportionate influence in his administration. Are the people 
of the North, scores of thousands of whose sons were 
starved in Southern prisons, and are sleeping in Southern 
graves, willing to entrust the Government to the very men 
who plotted the most infamous and gigantic rebellion of the 
world, and who, when they were conquered, instead of being 
shot for high treason, as by the code of civilization they richly 
deserved to be, and as they would have been in any other 
government on earth, by a leniency unparalleled in history, 
were admitted to the identical Congress from which, with 
heaven-defying perjury they seceded, but for a quarter of a 
century have been "solid" against every great Congressional 
measure on which, as experience has clearly shown, the 
prosperity of the country depends. 

4. Would the interests of the laboring man be more 
effectually fostered and protected by the party that till twenty 
years ago, moved heaven and earth to extend the institution 
of slavery and to bind still more tightly upon the limbs of 
4,000,000 of the laborers of the country the shackles of a 
perpetual and dehumanizing bondage; and through use of its 
acknowledged representatives declared that even the white 
laborers of the North were but the "mud sills of society?” 

5. Would the nation be more prosperous under a free 
trade policy that would enable England to supply our 
markets with manufactured articles, thus closing our 
factories or reducing the wages of our artisans to the 
pauper-scale of the Old World? 

6. Would not the pulpit and the religious press of the 
country be utterly divested of their moral power to rebuke 
sin, if by the voice of the American people libertinism gets 
practically declared to be no barrier to the highest official 
station and the completest social recognition, and would not 
the effect be most demoralizing upon the youth of the land 
would not the standard of morality be unavoidably lowered? 

1. If, as we have been told in so many words, the 
private life, the individual character need not be taken into 
the account when the necessary qualifications for office are 
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considered, may not men, revoltingly corrupt in their private 
relations, occupy the pulpit, and be eminently useful and 
reputable as the ministers of religion? May not men who are 
reeking with the virus of licentiousness properly become 
professors in our young ladies' seminaries? and might not 
Judas Iscariot have protested against construing as 
inconsistent with truest apostleship, his little private matter in 
connection with the thirty pieces of silver? 

8. Would, or could, a man of refined sensibilities 
welcome to intimate social relations with his family, to his 
table and his fireside, such a man as Grover Cleveland is 
known to be? Or, if such a man were elected to the highest 
office recognized by the constitution, would not a refined and 
right minded husband and father experience irrepressible 
disgust and recoil on introducing, even at the White House, 
his own wife and daughters, and allowing a notorious 
betrayer of women, though he were the President of the 
United States, to take them by the hand? Would not such 
appalling indifference to chastity, if it should become 
general, be certain to react with tremendous power upon the 
domestic life of the country? 

Any man of average intelligence and 
conscientiousness, who will seriously consider the character 
of these questions and their bearing upon present political 
issues, can hardly remain in doubt as to the vote he should 
cast, and if any deplore the introduction into the family 
newspaper of matter so offensive to a refined taste, they 
should consider that by the nomination of Grover Cleveland 
for the Presidency they were wantonly and defiantly flaunted 
in the face of the American people, and now they cannot 
safely be ignored. Yours truly, 

VIDEX. 


{Times, April 29, 1885, p. 2} 

Letter From "Confederate." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There have been a 
great many sarcastic remarks in the Republican papers 
concerning the appointment of Confederate soldiers to 
prominent positions by President Cleveland. If the writers of 
these articles would calmly and reasonably consider the 
condition of things, they would perceive the justice of the 
appointment of Confederates to position by a President 
elected by the votes of the Democratic party. 
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Who are more justly entitled to the appointments? 

Did they not, during four years of a bloody war, bear the 
banner of Democracy against the aggressions of the 
Republican party? Since the war have they not reconquered 
the Southern States for the Democratic party? Have they 
not been consistent in their fight against the radicalism of the 
Republican party? 

What right have the stay-at-home Democrats in war 
times to any recognition to honors by a Democratic 
President? Did they not leave their brother Democrats in the 
South to risk their lives in the struggle, while they at the 
North took the oath of allegiance to the Lincoln government, 
and professed to be loyal and against their brethren in the 
field? It is true they voted for McClellan, and have never 
spared an opportunity of voting with their Southern brethren, 
but always avoided any danger? 

The election of Cleveland was a Confederate victory, 
as much so as Bull Run, or any other battle won by the 
Confederacy during the war. We brought the Solid South, 
which we had conquered, into a solid line, and aided by the 
Northern Democrats and a few sore-headed Republicans at 
the North, we secured enough electoral votes to elect our 
man. It matters little whether that man ever risked his life or 
not in defense of the Confederacy that was the true 
representative of straight-out Democracy for so many years. 
He was elected by our votes, and he is honorably 
recognizing the men who put him into office. As it was a 
Confederate Democratic triumph, the purest element of 
National Democracy, it is but just and fair that every 
important office should be given to that portion of the party, 
and President Cleveland honors himself in faithfully 
recognizing the Solid South, without which the Democratic 
party could not be victorious. 

Let the Republican papers look at this matter 
reasonably, and they certainly will not revile President 
Cleveland for being faithful to the men who placed him in 
power. 

CONFEDERATE. 


{Times, July 16, 1886, p. 2} 

Ought to be Pensioned. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: President 
Cleveland was drafted during the civil war and sent a 
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substitute. Said substitute was killed at Gettysburg. Now 
the President fought, bled and died for his country by proxy. 
During a visit to the Gettysburg battlefield it is said the 
President was visibly affected when he pointed out the spot 
where he was killed. Now is not the President, or Mrs. 
Cleveland, entitled to a pension? 

VETERAN. 


As the 1888 election approached concern over the automatic 153 electoral 
votes that a Democratic candidate would receive from the Southern states 
mounted. 


{Times, April 27, 1887, p. 9} 

153! 

Los Angeles, April 25. — [To the Editor of the Times.] 
Every loyal Republican is anxious to see elected a 
Republican President. The time for voting will soon be at 
hand — a year is but a flash, and then the contest comes. 

At the first look, what do we see? It is an appalling 
view. On the face of our Democratic opponents there is the 
suspicious and vicious 153. On every Democratic face is 
branded the ever-present 153. Every Democratic leader 
boasts of 153. The present Democratic President is labeled 
153. The next campaign starts under the boastful guarantee 
of the 153 electoral votes for the Democratic nominee, and 
every Democrat winks with the pleased expression, "We 
have only 48 electoral votes to make our majority." The 
voter has heard of this 153, but what shall it be called? It 
becomes an astounding absurdity in our American politics — 
absurdity unbounded; absurdity diabolical! From whence 
hast thou come? O, shades of Jefferson! is this what you 
send to torment us? Heroic Jackson, is this the legacy 
entailed by the war on a suffering people? Surely it must be 
some ghost of departed days that brings this absurdity of a 
guaranteed 153 electoral votes at the beginning of a 
canvass. 

A party absurdity produced by force. Did Jefferson 
and Jackson depend on force of that kind to sustain a 
Republic? Have we not grown into a new kind of Republic, 
such as Jefferson and Jackson never dreamed of? An 
absurd Democracy! A bastard Democracy! A child born of 
the South, but adopted and nursed by northern Democrats, 
since the Democratic party accepts the absurdity. 
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The American people will some time ask, How many 
bastard children shall we have of this prolific 153? We are 
no longer a Republic! We are no longer a Democracy — 
only a bastard one born of the 153 absurdity. It is time 
sensible Democrats realized this as an absurdity, and called 
upon their party leaders to repudiate it as "unconstitutional." 

Will not loyal Democrats consider — will they not, in 
all seriousness, ask whether this kind of 153 is not of a 
foreign and un-American spirit, and whether, in its final effect 
and influence, it may not mean their own destruction and the 
ruin of the whole country? It is certain that power obtained 
by fraud cannot be held except by continuing the fraud — 
the horrors that it will bring are too terrible to contemplate. 

If Cleveland refuses to run for a second term, it is a 
sign that one Democrat at least, is convinced it is not for a 
good reputation to be seated in the presidential chair by 
fraud. 


{Times, Aug. 28, 1888, p. 6} 

Electoral Inequalities. 

Compton, Aug. 25. — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
find in the electoral and popular vote of 1884 these facts: 

Electoral Vote. Popular Vote. 

Alabama . 10 152,489 

California’‘ 8 196,641 

Georgia . 12 142,648 

Wisconsin . 11 319,870 

South Carolina . 9 91,497 

New Jersey . 9 206,753 

From this it appears that 15,000 in Alabama have the 
same vote in the Electoral College as 24,000 in California; 

11,000 in Georgia are good for 31,000 Badgers in 
Wisconsin; while 10,000 South Carolinians are equal to 
23,000 Jersey mechanics. 

I had supposed the old fallacy of "one southerner 
good for three northern men" was shot all to pieces during 
the war, and surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. 

Why is this thus? FRANK. 
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B) ETHNIC VOTERS, THIRD PARTIES & REPUBLICANS 


The anti-Chinese feeling, widespread in the state in the 1880s, had each 
party concerned that it would be characterized as not aggressive enough in its 
hostility to the Chinese. Editor Otis reflected his Republican leanings in the 
editorial postscript he attached to this inquiry from "Harrison Man." 

{Times, July 23, 1888, p. 3} 

Naturalized Chinamen. 

Los Angeles, July 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

How many naturalized Chinamen are there in the United 
States? A Democrat claims 10,000 who vote the Republican 
ticket. 


HARRISON MAN. 

[The Democrat who told you that is a liar and 
doubtless a horse-thief into the bargain. It is said that there 
are about 13 naturalized Chinamen in the city of San 
Francisco, and probably the entire number in the United 
States does not reach 100. At least 97 of these will 
instinctively vote for Cleveland. — Ed. Times.] 


Boyle Workman, whose father was a Democratic mayor of Los Angeles in 
the late 1880s, recalled that both major political parties tried to buy elections by 
recruiting voters among Indians, Mexicans and others whom he believed should 
not be participating in the political process. Since each party printed its own 
ballots, distinguished by their color, it was easy for party hacks to note how the 
ringers voted, rewarding them with a dollar or two per vote after the ballot went 
into the box. 

African American voters were in a separate category. Republicans had 
supported their enfranchisement at the end of the Civil War, correctly assuming 
that blacks would vote for the party of emancipation and Lincoln. Their vote 
would not only serve as a means of gaining control of the ex-Confederate states 
but in many Northern states the black vote could be the difference between 
victory or defeat since the two major parties were nearly equal. Even in Los 
Angeles the black vote potentially held the balance of power, with the two major 
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parties separated by a relatively few votes. J. J. Warner, Benjamin Hays and J. 
P. Widney estimated that in 1875 black voters in the city numbered about 75 out 
of a total African American population of 175. {Historians have neglected the 
story of the county's first black voters, so far unidentified.} 

When in 1888 the Prohibition party chose as its candidate for constable S. 
B. Bows, a carpenter and the first African American to be nominated by any 
political party in Southern California, Republicans feared that black defections 
from the Grand Old Party might result in Democratic victories. This gave added 
significance to a report that Thomas Pearson, editor of one of the city's two black 
newspapers, was involved in an effort to lead blacks into the Democratic camp. 
The "3000 colored votes" claimed by the authors of the following letter was 
probably an exaggeration since the total black population of the county, including 
women and children, was only 1817 in 1890, and the city's black population was 
590. Robert W. Stewart, co-author of this letter, was one of the city's two black 
policemen. Patrick M. Hickman was listed as a teamster in the 1888 city 
directory. The subject of their letter, Robert C. O. Benjamin, described by 
historian William J. Simmons as "Lawyer - Author - Editor - Champion of the 
Race," had been in California only a short time before coming to Los Angeles in 
the late 1880s. 


{Times, Sept. 15, 1888, p. 3} 

Benjamin Bounced. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In the issue of Saturday, September 8th, the Weekly 
Observer, a paper published in this city, ostensibly in the 
interest of the colored Republicans, appears an editorial 
headed, "The Republican County Central Committee a 
Humbug." The editor of the Observer has taken a big job, 
under contract with the Democratic boodle gang, in which he 
is to deliver to that party the 3000 colored votes of this 
county, 

As we are some of those voters, we wish to inform R. 
C. O. (Recently Converted Over, by the boodle process) 
Benjamin and his right bower, T. (Tickle me and I'll tickle 
you) Pearson, late delegate to the Republican State 
Convention (by the begging process), that he will find it a 
hard matter to deliver the goods. When the colored men of 
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this county need a guardian, they will not choose a jack-leg 
lawyer with solid South white blood in his veins. Nor do they 
need a boss of the same stripe, nor yet an oath-bound 
league by which they can be led blindfolded into the 
Democratic camp. It is a great pity that this man Pearson 
has forgotten so much, when the colored men need a Moses 
to lead them, and still a greater pity that Benjamin has not 
sense enough to keep his mouth shut. Just how much this 
shyster and his right bower have got of the surplus the 
Democrats are so anxious to get rid of is as yet a secret 
between them, but we will wager a possum skin that the 
lawyer gets it all in the end. 

But a few weeks ago this halfbreed Benjamin went to 
Boyle Heights and made a speech, in which he said: "I am 
loaded to the muzzle! I am ready to go off with the wrongs 
of my people at the South, where they are not allowed to 
vote their sentiments." Yet, in a week we find him ready to 
defend ballot-box stealing and fraud on the people, in the 
Fourth Ward of this city. Then he was a rampant, hot 
enthusiastic Republican. Now he says the colored vote "is 
not solid for the county ticket." Whence comes this sudden 
change, this cold wave? Why does he now want colored 
men put under oath to obey their leaders and officers of a 
league? Is it to keep them true to the Republican faith? Is it 
not more probable that Democratic boodle is at the bottom of 
this remarkable change. Now, we wish to say to all colored 
men who think anything of themselves, their country and its 
progress, and who remember their previous condition under 
Democratic rule, that to join a secret political society, with 
oaths to bind you, to the will of any man, or set of men, is to 
yield up your manhood, your liberty of thought and action; it 
is to enter into voluntary slavery of mind and body, and the 
outcome of it all will be to find a Democratic ticket in your 
hands on election day. We are glad that but 35 out of 3000 
have so far been found who could be induced to join such an 
unpatriotic, hellish union. 

(Signed) R. W. STEWART. 

P. M. HICKMAN. 


The Prohibition party was the strongest third party in Los Angeles in the 
1880s. Many Republicans, while sympathetic to the anti-liquor position taken by 
that party, were not content to confine their politics to a single issue. As the 1888 
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presidential election approached, they looked upon Prohibition candidates as 
likely to draw enough votes from Republicans to guarantee another Democratic 
victory. Republicans who were inclined to stray from a straight party vote in 
order to support Prohibitionist candidates in local elections were told that they not 
only wasted their ballots but, at the same time, contributed to Democratic 
victories. 


{Times, July 2, 1888, p. 5} 

The Prohibitory Party — Its True Object. 

Los Angeles, June 28. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Would you please answer the following questions, 
called forth by your article in Tuesday's issue on the above 
topic: 

1. What are the exact words uttered at the recent 
Prohibition Convention in Indianapolis in which it was stated 
that the purpose of this party is to destroy the Republican 
party? 

2. What are the "false pretenses" under which it is 
carrying on its movements? 

3. What are the proofs of "the alliance between the 
saloon interest and the third party," and of the desire of the 
liquor traffic for the overthrow of the Republican party? 

Kindly give the undeniable facts and the exact words 
spoken, not even opinions. Actual proof of the statements 
contained in the last question cannot fail to bring back a 
good many into the Republican ranks. Yours very truly, 

A. INWOOD. 

[The sentiment quoted below was, more than any 
other, subscribed to and applauded by St. John and his 
associates lately assembled in national convention at 
Indianapolis: 

Cleveland will be elected in 1888. The Prohibition 
party will elect its candidates in 1892. We'll destroy the 
Republicans first, after that the Democrats. 

The following utterance is also significant: 

"Our mission this year is not so much to elect our own 
ticket, for we do not expect to do that, but to bury the 
Republican party so deep that it will not be in the way in 
1892." — Rev. Dr. Goodwin, Prohibitionist, Los Angeles. 
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This furnishes a sufficient reply to all the above 
questions. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, Aug. 6, 1888, p. 7} 

An Opinion About an Opinion. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
By accident I recently picked up a copy of the Pacific 
Opinion, ostensibly a temperance paper (prohibition, 
probably), which shows from the first to the last line that it is 
an annex to the Democratic party, and its intense hatred of 
the Republican party. 

This sheet publishes a facsimile copy of a city saloon 
license with the caption, "The Shame of Our Civilization." 

The caption would come nearer the facts did it read, "The 
Shame of the Prohibition Party in Los Angeles." 

It is an undisputed fact that the Prohibitionists favored 
the Democrats in our last municipal election, and by its votes 
placed that party in power in this city. They are thus 
responsible for an increase of over 40 per cent, of saloons in 
this city, and they seem to enjoy their handiwork. 

It is well known to the leaders of the Prohibition party 
that prohibition is an impossibility so long as the Government 
of the United States legalizes the manufacture of spirits by a 
tax, and so long as it, by collecting millions annually, 
supervises its manufactory and remains a factor in the 
copartnership. 

They know full well that until this tax is abolished 
there is no possible chance for the success of prohibition, 
and yet they are abusing our party for incorporating in its 
platform a clause recommending the repeal of tax on the 
manufacture of spirits. 

That party, by becoming a tail piece to the Democratic 
party during the last national election, shows its utter 
insincerity, its desire for unlimited whiskey, by assisting to 
place that party in power. They well know that their 
candidate sold the Republican party out to the Democracy; 
that he was never sincere, hence we hear little of him in their 
organs except as an occasional lectures upon temperance, a 
principle which he crucified to its death. 
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C) THE MURCHISON LETTER 


Benjamin Harrison's narrow victory over Cleveland in 1888 has been 
attributed in part to the so-called "Murchison Letter," which was first published in 
the Times {but should not be considered a letter to the editor}. During the 
campaign Pomona Republican George Osgoodby, using the alias "Murchison," 
wrote to Lord Lionel Sackville-West, British minister to the United States, asking 
how a former English citizen now residing in California should vote in the 
upcoming election. The answer - that Cleveland would be more favorable to 
Britain - and the original query were published in the Times after Osgoodby 
shared the reply with Otis. The letters were reprinted in papers across the nation 
and alienated Irish-Americans, who otherwise might have voted for Cleveland, 
and offended other potential Democratic voters who were upset at what seemed 
to be foreign interference in an American election. Harrison carried Los Angeles 
county by over 3000 votes and won the state by 7000. 

While the Times gave a great deal of publicity to the letters, and eventually 
revealed the true identity of "Murchison," few letters from Angelenos appeared in 
the paper regarding the affair. This was one of them. 

{Times, Nov. 27, 1888, p. 6} 

Bounty or Pension for Wolf Scalps. 

Long Beach, Nov. 19. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

It has been the custom and law of countries and States to 
pay bounties for wolf, coyote and wild-cat scalps. Now, 

Murchison of Pomona set a trap in the United States and 
caught an English wolf, and Grover Cleveland went to his 
rescue and got bit, which will necessitate a trip to Dr. 

Pierce's medical institution in Buffalo, New York, for 
treatment. When Grover found himself bit, he got mad, 
swelled and bowed his neck like a buffalo bull, and went for 
Mr. Wolf. He chopped off his head and tail, and Secretary 
Bayard sacked him, and sent him back to England, to await 
the disposition of Her Majesty. 

Now, though I am 83 years old, I have not lost the 
sense of justice. I think that Murchison should at least 
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receive a bounty or be pensioned for his services in catching 
the wolf. That is my old fogy way of thinking. 

HENRY LYSTER. 

(Who has voted for 16 Presidents.) 

D) THE VOTING PROCESS 


The political corruption of the post-Civil War decades would eventually 
culminate in major changes in the way Americans conducted their elections. 
Those changes had not yet begun by the 1880s, but in the next quarter century 
reformers, outraged by Boss Tweed in New York, Boss Buckley in San Francisco 
and irregularities such as Boyle Workman reported in Los Angeles and which 
occurred all over the country, would institute procedures to guarantee that ballots 
were not only secretly cast but that they were honestly counted. In addition, 
through the trilogy of direct legislation - the initiative, recall and referendum - 
voters would be given greater power. Los Angeles would be a pioneer in the use 
of these devices. The conditions that brought about political reform in the 
Progressive Era were touched on in part by several letters that appeared in the 
Times during the 1880s. Both "Quis Vituperavit" and Horace Bell, the latter in a 
letter printed in an earlier chapter, made reference in June, 1882, to two 
officeholders who were ex-convicts without naming either. One can only wonder 
if Bell wrote both letters. The officeholders were not identified. 

{Times, June 10, 1882, p. 3} 

MORE ABOUT THE PRIMARIES. 

Something of Our Convicts. How They Save Their 
Citizenship. 

Editor Times: To a stranger or new comer the 
disgraceful proceeding of the late Democratic primaries, the 
purchasing of votes, seems unaccountable; to one who has 
observed this time honored custom it is quite plain. The 
lazaroni the vagabondi, that interesting class of our liberty- 
loving citizens who go to make up and constitute the 
purchasable vote, are in reality the balance of political 
power. Their votes elect judges, ministerial officers, 
municipal rulers, Justices of the Peace, Constables and all 
others; and must be secured at whatever cost. This lazaroni 
are the fruits of a mistaken clemency. A vicious leniency in 
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dealing with the rascals who are sent to the penitentiary, 
who are invariably restored to citizenship on the expiration of 
their terms of servitude, if not pardoned before their terms 
are half expired. Few good men get into a penitentiary, still 
fewer good men get out. Only in very exceptional and rare 
cases should a convict be restored to citizenship, and still 
rarer should he be permitted to hold office. 

We must have in Los Angeles county at the very least 
500 ex-convicts, who have been pardoned or restored to 
citizenship, two of whom hold office in this would be virtuous 
city, and these 500 ex-convicts are on terms of absolute 
political eqality with our best citizens, and wield the balance 
of power by selling their votes to the highest bidder. 

Five hundred ex-convict voters in our county and two 
office holders in our pretty little city! 

Think of this, oh, ye virtuous citizens, and answer the 
question of whither are we drifting? And if not afraid of being 
assassinated by some ex-convict assassin, give expression 
to your highest sentiments by speaking out and driving from 
power and place all men who deal in the purchasable vote or 
countenance those who do. QUIS VITUPERAVIT. 


{Times, Nov. 4, 1884, p. 2} 

False Registration. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am told by those 
who have examined the Great Register of this county that in 
the small precinct of Santa Monica there are about eight 
names that should not by right be there. Some of these 
names are parties living here who have not been twelve 
months in the State; and some are wholly unknown to the 
old residents of the precinct. 

Now if this proportion runs throughout the county it 
would indicate nearly six hundred erroneous registrations. 

I think greater care should be exercised by our local 
registration officers in matters that so closely affect our free 
government. FAIR COUNT 

Santa Monica, Oct. 31, 1883. {1884? - Ed.} 


{Times, Aug. 28, 1886, p. 2} 
Kicking Against the One Year Rule. 
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To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Owing to the fact 
that the political cauldron is in such a violent state of 
ebulition, my attention has been called to the laws of 
California, regarding the exercises of the elective franchise. 

I find that according to their provisions, a resident of any 
State must wait one year after removing to this, before he is 
admitted to citizenship. Now this appears to me to be a 
great injustice to thousands who have already come, and 
thousands more who will come to make their permanent 
abode in this commonwealth. Take my own case as an 
example. I was born in an Eastern State forty years ago, 
and have ever since been a citizen of the United States, and 
yet for the crime of coming to this Coast to live, I am for a 
whole year debarred the priviledge of exercising one of the 
most highly prized rights of an American citizen. 

In many of the States the time required is only four or 
six months, which gives the State ample time to ascertain 
whether a man is a fit subject to exercise this right. The 
most ignorant and degraded being from Europe can come to 
this commonwealth and become a citizen, with all the rights 
that it implies almost as soon after reaching the boundaries 
of the State, as the most intelligent native American who is 
so unfortunate as to have been born outside of California. It 
is high time this unjust law was repealed, and one more in 
keeping with the genius of our institutions and the demands 
of justice and right enacted. G. A. WOOD, M. D. 

268, South Spring Street. 


{Times, June 2, 1888, p. 3} 

A Saloon No Place for It. 

Los Angeles, June 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I am no Prohibitionist, but myself and many others object to 
have polls opened in a saloon as is and has been the case 
in the Fifth Ward. I consider it a great honor to be an 
American citizen and endowed with the franchise privilege. I 
hold my vote as a sacred trust to be exercised with due 
deliberation and careful consideration, and contend that the 
surroundings of the ballot box should be of a noble character 
to inspire us with patriotism, and to do justice to the question 
before us. Such being my idea I will not disgrace my 
franchise privilege by going into a saloon to vote. 

A VOTER. 
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THE CITY'S PRESS 


Foremost among the boosters of Los Angeles were the city's dailies, four 
of them on the eve of the real estate frenzy late in 1886. Both the politically 
independent evening Express and the Democratic morning Herald were well 
established when the Times entered the field as a Republican paper in 1881. 
Shortly after the morning Tribune appeared in 1886 it, like the Times a 
Republican sheet, claimed to be Southern California's largest daily. Along the 
way other dailies such as the Telegraph, Cole's 1882 encore in the newspaper 
business which lasted only 26 days, failed after brief attempts to compete with 
their larger rivals. 

The Times, distributing its soon-to-be-famous mid-winter edition across 
the country early each year, took the lead in publicizing the Southland, but the 
other dailies engaged in similar boosterism. Whether it was with special editions 
or pamphlets designed to attract Easterners to Los Angeles, all four dailies 
promoted interest in the region. 

As part of their effort to lure immigrants westward the papers frequently 
printed feature articles designed to show the attractiveness of certain 
occupations for which the region was particularly noted, believing that the 
columns would be reprinted in the East. The money to be made in agriculture 
was one such topic, but in early 1889 "Hayseed" felt moved to comment with 
tongue in cheek on another business that had so far been overlooked. 

{Times, Mar. 24, 1889, p. 3} 

Hoist Withur Own Petard. 

Los Angeles, March 21. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] For lo, these many days, have all our metropolitan 
journals waxed warm and eloquent in the very laudable effort 
to induce the grangers and landowners to raise unlimited 
quantities of poultry and eggs, potatoes, cabbage, and all 
sorts of "garden sass," and have given "facts and figgers" to 
demonstrate the necessity therefor, and the correctness of 
their postulations. 

Admitted that we ought to have in Los Angeles county 
at least 50,000 more Cincinnatuses engaged in these noble, 
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honorable and lucrative occupations. I wish to call attention 
to one more too much neglected resource which you must 
certainly admit has been a most powerful, and perhaps the 
chief factor in building up our property, and inducing 
immigration, namely journalism. 

The great and crying need of our community today is 
the publication of at least 500 more able, robust and virile 
newspapers, and see how a few simple figures will 
demonstrate that necessity even to the dullest 
comprehension — a Chinaman's for instance. There is not a 
journal in the city that will not claim that it has been the 
means directly of inducing the immigration and settlement of 
at least 1000 heads of families in our midst, and this claim 
no one can dispute. Each one of these settlers has brought 
here on an average not less than $2500, total for each 
journal $2,500,000. Multiply this by 500 (the number of 
newspapers we ought to have) and we have a grand total of 
$1,250,000,000. 

Beside the vast addition to the wealth of the 
community, it is well known that any journal is a mine of 
wealth to the proprietor. It is not long since one of our 
papers, according to its own statement, owing to the 
immense demand and the impossibility of procuring a supply 
of white paper, had to reduce it from an eight to a four page 
journal, and you, Mr. Times, must blushingly admit there are 
"millions in it," otherwise a suit or two every week for 
$50,000 damages would not be brought against you. 

Then it is well known we import vast quantities of 
literature from foreign parts — San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, etc., which is a constant and heavy drain upon 
our resources, and the money for which ought to be kept at 
home. By all means, give us more newspapers. 

HAYSEED. 


Los Angeles was awash with newspapermen and former newspapermen 
in the 1880s. They came from the old school, having learned the trade, like Otis, 
on the job. When Cornell University announced that it would establish a school 
of journalism, "Reporter" sneered at the idea, doubting that such a school could 
possibly teach a neophyte what he really needed to know to become a practical 
newspaperman. 
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{Times, Aug. 17, 1888, p. 3} 

A School of Journalism. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 14. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I note the fact that Cornell University is inaugurating 
a school of journalism. This innovation may be a success, 
but I doubt it. Will it teach the school to meekly listen to the 
gentle (?) reproof of the city editor, as he calls their attention 
to the fact that they have been gloriously "scooped," and 
learn them to formulate a valid excuse therefor? Will they 
learn to bear in silence the painful operation of that "blue 
pencil" as it vivisects and mutilates their "best lines?" Will 
they learn to submissively accept a midnight detail, in a 
driving storm, to the scene of a fire or crime two miles away 
and no streetcars running? Will there be a polytechnic 
department attached, wherein the budding journalists will be 
taught to hang to a transom by their eyebrows while they 
report the proceedings of a political caucus? Will they "work 
in" the usual number of "dull thuds," "killed dead," "widow 
woman," etc. ? When they write, "I kissed her sub rosa," or, 

"I kissed her under the silent stars," and it is printed, "I 
kissed her snub nosa," or, "I kicked her under the cellar 
stairs," or, "A heart bowed down with grief and care" appears 
in the morning, "A heart boiled down with grease and care," 
will they pass mirthfully over the matter, or will they secure a 
low-browed, thick-set club and lay for the proof-reader and 
the "slug" that set up that take? After a cold, muddy, 
midnight trip of two or three dozen blocks to a fire, and they 
write a glowing column of how "the devouring midnight 
flames leaped high in air," etc., it appears "Pat Sheeney's 
grocery was destroyed by fire last night; loss, $800; insured," 
will they resign? Will they be taught how to "work in" a "free 
line ad" for the cigars? Will they learn to cut a clean collar, 
shirt bosom and a pair of cuffs out of cardboard? Will they 
be taught to sit down on the curbstone and calmly write up 
an account of a fire in a six-story tenement while the 
occupants, crazed with terror and pain, are leaping from the 
windows or falling back into the flames? Will they be taught 
to perch on the end of a tie by the side of a railroad wreck 
and serenely sketch the dying agonies of the passengers, 
count the dead and wounded and give an estimate of the 
loss to the company? 

There are many other points to be learned which 
cannot well be taught in a "school of journalism." Practical 
work in a printing office is far ahead of any college 
journalistic curriculum. 

REPORTER. 
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Even established journalists such as Otis, experienced by "practical work 
in a printing office," sometimes found themselves victimized by "authors" who 
submitted material as original when in fact it had been written by others and 
printed previously. With thousands of newcomers descending upon Los Angeles 
in the 'eighties, it was not surprising that one of them spotted a case of plagiarism 
in the Times. 


{Times, Aug. 10, 1883, p. 4} 

A Gross Plagiarism. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I am not surprised 
that even editors should sometimes become the victims of 
imposition. I am aware that their manifold duties will not 
allow them to be always infallible in the exercise of care in 
the insertion or exclusion of articles. Nevertheless, when 
there is a clear and unequivocal case of imposition and 
plagiarism, it should be exposed. The issue of the Times of 
Wednesday morning contained an article, purporting to have 
been written for the paper, headed "How a Chinaman Rides 
a Bronco," over the signature of "S.B.L." That article, word 
for word, was published in the Laramie Boomerang nearly 
two years ago, and was written by Bill Nye. The temerity 
and unbounded assurance of "S. B. L." would seem to 
deserve a brass monument as big as the Normal school 
building, but to the undersigned a plagiarist appears to merit 
nothing more nor less than the notoriety which his soul 
generally yearns for. I do hope Bill Nye will not see 
Wednesday's Times, for I apprehend that even his patient 
spirit would rebel against such wholesale appropriation of his 
ambitious efforts. 


LITERATI. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 9, 1883. 

[We acknowledge to having been victimized by this 
cheeky literary plagiarist, whose last initial should be omitted 
in order the more accurately to describe him. — Ed. Times.] 


"Above the fold," newspaper terminology for that portion of the front page 
visible in the newsrack, is important to an editor because the stories and 
headlines selected for that part of the page influence the sale of papers. To a 
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reporter, a byline "above the fold" is an occasion for celebration. But to a Times 
subscriber in 1887 the fold itself became the subject of a letter to the editor. 

{Times, Oct. 24, 1887, p. 8} 

She Kicks at the Fold. 

The Times is in receipt of the following distressful 

plaint: 

The Times, Los Angeles — My Beloved: What are 
the blank spaces left in your paper for if not to indicate where 
it should be folded? If life is too short for you to fold your 
paper in the middle, have you reliable proof that it be any 
longer for me? Darling, if tender words won't reform you the 
subjoined fact may. Thus far I have strenuously struggled 
against the use of the "big, big D" in my frantic struggles to 
get the paper into a readable position, but there is a limit to 
human as well as worm endurance, and I feel assured that in 
some unguarded moment that mild but forcible expression, 
which cannot be applied to the Mississippi River, will fall like 
a sweet benediction upon The Times. If you have no regard 
for your own soul please have a little for mine, and thereby 
obtain for yourself that promised covering for your multitude, 
etc. Yours everlastingly, 

AN OLD AND FOND SUB. 

She appears to have got hold of the only sheet folded 
crooked since Clark was hung. The mailing department has 
been warned. 


A frequent contributor to the letters column, Unitarian minister Eli Fay 
offered his view of the importance of the press, coupling with it an explanation for 
having signed a petition mildly critical of the city's newspapers. 

{Times, April 5, 1888, p. 3} 

Swallowing Camels. 

Los Angeles, April 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

Your publication of the names of the ministers who 
petitioned the newspapers of the city to print on Saturday 
morning instead of Sunday morning the notices of our 
Sunday religious services, makes it necessary that I should 
offer a word of explanation. When the petition was 
presented to me for my signature, I hesitated. I did not 
believe at all in the thing asked for. I had and still have no 
"pious horror" of a Sunday paper properly conducted, and for 
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myself I should greatly prefer to have my services 
announced on Sunday morning rather than on Saturday 
morning. This is a fast age — fast in a good as well as a 
bad sense; and it is not derogatory to men and women who 
are borne onward by the mighty, and, in many respects, the 
regenerating spirit of our day, that they should forget by 
Sunday morning something that they said or saw or did on 
Saturday morning; and, therefore, it seems to me to be 
eminently proper that our pulpit services should be widely 
advertised on the morning of the day on which they are to be 
held. Why not? Is it wicked to ring in our homes on Sunday 
morning the bell that calls us to breakfast, or the one in the 
church tower that invites us to the worship of God? Is it 
wrong on Sunday to prepare our food, to ride to church in 
the horse-cars, to consider our bodily necessities, our 
human conditions, our intellectual appetites, our aesthetic 
cravings or what may have transpired in this wonderful world 
in the preceding twenty-four hours? With all my heart I 
believe in the religious uses of Sunday; but who does not 
know that to overdo is to underdo. I wonder if the ministers, 
who drew up the petition above-named, stipulate with their 
publishers that on Sunday mornings no papers shall be left 
at their doors. I wonder if they scrupulously decline to read 
their Monday morning papers because they were set up and 
printed on Sunday night. I wonder if true religion is at all 
promoted by "straining at gnats and swallowing camels." I 
wonder if sanctimoniousness and cant ever commended 
religion to any intelligent mind. I do not believe in 
excursions, or picnics, or hilarity, or general dissipation on 
Sunday, and quite as little do I believe in long faces, in 
sanctimonious airs, in tormenting the flesh, in mortifying the 
spirit in a frigid solemnity, a piety that banishes from the 
home and heart all light and warmth, all natural joy and love 
of truth. 

Any yet I signed the petition above-named, but I did it 
as many subscribe to the religious creeds, viz., with large 
mental reservation. I did not wish to be regarded as "gladly 
singular." Wonderful, delightful and radically and rapidly 
progressive as is our great human world, there is yet much 
that merits criticism and even rebuke; and still the cynic, the 
grumbler, the pharisee, is everywhere voted a bore. I 
yielded reluctantly and against my better judgment. I know 
that some preparation of mind and heart for a religious 
service is a primary condition of appreciating it, but as all 
people are neither saints nor philosophers, nor able, even, to 
pass unharmed an unemployed hour, it is a very serious 
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question whether a good Sunday paper is not a blessing 
instead of a curse, whether tithing mint, anise and cummin, 
helps on the kingdom of God. 

ELI FAY. 


A) THE RIVAL PRESS 

Throughout its first decade the Times faced formidable opposition from the 
other dailies. Unlike modern journalistic policy, which disdains vitriolic attacks on 
the competition, late 19th century Los Angeles newspapers derided their 
competitors in news columns and editorials. Nor was this simply good natured 
joshing. Rival journalists were mentioned by name and characterized in terms 
that led to libel suits. William Spalding, acting Express editor who would work for 
nearly all of the dailies over the years, and Herald editor Joseph Lynch engaged 
in a gun fight on the street outside the Herald's office in 1879 following a scathing 
denunciation of Spalding in a Lynch editorial. Neither was as good with a pistol 
as with a pen and no one was hit. Although arrested, Spalding was acquitted 
when testimony indicated that Lynch drew first. 

Otis never took part in a shootout but as editor of the Times he could hold 
his own in any exchange of slurs with fellow editors. Most notable was his bitter 
rivalry with former partner Henry H. Boyce, then at the Tribune. That led to a 
libel suit against the Times in 1887 forcing Otis to relinquish his position for 
several months while legal action ensued. The Times resolved this dispute by 
printing a retraction, reportedly in an edition with a press run of one. On other 
occasions the paper was forced to pay damages to plaintiffs angered by Otis' 
attacks. The suits were so frequent that "Hayseed," above, cited them as an 
indication that newspapers must surely be profitable. 

1) THE EXPRESS 

Not all the abuse heaped on rival papers took place in the editorial column 
of the Times. Otis used "Letters From The People" to antagonize and scorn his 
rivals, and over the years letters attacking the Express, Herald and Tribune 
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constituted one of the most frequent topics offered by contributors. The evening 
Express, perhaps because of its political non-alignment or because as an 
evening daily it was not in direct competition with the Times, fared better than the 
other two but drew its share of criticism. Otis called it the "Evening Depress." 

Jerry lllich ran one of the more popular restaurants in the city, one which 
catered especially to journalists and politicians. Vicente Bernard's letter, which 
elicited an editorial postscript, is an indication of the rapid response frequently 
found in the letters column. His reply ran on the morning of June 10, responding 
to a well-written lllich letter printed in the Express the night before. 

{Times, June 10, 1885, p. 4} 

Jerry lllich's Letter. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I read in the 
Evening Express of June 9, 1885, "An Indignant Protest" 
from a man who calls himself Jerry lllich and a Catholic. I 
reply: 

First — That man is not a Catholic, for the reason that 
he belongs to secret societies, which is not a secret. 

Second — He could not have written that letter, 
because he don't know how to write or read. Yours truly, 

VINCENTE BERNARD. 

[Jerry's able epistle to the Expressians bears ear¬ 
marks of having been written in the Express office, or 
laboriously edited by the editorial gopher who is 
constitutionally and chronically "hard up" for a little cheap 
capital against the Times.] 


{Times, Sept. 24, 1885. p. 2} 

Chunks of Science. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The meteorological 
"sharp" of an evening paper in Los Angeles informed its 
readers yesterday that the hot weather was caused by the 
burning of the brush on the Cucamonga mountains, etc. 

Only think, the thermometer raised 25 {degrees - Ed.} over 
an area of a couple of hundred miles square, or more, by the 
burning of some brush at Cucamonga mountain. Has not 
science lost a jewel by not having this weather-sharp in the 
Signal Services Department? 

N. 
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2) THE HERALD 

Despite the fact that Los Angeles had long been a Democratic stronghold, 
the city's only Democratic daily in the 1880s was the Herald. For nearly twenty 
years the paper was run by Joseph D. Lynch, whose political ambitions and 
strong Democratic feelings frequently caused Lynch and Otis to cross swords. 
Otis mockingly referred to the rival paper as "the Hurled." Times readers 
reflected the anti-Herald attitude held by their editor. 

"Paterfamilias," who wrote before Otis became editor, contrasted Lynch's 
prurient treatment of female conditions with his apparent lack of interest in 
Republican President James Garfield's lingering death. The Herald had reported 
that county resident Mrs. Francisco Cruz, after a pregnancy of three months, had 
suffered a miscarriage involving six female embryos. "Plaindealer" noted the 
unusual eulogy Lynch pronounced upon the death of ex-President U. S. Grant, 
another Republican, in 1885. 

"Protectionist," too, commented on the partisan nature of the Herald's 
news, while "Saxon" and Jaspar Menn poked fun at the paper's staff. 
Connecticut's William T. Barnum, referred to by "Protectionist," chaired the 
Democratic National Committee in the mid-1880s. 

{Times, Jan. 1, 1882, p. 3} 

The Herald Criticised. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 31. 

Editor Times: I desire, on behalf of my sons, who 
now are at an age at which "the youthful fancy fondly turns to 
thoughts of" the sexual relations, and finds fascination in 
stealthy glances at the literature of reproduction, to render 
hearty thanks to the Herald for the minute and interesting 
details of the particulars of the prolific Mrs. Cruze, who 
appears to be as inexhaustible as the widow's "cruse" 
mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Mock modesty might suggest that such unfig-leaved 
disclosures of processes not commonly discussed at the 
family circle should be relegated to the columns of medical 
journals; and a prurient imagination might declare that the 
sensitiveness that could see nothing in all the long accounts 
of the illness of the late President except what would shock 
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and disgust, would object to such publicity to all the details of 
the throes of maternity and its reguela; but a sensible person 
must admit that the prominent position occupied by Mrs. 
Cruze, and the consequent feverish anxiety of a 
sympathizing public to have the full particulars of her pains, 
not only require but demand a fullness of detail in describing 
all the symptoms and incidents of her case, that would not 
be justified in the comparatively unimportant office of the 
President. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


{Times, Aug. 15, 1885, p. 4} 

Where Does the Laugh Come In? 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A PERFORMANCE 
OF "i UNMITIGATED GALL" 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: For some time I 
have been fully persuaded that you did not quite understand 
your editorial brother of the Herald. You have seemed to 
regard him as only a common man, strangely called to the 
use of the quill. But you are greatly mistaken. All the signs 
show that you are "off the scent." In connection with the 
Herald, brilliant conversations and "flamboyant" exhibitions 
are so frequent as to mark its ruling spirit as a man of 
decided originality. For example: Irrespective of the 
establishment of Methodism, to attempt anything like a 
portraiture of the character and career of John Wesley; or, 
without regard to the issues forced upon the Colonies by the 
British government even to try to give a faithful account of 
Washington's career and final success as a general, or, not 
so much as naming the great anti-slavery movement of this 
country, to pretend to delineate the character of Garrison, 
would impress most people as a unique illustration of 
assinine ignorance and stupidity, or a deliberate attempt to 
belittle the cause which alone brought him before the public 
and gave him all of his notoriety. But this would only 
demonstrate the obtuseness o f people in general. Your 
brother editor has recently pronounced on Grant a eulogy, in 
which there is not the slightest characterization of the 
rebellion, which alone brought him to the front, and 
developed the wonderful power he possessed, and solely by 
the suppression of which he earned the gratitude and 
admiration of his country, and achieved his peerless position 
in history; — a eulogy that would not disturb in the least the 
morbid sensibilities of his friend Jefferson Davis. Now, sir, 
you must admit that only a genius could do that. Anybody 
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could render Hamlet with Hamlet in: but only a master mind 
could render Hamlet with Hamlet out. 

But this is not all. This modern Daniel sees numerous 
reasons why Confederate soldiers who attended the 
services held to commemorate the character and military 
career of General Grant should have worn the insignia of the 
rebellion in which they were so engaged, their herculean 
attempt to destroy the country, but which Grant utterly 
thwarted. That is, had Benedict Arnold attended 
Washington's funeral it would have been entirely proper for 
him to display there the booty received for attempting to 
destroy his country, and in the British uniform to have 
paraded with those who stood by Washington to the last and 
thus secured freedom for the country! God pity us for our 
ignorance! Had Judas lived to repent sincerely, and had he 
afterwards been allowed to associate with the other 
disciples, it had never occurred to us that it would have been 
entirely proper for him to chink in their hearing the thirty 
pieces of silver. But it is well to have some questions 
settled, and let us be thankful for the genius that can settle 
them. PLAINDEALER. 


{Times, Oct. 10, 1884, p. 2} 

Encourage Home Industry and Home Liars. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Reading the 
"special dispatches" to the Herald (which, by the way, are 
identical with those furnished by the Democratic National 
Committee to a hundred other Democratic organs 
throughout the country, without cost to the publishers, 
doubtless) there occurred to me, as being somewhat 
apropos, a "little story." A certain would-be correspondent 
wrote to a Boston newspaper asking if he should furnish 
details of the last sea serpent that had been recently 
observed in that vicinity. The editor replied: "No, thank you, 
we keep a regular liar of our own." The policy of the Herald 
in publishing these stereotyped fictions every day as news is 
really censurable. Being a Republican, I am a firm believer 
in the policy of "home protection," and I think that a paper 
which pretends to have for its object the building up of 
Southern California should offer more encouragement to 
native talent. There are numberless gifted beings in the 
Democratic party, right here in Los Angeles, who can lie with 
as great fluency and vim as Chairman Barnum and his 
secretaries, although possibly they lack the polish of 
experience, which can only be gained in a position upon the 
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Democratic National Committee; yet they possess 
undoubted genius and should not be discouraged by 
wholesale importation of ready-made materials. The latent 
resources of our city and county will never be developed by 
such narrow-minded policy. Now let the Editor of the Herald, 
if he feels that he himself is not capable of filling the position, 
call in to his assistance one or more of the numerous 
"Colonels" or "Majahs, by Jove, sah" that adorn the rank and 
file of this party of "Reform" and at once establish a bureau 
for the manufacture of fictions, so that he can inform 
Chairman Barnum that it is no longer necessary for him to 
supply the Herald with campaign literature, as he now keeps 
a liar of his own! Thus will the honor of Los Angeles be 
vindicated and native talent not "blush unseen," or inodorous 
(?) 

PROTECTIONIST. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 22d. 


{Times, Oct. 31, 1883, p. 3} 

What is "Newling?" 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It is an 
acknowledged fact that American journalism has given many 
expressive and useful words to the English language. The 
Herald is apt to be editorially as correct in its style as it is 
indefensible in its politics. But by what wonderful inspiration 
did the editor of the Herald find the word "newling?" The 
connection in which it is used, in reference to the 
extraordinary growth of towns in the southern part of Los 
Angeles county, is as follows: "These spontaneous and 
newling settlements." 

Without any criticism as to the possibility of a 
settlement being spontaneous, the ordinary man, not being a 
philologist, would like to know what in the world is "newling." 
"Mewling" is a term which is accepted as applied to cats and 
very young babies, but as for "newling," no examination of 
Johnson, Worcester or Webster, no search through Crabbe's 
Synonyms or Roget's Thesaurus, throws any light upon the 
word. Can anyone say what a "newling" settlement is? 

SAXON. 
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{Times, Oct. 12, 1888. p. 6} 

A Scene at the Show. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 10. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I squandered a quarter on Sells Bros.' sideshow, today, for 
two-bits was all I could scrape together, let alone the dollar 
that is charged for the big show, but while in the sideshow I 
witnessed something that was worth treble the price of 
admittance. I will try and give you an account of it, for it is 
too good to keep: 

I had "taken in" all the other freaks and was standing 
close to the Circassian freak when she held out her hand to 
a gentleman, who had just stepped up, and said: 

"Good-day, wont you buy one of my pictures?" 

"No, thank you, I am a married man," he replied. 

"What's the difference? She don't need to see it. 

Here, I will give you a picture, for I like your looks; but wait till 
I write my name on it." After writing on the back of it she 
held it toward him. The poor fool took the picture and was 
turning away smiling, when the freak said: 

"Hold on, my friend, you have not paid me for the 
picture yet." 

"But you presented it to me free gratis." 

"Oh, you can have it for 25 cents; that isn't much." 

He dished up two-bits, with a l-wish-the-ground- 
would-swallow-me-up look, at the same time jamming the 
photo into his pocket. The little scene created quite a laugh 
from the crowd that had gathered, as the man strode out of 
the tent. 

"Who was that poor sucker," I asked a bystander, and 
the reply was: 

"Why, don't you know him? He is one of the high- 
muck-a-mucks of the Herald office." 

JASPAR MENN. 

Moral — Don't "monkey" with the "buzz-saw." 


3) THE TRIBUNE 

Otis and his readers directed their most biting criticism at the Tribune. 
When that paper's first issue appeared on Oct. 4, 1886, Otis welcomed it with a 
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sarcastic editorial in which he ridiculed all the leading members of its staff: editor 
Edward Records, business manager Henry T. Payne {who was a recognized 
photographer} and former Times executive and co-owner Henry H. Boyce, the 
man behind the enterprise. On Sept. 3, 1887, the Tribune ran a particularly 
personal criticism of Otis and his editorial attack on Lt. Gov. Robert Waterman, 
referring to Otis as the "Mugwump-in-Chief" of the Times. The following day the 
Times ran a multi-column attack on Francis Eastman, who had replaced Records 
as Tribune editor, reciting his activities as a member of the infamous whiskey ring 
a decade earlier. In the same issue, the Times ran this letter, which bears a 
similarity to the writing style of Otis himself. 

{Times, Sept. 4, 1887, p. 4} 

As to Editing Things. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I have noticed that the Tribune gang — to wit, Pop-eyed 
Payne, Crooked-whisky Eastman and Busybody Boyce — 
have made much feeble fuss, at different periods in the past, 
about The Times, its editors, editing et cetera; to all of which 
you appear to have been generally and brutally indifferent. 

Well, let me say that the Tribune gang have not had 
such almighty big success in the editing business 
themselves that they can afford to lift up very high or blow 
very loud the horn of their rejoicing. 

Take, for instance, Payne. He edited a photograph 
gallery once, I believe, and subsequently applied for the job 
of editing the city finances, but the people, "by a large 
majority," would not have him; they refused to put the public 
funds into his hands. 

Then there is Eastman. He, it seems, was engaged 
for a period of eighteen months or so in the business of 
editing crooked whisky, until finally Uncle Sam, the great 
managing editor, himself stepped in and discharged Mr. 

Eastman, closing up his peculiar "editorial" shop and 
referring his case to the United State Grand Jury for the 
Northern District of Illinois. The outcome of the examination 
into Mr. Eastman's style of editing crooked whisky was 
described in your paper some weeks ago. [And will be found 
set out more at length in other columns of this issue. — Ed.] 

Then there is Mr. Boyce. He, too, is a great editor. 

They say he was once engaged in the business of editing 
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school boards (not books) and Legislatures. Later on he 
tried his hand at editing political conventions, city, county, 
district and State. I have never heard that he succeeded 
preeminently in any of these efforts. Subsequently, I am 
told, he wanted to try his 'prentice hand on The Times, but 
soon landed outside the sanctum. Still later he tried to be 
managing editor of a bank, but the prudent stockholders, in 
the most brutal and unfeeling manner, objected, and the 
financial sanctum now knows him no more forever. And now 
this great editor is, I believe, engaged in the bussiness of 
editing real estate and that truly remarkable and highly 
virtuous sheet, the Los Angeles Tribune. At least the latter 
frequently bears the ear-marks of Mr. Boyce's great editorial 
fist, if I may be permitted to mix up metaphors in the dizzy 
style of that other great editor, Crooked-whisky Eastman. 

There be various kinds of editing, Mr. Editor, and I just 
wanted to call your attention to some of them. 

Yours professionally, 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE BOOM. 


The Tribune, mockingly called The Trombone by Otis, claimed on its 
editorial page that it had the "Largest Circulation in Southern California." "Priest" 
offered this insight in the Times. 


{Times, Aug. 30, 1888, p. 6} 

The Trombone. 

"THE LARGEST CIRCULATION" 

AND THE MOST ENORMOUS ADVERTISING 
PATRONAGE. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 29. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I notice the Tribune frequently refers to its extensive 
advertising patronage, etc. In its small advertisements is the 
following: 

A. Kohler, notary public and conveyancer, No. 

45 Temple Block. 


Mr. Kohler (God rest his soul) has been in the grave 
many months, so his card can neither serve or harm him. 

Respectfully, 

PRIEST. 
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As the Otis-Boyce feud deepened in 1888 the Times pretended to have 
found mail intended for the Tribune letters column. On several occasions that 
year readers were entertained by "Tromboniana," referring to Otis' pet name for 
the Tribune. That Otis used letters to the editor, even bogus ones to a rival 
paper, as a vehicle in his war on the Tribune is indicative of the importance he 
attached to the legitimate letters that he regularly published. Readers will soon 
note that the bogus letters repeat phrases frequently used by the Tribune in its 
description of the Times, and that they attack, as the Tribune did, editorial 
positions that the Times held, such as criticism of the excesses of the real estate 
boom and denunciation of the Prohibition party and its candidate, John P. St. 
John. The "Prominent Banker" is a reference to I. W. Heilman, who purportedly 
financed Otis' effort to buy out Boyce in 1886. For the murder of Dr. Harlan, see 
the chapter on women. 


{Times, Feb. 26, 1888, p. 2} 
TROMBONIANA. 

INTERCEPTED FROM "THE TRIBUNE'S LETTER-BAG." 

Public Opinion on The Times — What is Thought of Us by 
Bankers, Barbers, Hod-carriers, Prohibitionists, Saloon¬ 
keepers and Others — We Don't Care. 

While coming up New High street yesterday, a Times 
reporter picked up a bundle of letters, addressed to the 
Tribune. As they are intended for publication, The Times 
prints them herewith, thus achieving the double object of 
getting in a glorious scoop on its detested contemporary and 
at the same time showing the utter contempt for the opinion 
of the measly public. 

As long as The Times can keep on hand its Presto 
press and its "prominent banker" it will sit in its stone castle 
and hurl defiance at opinion, both public and private. 

Here are the letters. Their omission from the 
Trombone's "Tribune's Letter Bag" column this morning will 
cause that sheet to look very lean. 

Coarse and Brutal. 


[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

Boomville, Feb. 25, 1888. 
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The coarse and brutal Times has played itself out 
entirely in this city. Not a single copy is now taken here. Its 
malicious and infamous attempt to destroy the glorious 
future prospects of this Future Commercial Center has done 
the business. Think of its having called Boomville a town! 
Why, Mr. Editor, we have here a magnificent $50,000 hotel 
of nine rooms (nearly completed) five cottages (in course of 
erection) half a mile of cement sidewalk (now being laid) and 
a neat, cosy real estate office. If this does not constitute a 
city, in Southern California, then I should like to know what 
does. 


All hail to the enterprising and impartial Tribune, for its 
truthful and generous article on "The magnificent possibilities 
of Boomville as a Natural Gas Center." 

J. A. W. BONE. 

P. S. Please continue to send your free copy. As 
soon as the owners of the tract can get a man to take the 
hotel we will have him subscribe for your noble paper. 


Will Go to the Wall. 

[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

Los Angeles, Feb. 25, 1888. 

I write this to tell you my sentiments in regard to that 
depraved and filthy sheet, The Times, of this city. Its 
constant covert sneers at the holy cause of Prohibition (even 
going so far as to suggest that men who have devoted their 
lives to the Cause should start Coffee Palaces) and its ill 
concealed ridicule of our Noble Apostle, St. John, have 
entirely alienated from it the Prohibition element. The 
Tribune is now our paper. It is a clear, moral, family paper, 
with a noble record, of which its subscribers may well be 
proud. The venal Times will go to the wall. While we believe 
in cold water (taken internally) we do not wish to have it 
constantly thrown over us by that worthless sheet. 

A. PUMP. 

P. S. I read your paper in the Society Rooms. Your 
noble generosity in furnishing the Tribune free is fully 
appreciated by the Brothers who are deeply grateful to you. 
May Heaven bless you! 
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From a Prominent Banker. 

[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

You will doubtless be surprised to hear from me, and 
wonder who I am. I am the Prominent Banker to whom you 
have several times referred. As you are aware, I hold a 
mortgage on everything in the Times building, from Otis's 
dress-coat to the next week's wages of the assistant 
pressmen. Now, Mr. Editor, patience has ceased to be a 
virtue, and you may announce officially in The Tribune 
(which is my favorite paper) that I intend to foreclose on the 
whole outfit p. d. q. These continued coarse and brutal 
attacks on capital and corporations have thoroughly 
disgusted me. I believe that Otis is an Anarchist in disguise. 

PROMINENT BANKER. 

S. S. After I foreclose I may arrange to rent you the 
outfit. Do you think you could run two papers? 

P. P. S. Please let your bill for subscription run 
another month or two. Collections have been very hard to 
make of late. 


(Times, April 24, 1888, p. 6} 

TROMBONE TUNES. 

MORE LETTERS LOST BY IT AND FOUND BY "THE 

TIMES." 

Another package of letters addressed to the 
Trombone was picked up yesterday by a Times carrier on 
Spring street, near the Toast Foundry. With a combination 
of magnanimity and journalistic pride we at once heap coals 
of fire on the head of our envious contemporary and register 
a glorious scoop at the same time. We print 'em! 


He Has Killed the Boom. 

[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

The Tribune is the people's paper. I candidly believe 
that Los Angeles would yet be an adobe village were it not 
for The Tribune. It is true you were not here when we began 
to boom, but we knew you would come. We knew 
Providence would answer our earnest prayer for a pure 
Republican paper. Otherwise we would not have boomed. 

Your strictures on the Times and its pestiferous editor 
are too mild. I know that your Purity bridles your tongue; but 
in such extreme cases, Mr. Editor, a little judicious 
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malediction is permissible. Even the Pope anathematizes 
one who is utterly beyond hope, like Otis. He has ruined Los 
Angeles. He has driven away our visitors. Did he not day by 
day call attention to our muddy streets? Had he not done 
so, our visitors would not have noticed them and would still 
be here. But reading so much about them in the Times, with 
its exasperatingly large circulation, they were naturally led to 
look, and of course found them with little difficulty. 

Otis killed the boom and he should be killed! 

JUSTICIA. 

P. S. You can send my free copy to my brother in 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


From a Printer. 

[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

For seven years I was employed as a compositor on 
the Police Gazette, where I gave complete satisfaction, and 
from the proprietors of which journal I have the best 
references. I came to this city on account of my health, and 
— not knowing the character of the sheet — accepted work 
on the Times. I had not been there three hours, however, 
before I found that the character of the matter which I was 
called upon to set up was such as to cause the burning 
blush of shame to rise to my face, and remembering the 
promise I had made to my aged mother in Kalamazoo, to 
touch nothing which defileth, I at once demanded my pay, 
which was brutally refused, whereupon I left and refused to 
return, although Otis offered me a high salary to edit the so- 
called religious department of his sheet. 

In exposing the utter vileness of the Times you are 
working in the cause of humanity. Is there no society here 
for the suppression of vice ? My daily prayer is: God bless 
The Tribune! 


TYPO. 

P. S. — Please send my free copy after tomorrow to 
the Y.M.C.A. building. 


Is He a Murderer? 

[To the Editor of The Tribune.] 

I came to this coast last fall, and have taken great 
interest in the criminal business of your city. After close and 
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dilligent examination, I have arrived at a conclusion which 
more than bears out all you have said regarding the criminal 
character of Otis. My discovery is no less than this: Otis 
killed Dr. Harlan! 

If you will closely examine the course of the Times 
during the trial, you will find ample proof of this statement. 

BOY DETECTIVE. 

Los Angeles, April 23, 1888. 

P. S. — If you continue to send free copy, I will furnish 
you a cryptogram from the Times, showing Otis's confession 
of guilt. 


The war with the Times went badly for Boyce and his Tribune. Historians 
credit Otis' victory to the work of his future son-in-law Harry Chandler, who not 
only controlled the distribution of the Times but the Herald and Express as well. 
One of Chandler's enemies later claimed that Chandler also controlled the 
Tribune's circulation. Chandler reportedly sabotaged the Tribune by enticing the 
paper's delivery boys to play hooky and by encouraging subscribers to switch 
from the Tribune to the Times. If Times subscribers became disenchanted, 
Chandler encouraged them to switch to the Herald rather than to the Tribune. 
Eventually Boyce was forced to cut the size of his paper, leading to this letter 
from "Wellwisher." 


{Times, Feb. 15, 1889, p. 5} 

We Can't Afford It. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 14. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I notice that your 'temporary, the Tribune, claims to have 
gained 30 subscribers a day by reducing its size one-half. I 
am interested in the success of The Times, and would 
suggest that you show equal enterprise by adopting a similar 
course. The result would no doubt be equally gratifying. 

WELLWISHER. 

P. S. — Does it cost much more to run a four-page paper 
than an eight-page one? 


In January, 1891, as Boyce faced financial ruin, the sheriff sold the 
remnants of his paper. The buyer? Harry Chandler! 
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The settlers who founded the pueblo of Los Angeles in 1781 brought with 
them a variety of farm animals: horses, cows, oxen, pigs, sheep - and apparently 
dogs, although none are mentioned in the record. They had been used by the 
missionaries in Baja California in the early 1700s to herd goats, and the large 
number of sheep both at Mission San Gabriel and in or near the pueblo argues 
for an early introduction of canines to Los Angeles. 

By January, 1836, dogs were a problem in the Mexican outpost. Amid 
concern about hydrophobia, residents were not allowed to keep more than two, 
which had to be leashed. Those found loose were killed. To that end the alcalde 
offered to provide poison at his own expense. 

Poison apparently was an important means of animal control into the 
1850s and 1860s. Harris Newmark, writing sixty years after the death of his dog 
in Los Angeles in 1853, noted that "Evil-disposed or thoughtless persons, with no 
respect for the owner, whether a neighbor or not, were in the habit of throwing 
poison on the streets to kill off canines...." But even Newmark conceded that 
there was "certainly a superabundance" of dogs in town. 

Describing the same era but without citing sources, Stephen Longstreet 
wrote that "the streets were besieged by nearly 500 dogs of an evil mongrel 
appearance, more than half strays without owners." He quoted an early day 
letter to a Los Angeles paper that read: "They sleep on the sidewalks, trot 
through your legs, push children down, trip horses, throw riders and fill the whole 
city with fleas." The solution? Meat laced with strychnine or arsenic was left out 
on the street and the following day a work gang from the jail picked up the dead 
dogs. This attitude prevailed until the state enacted legislation in 1874 to protect 
children and animals. 

But state laws did not change attitudes of those residents who had to put 
up with the annoyance caused by dogs, whether stray or owned. While the 
'eighties found a population increasingly sympathetic to the plight of hapless 
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dogs, those residents who considered the antics of the city's canine population to 
be a nuisance countered the call for more humane treatment with calls of their 
own. Throughout the decade the Times letters column remained a front line for 
the battle between dog-lovers and those who insisted on curbing both strays and 
pets. 


The opening round appeared in the Times on Dec. 27, 1881, in the letter 
by "F. S.," printed in the introduction to this volume. But it was far from the last 
word. While even dog-lovers would agree with "F. S." that the conditions he 
described needed correction, they were shocked by the efforts of city officials to 
deal with the nuisance. A few months after the Times printed the letter from "F. 
S.," "Citizen" denounced enforcement efforts. 

{Times, June 7, 1882, p. 3} 

DOG CATCHING. 

A Mark of Distinguishment For the Author of the System. 

The System Denounced as Tending to Demoralize and 

make 

Hoodlums of our Youths — Sensible Talk. 

Editor Times: — The man or set of men who were the 
first to devise the means of enforcing the dog ordinance at 
present in vogue in Los Angeles should be awarded some 
mark of public recognition. A leather medal with ears a yard 
and a half long would be good. I have arrived at this 
conclusion for several reasons. First, because I question the 
right or the power of the municipal government to convert the 
streets of the city into a school for the propagation of either 
lawlessness or hoodlumism. Second, because I question 
the power of the Chief of Police, although backed by the 
order of the Council, to turn loose upon the streets a crowd 
of irresponsible boys with instructions to disturb the peace of 
the city and endanger the lives of citizens who may happen 
to be driving spirited horses in the neighborhood of such an 
unusual scene as the strangling of a dog in the public 
streets. Third, because I question the right of the city to 
jeopardize the safety of its stranglers, who may happen to be 
killed or maimed in the unlawful attempt to take a dog from 
beside his master; for they wear no badges or authority (nor 
is there any such prescribed) and men have the right to use 
necessary force to protect person or property from unlawful 
attack. Fourth, because I deny the right of the city 
government to override the State law for the prevention of 
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cruelty to animals by authorizing young ruffians to drag even 
dogs along the streets in a manner that subjects them to the 
torture of strangulation, as I also deny its right to subject 
them to a process of starvation for days after their 
incarceration. Upon the whole the system is a disgrace; and 
if the dog ordinance cannot be enforced, except in this way, 
it had better be repealed. 

CITIZEN. 


Not all residents felt that the inhumane practices "Citizen" objected to 
were as bad as the nuisance caused by the dogs themselves, as evidenced by 
the reply printed in the Times the following day. 

{Times, June 8, 1882, p. 3} 

DOG CATCHING AGAIN. 

The Other Side Presented — A Better Method Wanted. 

Editor Times: Of course no one but a cowboy can 
see any fun in lassoing the dogs, and we all deplore the 
necessity of so doing, but they must be thinned out every 
year, or their number would be legion. Of the three 
thousand dogs in this city only two hundred have been 
licensed this year, and in three months the number would be 
more than doubled if nothing was done to prevent it. In the 
present system the police are only doing what must be to 
them an unpleasant duty. 

The Chief has failed to find any men who will be hired 
to catch the boys, but has done the next best thing, by 
getting large boys to follow the cart and do the work; and 
boys not so engaged with the cart are positively forbidden to 
molest any dogs whatever. As for the writer, he would much 
rather endure the present system for a few days, than be 
kept awake the whole year round by numberless dogs every 
night. 

AN OBSERVER. 


Despite enforcement of the dog ordinance, disgruntled Angelenos such as 
"A Nervous Resident" continued to complain about sleepless nights, urging 
stricter enforcement. "Jason" offered a more thorough solution, only to be 
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reprimanded by "Fair Play." The letter by "Citizens" indicated that a bit of the 
frontier spirit remained in Los Angeles. 

{Times, Oct. 2, 1883, p. 3} 

On Dogs. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I see in this 
morning's Times a notice of a dog for sale. Now, I do not 
want to buy a dog, but I certainly think if the person who 
wishes to sell that dog would come down to the corner of 
Pearl and Tenth streets, he would be sure to find a buyer, for 
this is certainly a dog-loving part of the city. I never look out 
of my windows without seeing six or eight dogs, and all night 
long the air is filled with the melody of their voices. Now, if 
we just had that "little snow-white pet" to join in the chorus, I 
can imagine how many more hours sleep I could lose at 
night. 

Seriously, I think so many dogs are a public nuisance, 
and the authorities ought to look after them and see how 
many have had the taxes paid on them, thereby reserving 
them the right to live, bark, howl and make night hideous. 

A NERVOUS RESIDENT. 

Pearl and Tenth. 


{Times, June 22, 1886, p. 2} 

An Ordinance by "Jason." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Whereas, there are 
a great many dogs upon the streets of this city of no practical 
value, and as their presence upon the sidewalks is a public 
nuisance in many ways, and their coyote-like howlings 
during the night are a very great annoyance, and the efforts 
of the poundkeeper, heretofore, have not produced the 
desired effect — to abate, in some degree, this state of 
affairs; while we are a practical people, and admit that a dog 
may be of some value on a farm, we hold to the converse 
opinion when in the city; therefore, it is 

Ordered: That every dog be banished from within the 
limits of this city, and that no pseudo tax, or five cent strap, 
or any other thing, be allowed to make null and void this 
order; and that we mean its strict enforcement, and that the 
dogs must go. 

Ordered: That this shall take effect upon and after the 
1st day of July next, which will be before the dog-days, and 
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will give owners of fancy stock time to build country 
residences for their animals. 

Ordered: That the City Marshal and police force, the 
constables of all the courts of justice, the pound-keeper, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, be 
commissioned to carry into effect this order. 

JASON. 


{Times, June 23, 1886, p. 2} 

The Modern Jason. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There was once a 
Jason who gathered a thieving crew and stole valuable 
property belonging to a powerful and prosperous people. In 
the howl of a modern Jason — that our faithful and devoted 
friends, the dogs, be banished, we recognize the injustice of 
an hereditary taint. Banish the dogs and what shall hinder 
the loafers, thieves and other Jasonites from practicing their 
depredations at all hours. Out upon such meanness! The 
dog's life is, in its degree, a noble life and is as worthy of 
preservation as any other creature's. A good dog is better 
company than the individual so narrow-minded as to want 
the whole earth, or so bloated with conceit as to be wholly 
absorbed in self-love. 


FAIR PLAY. 


{Times, Oct. 6, 1888, p. 6} 

Bow! Wow! 

Los Angeles, Oct. 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
We, the citizens of Los Angeles, owning property and 
residing south of Sixth street, desire to know at once if there 
is any law legalizing Mexicans and low Americans to travel 
over our streets from morning till night lassoing dogs and 
throwing them into a filthy wagon? Under whose instructions 
or authority are they plying their trade? 

We have consulted legal authorities on this subject, 
and have each time been informed that dogs are private 
property, and that lassoing or catching them is illegal, and 
that the "hoodlums" are liable for every dog they touch. If it 
be true that they have no legal right to lasso the dogs, then 
we propose or intend to shoot the first one of these wretches 
who attempts to lasso or catch one of our dogs; and we will 
be justified in doing so. CITIZENS. 
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As the decade neared an end, the debate continued. Added to the 
complaint over the cruelty involved in capturing loose dogs was "A Woman's" 
criticism of the city's dog pound, located near what is now the North Broadway 
bridge over the Los Angeles River. Despite the editor's optimism that officials 
would correct the situation, seven months later two additional letters raised the 
same concern. In the meantime a Times reporter had visited the pound and 
verified in a Feb. 9, 1889, article that both the pound and the manner by which 
dogs were captured needed major reform. "The whole system is wrong and 
something should be done by the authorities." 

{Times, Sept. 15, 1888, p. 3} 

An Appeal for the Poor Dogs. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 13. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I see you devote a column of your paper to the use 
of the people, so I avail myself of the privilege, and will call 
your attention to a very cruel thing which I think ought to be 
stopped. In the first place, have you a humane society in 
Los Angeles? If you have, is it properly provided with 
humane officers, and do the managers of the society take a 
proper interest in the prevention of cruelty to animals. What 
I wish to call your attention to is the Los Angeles dog pound. 

I went over the Downey-avenue bridge the other day, and 
my attention was attracted to the most pitiful sounds I ever 
listened to, and so I inquired what it all meant, and was told 
that right near, in the river bed, in a big wooden pen they had 
a lot of poor dogs confined, taken up by the dog-catchers 
and thrown into that pen to be either released or killed. Now, 
what I want to know is this: Is it human or Christian-like, here 
in a large city, to keep such a place of torture for those poor 
dumb creatures? There, in a close pen, right down on the 
river bed, in the hot sun, and, for all I know, nothing to eat or 
drink, and the large dogs and small dogs all thrown into a 
heap together, where their howls and pitiful cries would 
touch a heart of stone to only hear the poor animals. And 
nearly all those poor dogs are somebodies' pets, poor things, 
crying to go home, suffocating with heat, and crowded and 
hungry and thirsty. Oh, my God! Why is it that human 
nature is so cruel? Why do we cause so much suffering, 
when our reason teaches us to be humane? 

Mr. Editor, for humanity's sake, call the attention of 
somebody to this cruel wrong. And two of the ladies on 
Water street on the East Side told me that they felt as if they 
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ought to do something, but did not know what to do to have 
this stopped. The cries of those poor dogs make the nights 
hideous, and those ladies say they are obliged to hear the 
poor animals without having the power of relieving them in 
any way. Now, you have the power and I trust you will use 
it. Let us do what little we can to relieve suffering. 

Hoping you will not throw this short letter into the 
waste-basket to make room for some political notice which 
will not relieve pain and suffering, as the notice taken of 
these few lines may do. 

A WOMAN 

[We suspect that this case is not so aggravated as is 
represented by this correspondent, whose investigations do 
not appear to have been at all close; but the official who is 
responsible will be kind to the poor unfortunate dogs if he is 
a humane and right-feeling man. — Ed.] 


{Times, April 29, 1889, p. 5} 

The Dog Pound Again. 

Los Angeles. April 28. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The people residing in the vicinity of the covered bridge wish 
by the favor of your paper to call the attention of our City 
Council to an intolerable nuisance which has lately been 
located a short distance above said bridge in the river bed 
and called a dog pound or den, but it would be more proper 
to call it a dog hell, where the poor creatures, regardless of 
age or sex, from the child's little pet poodle up to the agile 
greyhound and trusty mastiff, are, after having been lassoed 
and dragged, often from their master's premises by a lot of 
men and hoodlum boys, who, for the want of something 
more respectable to do, and it might be said more 
honorable, bring them down to this den, where they are 
imprisoned and no doubt starved for the purpose of 
obtaining scalp money from their owners, should they 
chance to find their poor lost pups there. Now, the nuisance 
complained of is this: When the den becomes pretty well 
filled with the suffering canines, and they fully realize their 
deprivation of liberty, coupled with the forlorn hope of ever 
again being fed by the crumbs from their Master's tables, 
their desperation knows no bounds, and they set up such a 
yelping, howling, weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth that 
what should be the quiet hours of rest are made most 
hideous, and just at that time, too, to make it still more 
unbearable, every mother's son of a cur in the neighborhood 
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will join in the chorus. Without any reference to Prof. 
Moeller's Science of Astrology, it is possible that many if not 
all the dogs in the city have come into existence under 
unfavorable planets — at least one might think so, judging 
from the dire calamity that seems to be awaiting them on 
every hand. But as time and circumstances are ever 
changing, it is most sincerely hoped that our City Council will 
take immediate steps to have the infernal dog pound 
eliminated from our midst, and if the dirty work of 
impounding and killing dogs has to be carried on in the city, 
let it be removed to a more secluded place. 

THE VOICE OF MANY CITIZENS. 


{Times, April 29, 1889, p. 5} 

A "Horror of Horrors." 

Los Angeles, April 27. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Will you please inform your readers where they may find the 
"Horror of Horrors?" Just a few yards above the covered 
bridge — in the river bed — is a small board hut called the 
dog pound, in charge of some wretch not fit to live. All the 
dogs that can be caught by foul means or fair are thrown into 
that hovel to starve a few days, and if no one comes to 
release them by paying a fee, they are killed, and sometimes 
buried in the river, poisoning the water for man and beast. 
Just now, as I write, many of the helpless captives are 
begging for food, water or air, and every hour, night and day, 
the heart-rending howling never ceases, and I wonder what 
kind of creatures those can be, called city fathers, and draw 
such a princely salary for looking after the interests of those 
who support them. 

EAST SIDE PIONEER. 


The debate continued. "T. W." voiced many of the same concerns that 
had bothered "F. S." eight years earlier. On the day "T. W.'s" letter was printed, 
the Times ran a news article regarding a wailing dog that had kept residents 
awake night after night. While the owner had finally succumbed to the pleas of 
his sleepless neighbors and had given the dog away, Police Judge Walter 
Lockwood still imposed a fine of $10. Note that the editor, who had prodded "A 
Woman" for overstating her case regarding mistreatment of animals at the dog 
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pound, now made the same charge about "T. W.'s" complaint over the city's 
failure to control vicious dogs. The decade ended with the issue unresolved. 

{Times, Oct. 25, 1889, p. 5} 

Alleged Fierce Dogs 

Seeking Whom They Mout Devour Somebody. 

Station C, Oct. 22. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

The recent event occurring in Los Angeles of a workingman, 
while going to his employment, being attacked by eight fierce 
dogs in the street, loudly calls for the suppression of a 
dangerous nuisance which has so long prevailed in this city, 
and which is becoming more and more intolerable. 

Numerous as are the fierce, ugly curs roaming our streets 
and beautiful suburbs, yet it is rare to see any token of the 
owners of these dogs having paid any license or tax for 
them. My little boy was attacked and bitten by a dog the 
other day, whose owner could not be found, and when 
complaint was made to the Constable at Rosedale, nothing 
was done, and the dog still prowls around, and it has since 
attacked another of my boys when returning from church. 

When the Constable was told that I would shoot the dog, he 
said that the law would not allow me to do so, and that if I did 
I could be arrested for cruelty to animals. 

Is there no law to suppress this dog nuisance? Our 
wives and children cannot take a walk in any direction 
without being snarled at or attacked by some worthless cur. 

It would be a good thing if the City Council or Supervisors of 
the county would order a tax of $10 on every owner of dogs, 
as was done in one city in Canada, which quickly cleared the 
streets of wandering and useless dogs. There is too much 
consideration given these animals here and the public suffer 
accordingly. I could fill several columns of your paper with 
complaints of this dog nuisance during the past few months, 
but it would be no use if the law is as the Rosedale 
Constable interprets it. The S.P.C.A. will prosecute the man 
who kicks a dog for biting him. It is cruelty to animals, you 
know; but what about the poor man who is bitten? A short 
time ago a workingman was walking on Laurel street, and a 
large dog bit his leg so severely that he had to have the 
wound sewed up and could not walk or work for some time. 

He told the owner of the dog that he would shoot it, but he 
begged him not to do so, and paid the doctor's bill and his 
wages while unable to work. The same dog is still prowling 
about, watching for another chance to bite somebody. The 
owner would no doubt be glad to pay a $10 tax to have the 
privilege of keeping such a dog to prey on passers-by for his 
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amusement. If there is any remedy for this evil, let the public 
know, so they can act accordingly. Yours truly, 

T. W. 

[We suspect that this correspondent is a trifle flighty, 
and overstates things as to our dumb friends, the dogs. Of 
course vicious dogs should be muzzled, and common curs 
are not worth cultivating; but there are hundreds of valuable 
dogs in the city and county that do not deserve proscription. 
They should be taxed, but protected. — Ed. Times.] 
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Not all of the best letters to the Times in the 1880s dealt with major issues 
or drew forth responses from other readers. Scattered throughout the decade 
were isolated gems that displayed the writer's humor or cleverness or 
commented on concerns that were not significant enough to arouse a general 
public outcry. One such submission came in the form of a poem about Frank Ey, 
an Anaheim resident whose name appeared for a time on the editorial page as 
the Times' representative in that area. Those with the same surname rhyme it 
with "fry." Since Editor Otis and his wife Eliza had joined the paper's staff a few 
days before they published the poem and they were unlikely to have known the 
Anaheim agent, and since Eliza frequently contributed poetry to the paper, both 
the reply and the original inquiry may have been written by Mrs. Otis. 

{Times, Aug. 5, 1882, p. 4} 

A Poetical Eytem. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

You have an agent 'mongst the lime 
and lemon groves of Anaheim. 

Now humbly ask I, if I may, 

Pronounceth he, his surname Ey? 

Perchance those spelling would imply 
That he pronounceth himself Ey. 

Or, haply, it may neither be, 

But calleth himself simply Ey. 

Whatever's right, ye must perceive, 

To ease these doubts will much relieve. 

Tecolote. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 4, 1882. 

ABLE REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

Now, why should you weary the heavenly muse, 

And dam fora moment the channels of news, 

To ask without reason, and only in rhymes, 
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The name of an agent unknown to the Times? 
Suppose we should tell you: to find out the key 
To the proper pronouncing of such name as Ey, 

Go search for the person, and thus to him say, 

"Is your name rightly Ey, or better as Ey?" 

Or again, should we warn you, in mannerly way, 

That the Times has no time to devote to your Ey. 

You might hence in all haste to that agent's friends fly, 
And ask as an item the history of Ey. 

'Tis discretion's best part in this instance, think we, 

To know well our own names and let other names be. 


In the 'eighties Santa Monica was the ocean resort for Los Angeles. Rail 
passenger traffic to the beach opened in 1875 and until other seaside 
communities developed during the boom of the 1880s Santa Monica enjoyed a 
near monopoly on shoreline recreation. While the visitors were welcome, at least 
one resident was concerned that inconsiderate bathers violated accepted 
standards of decency. While no law was apparently passed at that time, forty 
years later similar concerns would result in enactment of a Long Beach city 
ordinance strictly regulating the size and shape of bathing suits that could be 
worn in public. 


{Times, Aug. 5, 1882, p. 4} 

Concerning Bathers in Scant Garments. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

Will you permit me in the name of our mothers, wives 
and sisters, to protest against the very unbecoming, not to 
say indecent garb in which some of our bathers appear day 
after day? 

We have laws against men and women appearing in 
our streets and at our public gatherings in immodest apparel, 
and why should not the same laws apply to our public 
watering places and theaters? 

If the parties who daily make a parade here of their 
supposed physical attractions and charms would make so 
shameless an exhibition of themselves upon your streets, 
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they no doubt would be arrested and fined. The moral status 
of those who come here and leave their modesty at home is 
very fairly illustrated by the anecdote of the little girl who 
closed her evening prayer with, "Good bye, Lord; I'm going 
to Boston in the morning and won't be back for three weeks." 
And so some people think that because they are going to a 
fashionable watering place they will have no need of 
modesty. 

Again, there is now and then one who takes especial 
pains to "show off". We witnessed an exhibition of this kind 
yesterday. A being in the form of a man dressed himself in a 
suit seemingly two or three sizes too small for his bulky 
body, and then stepped out of the bathroom right into the 
midst of a score of ladies and children, and stood there at 
least ten minutes, looking around him every few minutes to 
see how much the fair sex were admiring him. Could he but 
have heard the expressions of universal disgust from their 
lips, and could he have interpreted the almost irresistible 
upward movement of the right foot of some of them, he 
perhaps would have postponed his bath. But no, I'm 
mistaken. Such characters are strangers to modesty and 
even glory in their shame. 

These comments may seem severe. Well, that is 
what I intend them to be, for it is no use to waste time in 
moralizing with such people. 

Congress would confer a very great blessing on 
society, the home and family, if it would make an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 to purchase one of the South 
Sea Islands for bathing purposes, solely for this class, and 
furnish them free transportation there and back annually. 
There they might enjoy, in their seclusion, each others' 
society and enchanting charms without having blushes to 
mantle their cheeks because of the gaze of the impolite 
bystanders. Poor, persecuted souls! How much they suffer 
from a cold, heartless, unsympathising, falsely-educated 
public! Nothing in dress nor conduct should be found at our 
public places of resort that would not be proper in the family 
circle and home society. No doubt some will accuse the 
writer of "mock modesty." Well, so be it. Even so-called 
"mock modesty" is certainly to be preferred to the absence of 
all modesty. While the conduct of such people is open to the 
severest criticism, and most deservedly so, we challange all 
of them to produce a single argument in justification of their 
semi-nude condition. M. V. W. 


Santa Monica, Cal., Aug. 3, 1882. 
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Harris Newmark described the fire alarm system that Los Angeles utilized 
upon his arrival in 1853. 

Instead of fire-bells announcing to the people that a 
conflagration was in progress, the discharging of pistols in 
rapid succession gave the alarm and was the signal for a 
general fusillade throughout the neighboring streets. Indeed, 
this method of sounding a fire-alarm was used as late as the 
eighties. 


By 1882 "H" thought the time had come to change that system, but it was 
1886 before the old method gave way to a modern one. 

{Times, Oct. 14, 1882, p. 4} 

CAN'T IT BE STOPPED? 

The Regulation Alarm — Something Better Needed. 

To the Editor: 

Is it not possible to stop the indiscriminate sounding of 
a fire alarm similar to that of last night? It does seem as 
though there ought to be a fire alarm system in a city of the 
size of Los Angeles; but we must not expect too much all at 
once. Last evening the foundry of the Messrs. O'Donnell & 

Sutliff, on Aliso street, was delayed in taking off a heat, and 
at about seven o'clock the light reflected very brightly from 
the furnace cupola. Some individual standing in plain sight 
of the furnace, after it had been flaming up for full fifteen 
minutes, commenced giving the Los Angeles regulation 
alarm, by firing a revolver. That was enough; every revolver 
within hearing distance was immediately brought out and a 
fusilade commenced, and in the usual time the whole fire 
department was called out and went tearing down the street 
to squelch the great conflagration. In vain a gentleman ran 
up to one of the hose companies and yelled to the leaders 
that it was only a cupola blast; as well attempt to dam 
Niagara with straws — they were bound to quell that 
conflagration. This little episode will cost the city $25 for 
calling out the fire department. Can't something be done to 
prevent this kind of a lunatic from unnecessarily causing 
such excitement and the attendant expense? 

H. 
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While alcohol drew a large number of letters from readers advocating 
temperance or prohibition, only a handful of critics bothered to condemn tobacco. 
G. A. Millard raised the issue of patches, a century early, as a method to stop 
smoking although the patches he cited differed considerably from the ones that 
would become popular later. As noted by "R. T.," educators, too, denounced 
tobacco, although its continued use would became a prime source of revenue for 
the public schools through the cigarette tax. "C. H. S." pioneered the attack on 
what would become known as "second hand smoke." 

{Times, Aug. 1, 1883, p. 3} 

Can We Not Save the Boys? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: This seems to me 
to be an important question and there seems to be but little 
thought given the subject, at least in regard to devising a 
remedy for this growing evil. There is need of a measure to 
protect our boys. The great evil of the use of tobacco, 
especially cigarette smoking, is asuming enormous 
proportions, particularly on this coast. It is dragging our 
rising generation down, creating a race poisoned by the use 
of this vile stuff. Our army of cigarette smokers is largely 
made up of young boys. And when we stop and think of the 
tender age at which they begin, it is fearful to think of. Little 
boys seven and eight years of age, just at the time they are 
most susceptible of forming habits and most susceptible to 
the evil effects of the tobacco. The younger one is at the 
time of beginning the longer he has to follow it, if he lives, 
and the longer one follows the habit the more completely is 
he under its power, and the more completely is his nervous 
system affected by it. Now, considering the age of the 
majority of beginners, and that they are not as likely to form 
the habit after reaching manhood, this gives us a point to 
begin on. Where is the father, although using tobacco 
himself, who wishes his son to form the same habit? I think 
he would be hard to find. 

Fathers have the right to say, "Sir, you shall not 
furnish my son with this poison, I forbid it." And they can 
successfully forbid it. If they will unite they have the power 
to make it unlawful for anyone to furnish the boys with 
tobacco. 

This vice is closely allied to strong drink, and while the 
temperance question is being agitated why not make a move 
in this direction for the benefit of our sons and brothers? 
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But before leaving this question let us look at another 
connected with it. 

The announcement is made that there is a hundred 
cases on this coast of leprous patches on mouth and lips, 
believed to have been started by smoking cigarettes made 
by Chinese. 

This is one of the best mediums for scattering this 
loathsome disease. Can we do nothing to check it? 

The first reason given is enough cause for us to 
prohibit the furnishing tobacco to minors, but this last reason 
is one that should attract the attention of every one. 

All who are interested in the young, the coming men, 
our little boys, should wield their influence to stop this curse. 

Shall this fair land be allowed to become a leprous 
hotbed? It will be if we allow it to go on at the present rate. 

Our boys are thoughtless and do not realize their 
danger. After they are older they will be able to form better 
opinions, will not be as likely to fall into the habit of cigarette 
smoking. Let us protect them in their youth and they will 
bless us in our old age. 

Is there any one besides myself interested in this 
subject? 

G. A. MILLARD, Pomona, Cal. 


{Times, April 14, 1886, p. 2} 

The Teachers' Resolutions Against the Use of Tobacco. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I was greatly 
pleased to read in the Times a resolution adopted by the 
teachers at their recent institute, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the teachers should use all means at 
their command to prevent the use of profanity, tobacco, and 
alcoholic beverages. 

It is hoped that the teachers will do something more 
against these vices than merely pass a resolution. There is, 
perhaps, no other vice so prevalent among the boys of our 
public schools as that of cigarette smoking, and no other so 
disastrous in its effects on the youthful mind and body. 

I have no doubt that every observant teacher can 
point out boys in the schools whose moral and physical 
natures have been poisoned and whose mental faculties 
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have been benumbed by long-continued use of tobacco in 
the form of cigars and cigarettes. From the very beginning 
of her crusade against this evil the conscientious teacher will 
have to combat the influence of example over precept. The 
father smokes and the son will follow his example. 

How discouraging to such a teacher, after she has 
labored to impress upon her pupils the evil effects of 
tobacco, to be told by some forward boy, "Why, our County 
Superintendent smokes cigars; Principal A chews tobacco; 
Principal B drinks whisky"; and as vice is more alluring than 
virtue, and example is more potent than precept, the urchin 
continues to imitate the vicious example of these educational 
worthies. I believe that the teachers should have gone a 
step further in their resolution, and in view of the terrible and 
widespread ruin that tobacco using is working, among the 
boys of our land, they should have resolved that every 
teacher, superintendent, principal or what not who 
promenades our streets with a cigar or pipe in his mouth, 
poisoning our boys by his example, should have his 
certificate revoked for immoral conduct. 

A few applications of such a disinfectant would purify 
the pedagogical atmosphere of tobacco smoke at least. I 
hope to live to see the day when the control and 
management of our schools shall pass into the hands of 
women. Then, and not till then, can we hope to see a 
vigorous crusade against the trinity of vices named in the 
resolution. 


R. T. 


{Times, Sept. 8, 1888, p. 2} 

Personal vs Property Rights. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 5. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
In view of the generally-acknowledged fact that the fire at the 
Masonic Temple Monday morning was the result of the 
carelessness of some smoker, is it not about time for the 
adoption by the Legislature of a law prohibiting a man from 
smoking anywhere except in his own house? Hundreds of 
other mysterious fires have been traced to a similar origin. 
Have property-owners no rights that the smoker is bound to 
observe? If not, then some such rights ought to be 
established, to say nothing about the personal right that a 
man should have of going about the streets or into public 
halls or buildings without being compelled to breathe the 
smoke from other mouths, which, times without number, is 
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very disagreeable. The tobacco habit is the most selfish one 
in existence today, and is not only destroying valuable 
property by the natural carelessness of its users, but is 
poisoning the free air of heaven, compelling men and 
women to inhale the unhealthy fumes whether they will or 
no, and entailing weakness and disease upon the rising 
generation. In view of these undisputed facts would it not be 
a good idea for the daily press to attack the filthy habit, and 
urge legislation to restrict as above suggested. 

C. H. S. 


In a 1941 Times article dealing with the sixtieth anniversary of the paper's 
founding, Glendale resident John C. Sherer was listed as one of the handful of 
Times subscribers still living who had been readers of the paper at its birth. Not 
only had Sherer read the Times in the 'eighties but he had also been a Times 
reporter in 1887. Furthermore, he was a significant contributor of letters to the 
editor during that early decade. In the summer of 1885 he offered this delightful 
response to an Otis editorial that had suggested the use of occupational titles 
that clearly indicated the gender of an individual: Doctor or Dr. meant a male 
physician; Doctrix or Dx. stood for a "lady physician." These were designations 
Sherer was unwilling to use. 

{Times, July 11, 1885, p. 3} 

Concerning Doctrix Mary Smith. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In reply to your 
editorial article in Thursday's issue, regarding the 
"Shortcomings of the English Language," in respect to titles, 
permit me to express an opinion in which I hope you will 
eventually agree. With its many defects in the shape of 
incongruities which we hope some time to get rid of, 

{illegible} English is a very good language, which can 
scarcely be improved by the addition of new words, but 
should, when changed at all, be made more simple and 
stronger by lopping off such superfluities as have gradually 
crept into it. This certainly will not be done by borrowing any 
of the cumbrous and ridiculous tautological forms which are 
the peculiar feature of English law. In the fond hope that 
English will be the universal language of the future (as we 
have good reasons for believing it will) we should be very 
careful to add to it no unnecessary words or phrases, but to 
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simplify it as much as possible, so that its use may be the 
more readily acquired by the foreigner. When a woman has 
been appointed by the court the executor of an estate does 
the law describe her any more fully or explicitly by alluding to 
her as the "Executrix Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Smith," than if it 
should refer to her as "the Executor Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Smith?" I think not. Neither would you convey to the public 
any additional information in alluding to the lady as "Doctrix 
Mary Smith," more than by referring to her as "Dr. Mary 
Smith." As long as women are given certain recognized 
"Christian" feminine names, and men have bestowed upon 
them masculine cognomens, there is no necessity for 
making feminine and masculine distinctions in their titles. 

The highest authorities and the usages of the best society 
have decreed, quite wisely, that a woman is a poet if she 
writes poetry, and not a poetess; that she is a painter if she 
follows that particular branch of art, and not a paintress, and 
any attempt to make such titles, or names of professions, 
vary so as to designate the gender is liable to be rejected by 
English-speaking people as over-nice and unnecessary. 

J. C. SHERER. 

[Here is a deep, diabolical and insidious effort to 
overthrow, in its very incipiency, the able reform which the 
Times was about to institute in the manipulation of the 
mother tongue as applied to pill peddlers of the off gender. 
We are so completely set back, broke up, and done for by 
the check administered with such cold-blooded previousness 
by our esteemed correspondent, that we have no heart to go 
on with the great work of reform begun yesterday with hopes 
so high, and ambition so agile. We venture, however, to fire 
one pertinent conundrum at the daring head of our 
iconoclastic correspondent. What are you going to do when 
it is not desirable to write the Christian name of the fair 
medica, or when initials only are used? How will you 
designate sex when, for instance, the name is written "Dr. M. 
Smith," instead of "Dr. Mary Smith?" Or, take another case: 
How distinguish sex in a list of physicians comprising both 
sexes, when the initials are not used? It can't be done! 

Go to! We intend to stand by our philological child, 
the new-born Doctrix, and, if need be, see it die on the 
threshold of "Doctrix Mary Smith."] 
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In early 1886 a touring theatrical company sought to increase its 
attendance by offering to Los Angeles school children a monetary prize for the 
solution to a word puzzle, to be awarded during the final matinee performance at 
the Grand Opera House. The winner would be the student who composed "the 
largest number of English words out of the letters spelling FANTASMA," which 
happened to be the name of the performance. Answers were to be delivered to 
George McLain and Martin Lehman, operators of the Opera House. The contest 
had been badly thought out and the judges were forced to set up rules after the 
entries had been turned in. George A. Dobinson, a Shakespearean scholar and 
schoolmaster, chaired the committee of judges who determined that the ten 
dollar prize should be divided equally between a boy and girl who had each 
submitted solutions with 27 words and who just happened to attend private 
schools. Mary Graham and Wyndham Brain, public school students, challenged 
the judges' decision in letters that were especially well written for such young 
students and that, in the case of Graham, reflected the anti-immigrant feeling that 
became more pronounced toward the end of the 19th century. 

{Times, Mar. 27, 1886, p. 2} 

The Word Contest. 

LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: You are kind to all. 

Will you favor a little girl, and publish this? I exerted myself 
to find all the words possible in the one word "Fantasma," 
and I sent to the committee the result of my labors. I had all 
the words in the list published — and which got the prize — 
and three more, which I think are legitimate, as follows: 

Snat, the snuff of a candle; sanat, an Indian calico, 
and asta, a rock or cliff. 

I do not care for the money value of the prize, but I do 
care for the reputation of the public schools, of which I am a 
member and pupil. I do not like to be beaten by a girl who is 
but six months from Europe, and who cannot speak English. 

The committee did not see my words, or I would have got 
the prize. 

A LITTLE GIRL. (Mary Graham.) 

[In reference to the foregoing communication which 
was referred to the committee, that body through Mr. 
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Dobinson, reply that all the solutions of the "Fantasma" 
puzzle were handed to them by McLain & Lehman, sealed 
up as received. No solutions came direct to the committee. 
The committee saw no paper from Mary Graham, and even 
if, as she says, her solution contained all the words in the list 
as published, she would not have won the prize, as there 
was a printer's error in the newspaper list, the word "naft" 
being printed "Maft," and Mary's other three words were 
disallowed in all the lists in which they occurred. 

No rules had been issued for the contest, and the 
committee had, in making their award, to frame such rules 
as would admit the smallest girls on some kind of equality 
with the rest of the children. Yes, it is a fact that limiting the 
contest to the main body of Webster's dictionary, only 
twenty-seven words won the prize, and those twenty-seven 
words were found in but two lists of the large number sent in. 
If, says Mr. Dobinson, the reputation of the public schools 
depends upon the result of a contest of this kind, the pupils 
must wake up and do better next time.] 


{Times, April 1, 1886, p. 2} 

Letter from a Little Boy. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I see you have 
been kind enough to print in your paper a letter from a little 
school girl about the "Fantasma" prize, and I am encouraged 
to think you will allow me, too, to say that I think the prize 
was not given according to merit. I was also one who made 
a good searching for the greatest number of words to be 
made out of the letters, and I found thirty-eight, which I 
delivered at the Grand Opera House as directed. Now, as 
the prize has been divided between two giving only twenty- 
seven words each, was it not unfair? And I would like to 
know why twenty seven words were considered to be more 
deserving than thirty-eight. Your love of fair play, I think, will 
make you find a place in your paper for my letter, for which I 
will give you many thanks; and, apologizing for troubling you, 
I am yours, respectfully, 

WYNDHAM B. BRAIN, 

A 12 year-old school boy at Chavez Street School. 

Los Angeles, March 28. 
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Perceived injustices took on all forms, from a relatively minor squabble 
over a word contest to the more serious charge of extortion for access to a public 
road. Mary Graham thought she had a better right to the prize than a girl only six 
months from Europe and unable to speak English. "M. J.," on the other hand, 
believed that new citizens unable to read English ought to be protected from the 
"hawks and vultures" who preyed upon them. 

{Times, Aug. 1, 1886, p. 2} 

A Hard Case. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I want to state a 
case — a recent fact — and ask a few questions, in the 
interest of truth and justice: In this county, seven years ago, 
a man (a citizen, though he cannot read the English 
language) bought a few acres of land for a home, near an 
irrigating ditch, but not on the highway. The seller 
contracted with him for the right of way to the public road, 
and the buyer enjoyed and used that way for over six years. 

He understood that it was deeded with his home; but, as he 
did not think his American neighbor would be guilty of either 
wrong or negligence, he did not carry his deed to anyone to 
have it read to him, for a special lookout against harm. 

Lately the seller has died; the widow put the property 
in the hands of a lawyer to settle and sell, and since the sale, 
this buyer — the owner of his own vines and orange trees, 
and nice little home, the creation of his own industry — finds 
himself shut in by the new neighbor — right of way to a 
public road utterly denied; and he, with his wife and little 
girls, are compelled to be torn from the home they love, to 
give up to this rich extortionist, who has bought up all around 
him, at such nominal price as said person chooses to offer, 
or pay an enormous price, clear beyond his means for the 
"right of way" that he supposed secured by his deed — that 
he had bought once honorably, and used for years! And a 
lawyer tells him he has no redress! 

Question: Are laws designed for the protection of 
those who need protection, or are they framed in the interest 
of hawks and vultures? Are there not men who can devise 
"ways and means" to send somebody to the Legislature who 
will bring forward measures to secure simple, natural rights 
in such cases as the above? We have many citizens — and 
more are coming — who do not read our language, even 
when they speak it, and must they be exposed to such 
wrongs? Must we set ourselves before the world as a 
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people who, under color of law, "devour" whomsoever may 
accidentally fall within reach of our talons? I am only a 
neighbor to the person being devoured in this case, but my 
soul is stirred by the wretched laws that cover such wrongs, 
and compel the wife and little girls to lose their home. Oh, 
Solon, let thy shadow fall upon us! 

M. J. 


Complaints about postal service were not frequently aired in the letters 
column although residents were disturbed when the post office was moved to a 
location several blocks south of what was then the center of town. That 
complacency changed when the boom of 1887 brought to the city such a large 
number of new arrivals that the ability of the system to meet customers' demands 
was badly strained. 


{Times, Jan. 22, 1887, p. 3} 

A FRAUD UPON THE PEOPLE. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 21. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The condition of the postoffice in the city of Los Angeles is 
an outrage upon the citizens of all parts of the country, and a 
disgrace to the powers that be in Washington, who persist in 
allowing such a state of things to continue! Can language 
make it stronger? If so, supply and I will gladly use it. All 
day long, and every day, three long strings of people stand 
before the windows of the general delivery waiting to hear 
from friends, and often on important business matters. Each 
person must wait from twenty minutes to an hour before 
receiving his letters and papers, and then perhaps after 
waiting so long and getting within two or three places of the 
window have it closed in his face, and he must come back 
again to try the whole thing over. There is no sense in it; no 
reason for it; these waiting people are citizens of the United 
States, they pay taxes enough, God knows, to have a 
sufficient number of officials to serve them decently. They 
come from all parts of the country and neither Postmaster- 
General Vilas nor President Grover Cleveland will receive 
any credit for the parsimony exhibited here. 

Postmaster Green and his assistants do all in their 
power, but even they cannot compass impossibilities. 

People come here, not knowing where they may be able to 
domicile themselves, and when they do succeed in obtaining 
an abiding place it is weeks before the officials can possibly 
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fix and follow the thousands of changes being made all the 
time. 


If our respected President could only be shipped out 
here and be compelled to stand on his rheumatic legs at one 
of those windows for one single time, we would have the two 
or three additional clerks needed quicker than one could say 
"Jack Robinson." And the best prayer that pious and 
impious people can offer for Mr. Vilas is that he may come to 
his ordinary horse sense, or "go dead" very, very quickly; so 
that in the former case he will give the citizens their rights, or 
in the latter case that some better man than he is will have 
some respect for his fellow-men. 

INDIGNANT AND UNHAPPY CITIZEN. 


There were other complaints. The newly enacted Interstate Commerce 
Act brought a cry of protest from one writer while another criticized the treatment 
of state and county taxpayers, for which the Times blamed the lack of proper 
management in the tax collector's office. 

{Times, April 14, 1887, p. 6} 

Ruined by the Interstate Commerce Law. 

Los Angeles, April 11. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I have a grievance which I wish to ventilate in The Times. I 
am a horny-handed son of toil, earning my bread by the 
sweat of my face. I came to this land of flowers, sunshine 
and climate some months ago, and my enthusiasm and 
delight over the situation has been continually on the 
increase, and I "whooped it up" so energetically that some of 
my friends seriously contemplated hooping me up, lest there 
might be an explosion. 

But I have met with a serious setback. My hopes are 
dashed, and I fear I shall have to return to the land of 
cyclones, blizzards, snow, ice, 40 degrees below zero and 
things! All on account of the Interstate Commerce Law. I 
was in San Pedro Saturday. I entered a saloon to imbibe a 
glass of beer. To my utter amazement I was requested to 
pocket the nickel which I rather ostentatiously slapped upon 
the counter. A dime was demanded. Crestfallen, I 
demanded the reason of this exorbitant charge. The 
gentlemanly usher in charge of the spigot informed me that 
the extra swindle for the refreshing fluid was necessitated by 
the rapacity of those giant monopolies, the trunk-line 
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railroads, incited thereto by the onerous provisions of the 
long and short haul clauses of the Interstate Commerce Law. 
"Beer had riz!" Sadly I wended my way from his inhospitable 
door, and hied me to a cigar store, to invest in a five-cent 
cigar to soothe my agitated nerves. Again I was destined to 
receive a shock. There were no longer any "stinkers!" 
"Everything is 10 cents," said the polite vender of the weed, 
and he repeated almost word for word the explanation of the 
beer-jerker aforesaid: "Cigars had riz," because of the 
provisions of the iniquitous law of Congress — the I. C. L. 

To this complexion has it come at last! A prohibitory 
tariff is levied upon the poor man's beer and cigar. The 
ruinous effect of "Chinese cheap labor" is thrown in the 
shade, and the very necessities of life dashed from the poor 
man's lips! 

If this fiendish law — to wit, the Interstate Commerce 
Law — has not carried the price of a third-class ticket to New 
York or Philadelphia to heights utterly beyond my finances, I 
shall return to the East, where they manufacture beer and 
cigars, and thus be able to indulge in these staple articles of 
modern civilization. That is to say, if the Angelenos who 
dispense them do not "catch on" to this San Pedro infection. 
Is there any way in which we can quarantine, San Francisco 
fashion, against this destroyer of the poor man's privileges 
and depleter of his purse? Isn't it possible to vaccinate as a 
preventive against its spread in this community? Yours for a 
reply, 

A TENDERFOOT. 


{Times, Jan. 4, 1889, p. 6} 

An Infamous Outrage. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Day before yesterday being the last opportunity for paying 
the State and county taxes without the addition of the 5 per 
cent, penalty, the writer, in company with hundreds of other 
unfortunates of all ages, sexes, colors and previous 
conditions of servitude, danced, or rather stood, attendance 
at the court of the great mogul who condescends, with the 
aid of his eunuchs and satraps, to receive our hard-earned 
shekels and give us a receipt for the same when it pleases 
them to do so. Having received a paper which entitled him 
to approach the august presence of the custodian of book 7, 
he tremblingly did so, and for four weary and patient hours 
sought in vain for recognition and the privilege of paying over 
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the amount of the penalty inflicted upon him for never 
infringing the laws, or seeking office, and minding his own 
business generally. But let us drop the third and speak in 
the first person singular. 

At 12 o'clock most of the crowd in front of me, who 
appeared to be small taxpayers, had secured the coveted 
receipts, and as I secured a position at the rail, directly in 
front of the big volume and its custodian, I fondly imagined I 
could soon have the pleasure of having my "surplus" 
reduced, and a receipt in my pocket for the same. Vain 
delusion! About the noon hour most of the deputies 
appeared to have urgent calls elsewhere; probably to the 
banquet halls, and a siesta afterward, for there was a great 
thinning out of the force during about two hours, and when 
one occasionally flitted about the volume in front of me, and I 
ventured to wave my little tag and respectfully ask for a 
receipt, was either met by a cold, insolent, silent stare, or not 
the slightest notice whatever was taken of the appeal, with 
one or two somewhat gentlemanly exceptions, who deigned 
to explain that they could not possibly attend to me then; 
were themselves "awful tired,"etc., which was doubtless 
true. Ladies and occasionally some apparently favored male 
friend or acquaintance of the deputies obtained receipts 
beside and behind me, although I had been waiting more 
than twice as long, and at last, utterly tired out and 
exhausted, about 8 o'clock p. m., with no earthly show of 
recognition, I had to give up my position and retire. While 
indulging in some indignant remarks regarding my treatment 
while getting out of the crowd, a young man unknown to me 
tapped me lightly on the arm to attract my attention and 
informed me in a low tone that if I would accompany him he 
would show me the place where upon the payment of $2 my 
application would be received and receipt made out, but this 
I indignantly refused to do. It is the first time in my 
experience of 40 years' taxpaying in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere that an attempt was ever made to "hold me up." 
Let the public draw their own inferences. 

In the meantime I hope that other taxpayers who have 
been treated in like manner will let the public hear from 
them. The Tax Collector has given bonds, and taken an 
obligation to faithfully perform the duties of his office, and the 
main duty is to receive taxes when tendered and give 
receipts for the same. If he fails or neglects, through any 
cause whatever, to do his duty, my belief is that he and his 
bondsmen are liable for damages and costs, and the 5-per 
cent, penalty that we may have to pay, and I propose for one 
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to see what we can do about it. I also trust that every voter 
and taxpayer who has been treated in this manner will make 
out a list of these tithe-gatherers for future use and reference 
whenever they have any political aspirations, regardless of 
party. 

A MAD TAXPAYER. 


Many Angelenos correctly foretold the future, as noted in earlier 
chapters."Old Settler" saw the city reaching out to distant mountains for its water 
supply. "Caminos Buenos" pictured a grand boulevard stretching from downtown 
to the sea. Frederick M. Shaw {later in this volume} envisioned the day when 
man would fly. But the view of others was badly flawed. Responding to an 
editorial that welcomed experiments in the expanded use of electric motors and 
foreshadowed the passing of the horse, Horatio N. Rust could not conceive of a 
love affair between men and steam locomotives. 

{Times, Feb. 6, 1887, p. 6} 

The Horse and the Electric Motor. 

South Pasadena, Feb. 4. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] "Will electric motors oust the horse" is asked in 
yesterday's issue. 

I well remember when the Boston and Albany 
Railroad was built (as my father contracted to do the 
ironwork for the bridge at Sprinfield, Mass., the first railroad 
bridge which spanned the Connecticut River). There was 
great anxiety among the farmers, as the impression was 
general that the locomotive would displace the horse and a 
source of revenue would be lost to the farmers. 

Many locomotives have been built and still we must 
use the horse more than ever. The same will be true if the 
electric motor is successful. Man's love for the noble animal 
will never be lavished upon an iron horse. This brings to 
mind the report of the projectors of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, said report having been made about 1830. 

The expenses of building and running the road were 
based upon horse-power, and in closing the report the 
committee said: "It is possible that the time may come when 
this road may be operated by locomotives, as we have heard 
of some very successful experiments in England." 
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That committee lived to laugh on this report and see 
the locomotive make that road a great success, making a 
greater demand for horses than the farmer ever dreamed of. 

H. N. RUST. 


In Dec., 1881, shortly after the Times began publication, Editor Cole ran 
the amusing letter about the dog nuisance, printed in the introduction to this 
volume, that was written in the style of Mark Twain. Near the end of 1889 
another Twain-like contribution, this one even carrying a variation of Twain's real 
surname, told the story of a stranger's Thanksgiving dinner in Los Angeles. 

{Times, Nov. 30, 1889, p. 5} 

"It's Home-made, You Know." 

TENDERFOOT'S TALE OF WOE— 

THEY HORNSWOGGLED HIS TURKEY. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 29. — Temple Street. — [To the 
Editor of The Times.] I passed through a sad experience 
yesterday, which I wish to publish in order to warn other 
unwary strangers of the dangers that lurk in the most 
harmless appearing placards. Thanksgiving Day dawned as 
beautiful as a May morning, and I, being a stranger, sallied 
from my boardinghouse to "view the landscape o'er." 

Suddenly I beheld what thrilled my heart with joy. There 
loomed up before me a telegraph pole and tacked thereon 
was a small placard announcing that for the small sum of 50 
cents a certain church would furnish a "Bountiful and 
Oldfashioned Thanksgiving Dinner." Visions of roast turkey 
and pumpkin pies came up before my mind's eye, and at the 
time mentioned on the placard I presented myself before the 
doors of the place where the dinner was to be served. A 
gentleman standing in the door demanded 50 cents, which I 
gave him; and then handed me over to a bevy of ladies who 
wore red badges with the word "Reception" emblazoned 
there, on in white letters. They seized upon me and bore me 
off to a long, lonely table. No other diners were in sight. As 
soon as I was seated a swarm of ladies from the back of the 
room came down in a body, and many and unsophisticated 
were the inquiries as to whether I liked turkey, and "which 
part" would I take. After a great deal of fuss, I succeeded in 
obtaining a liberal supply of the above-mentioned fowl, and 
attempted to taste it, but was prevented by having a plate of 
bread thrust under my nose, with the words: "It's home¬ 
made, you know." I accepted the bread, and again 
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attempted to convey the coveted morsel of turkey to my lips. 
A hand interposed between my fork and my lips with a plate 
of rolls. "Now I think the gentleman would prefer some of 
these home-made rolls to that bread." I declined the rolls, 
and again thrust my fork into the meat, but waitress No. 3 
rushed up with a plate of sauce. "Now do try some of these 
cranberries. It's all home-cooking, you know. I accepted the 
sauce, and again essayed to lift my fork to my lips, but 
"There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip," as I found to 
my sorrow, for just then a very large lady bore down upon 
us, and as the little crowd around my chair separated, she 
cried: "Now I'm sure the gentleman is ready for pie," and 
she commenced naming the various kinds at hand, ever and 
anon putting in: "The're all home-made, you know." Just 
then another unfortunate lured to his doom probably by the 
same seductive placard that attracted me, was seated by the 
"Reception" Committee, and the attention of my tormentors 
was turned for a moment. I hastily gulped that bit of turkey, 
and seizing my hat, fairly took to my heels. One of the 
waitresses followed me to the door, and called out: "Do wait 
and have some pie; it is home-made, you know." Thus I 
escaped. Now, Saints, deliver us from church Thanksgiving 
dinners, where waitresses abound and every thing is "home¬ 
made, you know." Respectfully, 

S. C. CLEMONS 
Formerly of Middlebury, Vt. 

P. S. — / sign my name and former place of abode, "not as 
necessary to publication, but as a guarantee of good faith." 
However, you may publish both. 
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When Harrison Gray Otis originated the Times letters column in 1882 he 
made it clear that contributors could offer their thoughts provided they were brief, 
clear, timely and on "live topics." Trivia apparently had no place in his daily. 
Letters that dealt with the inane were occasionally published, but were 
accompanied by a scolding editorial admonition designed to remind other writers 
that his paper wasn't the place for silly questions or comments. 

Despite the editor's warning, Times readers and the editorial staff would 
sometimes set aside the more weighty issues of the day and turn their attention 
to momentary trivia, initiating an exchange of letters and editorial replies on a 
matter of less than earth-shaking proportions. While much of the humor in such 
cases was intentional, some of it resulted from the fact that a few correspondents 
treated the subject with a seriousness that far exceeded the importance of the 
topic. Even Editor Otis must have blushed when he reread some of his editorial 
replies. 

A) THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

What Otis called "The Century Question" was one such topic. At issue 
was not prohibition, the railroad, a harbor or paved streets but a matter that 
would also puzzle both readers and editors of a much later generation. Well 
before 1900 readers of the Times wondered just when the new century would 
begin. For several days in November and December, 1883, the op-ed page was 
crowded with letters and editorial replies, the former written by readers whom 
Otis labeled "Centurions." 

When two readers innocently asked in November, 1883, when the new 
century would begin, Otis, who regularly answered serious questions, curtly 
dismissed their query with a sneering editorial postscript. That Otis had badly 
misjudged what his readers considered a "live topic" was evident the next day. 
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In a running exchange, correspondents and editor passionately argued 
their opinions and, in response to opposing arguments, sometimes reversed 
themselves. Otis pulled a double reverse, arguing himself out of giving what 
would be an incorrect answer in favor of the correct one, followed the next day by 
an editorial that retreated to his earlier erroneous position. A somewhat 
confused "P. M." incorrectly thought Otis' first printed answer was wrong and 
called him on it, only to be swayed by further argument that led to a second letter 
supporting the position that Otis had in the meantime rejected. "20th Century" 
was excited enough by the question to write two letters, both published the same 
day. Only Miss Grundy {Is this Clotilda Grunsky again?} got it right, even though 
"Esor" relied on "mathematical and scientific calculations" in an attempt to 
demonstrate her error. 

The letters that follow are unedited. The original question from E. D. and 
C. R. appeared on Nov. 29 although some of the correspondents imply that it ran 
on Nov. 30. 

{Times, Nov. 29, 1883, p. 3} 

19th or 20th Century? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Will some of your 
readers tell us in what century January 1st, 1900, will be? 

One of us claims that it will be in the 19th century, the 
other in the 20th. 

Respectfully, 

E. D. and C. R. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 27th, 1883. 

[In the 19th century, obviously. — Ed. Times] 


{Times, Nov. 30, 1883, p. 4} 

19th or 20th century? 

In yesterday's Times, replying to a couple of 
correspondents who asked, "In what century will January 
1st, 1900, be?" we replied, "In the 19th, obviously,"although 
at first blush we had decided in favor of the 20th, and so 
wrote, but subsequently yielded to the opposite view. We 
are now satisfied our reply was erroneous. The following 
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demonstration, handed to us by a friend, is clear and 
conclusive, we think: 

The 1st century is from 1 to 99, inclusive. 

The 2nd from 100 to 199, inclusive. 

The 3d from 200 to 299, inclusive. 

The 19th from 1800 to 1899, inclusive. 

The 20th from 1900 to 1999, inclusive. 

Or this way: 

The 1st century from 1 to 100, not including the 100. 
The 2d from 100 to 200, not including the 200. 

The 3d from 200 to 300, not including the 300. 

The 19th from 1800 to 1900, not including the 1900. 
The 20th from 1900 to 2000, not including the 2000. 


{Times, Dec. 1, 1883, p. 4} 

19th or 20th Century? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Did you not make a 
slip in yesterday's paper? We are now living in the 19th 
century, and it ends on the 31st of Dec., 1899. 

Consequently, the 1st day of January, 1900 is the first day of 
the 20th century. 

P. M. 


Santa Monica, Nov. 29, 1883. 


{Times, Dec. 1, 1883, p. 4} 

19th or 20th Century? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In yesterday's issue 
of the Times, "E. D. and C. R." ask: "Will January 1st, 1900, 
be in the 19th or 20th century?" To which you answer very 
briefly, "In the 19th century, obviously." I think I have taught 
mathematics long enough to know different from that. 
January 1st, 1899, will be the last January in the 19th 
century. The next January will commence the new year, and 
the first year of the 20th century. 1899 will be the last year 
of the 19th century; hence, January 1st, 1900, will be in the 
20th century. 20TH CENTURY. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 29th, 1883. 
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{Times, Dec. 1, 1883, p. 4} 

19th or 20th Century? — Another Demonstration. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In yesterday's 
Times two correspondents ask: "Will January 1st, 1900, be 
in the 19th or 20th century?" You answer: "In the 19th, 
obviously." In this I think you have made a mistake. We 
know that the year 190 was in the 2d century. This being 
admitted, we have the ratio, 190 is to 2 as 1900 is to x. 
Multiplying 1900 by 2 gives 3800, which, divided by 190, 
gives 20. Hence: 190 : 2 :: 1900 : 20; and proves that 1900 
will be in the 20th century. So, of course, must January 1st 
of that year be. 

20TH CENTURY. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 29th, 1883. 


{Times, Dec. 1, 1883, p. 4} 

The Century Question. 

MISS GRUNDY ON THE KNOTTY PROBLEM. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: The agitation of the 
century question I see is engaging the columns of the Times. 
It's a question that I am interested in, as what woman isn't 
when the question of years comes up for consideration? Mr. 
Times, I take issue with your conclusions and with those of 
your correspondents. According to my arithmetic, you are 
both wrong, and are cheating the world out of a full year's 
time in the matter of centuries. 

What is the definition given in the dictionary of the 
word century? Is it not "a period of one hundred years?" 

Not ninety-nine years, as your correspondent claims when 
he says: "The first century is from 1 to 99, inclusive." How is 
a hundred years embraced within that period? By no 
amount of logic or mathematical reckoning can you make of 
ninety-nine years a full, perfectly-rounded century. The year 
100 must pass, and not until Dec. 31, at midnight, will the 
century be completed, and the first one hundred years be 
told. At the beginning of the 100th year I am not one 
hundred years old, any more than I am twenty-one on my 
twentieth birthday, though you then say I am in my twenty- 
first year. As I am one year old at the end of the year 1, so I 
am one hundred years old at the end of the year 100. Then, 
if I am not one hundred years old until midnight of Dec. 31 of 
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the year 100, tell me, if you please, how I can commence my 
second century before 12 o'clock midnight of the year 100? 

The conclusions arrived at by your correspondent, 
and accepted by yourself, were based upon the proposition 
that "the 1st century is from 1 to 99, inclusive." If, by any 
amount of logic or imagination you will demonstrate that 
ninety-nine years make a hundred, I'll own up that I am 1900 
at the beginning of my 1900th year rather than at is close. 

But, as yet, it is not given me to see how the 20th 
century can begin before the close of the year 1900. If 
modern science will bring in the 20th century for christening 
before the dawn of the new year 1901, may I be there to see 
and to give it welcome. 

MISS GRUNDY. 


{Times, Dec. 2, 1883, p. 6} 

Another Centurion to the Fore. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Apropos of the 19th 
century discussion, now raging in the Times columns, permit 
me one question: How old were you on your 40th birthday? 

[Thirty-nine years, of course. — Ed. Times.] 


{Times, Dec. 2, 1883, p. 6} 

A Convert to the 19th Century Theory. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I regret having sent 
you the postal today, as, on looking at the thing again, I see 
that you are right and that I am wrong. Please excuse me. 

P. M. 


Santa Monica, Nov. 30, 1883. 


{Times, Dec. 2, 1883, p. 6} 

19th or 20th Century? 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Suppose we 
change the wording of the proposition, just a little: "The first 
century is from 1 to 99 inclusive." We would like to make it 
thus: From the first of the first century to the end of the 99th 
year (Dec. 31, at 12 p. m., A. D. 99) would be one century or 
100 years. Hence Jan. 1st, or one minute after 12 p. m., 

Dec. 31st, 1899, would be the first minute in 1900, and in the 
20th century. Sabe? RE VERA. 
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{Times, Dec. 2, 1883, p. 6} 

That Century Question Again. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Do not, I pray you, 
allow the gentle sophistry of Miss Grundy to mislead you on 
the now popular century question. 

We agree with that excellent lady that a century must 
comprise 100 years. Be it known to her, however, that in 
mathematical and scientific calculations an era never really 
begins, as is apparently the case, with the year 1, but just 
365 days before, the term of year 0, or time previous to the 
era, having achieved a year to count as No. 1. Hence: 

Oto 1 — 1st year 

1 to 2 — 2d year. 

00 to 100 — 1st century. 

100 to 200 — 2d century 

1800 to 1900 — 19th century. 

1900 to 2000 — 20th century. 

Therefore it is plain that we are now in the 19th 
century, and, on Jan. 1, 1900, we will be in the 20th century. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 

Should your fair friend Miss G. wish for "more light" on 
this question, show her the article on Chronology in 
"Encyclopedia Brittanica." 

ESOR. 


Esor had the twentieth century and the current millennium ending with 
Dec. 31, 1999. By his logic, and that of Otis as expressed in the editorial in 
which he reversed his first printed position, Jan. 1,2000, would inaugurate both a 
new century and a new millennium. 

We do not know how the debate ended in 1883 since there are no copies 
of the paper extant for several months after Dec. 2. But as the 1890s came to an 
end, Otis accepted Miss Grundy's argument. Perhaps recalling the old debate, 
he opened his editorial on January 1, 1900, with a greeting to his readers "upon 
this, the first morning which has dawned in the last year of the nineteenth 
century." 
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"Esor" would have taken solace, however, in a page two news item 
reporting that "The discussion in regard to the commencement of the twentieth 
century rages with unabated vigor." Germany's Emperor officially declared that 
the new century had opened, a position that had strong support in the Church of 
England. 

A year later, at the beginning of 1901, Otis wrote that "the nineteenth 
century ... passed into history last night with the stroke of the midnight hour. We 
stand, today, within the portals of the twentieth century." From page one of the 
second section a scantily clad youngster with top hat greeted Times readers with 
"Good Morning To All-I'm The 20th Century." 

As the 20th century neared its end Times readers once again raised "The 
Century Question," although focusing on the beginning of a new millennium 
rather than a new century. Rejecting Esor's theory that the first year was 
numbered 0, the Times' Science editor decreed that the beginning year of the 
first millennium was A.D. 1 and the thousandth year A.D. 1000. Thus, the first 
year of the third millennium would begin on Jan. 1,2001. Furthermore, the 
paper's style manual noted that the 21st century would "begin Jan. 1,2001, no 
matter how many parties are held a year early." That no doubt would make Miss 
Grundy smile, and it might put the question to rest for another thousand years. 

B) MT. KINNEYLOA 

Towering over Pasadena, with a view spanning Southern California from 
Mt. Palomar to Catalina, stands Mt. Wilson. Rising abruptly from the valley floor 
to over a mile high, and with its unobstructed vista at the front of the San Gabriel 
range presenting an ideal location for television antennas, the mountain is one of 
the most readily identifiable peaks in Southern California. First accessible by 
trail, then by toll road, and finally by a state highway, the mountain became the 
site of observatories and a mountain park. 

For years it was known locally as "Wilson's Peak" in honor of Benjamin 
Wilson, who built a trail to the top in the 1860s to obtain timber for his Lake 
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Vineyard Ranch in what became the Annandale section of Pasadena. The 
mountain's name became a subject of debate in early 1887 when a government 
survey party mapping that portion of the range announced that it would formally 
name the peak "Mt. Kinneyloa," to honor another local resident. 

Abbot Kinney - advocate of social reform, heir to a cigarette fortune, 
confidante of Helen Hunt Jackson and developer of Venice - also happened to 
be, in the mid-1880s, the first chairman of the state Board of Forestry. An activist 
in many fields, Kinney used his position to work for flood control, along with 
restrictions on timber cutting and grazing in the local mountains. After a brief 
stay in 1880 at Sierra Madre Villa for his health, Kinney bought land north of the 
villa at the base of the mountains between Sierra Madre and Pasadena, creating 
an estate that he called Kinneyloa. 

The first public notice that a name change was imminent appeared in the 
Times on Feb. 18, 1887, in this brief news item: 

Wilson's Peak. 

A party of government surveyors, accompanied by a 
photographer, are at work on a new government map of this 
section. They have mapped Wilson's Peak as Mount 
Kinneyloa, and there is great wrath in all the foothill country 
thereat. Mr. Wilson — for whom the peak was named — 
was an old pioneer, a member of the Legislature and a 
respected citizen. At an expense of thousands of dollars he 
constructed the famous Wilson's Trail leading up to the peak. 

The people do not take kindly to a scheme designed to rob 
an old and well-known landmark of an ancient and honored 
name and c\othe it with an absurd new one. 


While the number of angry responses to the proposed name change was 
not great, many influential residents, especially in the San Gabriel Valley, were 
outraged. Don Benito, as Wilson was often called, had been a popular figure in 
Southern California during his lifetime. A pioneer who arrived in 1841, Wilson 
married into a prominent Mexican family and served a term as mayor of Los 
Angeles early in the American period. Before his death in 1878 he had 
subdivided his Pasadena holdings just west of the Arroyo Seco. Those who had 
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known him were disturbed by this proposed name change, as noted by this letter 
signed "Wilson's Peak." 


{Times, Feb. 19, 1887, p. 6} 

Wilson's Peak Let it Remain. 

Los Angeles, (Cal.), Feb. 18 — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The bedaubing of that old sentinel, Wilson's Peak, 
with an absurd title coined from the name of a man, as 
mentioned in today's Times, is worthy of an expression of 
indignation from those who do not care to see old land¬ 
marks and titles eliminated in the interest of some one's 
ambition. It has been called Wilson's peak by common 
consent because one of that name performed acts which 
entitled him to that distinction. Does anybody know the 
reason why the government surveyors assumed to 
redesignate it by a not at all worthy or euphonious title? 

Why did they choose the name of Kinney, with an alleged 
poetic suffix? Why not Smithsonian, Robersonian? or, if 
they wished to perpetuate to our posterity a name, why didn't 
they choose that of something decent, or better than all, 
have left it alone? Unhappily, their action being official, the 
mountain will now bear the title they have, upon consultation 
with one person, given it — at least, upon the government 
maps, but the people can, and will, disregard the innovation 
stuffed down their throats and continue to remember it by its 
old name — a name bestowed long, long before its present 
appropriator sniffed the air of Southern California. 

Yours, 

"WILSON'S PEAK.” 


In response to the criticism, a member of the government survey party 
offered an explanation for the decision to name the mountain Kinneyloa. In an 
editorial appended to the letter, the Times stated its reasons for opposing the 
change. 


{Times, Feb. 21, 1887, p. 4} 

Unto Kinney the Things that be Kinney's. 

The Times is in receipt of the following note: 

Los Angeles, Feb. 19, 1887. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Apparently somebody seems to be having a thorn in 
his side over our naming the mountain peak after your 
distinguished citizen, Abbot Kinney. The action of the 
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Government is in recognition of the ardent services of the 
gentleman, as the official head of the Board of Forestry of 
California, in seeking to preserve the water sources and 
timber lands from spoliation and appropriation by lawless 
parties. 

SURVEYOR. 

A recognition of the distinguished services of Citizen 
Abbot Kinney would be all right, coming from the 
Government or from any other source, were it accomplished 
without an act of vandalism. But when an effort is made to 
set aside a time-honored and universally-recognized name 
in favor of a new one which contains a Sandwich Island graft 
upon the cognomen of Citizen Kinney, the proposition 
becomes odious in the extreme. 

Don Benito Wilson was in his day one of the foremost 
citizens of Los Angeles county and of Southern California. 

He was a pioneer among pioneers and a pathmaker no less 
than a pathfinder. He was noted for his farseeing 
enterprises and his rugged integrity. He reared one of the 
first orange groves and planted one of the largest vineyards 
of San Gabriel and he established the first furniture factory in 
Southern California. He subdivided a considerable part of 
Pasadena (Lake Vineyard tract) and opened it for 
settlement. He was called into places of public and private 
trust and represented Los Angeles county in the State 
Legislature. Among his other enterprises he hewed out a 
trail to the summit of one of the notable peaks of the Sierra 
Madre chain, and brought out of the mountain fastness 
timber with which to build houses. Since that day the trail 
has been known as Wilson's Trail, and the mountain which it 
ascends has been called Wilson's Peak. These 
designations have been in use among the people of 
Southern California for upwards of thirty years. Old Don 
Benito Wilson earned them, not only by his services to the 
public as a pioneer and staunch citizen and representative, 
but by his direct enterprise in opening a pathway to the top 
of the mountain. This trail he left as a rich legacy of 
enjoyment for the generations who were to come after him, 
and many who have climbed the heights and looked upon 
the beautiful panorama below have blessed his memory. 

Don Benito Wilson sleeps in the little churchyard at 
San Gabriel. A true history of his life would show that he 
never intentionally wronged any man to the value of 
anything. He never even tried to filch a good name or steal 
one jot or title of the honor due another man's memory. 
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Such distinction as came to him during his long and useful 
life, came without his grasping after it. 

If our correspondent "Surveyor" is one of the 
Government officials who is seeking to wrest away the name 
from the memory of old Don Benito Wilson, and place the 
conscripted honor upon the brow of Mr. Kinney, of 
Kinneyloa, let him think better of it. He will find that he is 
planting a thorn in the sides of a good many men in Los 
Angeles county and one that will prick deeply. 

As to Mr. Kinney himself, he must see that the 
distinction thus sought will be nothing short of odium. An 
honored name is not thus to be handed down to posterity. If 
he hungers and thirsts after a mountain, there are many 
other peaks in the Sierra Madre as yet unchristened. Let 
him build a trail to the summit of one of them and climb it 
and, with chisel in hand, let him cut deep into the face of its 
topmost granite rock the talismanic word "KINNEYLOA." 
Then let him call in a party of Government surveyors to note 
the conquest and to inscribe the name upon the map; and a 
Government photographer to take a picture of the eminence, 
himself included. With such a fair, square and manly 
acquisition of fame the public will be in hearty sympathy, and 
loud paeans of approbation will make the welkin ring. 
Kinneyloa Peak shall be a landmark for all the flat country of 
this end of the State, and shall be pointed to with interest by 
the people on shipboard far off the coast. And years hence, 
when Mr. Kinney shall be asleep in a little churchyard not far 
away, and some vandal hunter after fame shall seek to take 
away the name from Kinneyloa Mountain, The Times, then 
drifted into an honorable and robust old age, and conducted 
by another generation of men, will champion his cause and 
hurl defiance into the very teeth of the despoiler. The cry will 
then be "Kinneyloa Mountain forever." 


As a means of resolving the dispute, "Wilson's Peak" followed up the 
Times editorial reply to "Surveyor" with a counter proposal. Otis felt moved to 
add yet another editorial comment and, since the previous letter signed "Wilson's 
Peak" had more than a touch of the editor's own writing style, stressed the 
authenticity of this latest letter. Elsewhere, the Times reported that dispatches 
from the Sandwich Islands {Hawaii} indicated that an eruption of Mauna Loa had 
apparently ceased, just as the eruption over Mt. Kinneyloa had begun. 
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{Times, Feb. 22, 1887, p. 4} 

"Wilson's Peak Let it Remain. 

The Times has received the following up-and-up letter 
opposing the vandal scheme to obliterate the time-honored 
name of Wilson's Peak and substitute the "strange device" of 
"Kinneyloa "— an attempt that has aroused no small 
measure of indignation among those who recognize the 
eternal fitness of things, and who feel that Don Benito's 
honestly-won laurels should not be snatched away, now that 
he is dead, and conferred upon another, even though he be 
a statesman of Citizen Kinney's columbiad caliber, and even 
though the act be performed by so high and mighty a power 
as a party of Government surveyors: 

Los Angeles (Cal.), Feb. 21. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The Times this morning has said sufficient, in its 
reply to an alleged Government surveyor's defense of 
Citizen Kinney's high-handed appropriation of the title to 
Wilson's Peak; sufficient, I repeat, to cause any reasonable 
man in that gentleman's unenviable position to retire to the 
solitude and under the shadow of the old mountain, and their 
kick himself soundly for his conceit and absurd ambition, but 
whether Citizen Kinney does perform this act of needed 
penitence, one thing he should and ought, by the united 
voice of the people of this valley, be compelled to do, and 
that is, withdraw his selfesh request, see that the proper title 
of the mount is inscribed upon the Government maps, and 
then if he craves so much notoriety and fame (?), look up 
some other mountain upon which to daub his dulcet and 
euphonious cognomen. Peace to old Don Benito's ashes! 

We will defend him against the onslaughts of the 
appropriators of his honored name, even if they have wealth, 
a big house and belong to the Forestry Commission, and 
therein lies the "distinguishedness" of our esteemed friend, 
as expatiated upon by "Surveyor." Are these sufficient 
recognitory ground for the Government (?) hurling the Don's 
name from its lofty height and substituting that of Citizen 
Kinney, with the Sandwich Island suffix? Well, no, not by 
any means, therefore, we demand unequivocally the 
restoration of the spoils of this unwarranted, high-handed 
proceeding, and the title, "Kinneyloa" relegated to, and kept 
where it belongs, viz: on Citizen Kinney's own house and 
grounds. Yours, 

"WILSON'S PEAK." 
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Within a week Kinney withdrew his name from consideration. Before that 
occurred, however, one of the city's eccentrics seemingly got in a last dig at Mt. 
Kinneyloa. A well-recognized figure in Los Angeles in the 1880s was Savariej, 
described by Harris Newmark as "a simple-minded freak of the freakish eighties, 
who dropped into Los Angeles - as such characters generally do - without 
anyone knowing much about his origin." The letter was probably written by a 
Times staffer or some other local wag. For more on Savariej see the chapter on 
"Crazy Shaw." 


{Times, Feb. 26, 1887, p. 6} 

"Savariej Peak." 

"Savariej Peak," Feb. 23. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] I claim the name "Savariej Peak," for the mountain 
top next to Mr. Kinney's new mountain. "Savariej Peak" and 
"Kinneyloa," side by side, will commemorate the names of 
two great men. I, the great violin player and walker, and he, 
the great cigarette maker. 

Yours Truly, 

PROFFESSOR SAVARIEJ. 


C) THE TIMES LAYS AN EGG 


The brilliance exhibited in serious correspondence also appeared in letters 
dealing with the mundane. Such was the case with responses to the brain teaser 
submitted by Times reader V. C. Chaplin. How Chaplin came across the original 
piece in the Chicago Tribune is unknown, but Illinois was the former home of a 
large number of Angelenos who arrived in the 1880s and an Illinois Society, 
founded in that decade, was active for many years thereafter. Eastern and 
Midwestern newspapers circulated widely in California among the recent 
immigrants. 


{Times, April 30, 1888, p. 3} 

A Lay for Mathematicians. 

Los Angeles, April 29. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The Chicago Tribune published the following problem, and it 
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is quite amusing to read the many and various solutions sent 
them. 


The problem is this: "If a hen and a half lay an egg 
and a half in a day and a half, how many eggs will six hens 
lay in seven days?" 

Some answer 24, some 28, some 30, some 42, one 
84 and one 6 1/2. 

Let us have the correct solution from some of your 
mathematical readers. 


V. M. CHAPLIN. 


The dates of the first letters printed in response to Chaplin's question 
indicate that readers were quickly taken with the mathematical challenge, 
although it seems unreasonable that a letter written in Ventura on May 1 arrived 
in time for publication on May 2. Otis ran the first solutions two days after 
printing Chaplin's letter. The earliest responses were fairly straightforward 
attempts to resolve the problem, although "B. E. H." initially challenged the 
premise before offering a solution. 

{Times, May 2, 1888, p. 6} 

The Hen Racket. 

Los Angeles, April 30. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I send you mental solution of "egg problem" in Monday's 
Times. If a hen and a half lay an egg and a half in a day and 
a half, then, three half hens lay three half eggs in three half 
days, and one-half hen lays one-half egg in one-half day — 
consequently, one hen lays one egg in one day, six hens lay 
six in one day, and six times seven are 42 eggs in seven 
days. 

J. 


[Times, May 2, 1888, p. 6} 

LISTEN TO THE LAY OF THE HEN. 

San Buenaventura, May 1. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] In answer to V. M. Chaplin's lay question in your 
issue of the 30th ult., I have to say that in the sense that half 
a hen cannot lay any part of an egg, the problem is 
incapable of solution; but granting that a hen and a half lay 
an egg and a half in a day and a half, a hen will evidently lay 
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an egg a day (provided, of course, she does not lose her 
lay); hence, six hens in seven days will lay 42 eggs. 

B. E. H. 


{Times, May 2, 1888, p. 6} 

ANOTHER SOLUTION. 

Los Angeles, May 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I notice in the columns of your paper a problem, and I 
venture a solution of the same. 

If a hen and one-half lay an egg and one-half in a day 
and one-half, how many eggs will six hens lay in seven 
days? 

If a hen and one-half lay an egg and one-half in one 
day and one-half, then a hen and one-half in one day and 
one-half will lay two-thirds of one and one-half, plus one. 
Then if a hen and one-half in one day will lay one egg, in 
seven days they will lay seven eggs. If one and one-half 
hens lay seven eggs in seven days, then six hens would lay 
as many eggs as one and one-half is contained in six, which 
is four. Then in seven days they would lay 7x4 which is 28 
eggs. 

JOSEFETA BONITA. 


Chaplin wrote a second letter, printed May 2, suggesting an answer to the 
problem {omitted here for obvious reasons.} Despite this, readers continued to 
flood the Times with possible solutions. They were evenly divided between those 
convinced that the answer was 28 and those who arrived at 42 as the correct 
solution. Even those obtaining a similar answer arrived at that figure by diverse 
methods, as noted by the replies printed on May 3. 

{Times May 3, 1888, p. 3} 

The Lay of the Hen. 

THE LITTLE JOKER. 

Orange, May 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] The 
catch in the hen problem is in the statement of it. 

"If a hen and one-half lay an egg and one-half in a 
day and one-half" means simply, if a hen lays one egg per 
day. 
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Multiply number of days by number of hens — 6 
multiplied by 7 equals 42. 

ROBERT E. TENER. 


{Times, May 3, 1888, p. 3} 

HICJACET! 

Los Angeles, May 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
One and one-half hens lay one and one-half eggs in one and 
one-half days; six hens lay six eggs in one and one-half 
days; six hens lay 24 eggs in six days; six hens lay 28 eggs 
in seven days. Q. E. D. 

[Times, May 3, 1888, p. 3} 

DOES HE STRIKE? 

Los Angeles, May 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
For the sake of the science of mathematics, please give the 
correct answer to your problem of the hens and eggs. 

If the conditions are to be taken mathematically, 
which, of course, must be the case, as any other supposition 
is obviously absurd, then it follows by analysis: If 1 1/2 hens 
lay 1 1/2 eggs in any time whatever, then 6 hens, which are 
equal to 4 times 1 1/2 hens, will lay 4 times as many eggs in 
the same time, or 6 hens will lay 6 eggs in the given time. 

Now, by the conditions of the problem, the 6 eggs will 
be laid in 1 1/2 days, but it is proposed to make the time 7 
days, so 4 2/3 times 1 1/2 days; hence, the result must be 4 
2/3 times as large, or 4 2/3 times 6 eggs, or 28 eggs. 

SPENCER. 


By May 4 readers had gone beyond the simple brain teaser and 
complicated the matter with all sorts of extraneous observations. In his second 
letter, presenting the problem's solution, Chaplin had assumed that the hens laid 
their first eggs at 6 a. m. on a Monday morning, and spoke of "ripe and mature" 
eggs. 


{Times, May 4, 1888, p. 3} 

AN EGGSHAUSTIVE SOLUTION. 

Los Angeles, May 2. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
I was not aware of the possibilities of complication in the 
egg-and-a-half problem (apparently a simple one in 
proportion) until reading the solutions in today's Times. The 
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ingenious author does not appear to have considered all the 
conditions of the problem. He assumes a week's steady 
laying at long hours, beginning at 6 o'clock and ending at 6 
o'clock, much longer than a hen's legal working day, not 
counting holidays. Then it is well known that among six 
hens of average ability at least one will be found to go dry 
within the week. The half hen is evidently a pullet, and 
cannot be depended upon to lay an egg oftener than, as 
newspaper men would say, e. o. d. t. f., and the half egg is 
one of the doubtful specimens to be obtained at any Los 
Angeles restaurant — as Mr. Chaplin would say, "ripe and 
mature." My solution is as follows: 

If a hen and a half lay an egg and a half in a day and 
a half, not counting Sundays and legal holidays, and omitting 
the three days of grace, then two-thirds of one and a half 
hens, plus one, will in one-third of two and a half days, plus 
one-half, lay four and a third "ripe and mature" eggs, and the 
half egg, which, as I said before, the restaurant gets — the 
hens taking an hour off at noontimes. This will take them 
until Wednesday at 3 o'clock in the morning; five minutes for 
refreshments. One hen, as I suggested above, is side¬ 
tracked at this station, and the remaining hens and their 
fractions proceed to lay themselves out, arriving on time 
Saturday night with a score of eggs measuring 6x4 2/3 to 
their credit — no errors. 

As a science, mathematics is not only exact but 
exhausting. 

In return, I propound to Mr. Chaplin the following 
problem: 

Why does a hen lay eggs? 

But, fearing you will not give any more space to the 
matter, I give the answer myself: 

Because if she dropped them they would break. 

C. A. M. 

P. S. — If the editor of The Times wishes my name as 
a guarantee of good faith and sincerity, as well as for 
reliability of the data above furnished, I will send it to him, 
provided he will let the secret die with him. 

[All new egg problems sent to this office must be 
accompanied by samples of the eggs (raw), not for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. — Ed.] 
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Within a week after Chaplin's original letter the solutions had become 
more complex even though the answers were now uniformly 28. 


{Times, May 1, 1888, p. 3} 

The Hen Problem. 

TWENTY-EIGHT. 

Los Angeles, May 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Commencing with eggs: If three half eggs are laid by three 
half hens, what would one half hen lay? She would lay one- 
third of three half eggs, which would be one-half egg, and 
two halves or one whole hen would lay two times one-half 
egg, or one (1) egg; but it takes her three half days to do 
this; now, what would she lay in one-half day? She would 
lay one-third of two half eggs, which would be two-sixths of 
one egg, and in two halves, or one whole day, she would lay 
two times two-sixths of an egg, which would be four-sixths of 
one egg. Now we have got what one hen lays in one day; 
now what would six hens lay in one day? Why, six times 
four-sixths of one egg, which would be twenty-four-sixths 
eggs, or four eggs, of course. Now if six hens lay four eggs 
in one day, how many would they lay in seven days? Seven 
times four eggs, of course, which are 28 eggs. By the 
simple method of cancellation the true result is reached. 

Very truly, 

M. W. CONNOR. 


{Times, May 1, 1888, p. 3} 
TWENTY-EIGHT. 

Los Angeles, May 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
If one and a half hens lay one and a half eggs in any time, 
then half a hen lays a half egg in the same time, and one 
whole hen lays one whole egg. The time given is one and a 
half days. Then one hen lays one egg in one and a half 
days. If she lays one egg in one and a half days, she lays 
two-thirds of an egg in a day, and six hens lay six multiplied 
by two-thirds, or four eggs, in a day, and in seven days they 
lay seven multiplied by four or twenty-eight. 

SUSAN JONES. 
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{Times, May 7, 1888, p. 3} 

TWENTY-EIGHT TAMBIEN. 

Del Mar, May 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] I 
herewith lay before you for an egg-sample a mental solution 
of your hen and egg problem: 

If a hen and a half in a day and a half lay an egg and 
a half, then four times as many hens (six) of equally vigorous 
constitution, will, in the same time, lay four times as many 
eggs, which is six. Now as seven days are four and two- 
thirds times one and a half days, then six multiplied by four 
and two-thirds is equal to 28 eggs as the fruit of seven days 
of hen labor. As the statement does not necessarily imply 
seven consecutive days, the maturing of the eggs is the 
hen's part of the problem. 

A TOURIST ROOSTER. 


B. C. Whitlock presented a new version of the puzzle, and readers 
responded. One took him seriously; another did not. 

[Times, May 4, 1888, p. 3] 

A Fresh Racket. 

Los Angeles, May 3. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

I see you have gone into the egg business. Please give 
them the inclosed, and oblige. 

B. C. WHITLOCK. 

A man comes in with a basket of eggs, counting them 
out two at a time, three at a time, four at a time, five at a 
time, six at a time. He has one left each time, but counting 
them out seven at a time, they come out even. What was 
the lowest number of eggs he could have had in the basket? 

[Here is a new scheme to promote insanity, and the 
author is gently but firmly informed that he will not be 
permitted to go behind the returns; he must confine himself 
to the question before the house, or the previous question 
will be called and the bill brought to a vote. — Ed.] 


{Times, May 1, 1888, p. 3} 

LOFTY SCORN. 

Los Angeles, May 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
Solution to the fresh racket: The lowest number that will 
contain 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 exactly is 60. Now, 61 would give 1 
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remainder each time, but is not exactly divisible by 7. The 
lowest multiple of 60, with 1 added, that is exactly divisible 
by, is the fifth. The fifth multiple of 60 is 300, and 301 is the 
number. 


EGGSACTLY. 

P. S. Give us something hard. We hate to be solving 
problems in lowest common multiple for full-grown people. 
What can you expect from a man who has to count eggs 
over in twos, threes, fours, fives, sixes and sevens before he 
can tell whether he is right or not. 


{Times, May 7, 1888, p. 3} 

SHORT AND DECISIVE. 

Santa Ana, May 4. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
The answer to B. C. Whitlock's problem is 91 eggs. 

J. G. WELCH. 


On April 30, the day the original puzzle was printed, Chaplin had 
submitted a second letter, offering a solution to what Otis called, in a footnote, an 
"exasperating problem." Despite Chaplin's explanation, Niven Namwol found yet 
another way to resolve the dispute with a number that no other Times 
correspondent came up with. 

{Times, May 2, 1888, p. 6.} 

THE AUTHOR'S IDEA. 

Los Angeles, April 30. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 

My answer to the "egg problem" would be this: 

Take the six hens Monday morning at 6 a.m., just 
after each hen has laid. Then at 6 p.m. Tuesday we get six 
eggs, at 6 a.m. Thursday we get six eggs, at 6 p.m. Friday 
we get six eggs, and at 6 a.m. Sunday we get six eggs, 
which must be 24 eggs. 

Would get six more at 6 p.m. Monday, but the seven 
days are up at 6 a.m. Monday. 

The other six eggs are 24 hours old, or two-thirds 
grown, but they are not ripe yet. 

One solution: There are 14 halfdays and each hen 
lays one egg in three half days, or 4 2/3 eggs in the seven 
days; and six hens would lay 6x4 2/3=28. But the last six 
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eggs are actually only two-thirds formed, and can hardly be 
counted yet as equal to four ripe and mature eggs. 

Most of the answers given are 28 eggs. None of 
those answering introduce time just as I have in first solution. 
Yours truly, 

V. M. CHAPLIN. 


{Times, May 4, 1888, p. 3} 

The Hen Problem. 

THE LAY OF THE LOGICIAN. 

Los Angeles, May 1. — [To the Editor of The Times.] 
At the risk of rousing your righteous indignation [Hear! hear!] 
by the further discussion of the "hen problem," I rise to 
remark that the fractional elements of that question seem to 
mislead many into the conclusion that if a hen and a half lay 
an egg and a half in a day and a half, of course one hen lays 
one egg in one day. On this false assumption they 
immediately go to work and get 42 eggs as the result of the 
week's work on the part of the hens. Leaving the half hen 
out of the question altogether a hen laying an egg a day 
would alone lay in the day and a half of the problem the egg 
and a half; and the hen and a half would, in the day and a 
half, lay, at this rate, two and a quarter eggs. The fact is, the 
element of time in the problem is stationary, and expressed 
in its simplest form the question reads: If a hen lay an egg in 
a day and a half, what will six hens lay in seven days? 
Relieved of the fractions this problem is shorn of its terrors, 
and the solution then becomes simply a question of the 
exercise of one's practical common sense. 

This is finely brought out in V. M. Chaplin's letter in 
The Times of Wednesday, and bearing in mind the fact that 
a period of a day and a half can be repeated but four times 
in a week, and that you can't force "hen fruit" so as to have 
it, as Mr. C. felicitously put it, prematurely "ripe." Spencer, of 
yesterday's Times, and the host of others who have 
dislocated their brains over this weighty problem, may, "for 
the sake of the science of mathematics" and your own peace 
of mind, rest assured that the only correct answer is two 
dozen eggs. [So?] 

Respectfully, 

NIVEN NAMWOL. 
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After several days Otis and his staff could not resist the opportunity that 
Chaplin had so innocently presented to them. A half-column of fictitious letters to 
the editor appeared on May 7. After that all the hens went dry. 

{Times, May 7, 1888, p. 3} 

Voices from the Barnyard. 

A FEW MORE EGGS-AMPLES 
FOR THE LAY CONVENTION TO BROOD OVER. 

Ed. Times: If a healthy hen can lay a quarter of an 
egg in four days, how many can an average rooster lay in 
four years. 

BANTAM. 


THIS WILL STUMP YOU. 

Ed. Times: If an able-bodied crowd can throw 75 ripe 
eggs at a green candidate in 30 minutes, how many eggs- 
clamations can said candidate get off before he says his 
"Now I lay me?" 

AMERICAN EAGLE, JR. 


EGGS ARE SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 

Ed. Times: If a soft-boiled egg will digest in one and 
three-quarter hours, how many hard-boiled eggs must a poet 
eat for supper to dream that he is riding through the nebula 
of Orion, mounted on a pea-green dragon with pink eyes and 
blue horns cut bias? 


COCHIN CHINA. 


THE MINSTREL'S LAY. 

Ed. Times: If a hen can lay four eggs in seven days, 
how many years must a minstrel lay to earn as much as a 
hen? 


GENOVEVA. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Ed. Times: If a turkey can sit 14 days on 10 eggs, 
how many weeks can Greece keep a ministry without 
change? 

CRESTED POLAND. 


PLEASE EGGSPLAIN. 

Ed. Times: If a brown Leghorn cockerel can lay 
seven eggs in 15 days, how many songs can a black 
Spanish cavalier sing in three evenings, with one leg off. 

CROW. 


A PERTINENT HEN-QUIRY. 

Ed. Times: If one ripe egg will make five boarding¬ 
house omelettes, how many more egg problems will it take 
to transform every reader of The Times into a howling 
maniac? 


PERTURBED PULLET. 
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"CRAZY SHAW" 


Frederick M. Shaw's Letters to the Los Angeles Times 

1883-1887 

Although 19th century Los Angeles produced no one as colorful as San 
Francisco's Emperor Norton, a number of unforgettable eccentrics whose 
exploits would still be retold a century later called the city home. In the 1890s, as 
paternalistic attitudes developed regarding the community's responsibility for the 
mentally unstable and as society increasingly scorned the more blatant taunting 
of those deemed odd, the Emperor Nortons of Los Angeles became less visible 
though they did not disappear. During the 1880s, however, they still roamed the 
city's streets, often the object of cruel teasing. 

William Spalding, who had been in the city since 1874, reminisced in his 
1931 history of Los Angeles about one of the oddest characters he encountered: 
Nicolas Martinez. From a huge bucket that he carried on his head, Martinez sold 
hot tamales in winter and ice cream in summer, served fastidiously, as Harris 
Newmark remembered, with tobacco-stained fingers. 

Equally memorable was Pinnecate, or Pinikahti in the Newmark version. 
Spalding wrote that he was Indian; Newmark labeled him "half Indian and half 
Mexican." Both agreed that he was mentally unsound, a trait commonly ascribed 
to those considered "odd" at the time. Never without his flute, fashioned from 
bamboo, Pinnecate played but one tune - "repeatedly," Spalding lamented. 

One of the area's earliest Anglo eccentrics was San Gabriel resident 
William Money, who frequently published letters to the editor in the Los Angeles 
Star and was described by William Rice in his history of that paper as its "most 
eccentric contributor." Money, whose anti-clerical diatribes enlightened, or 
irritated, Angelenos for years, was remembered by Spalding as an astrologer 
whose "wonderful hieroglyphics and inexplicable drawings" covered an entire 
wall of the city library during the 1870s. 
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In the 'eighties Angelenos made a running joke of "Prof. Brewster," better 
known by his stage name of "Savariej," or "Savarie J.," as it was sometimes 
spelled. The professor was a frequent competitor in walking races, entered, 
Harris Newmark suggested, not because he was a real contender but because 
as an eccentric he drew crowds. Whether participating as a hopelessly 
outclassed entrant in a race or demonstrating a lack of talent on his violin or 
homemade dulcimer, Savariej commanded the attention of a crowd of hecklers 
who took pleasure in making him the butt of their joke, sometimes provoking him 
to fight. 

Early in 1882 Los Angeles Times editor Samuel Mathes denounced 
Saveriej's persecution by street mobs: 

It is a common and disgraceful scene to see this poor 
demented man chasing boys and almost grown men around 
the streets, because every smart Aleck, knowing no better, 
delight in persecuting him. It should be stopped. He is 
perfectly harmless if let alone.... 

Even the new proprietor of the Times, Harrison Gray Otis, could not resist 
participating in the fun at the expense of the professor. Otis published a letter, 
ostensibly from Savariej, announcing a violin concert he was to give. The letter, 
of course, appeared in the Times after the date scheduled for the performance. 

One of their contemporaries was another eccentric with a talent for letter 
writing: Frederick M. {usually F. M.} Shaw, author of at least 28 letters printed in 
the Times from 1883 to 1887 and the paper's most prolific correspondent in that 
decade. Shaw had written letters to Los Angeles editors long before the Times 
began publication and had contributed to the Star, as Money had done, during 
the 1870s. 

Born in Castleton, Vt., in 1827, Shaw sailed to California in 1849 as a cook 
on the brig "Sea Eagle." Landing in San Francisco in September, he later 
claimed to have been involved in the construction of that city's first three-story 
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building. When he arrived in Los Angeles is unclear; none of his letters give any 
indication. But he was in town by the early 1870s. 

On rare occasions he was referred to as "Colonel Shaw," sometimes as 
"Professor Shaw," and frequently as "Dr. Shaw." This last title resulted from the 
claim, made in his letters and other public statements, that he had graduated 
from several colleges, was a "regular" physician, and had practiced in hospitals 
during the Civil War. 

In 1883, at age 56, the year his first letter appeared in the Times, a 
reporter described him as a man of ordinary height and weight, with white hair, 
gray side whiskers and mustache, and clear blue eyes. Newmark recalled that 
he was over six feet tall. Spalding depicted Shaw as 

a large man of serious face and commanding air, gray 
as to his hair and stubby side whiskers — old style — with a 
little forward bend of the shoulders, as from age or scholarly 
habits, and he walked with a limp. 

Shaw's letters to the Times were as eccentric as the man himself. He 
wrote on a wide variety of topics. Frequently his correspondence dealt with 
matters of a scientific nature: climate, the earth's rotation, geology and, in his 
final letter of the decade, a prediction that man would fly. Other letters reflected 
his passion for public health and personal hygiene, although his own appearance 
as noted by several observers would raise questions about his adherence to the 
practices he espoused. He offered advice on bees, lima beans, fruit growing and 
other topics of interest to the large numbers of farmers who read the Times. And 
his series of letters on the breakwater and harbor indicated more than a passing 
knowledge of the subject. 

A) SHAW THE SCIENTIST 

His first letter in the Times appeared on April 3, 1883, and was typical 
Shaw, replete with ideas only remotely related to each other, although his 
environmental concern reads like that of a modern-day conservationist. His 
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second letter, ostensibly commenting on a recent report that well diggers had 
unearthed a buried forest near San Bernardino, became a vehicle for detailing a 
theory, mentioned in the first letter, that the earth had changed its axis. After 
publication of his third letter that month, editor Otis commented that Shaw 

has a penchant for writing and has written frequently 
some very readable articles, some of which have appeared 
in the Times, and while the sentiments may have been oddly 
expressed they have been marked with good sense, at least. 


Readers may have scoffed at his theory that the earth's polar axis shifts, 
but in holding that theory Shaw was in the forefront of science. Either he came 
upon the idea independently or he was aware of a study begun in the early 
1880s by Harvard astronomer Seth C. Chandler, who reached the same 
conclusion although offering a different explanation than the one put forth here by 
Shaw. While Shaw's middle name was printed more than once in the Times as 
"Moulton," in the Great Register it is listed as Merrill. 

{Times, April 3, 1883, p. 1} 

Fires Make Drouth. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There is much trash 
written and talked about weather and the "probabilities." If 
the fact be accepted that Earth has changed her polar axis 
(and there is now no reasonable doubt of that fact), and may 
change again, the phenomena of weather may be relegated 
to those members of the barnacle family that are in want of 
occupation doing nothing for good pay. The present is all we 
have that can certainly be counted on. It will take fifty years 
to undo or repair the mischief done in the last twenty- five 
years by the carelessness of stock men and others in 
allowing fires to destroy the shrubs and trees that clothed 
our hills and mountains at one time. To these destructive 
fires is attributable the diminution of condensation, and 
consequent diminution of springs and rivulets that once were 
plentiful along this coast. Now is the time to remedy these 
losses by a STRINGENT interpretation of the regulations for 
the suppression of these fires and by a liberal interpretation 
of the so-called Timber-culture Acts. 

F. M. SHAW. 
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{Times, April 22, 1883, p. 1} 

That Buried Forest in the San Bernardino Valley. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As to the timber 
found in well-boring, it is easily accounted for if we admit the 
hypothesis of the change of the earth's polar axis. These 
changes have been sudden. They occurred in the glacial 
periods. Volcanic action in its highest intensity has been as 
likely to occur at or near one or both poles as elsewhere. 
These, creating land in those regions, gave room for the 
formation of ice. Glacial action is rapid under such 
conditions, soon disturbing the balance and causing the 
changes of axis. The laws of motion are inevitable and 
easily calculable; as whenever glacial action has proceeded 
to make the longer axis through the poles, the hour that 
condition arrives, the largest axis will seek the line of 
greatest motion. These changes involve greater dynamic 
forces than are easily estimated; sufficient to move 
mountains. For with the oceans filled with ice mountains in 
motion or floating, whenever these come in contact with the 
bottom under the velocity obtained by the sudden 
displacement of — say twenty miles of depth of water, it 
can be easily seen that the rasping off of the tops of the 
ridges and the placing of the debris in the valleys would 
proceed at a terrible velocity. This is the way some forests 
are buried. 


FREDERICK MOULTON SHAW. 
Cahuenga Mts. April 18, 1883. 


B) "CRAZY SHAW" 

In Northern California, a few years earlier, another visionary obsessed 
with a grandiose scheme had earned the sobriquet "Crazy Judah." Theodore 
Judah, an engineer with a plan to span the continent with a railway terminating in 
California, became so dedicated to his cause that he was dismissed by critics as 
a crank. Eventually the soundness of his proposal, despite its scope, won the 
support of capitalists and government. Judah's inability to direct the project once 
he had financial backing resulted in his unsuccessful attempt to buy out the 
Sacramento merchants who controlled the Central Pacific railroad, leading 
indirectly to his premature death - another eccentric martyred for a cause. 
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Angelenos looked upon Shaw in much the same way. Spalding and 
Newmark wrote that he was always involved in some glorious venture - the 
harbor, a health resort, a railroad. Never without a bundle of papers and maps 
under an arm as he went about town, Shaw was ready to tell anyone and 
everyone about his latest enterprise. For a time he had the support, though 
perhaps grudgingly, of some of Southern California's most prominent men. 

But unlike "Crazy Judah," whose nickname was simply the result of his 
overzealousness, Shaw was found to be legally insane by a Los Angeles judge. 
On April 27, 1883, Shaw was in court, having charged that E. W. Doss, a 
neighbor, had threatened him with a gun. The two lived in Laurel Canyon in what 
was then called the Cahuenga range, later the Hollywood hills. The approach to 
Shaw's property was across land owned by Doss, who had blocked the road both 
with barriers and with two bulldogs. Armed with a shotgun, Shaw, who had 
recently reminded readers that his "Quaker proclivities keep me peaceable but I 
get fighting mad at times," called on Doss in an effort to settle the matter. When 
Doss emerged from his house with his own shotgun Shaw astutely moved behind 
a tree and engaged in conversation until breaking off the encounter. 

The matter eventually ended up before Judge Robert A. Ling the day after 
Shaw's third letter of the month had been printed. Doss' defense was that Shaw 
was insane and he asked that Shaw be examined. Ling agreed to interview 
Shaw. During the examination it was noted that Shaw had married a New Jersey 
woman by telegraph. {It is unclear if he had met her prior to the marriage.} 
Spalding later garbled the story, claiming incorrectly that when the woman 
arrived in California and first saw Shaw she was so taken aback by his unkempt 
appearance and tree house that she immediately returned home. Contemporary 
accounts disagreed. The Herald said she left him after two years, desiring 
"beefsteak, bread and butter, ... clean clothes, a roof, floors and square meals." 
The Times claimed she still lived with Shaw and that their life together was 
harmonious. At the end of the proceeding Ling declared Shaw insane and 
committed him to the asylum at Napa. 
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The Herald ridiculed Shaw in its report. Otis, however, ran a front page 
appeal in the Times urging a reversal of Ling's decision: 

That Mr. Shaw is eccentric no one will attempt to 
deny, but that he is insane and that it is necessary that he 
should be confined in a lunatic asylum but few will admit. He 
is a hard-working, peaceably disposed old man, {Shaw was 
56} who if left alone will injure no one.... 

An effort should be made to stay the proceedings in 
this matter, as it seems nothing short of an outrage to 
condemn the old man to a life in a lunatic asylum. His 
Honor, Judge Hines, might, we think, at least review the 
case without any harm to the cause of justice. 


In addition to the editorial, the Times' printed three letters from readers 
who supported Shaw. 

On April 30 Judge Hines reheard the case. Attorney G. Wiley Wells, one 
of Shaw's defense attorneys, was among the most prominent lawyers in town, 
having successfully defended Lastancia Abarta for the murder of Chico Forster. 
He would gain additional stature later in the decade by winning an acquittal for 
accused murderess Hattie Woolsteen {see chapter on women.} 

District Attorney Stephen White, who would become a United States 
Senator in the 1890s, testified that there was something indescribable about 
Shaw that made White think that he was "not exactly right." White said that 
Shaw's conduct during the meeting in which Shaw had lodged his complaint 
against Doss was such that White preferred to sit near the door. 

Both Doss and his wife told the court that they believed Shaw was insane, 
citing his strange diet, hygiene, dress and the fact that he slept in a tree. Judge 
Ling testified that for three months Shaw had pestered him about having Doss 
arrested and that during the trial Shaw's conduct was "silly." 

But most of the witnesses testified on behalf of Shaw. Isaac Kinley, 
former editor of the Star, praised Shaw's writing for that paper as "sensible," 
conceding that Shaw was eccentric but not of unsound mind. Porcupine editor 
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Horace Bell admitted that he had talked with Shaw about a proposal to harness 
whales to ships as a source of power, but characterized Shaw's most recent 
letter to the Times as "philosophic." Since Shaw had frequently written on 
agricultural matters, editor George Rice of the Rural Californian and prominent 
citrus grower Thomas Garey provided relevant testimony, calling Shaw's letters 
on agriculture sound and indicative of more than ordinary intelligence. 

Near the end of the hearing Shaw took the stand. During questioning from 
George Gibbs, one of his four attorneys, Shaw was asked: 

Gibbs: Was there ever any insanity in your family? 

Dr. Shaw: Yes, I had an uncle that went insane. 

Gibbs: What was its nature - mild or violent? 

Shaw: Oh, it was very mild - he had peculiar ideas about 
hygiene. 

Wrote the Times' reporter: 

The roar of laughter from bar and lobby capped by a 
smile from the Court at this sally, wrought a powerful 
conviction as to his perfect soundness of mind. 

Judge Hines then ordered Shaw's release. 

In the remaining twenty-five letters that Shaw published in the Times he 
never referred to his encounter with Doss or to his sanity hearing. One letter, 
however, complained about the illegal blockage of roads that prevented 
development of hill country and urged the legislature to make it a penal offense 
to obstruct transit in canyons, which Shaw saw as natural highways. 

C) SHAW ON HEALTH 

Even before the city's great population increase in the mid-1880s, which 
brought the number of inhabitants to an estimated 80,000 by late 1887, sewage 
disposal had become a major problem in Los Angeles. One option was the 
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creation of sewage farms, utilizing the outflow to fertilize crops. Concerned about 
the dangerously unhealthy effect of this solution, Shaw wrote to the Times. 

{Times, Sept. 9, 1883, p. 3} 

Sewage not Fit to Irrigate With. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I see it suggested 
by a cotemporary that the sewage be used to irrigate land 
below the city. The experience of London, (England), in that 
direction is not favorable. Grass and vegetables grown on 
land so irrigated was found to be unfit for forage. The milk 
from cows fed upon it produced fatal diseases in those that 
used it. The only way to utilize the sewage was found to be 
by an expensive process of chemical decomposition 
whereby a phosphate was obtained that was innocous. 

There was a company formed there called the Phosphate 
Sewage Company that undertook to render the sewage of 
London innoxious and I believe, succeeded in so far as to 
neutralize the poison sufficiently to render the product 
available as a fertilizer. But the use of sewage as it comes 
from the drains is not safe as proven by the experiments 
referred to. An epidemic broke out in London among the 
users of the milk coming from animals fed on the forage 
grown on lands fertilized by crude sewage, that was 
attended with terrible fatality. I have seen scarlatina spread 
along the zanjas in this place by similar means. 

F. M. SHAW. 


If readers replied to Shaw's letters the Times did not print them. An 
exception occurred when "Milkman" felt economically threatened by Shaw's 
suggestion that consumption of milk hindered good health. The reference to 
"Moore or Mormon" alludes to two subjects that were frequent topics of letter 
writers at that time. Republican Walter Moore, seeking the office of Secretary of 
State, was bitterly opposed by fellow Republican Otis in the 1886 campaign. 
Mormonism was periodically a "live topic" in the Times. 

{Times, Sept. 28, 1886, p. 1} 

On Milk. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: I do not know that it 
makes any material difference to you whether the topic of 
the hour is Moore or Mormon, so that the subject matter is 
clearly stated. You in your immediate realm, imagine the 
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world you talk to, and in a measure control, is sufficient; but I 
can tell you of a theme you have not exhausted. The 
problem is whether the "milk of human kindness" and cows' 
milk are identical. In a long and elaborate investigation, just 
terminated, the writer has come to a negative conclusion. 
Looking over the races of men that have led a pastoral life, 
and following their history down to this day, it appears that 
those who use milk of kine most liberally are the most cold¬ 
blooded and calculating despots — all other things being 
equal. We will take our near neighbor John Bull as an 
example. The old gent is well enough in his way, but 
goodness! it is a terrible way when viewed from a liberal and 
cosmopolitan standpoint. Now all this comes from cows' 
milk! It will not do to put this aside as a joke; facts are 
stubborn things, and this branch of the Anglo-saxon race are 
fast drifting in the same direction. Let us call a halt before it 
is too late, and see if there is not some way out of this 
terrible road we are traveling. Milk, as the patient 
investigators of science have shown, is intended for the 
young, before dentition has enabled them to masticate more 
substantial food. To put it to use as food for adults is an 
outrage on nature! It is like drinking blood; and it may be 
added that it undoubtedly has the tendency to produce the 
same tigerish disposition. 

FREDERICK M. SHAW. 


{Times, Oct. 2, 1886, p. 2} 

Milk and Philosophy. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: In the Times of the 
28th inst., Frederic M. Shaw, our "backwoods philosopher," 
has given utterance to some of his conclusions, which I 
consider not only derogatory to the interests of us poor 
milkmen, but which are also apt to bias public opinion and 
convey an erroneous impression to the community at large. 
That is, he has proven, after "an elaborate investigation,"in 
his own scientific way, that the "milk of human kindness" and 
cow's milk are not identical. Now I have the audacity to 
contend that just the opposite is the case, or rather that one 
begets the other. I am not a philosopher, not even a 
backwoods one, but have had some practical experience of 
my own in this matter. I have delivered milk to all parts of 
this city and to all kinds of individuals, and after a very 
painstaking investigation, I have reached the conclusion that 
when my customers get their cow's milk at the right time, and 
in quantities to suit, they are possessed with a greater 
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amount of the "milk of human kindness" than when the 
milkman is late or his measure short. Now, as before stated, 
I am not at all scientific, and very much dislike to dispute 
scientific theories given by scientific men, but "facts are 
stubborn things" and must be recognized, all fanciful 
conclusions of Dr. Shaw's to the contrary. 

MILKMAN. 


{Times, Oct. 5, 1886, p. 2} 

"Mil-luk!" 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: It is not usual for 
me to answer any one who assails me or my position from 
behind a mask or nom de plume, but the temptation in the 
present case is great. It reminds me of the time when Joe 
Saunders and myself were "b'ys" together in Boston. Joe's 
master had become converted to better ways and had 
ceased to water his milk. Not long after there was a 
customer on Lowell street that had never been outside of the 
city, and evidently knew but little of the chemistry of milk. 

This woman, soon after Joe's master's change of heart (and 
milk), came out to Joe one morning with a long face, 
declaring that she could stand it no longer; the milk for the 
several days previous had a nasty yellow scum on the top; 
and that she must have the sky- blue article, or none! 

This so-called milkman, who pretends to doubt my 
premises and conclusions, if he is poor, as he intimates, it 
must be on account of his not being a milk and-water man; 
but really, a milkman like Joe's master, who had become too 
honest to dilute his goods with questionable compounds. It 
is well known by all who have observed the usual course of 
diseases about cities, that the milk that comes from certain 
quarters carries the germs of disease in dangerous 
quantities. A certain quarter of London that was supplied 
with milk where the cows had access to the fields irrigated 
by the sewerage waters from the city, was never clear of 
scarletina and many other fatal diseases of children. Around 
all large towns and cities there are dairies that feed slops 
and garbage, gathered in the town, these foods being 
considered absolutely necessary to the business at seasons 
when fresh green feed is not plenty. But aside from sanitary 
considerations there are weighty reasons for the disuse of 
milk by adults. The age is too fast, and it behooves those 
who have the welfare of society in mind to point out these 
things. The use of milk by adults is in its effect like putting a 
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strong person with two good legs on crutches, and tying the 
legs up; eventually the persons so using themselves cannot 
go without the artificial limbs. Just so with those who use a 
milk diet. The stomach refuses eventually to digest stronger 
and more substantial food. At least that is the tendency. 
Moreover, it is, as stated previously, like drinking blood. It 
has the same stimulating and irritating effect on the person. 
Milk in its composition is suitable only as food for infants. It 
decomposes very quickly, producing thereby a large amount 
of heat, which is required to warm the bodies of little babes 
and the young animals. To use it as food for adults is an 
outrage on nature. The most successful physicians discard 
it in all chronic cases of diseased liver or lungs. 

F. M. SHAW. 


D) SHAW THE PROMOTER 


How Shaw managed to finance his various enterprises puzzled many. 

Harris Newmark offered one explanation: 

Long ago, he established his own pension bureau, 
conferring upon me the honor of a weekly contributor; and 
when he calls, he keeps me well-posted on what he's been 
doing. His busy brain is ever filled with the phantoms of 
great inventions and billion-dollar corporations, as his 
pocketful of maps and diagrams shows; one day launching 
an aerial navigation company to explore the moon and the 
next day covering California with railroad lines as thick as 
are automobiles in the streets of Los Angeles. 


One of those visions was construction of the Southern California Sanitary 
Hotel and Industrial College, devised in 1873 as a resort for health seekers. 
Shaw, as usual, was slightly ahead of his time. John Baur, whose Health 
Seekers of Southern California is the seminal book on the area's health resort 
industry of the late 19th century, notes that Shaw {whom he described as 
"eccentric"} won temporary support from prominent Angelenos. He had selected 
a site on the Santa Anita Ranch but interest waned as time passed and he failed 
to construct any facilities. Baur concluded that the idea was not irrational. In 
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1886, as the migration of health seekers and others neared its climax, Shaw 
used a Times report that hotels were full in Pasadena to suggest the resurrection 
of his plan. There was no response. 

{Times, May 6, 1886, p. 2} 

Dr. Shaw to the Rescue. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Your item of April 
15th, "Filled to Overflowing," should remind the public that it 
is simply time to reorganize the Southern California Sanitary 
Hotel Company. My plans will accommodate fifteen hundred 
persons at least. The stock is all taken but a few shares, but 
those behind me in this matter are anxious to see some 
Angelenos that can be trusted (out of sight) take, at least, 
shares enough to form a working business quorum in an 
incorporation. If something of this kind should occur soon, I 
pledge myself to have a hotel of the capacity named ready 
for guests in less than one year from date. 

F. M. SHAW. 

Laurel Canon, April 18, 1886. 


E) SHAW THE FARMER 


Shaw was equally at home writing on agricultural matters. Whether 
advocating cultivation of north slopes, which he claimed could produce fruit crops 
without irrigation, or explaining the proper time of year to take honey from bees, 
{between October and May,} Shaw was always ready to publicize his theories. 
The only editorial postscript Otis added to a Shaw letter came at the end of this 
one on lima beans. 


{Times, Dec. 4, 1884, p. 4} 

The Muscular Mattock and the Agile Bean . 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Those sensible 
people that live in the country and know what to plant, will be 
having all the good things about these days. Nearly all the 
fruits have ripened and been preserved au nature! for table 
use, and the vegetables that are not in season (but what 
vegetable is out of season here if one selects their ground 
properly?) are potted or canned and are on hand to meet the 
wants of those who desire them. Now is the time the Lima 
beans are more useful than at any other season, because 
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their second crop is just right to serve green. With tomato 
sauce, not too much spiced, they are relished wonderfully 
well these cool days, and they contain such an amount of 
muscle-making material that is needed to take out the grubs 
and roots that are in the way of the plough. The mattock is 
the tool that is most frequently required now in the foot-hills 
and on new land, and there is no tool that draws so largely 
on the muscle as the mattock. This is why the Lima beans 
are so appropriate at this season, and then they are the best 
bean in use anyway. Those who live to enjoy life as it 
should be, and are not merely money grubbers, have a 
patch of Lima beans outside of the field crop that can be 
permitted to stand and bear green beans all winter. They 
are flowering plentifully now, and the blossoms are so 
welcome to the bees at this season of scarcity. The wild 
currant and a few hybrids of the lettuce family are about all 
the natural flowers except the Lima beans now available. 

F. M. SHAW. 

Cahuenga Mountains, Dec. 1, 1884. 

[Accompanying the above was a bag of toothsome 
Limas, which have been duly eaten, and great muscular 
results are looked for poco tiempo. Spring poets and people 
with grievances against the editor will take notice and stand 
from under. Also came with the frijoles an olive twig loaded 
with handsome berries clipped from a tree 13 years old, 
grown from a cutting planted by Dr. Preuss on the Rancho 
Rodeo de los Aguas, and produced upon non-irrigable land. 
— Ed. Times.] 


F) SHAW AND THE HARBOR 

In late 1885, before Los Angeles and the Southern Pacific waged their 
epic struggle over whether the primary harbor for the region should be located at 
San Pedro or Santa Monica, Shaw published the first of several letters 
advocating the use of an artificial breakwater to create a deep water port. 
Although his letters never stated specifically where it would be located, Spalding 
later insisted that Shaw was promoting a wharf at Santa Monica. Over a span of 
several months, while others were seeking federal financial aid to develop a 
harbor, Shaw reiterated his belief that it could be undertaken with local 
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resources. His claim that he had a long-standing interest in development of the 
port and that he made oceanographic surveys cannot now be documented. For 
purposes of clarity, the following letters are not in chronological order. The 
heading, "There's millions in it," was added by Otis and was a cliche of the real 
estate boom. The sketch of the breakwater that Shaw included in one letter has 
been omitted. 


{Times, Feb. 21, 1886, p. 5}Dr. Shaw's Big Scheme. 

"THERE'S MILLIONS IN IT." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: Does it not appear 
childish and ridiculous that this section should be an 
applicant for national aid in the matter of a harbor, or 
breakwater, when our natural resources are such as to make 
us, of all sections, the most able to help ourselves? Every 
evidence points to the fact that an artificial harbor is required 
in this vicinity. There is nothing to prevent building one, and 
on ground where it will be permanent and as beneficial as a 
natural harbor. The scheme of floating protection to wharf 
and shipping is impracticable. 

The only practicable harbor that comes up to the 
requirements of our case is the one devised by myself for 
the exigencies of our case. It is the section of an equilateral 
triangle placed in two segments of a circle, overlapping each 
other to form the entrance; and, in order to be permanently 
useful, a point on the coast has to be chosen to make this 
available. All points would not do, and especially such as 
the one where the present landing is being carried on. The 
very nature of the ground and the currents make it the worst 
place on the coast for any work of that nature. A clean 
bottom and good depth of water near shore are 
indispensable. There is the best reason to know that this 
work will pay interest on cost. 

F. M. SHAW. 


{Times, Dec. 4, 1885, p. 2} 

"There's Millions in it." 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: There is a deal of 
wind wasted on resolutions and getting them printed and 
before the gang that meet at Washington, while the same 
amount of force given in the right direction would give us the 
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needed improvements while the others are talking about it. 

It is well known that there is a place on our coast line where 
deep water and safe anchorage can be had at a merely 
nominal cost compared with the importance of the work. 

This point will be utilized as soon as the people see its value. 
By the use of the triangle-shaped, hollow, moveable 
breakwater, two miles of which in a crescent shaped line 
divided so that the outer ends of each segment of the circle 
overlap the other to form the entrance{, gjiving ample room 
inside fora still water anchorage, and wharf in water deep 
and calm enough at all seasons to accommodate any 
business we are likely to have. All the fuss and delay in 
transferring goods and people to ship and shore now 
endured can be done away with. 

There are millions of private money now seeking just 
such investments. I have been eleven years quietly making 
surveys to know just how much the cost of such 
improvements will be; and as soon as properly sustained by 
the public am prepared to enter upon their construction. 

F. M. SHAW. 

Three to four million dollars can be thus used that will 
pay interest and taxes on the investment. 


{Times, Jan. 29, 1887, p. 2} 

REASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

Laurel Canyon, Jan. 27. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] Seasons like the present emphasize the importance 
of terrace culture as compared with irrigation. On all slopes 
that have any great declivity, especially on the northern 
slopes, where cultivation has been thorough, no failure to 
crops can occur, even where there is not more than 5 inches 
of rainfall. It is true that the crop may not be as abundant, 
yet it will be of superior quality and flavor. This applies to 
fruits and nuts, more than grains or vegetables. The grain 
crop is one that can be kept from year to year with little loss, 
and the prudent husbandman is never without three or four 
crops on hand in this country. Now permit me to say a few 
words on the situation as to the outlook for business to 
employ the incoming thousands. 

The writer has been "behind the scenes" from the 
first, in this wonderful drama — the planting of the Empire 
State of this republic — California. He foresaw her needs 
and her possibilities. There being no harbor between San 
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Francisco and San Diego, and this most desirable coast 
between being among the greatest of lands where the 
capacity for sustaining a dense population is considered; we 
began our hydrographic surveys as early as 1849 to find a 
place for an artificial harbor similar to the one at Auxborg, on 
the coast of France. The coast between Santa Barbara and 
San Diego has been gone over many times with lead and 
line. At one time the writer built a raft 150 feet long (just the 
length of the longest cassion required for the outer points of 
the breakwater) with no help or assistance, and with only 
two small anchors and a flat-bottom rowboat, went to sea, 
and was absent twenty days. This was needed to know the 
character of the floor of the ocean where these great 
cassions must be planted. A small reaf or any other 
inequality would be fatal to the success of such an 
undertaking. 

Moreover, the drifting sands and currents is another 
important item in the matter. A harbor that needs constant 
dredging is of little value. With a harbor where all sizes of 
craft can freely enter, and where no deposit is to be feared, 
our vicinity would soon become a great manufacturing 
center. Glass works, foundries, watch factories, woolen and 
cotton mills and tanneries and shoe factories would give 
employment to millions of people. Take these employments 
and those of horticulture and agriculture and there is hardly a 
limit to the numbers that can find constant employment and 
healthful homes here. 

FREDERICK M. SHAW. 


{Times, Mar. 14, 1886, p. 5} 

Frederick Moulton Shaw on Breakwaters. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: As early as 1872 it 
was seen that an artificial harbor would be required 
somewhere between Newport and Point Duma on this coast. 
To meet this want, and to advance the cause of hygienic and 
industrial education, the writer undertook the survey of this 
section with a view to build such harbor and a short line of 
railway to connect it with the back country, where building 
material could be had in variety and abundance. Eleven 
years time and several thousand dollars have been 
expended in these surveys and researches to fully determine 
that a work of such magnitude would pay interest and tax on 
so large a sum as would be required to complete it. When 
the estimates were first made, the cost would have been 
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nearly $25,000,000; but, owing to the fall in cost of steel, the 
work can now be done for less than $10,000,000. Money, 
too, is to be had on better terms than it would have been 
possible to have obtained it at that time. 

There is a growing tendency to place large sums in 
such investments — investments that are permanent, and 
that are likely to remain in a fairly safe way of paying 
dividends; even small ones. In this way it is now possible to 
obtain the means to carry out this enterprise, in a way to do 
credit to ourselves and be satisfactory to those who furnish 
the "tools" to do the work. 


F. M. SHAW. 
Room 114 Nadeau Hall. 
March 13, 1886. 


G) SHAW AS PHILOSOPHER 


Shaw purposely avoided two subjects: politics and religion. In one letter 
he rejected theosophy but his reasoning was more philosophical than religious. 
The closest thing to a political letter came in response to Republican concerns 
that the election of Grover Cleveland might lead to federal pensions for 
confederate veterans or a resumption of the Civil War. While suggesting that 
such ideas were nonsense he refused to take a partisan position, noting that he 
had never affiliated with a political party nor did he ever intend to. 

More to his liking was an examination of mind-boggling questions. Does 
the early bird really catch the worm? 

{Times, Sept. 11, 1886, p. 2} 

For the Horny-handed Sons of Toil. 

To the Editor of the Times — Sir: How many of the 
old saws and other worn-out tools hang on to us like grim 
death and cast their malevolent shadows across the path of 
the honest farmer? One in particular it is a pleasure to 
disprove — "that it is always the early bird that catches the 
worm." On the contrary, the worm usually catches the early 
bird. To this distasteful conclusion I have been forced by a 
long and bitter experience. Many farmers keep bees. These 
little helpers I have been associated with ever on the farm. 
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They eat with me persistently, as I always eat, if possible, in 
the open air. Millions of them go out for an early breakfast 
and never return. This is the way most of them perish: They 
get full of honey, or water, or pollen, and their wings being 
too much worn to fly, they attempt to walk home, and of 
course, it is their last move. So with other animals and 
insects, most of which are worms of some description, at 
some time. This idea that early morning work is good is 
liable to be carried to extremes. In the summer it is judicious 
to work while it is cool, but there are only a few weeks in this 
climate when the heat in the middle of the day is at all 
burdensome. The rest of the year, all the work, that the 
average person can endure and enjoy good health, can be 
done between sunrise and sunset. It is the drones and 
moths in the human hive that start these fallacious axioms. 

F. M. SHAW. 


H) SHAW THE FUTURIST 

After his 1883 insanity trial Shaw's contributions were absent from the 
letters column until September. How many were published in 1884 cannot be 
ascertained since the existing Times file is missing all issues from Dec., 1883, 
until October, 1884. Still he managed to get three into the paper in November 
and December. After publication of a letter in January, 1885, he disappeared 
from the column for ten months, followed by a flurry of letters. He published ten 
in the Times in 1886, and six more in the first half of 1887. Then his letters 
stopped again. This time they did not resume, although he continued to author 
letters printed in at least one other Los Angeles paper. 

His last letter to the Times in the 1880s no doubt amused readers, who 
surely smiled and shook their heads as they read another one of the doctor's 
hair-brained observations. Trains that cross canyons without bridges? Hang¬ 
gliding off the bluffs along the Pacific? "Crazy Shaw!" 

{Times, June 15, 1887, p. 6} 

Walking or Flying. 

A CORRESPONDENT WHO THINKS 
THAT MEN WILL YET LEARN TO FLY. 
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Los Angeles, June 14. — [To the Editor of The 
Times.] The multiplication of means of locomotion is one of 
the marked features of our age. It is only in its infancy as far 
as practical results are concerned. The writer, in his 
investigations into electric railway construction, found that it 
was quite possible at a rate of speed of 100 miles per hour, 
to safely cross a gap with a railway train without a bridge. Of 
course the weight of the train would have to be known 
exactly to the engineer in order to regulate his speed. 
Whether it will ever be advisable or necessary to use this 
airy bridge, is another matter. Undoubtedly railway 
construction is just in its infancy, as far as the safety of 
passengers is concerned. But it is evident that railway 
trains, as well as human beings, can safely fly under proper 
conditions. Given the requisite velocity and there is no 
difficulty or danger in passing an open space with a heavy 
train of cars. This has been demonstrated by actual trial. 

The problem of flying by man himself has not been so 
satisfactorily proven. However, that will be done in time. All 
that is needed is the will and a sufficient courage to enable 
the human birds to launch themselves in air. But there will 
have to be some other regimen and training used in order to 
fit them for aerial locomotion than has been applied. The 
late Bulwer Lytton in his "Coming Race," foretells the 
existence of flying men and women, and claims this 
continent as their habitation. Now, I know of no place as 
favorable as this for putting that theory into practice. It can 
be done safely on the plains near the ocean, and the new 
fledged birds can alight in the water. This would avoid the 
accidents of bone-breaking that might occur if all the trials 
were made on land alone. A pair of wings, that are of 
sufficient size to sustain an ordinary person, could be 
constructed so as to swing as the sword swings in its 
scabbard, until needed; then by inserting the arms in the 
sheaths, the wings can be put in motion, just as the same 
are used to propel one in the water when swimming. To 
obtain a momentum sufficient to carry one off the ground, a 
slide or incline might have to be used at first. But the human 
bird would soon develop speed enough in running to make 
the start without the incline. 

All this will come, however, as the bicycle has — by 
stages. The human birds must train themselves to the 
utmost condition of efficiency in physical exercises before 
any attempts at flying will be likely to succeed. 
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How often have we heard some ambitious person 
exclaim, "Oh, how I wish I could fly!" That is a perfectly 
laudable desire, and sooner or later it will be realized. 

F. M. SHAW. 


While Savariej died alone in the middle of the desert according to 
Newmark, perhaps fantasizing he was in a long distance foot race, and 
Pinnecate drank himself to death, Shaw's fate was equally tragic. In his 1931 
history of Los Angeles Spalding said Shaw was a well-known figure in the city for 
about twenty years but did not know what happened to him. Newmark, writing in 
1913, implied that Shaw was still living at that time. In fact, he was. 

Despite the many letters, the grandiose schemes and the insanity trial, the 
only citation for Shaw in the Times' microfilm index is for Nov. 22, 1914. As the 
reporter's story unfolds, those who remembered Shaw the dreamer must have 
been taken back momentarily some thirty years or more as the old man, still 
carrying his papers and diagrams, tried one last time to interest a listener in yet 
another marvelous enterprise. Eccentric to the end, not even a life-threatening 
calamity could deter him from his quest. 

{Times, Nov. 22, 1914, sec. I, p. 10} 

ASPIRING TO FLY, MAY NEVER WALK. 

OLD MAN WHO HAS GIVEN LIFE TO ONE IDEA 
SLIPS ON BANANA PEEL. 

After having worked in vain for fifty years on an 
invention which he hoped would solve the problem of 
aviation, Frederick Merrill Shaw, 87 years old, No. 237 North 
Grand avenue, slipped on a banana peel at First and Main 
streets yesterday morning and sustained injuries from which 
physicians at the Receiving Hospital say he can never 
permanently recover. 

"It's the irony of fate," the old man said. "I have 
devoted nearly all my life to my invention, which when 
perfected would in reality permit men to fly in the clouds with 
the safety of birds and here I am on a hospital cot as the 
result of a simple accident on the ground." 

Mr. Shaw is suffering from a fractured limb, his left leg 
having been broken near the hip. Owing to his advanced 
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years it is not considered likely that he will ever be able to 
walk. 


While discussing the accident and his life work, Mr. 
Shaw, who is one of the city's well-known eccentric 
characters, took from his pocket a sheet of paper on which 
was drawn a diagram of the air machine he had labored on 
for so many years. He exhibited it with pride, declaring if he 
only had more time and a little money, he could yet perfect it. 
His device is of the famous Darius Green type, providing 
huge wings to be operated by men birds. About twenty 
years ago he thought he had finished his invention and in 
giving a public demonstration fell from the roof of a two-story 
building and broke a number of bones. 

Upon three different occasions he attempted to prove 
to the world that he had mastered the air problem and each 
time fell to the ground, twice breaking the same limb that 
was fractured yesterday. 

Mr. Shaw organized the Stein Transit Company in the 
early eighties when he believed he had perfected his 
invention and several thousand dollars were spent in a 
endeavor to place it on the market, but when the time came 
for its supreme test and he broke his leg in demonstrating it, 
the project was dropped. 

Accompanying the diagram of the air machine are 
some verses upon which Mr. Shaw said he had based his 
hope of conquering the air. They are: 

"Oh, that like doves I had two wings, 

The ancient bard of Israel sings; 

Then I would fly and be at last 

Secure from foes that have oppressed. 

And many are the seers of old 

Who have of angels' pinions told 

And now the good at last shall rise 

To join their host above the skies." 

Mr. Shaw wept when told that he probably will never 
be able to walk again. He was removed to the County 
Hospital. 
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Shaw's death on Dec. 7, 1914, was recorded on a single line in the official 
death notices printed in the Times. There was no obituary, no editorial, no 
remembrance by readers of the letters column. The city's last 19th century 
eccentric was gone. 
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LOS ANGELES AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 1890S 


{While there is no description of the city as it existed at the end of 1889, 
the tenth anniversary edition of the Times, which carried the depiction of the city 
as it existed in 1881, paired that article with one describing Los Angeles in 1891. 
The hilltop viewpoints from which the fictional visitor observed the city still exist: 
up Beaudry to Figueroa Terrace and to the upper part of White Knoll Drive, and 
up Thomas to the open area beyond Two Tree Avenue, above and west of 
Lincoln High School.} 


{Times, Dec. 4, 1891, p. 2} 

AS IT IS. 

The Los Angeles of Today, with a Population 
of More Than 55,000. 

Would you obtain a comprehensive impression of Los 
Angeles, as it is today, within a short space of time? You 
can do this in a single day if you are a good walker and will 
start out before the sun is very high, or you can drive to all 
the points mentioned in a buggy. In making the trip you will 
get a better general idea of Los Angeles and see more of it 
in a day than many old residents have seen in ten years, for 
Los Angeles is an extensive pueblo, the city limits embracing 
an area of thirty-six square miles. 

Take the Temple-street car to Beaudry avenue and 
walk up the latter street, around the Sisters' Hospital to the 
white-fenced reservoir which you see on the hill. There is no 
fear of your mistaking your road, for that reservoir is a 
landmark which is visible from almost any point for ten miles 
around. It is something of a climb, but you will be rewarded 
when you get to the top. What a magnificent panorama is 
spread before you! The city and country for miles around 
are spread out like a relief map at your feet. A long ridge, 
thickly covered with residences, extends from Buena Vista to 
Pearl street, hiding a great portion of the business center, 
but through a break in the hill you see the most thickly- 
settled residence portion, extending away to the south and 
southwest, until it is lost in the groves and fields in the 
distance. To the left, on the very summit of the ridge, the 
High school, a large, dark red brick building of stately 
architecture, stands out prominently. A little to the right of 
this is the new Courthouse, the highest building in the city, 
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which towers like a giant among the surrounding edifices. 

Still further to the right the tower of the City Hall may be 
seen, rising above the trees. The groves of gum trees and 
stretches of orchards away to the southwest are in Vernon, 
the beautiful horticultural suburb of Los Angeles. To the left 
— or east — of the High school the river is plainly seen, 
winding between its leveed banks, under numerous bridges, 
through the city and in a tortuous course toward the ocean. 
On the east and west bank frequent trains of the Santa Fe 
and Terminal railroads puff along, the sound of their whistles 
reaching the ear through the clear atmosphere several 
seconds after the escaping steam at the throttle has 
disappeared. The numerous large brick blocks on this side 
of the river are in "Sonora Town," the old Spanish quarter 
north of the plaza. 

Beyond the river, on a high mesa which terminates in 
a bluff, at the foot of which the river formerly ran, is Boyle 
Heights, the airy and healthy eastern residence section of 
Los Angeles. Ten years ago you would have seen a couple 
of farm houses there on the treeless plain. Today it is dotted 
over with hundreds of beautiful residences and punctuated 
with graceful shade trees, while a double-track cable railroad 
traverses it from the river to the eastern limits of the city. The 
large brick building on the crest of the bluff, which is almost 
as prominent a landmark as the High school and the 
Courthouse, is the Catholic orphan asylum. The rays of the 
setting sun cause the gilt cross on its summit to shine out 
like the evening star. Beyond Boyle Heights, about ten miles 
to the eastward, is the low range of San Jose hills. On their 
eastern slope Whittier is plainly seen. The large white 
building, high up on the hillside, is the Whittier High school. 
The massive building lower down to the right is the Reform 
school. Still farther away, a hundred miles distant in an air 
line, the dark, gray mass of San Jacinto mountain looms up. 
Coming back home and looking to the extreme left a portion 
of east Los Angeles is seen, embowered in verdure. 

Now turn your gaze to the south. The Sisters' 
Hospital, a quaint, peaceful-looking brick building set in 
beautiful grounds, lies at your feet. Five years ago this was 
"out in the country." Today it is surrounded by residences 
and graded streets. Ten years ago not half a dozen of the 
hundreds of tasteful residences which you see at your feet 
had been built. In the distance to the south, is the range of 
hills which hides San Pedro and the harbor. Further west, in 
the plain, is Inglewood, with its avenues of green trees. By 
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their smoke you may watch the course of trains on their way 
from Redondo and San Pedro to the city. Still further west is 
the low range of Ballona hills. Just to the right of where they 
terminate you may on a clear day plainly see the ocean 
glittering in the sun through a break in the high sand banks 
which align the beach. 

The elevated group of large residences near in, to 
your right, is Angeleno Heights, the highest residence 
section of the city. Behind, to the west, extends the country 
between Los Angeles and Santa Monica. The Arcadia hotel 
and the gum trees on ocean avenue at the latter place may 
be easily distinguished on a clear day and clear days are the 
rule in Los Angeles. To the right of Santa Monica, in the 
foothills, is the group of buildings composing the Solders' 
Home. The Cahuenga range of mountains frames the 
picture to the northwest. Along the slopes of its foothills are 
dotted here and there a few houses, the precursors of 
thousands that will be built in this beautiful semi-tropic valley 
as soon as better means of communication are furnished 
and the large ranches divided up. 

Now go around to the northern side of the reservoir 
and another beautiful, though very different, scene meets 
your gaze. The hill upon which you stand slopes abruptly 
down several hundred feet, its sides covered with a dense 
growth of white sage, thyme and laurel, to a peaceful valley, 
where an old ranch house is set in the midst of an orchard 
and vegetable garden. A couple of brick kilns are the only 
other evidences of human activity. Further down the valley 
the Jewish cemetery, its white tombs gleaming out from the 
shadows of a sombre olive grove, accentuate the rural 
character of the scene. Not half a dozen houses are visible, 
look whichever way you may. If planted down here 
suddenly, you would never dream that you were within the 
limits of a city of over 50,000 population and not over thirty 
minutes' walk from the business center. Yet this is so; the 
northern line of the city being two miles from where you 
stand. It is not necessary to inform you, after this, that the 
city has been growing in a southerly direction. On the other 
side of the valley are a succession of wild, rolling hills, one 
above another, and still further, closing the background, the 
dark, rocky Sierra Madre range of mountains, its crest 
fringed with pine trees, which at this distance look like blades 
of grass. An opening between the hills allows a few white 
specks, nestling at their base, to be distinguished. These 
are cottages in the Crescenta Canada. 
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After looking your full upon this fair scene, follow the 
path along the crest of the hill, a distance of about half a mile 
to the east. You have constantly in view on the right the 
populous city and on the left the peaceful valley, with its 
background of mountains. Passing the cozy residence of 
Mr. Hayes, the artist — the highest within the city limits — a 
walk of twenty minutes brings you to the Downey avenue 
branch of the cable railroad at the south end of the viaduct. 
Boarding a northbound car you are quickly whisked over the 
long viaduct, a remarkable structure, built on single iron 
pillars, said to be the only one of its kind in the country. Its 
purpose is to keep the cable road away from the numerous 
Southern Pacific tracks and switches which pass below. 
Beyond the viaduct on the left is the long freight depot of the 
Southern Pacific Company, loaded with merchandise of 
every description. Over one of the archways of the building 
is inscribed "Santa Monica," a relic of the days when 
steamers called regularly at that point, as they probably soon 
will again. Beyond the freight sheds is the passenger depot. 
It is now almost deserted, but was a bustling place until three 
years ago, when the passenger offices were removed to the 
new Arcade depot, nearly two miles south. The 
neighborhood of the old depot has felt the effect of the 
change, and has a rather woe-begone appearance. All 
trains on the Southern Pacific, except those to and from the 
East, still stop at San Fernando street. 

A ride of a few minutes more and the Los Angeles 
River is crossed, over an elevated bridge. During the 
summer season it is a narrow stream, which a good vaulter 
could leap over, and the unsophisticated stranger looks with 
wonder at the big levees on each side of the wide, dry bed. 
Let him visit it, however, in winter, after there has been a 
heavy rainfall in the mountains and he will see a deep, 
swiftly-moving torrent, filling the river-bed from bank to bank, 
and frequently carrying down a mass of driftwood and big 
timber. When the Los Angeles River, innocent looking as it 
is, has gone on a rampage, there have been anxious times 
for the residents along its banks, to whom the completion of 
the levees came as a welcome relief. 

The visitor is now in East Los Angeles, one of the 
prettiest residence sections of the city. As the car moves up 
Downey avenue, a broad thoroughfare lined with graceful 
pepper trees, the tasteful residences on either side, set back 
on lovely gardens and half smothered in climbing vines, 
cannot fail to arouse admiration. Just before reaching the 
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end of the track alight and take a road on your left — 

Thomas street — which mounts gradually up a ridge of high 
hill, on the summit of which stand a few isolated gum trees. 
There is a good path and a climb of fifteen minutes or so 
brings you to the summit, where you may enjoy the finest 
view to be had in or near the city. You are here much higher 
than at your previous point of observation. The city, as seen 
from here, makes a different picture. It is more at a distance 
and you see much of it that was hidden from your former 
"coigne of vantage." Stretching away from the foot of the hill 
upon which you stand, East Los Angeles looks like a vast 
forest or park, so thickly is it embowered in shade trees. To 
your left you get a fine view of Boyle Heights. On the north 
and east the scenery is striking in the extreme. Cutting its 
narrow passage through the high hills from the north, flows 
the Los Angeles River. You can trace the valley as it opens 
out toward Burbank, above the mouth of the Arroyo Seco, 
adown which ravine comes the mountain stream of that 
name from Pasadena, a portion of which city is visible. In 
the background are a succession of mountains, ending in the 
Sierra Madre, which from this point appear quite near. 

There rises in the mind of the beholder the thought: What a 
magnificent site for a big hotel! A branch cable track could 
easily be run up this hill from Downey avenue. A resort here 
would soon become world famous. Right here it should be 
remarked that there are few cities in the world that offer so 
many picturesque building sites and grand views as does 
Los Angeles. A month may be spent in explorations and still 
fresh beauties found. 

If you had time, by going a little beyond the cable road 
terminus you would come to a pretty little lake, set in a 
framework of hills, but this would extend the trip beyond the 
limits of a day. Therefore, return to the point at which you 
left the car and ride back to town. You will now take a ride of 
six miles in one direction, without leaving the city limits. 

After recrossing the viaduct you pass through "Sonora 
Town," an interesting section, once the Los Angeles, now 
mostly composed of dilapidated adobe houses, interspersed 
on the main thoroughfare, with large brick warehouses. 
Toward the plaza the Chinese divide the retail business with 
the paisanos. This is old Los Angeles, the Los Angeles of 
'81 and '51, and is rapidly passing away. It would have 
disappeared much more quickly were it not for the fact that 
the city is growing in the other direction. The cars jolt you as 
it makes a sharp turn, and you are at the plaza. This is the 
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geographical center of the city and ten years ago was an 
important center of business before Spring street was 
thought of. In the center of the open space is a little circular 
park with large rubber trees that have a stately appearance. 
On the right is the long, low, plastered red Catholic Church, 
erected, as an inscription tells, by los filieles {fieles? - ed.} de 
esta Parroquia to the Queen of the Angels, in 1861. On the 
south of the plaza is Chinatown, a section of the celestial 
kingdom set down in California. The strangeness of the 
sights here is only exceeded by the strength of the smells 
which emanate from the Celestial region below and rise to 
the heavens above. At the southeast corner of the plaza is 
the Pico House, ten years ago the leading hotel of the city. 
Perchance you may see, as the writer did the other day, Don 
Pio Pico himself, the venerable nonagenarian ex-Governor, 
seated in front of the building, both alike relics of former, and 
to them, flourishing days. A little further south, on Main 
street, is the Baker Block, for many years the chief business 
building in Los Angeles and still standing forth as an 
imposing edifice of pleasing architecture. 

At the Temple Block the car passes into Spring street, 
now the leading retail business street of the city, in 1881 little 
thought of in that connection. In that year the Temple Block 
marked the southern limit of retail business; now it is near 
the north line. Here all is bustle, and fine business blocks 
multiply. The Phillips Block on your right, a little north off 
First, is especially noticeable. On a Saturday afternoon and 
evening Spring street, from Temple Block to Third, presents 
a lively and attractive scene, with its brilliantly lighted stores 
and dense crowd of purchasers and promenaders on the 
sidewalks. At the corner of Spring and First streets the car 
turns into the latter thoroughfare, where the Boyle Heights 
line branches off. This is at present regarded as the 
business center of the city, and a busy place it is, cable cars 
coming and going every few minutes, besides a multitude of 
other vehicles, while the sidewalks are thronged with 
hurrying pedestrians. At the southwest corner is the Nadeau 
Hotel, a large building, the leading commercial hotel of the 
city. One block westward on First street and the car turns 
into Broadway. At the northeast corner, unique in its 
architecture, is the castellated granite abode of The Times. 
Broadway, formerly called Fort street after an old fortification 
on the hill which you see to the north, now being cut through, 
is the coming retail business street of Los Angeles, a 
handsome thoroughfare, smoothly paved with asphaltum. 
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First street comes to an abrupt end one block farther west 
where a hill blocks the way to the western suburbs. Many 
plans for cutting through and tunneling this hill have been 
discussed, but a commencement of the very necessary work 
has yet to be made. On Broadway are many handsome 
buildings. Two blocks north of First is the imposing 
Courthouse, which you passed when you started out on your 
trip up Temple street this morning. Proceeding southward at 
Second street you will perhaps see one of the swiftly-gliding 
cars of the electric railroad pass. At the southwest corner of 
Second and Broadway is a very handsome block, on a part 
of which the Y.M.C.A. has its home. The architectural 
features of this building are striking. A little further south is 
the new City Hall, an imposing structure, patterned after a 
German town hall of the middle ages. A couple of blocks 
more brings you to the postoffice, which has been moved 
twice during the past five years. The present location is 
quite a distance from the business center and there was 
much complaint on that account. The site is supposed to be 
only temporary until a proper government building shall have 
been completed. Opposite the postoffice is a market place 
and armory hall. At Sixth street you will catch a glimpse of a 
little park, a block west on that street. It is the most tastefully 
improved open space in the city and furnished with plenty of 
seats for the wayfarer. Opposite is Hazard's Pavilion, where 
our horticultural and other fairs are held. The large brick 
building in the rear, at the head of Fifth street, is the Normal 
school. 

At Seventh street the car runs west for three blocks 
and again turns south on Grand avenue opposite one of the 
three engine houses of the cable company. Here the 
Seventh street line branches off to Westlake Park. Grand 
avenue, formerly known as Charity street, is one of the most 
fashionable residence streets in the city, having many 
imposing houses, but the visitor from an Eastern city will 
probably admire this street less than some others where 
more time and expense have been lavished on the grounds 
and a little less on the buildings. In a city which contains 
over 23,000 acres there is little excuse for putting a $50,000 
house on a fifty-foot lot. The large building at the corner of 
Washington street is St. Vincent's College, which was 
removed here three years ago when the old site on Sixth 
street came into demand for business purposes. 

Get off at Adams street and walk a few blocks west. 
Adams street, for a couple of blocks west of Figueroa, is 
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undoubtedly the most beautiful street in Los Angeles, and it 
is doubtful it if can be surpassed anywhere. The lots are all 
large, as they should be in this city, running into acres 
instead of front feet. Large drooping pepper trees hang over 
the cement sidewalks, on the outer edge of which is planted 
turf. The residences — large buildings, each with an 
architectural individuality of its own — are set well back from 
the street in carefully-kept grounds, which are realized 
dreams of semi-tropical beauty. Large date and fan palms, 
grevillas, magnolias, orange and other graceful trees cast 
their shade upon park-like lawns of brilliant green; roses, 
jasmine and heliotrope cover porches, trellises and carriage- 
houses; flaming geraniums and snow-white calla lilies form 
big hedges, and morning-glories wantonly climb to the very 
top of all evergreen trees, hanging from the branches in 
graceful festoons, while lovely flowers of every hue grow in 
such lavish profusion as to need, not encouragement, but 
constant repression at the hand of the gardener. It must 
produce a curious impression upon the visitor from the 
snow-clad plains of Minnesota and Dakota, as he views this 
scene on a winter day, while a southern sun invites him to 
court the shade. Such a picture does more missionary work 
for Southern California in five minutes than a ton of 
pamphlets, filled with climatic statistics, can accomplish in as 
many years. There are scores, if not hundreds, of houses in 
Los Angeles as beautiful as any of these, but in other places 
a vacant lot with neglected trees, or a vulgar building 
atrociously colored, will intervene to mar the picture. Here 
there is no break in the vista of beauty, and the result is a 
scene which delights while it rests the eye at the same time, 
showing what can be accomplished here when taste and 
wealth go hand in hand. 

Figueroa street, to which you now return, is the bon 
bon residence street of the city. It and its northern 
extension, Pearl street, extend for nearly five miles from 
north to south. On this street are to be found some of the 
handsomest residences in Southern California, many of 
them standing in grounds of rare beauty. The street is 
shortly to be paved for its whole length with asphaltum, 
which will still further increase its attractiveness. You can 
take a Figueroa-street horse car back to Ninth and Grand 
avenue, whence you can walk to the engine house and 
board a Seventh street car for Westlake Park. Seventh 
street is another favorite residence street and is destined to 
become an important thoroughfare, as it extends from the 
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western to the eastern city limits. It is elevated, which, to 
many, gives it a preference over the southwestern part of the 
city. Westlake Park, on the western city limits, is a pretty, 
breezy spot. It will gain much in beauty after the trees shall 
have attained a larger growth. The lake is well provided with 
boats, which are liberally patronized, and a band plays once 
a week. A climb of a few minutes up one of the surrounding 
hills will reward you with some expansive views of the 
country between Los Angeles and the ocean. 

Returning to the car, you may now take another little 
ride of about six miles from west to east. After passing the 
business center, the car proceeds down past First street 
three-quarters of a mile, crossing the river on a fine elevated 
viaduct. Down below, on the right, is the Santa Fe depot, a 
temporary structure. From Boyle Heights you get a good 
view of Los Angeles from the east. This suburb has settled 
up rapidly since the cable railroad was opened. On Boyle 
avenue, at the top of the bluff, near the river, are some 
beautiful homes, which it would be worth your while to walk 
by if you had the time. High elevation and gravelly soil make 
Boyle Heights a specially desirable residence section from a 
hygienic point of view. The engine house is soon passed 
and the car comes to a stop at Evergreen Cemetery. 

Returning by the same car, get off at Los Angeles 
street, the first street east of Main, and take the electric car 
for Vernon, a distance of about three miles to the south, 
passing, on your way, the Arcade depot of the Southern 
Pacific. Vernon is a beautiful suburb, whose orchards and 
vineyards were fortunately not cut up into town lots during 
the boom. Much of the fruit consumed in Los Angeles 
comes from this section. There are no grand houses, but 
cosy cottage homes, half buried under great shade trees and 
surrounded by heavily bearing orchards of oranges, 
peaches, apricots, pears and other fruits, which, with berry 
patches and alfalfa fields, make the happy owner of five 
acres here much more independent than some owners of a 
fifty foot lot on Figueroa street or Grand avenue, who lie 
awake o'nights wondering where they shall raise the money 
to pay off their mortgages. Striking instances of what may 
be accomplished on a few acres in Southern California may 
be found in Vernon. Near Jefferson street, on Central 
avenue, the car passes a pretty little park, which is 
approached between a row of immense pepper trees, over 
20 years old — quite a respectable age for shade trees in 
Los Angeles, although they would be considered babies in 
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New England. Beautiful flowers are grown in this park by a 
nursery company. There are swings, tables and benches 
under the trees. It is a pleasant place for families to bring 
their children to and spend an afternoon. 

Returning to the city, you have now finished your car 
rides, as laid out for you, and being probably by this time 
rather tired, we shall only ask you to lunch and then walk 
down Main as far as Fifth, passing the Catholic Cathedral, 
the Westminster Hotel and the Federal building in course of 
construction — a building which requires enlargement 
beyond the original plans. A larger appropriation is 
expected, and a Government building befitting a city of the 
size and prospects of Los Angeles. Turn up Fifth street into 
Spring and walk back along that street to First, noticing the 
massive Bryson-Bonebrake Block at the corner of Second 
street. 


You have now obtained as good a general view of 
Los Angeles as it is possible to get within a day, missing no 
important features, at a total cost of 50 cents for car fares. 
The impression made upon you can scarcely fail to be a 
favorable one, but it will lack the element of wonder which 
overcomes those who return to Los Angeles after an 
absence of ten or even five years. If your time permits you 
may, as aforesaid, travel around within the city for a month 
and see something new every day. The discovery of dainty 
homes that are beauty spots and new and strange 
vegetation will reward such fresh exploration. Much of Los 
Angeles is almost a terra incognita to many of our residents, 
in spite of the fact that rapid and frequent transit has to a 
great extent annihilated distance. 

After looking over the city, the visitor who 
contemplates settling or investing will doubtless make 
investigations more in detail of the condition of affairs here. 
He will find that the population of Los Angeles is at least 
55,000. The census of last year gave it a trifle over 50,000, 
and that did not include Vernon, University and other 
suburbs which are really part of the city. The assessed 
value of all the city property is $45,953,704, there are 8744 
public school children enrolled, the banks of the city and 
county held $12,000,000 in deposits, there are over fifty 
miles of cable railroad track and an electric system nearly as 
large, partly constructed, over 200 electric lights illuminate 
the city at night, eleven railroads center here, two of which 
are transcontinental lines; there are over 1000 
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manufacturing establishments of all descriptions and over 
100 carloads of produce are frequently shipped away in one 
day by one of the overland lines. These and other facts, 
which are given more in detail in the following pages, 
including a description of the productive enterprises of the 
county, should convince the intelligent investigator that the 
claims made in the introduction to this issue and the 
predictions there offered are more than justified by the facts. 
There is no need for exaggeration here. The Times adheres 
to the sentiment which has actuated this journal in all its 
previous special issues of this character: "The truth about 
Los Angeles is good enough." 
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